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FOREWORD 


WITH  this  monograph,  Kiva  Mural  Deco- 
rations at  Aivatovi  and  Kaivaika-a,  by 
Watson  Smith,  the  Peabody  Museum  presents 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  its  Awat- 
ovi  Expedition.  Few  archaeological  excava- 
tions have  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter 
such  a  wealth  of  material  of  the  kind  provided 
by  the  wall  paintings  in  our  prehistoric  Hopi 
towns.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
these  finds  was  the  extent  of  information  sup- 
plied by  them  which  usually  is  denied  to 
archaeologists.  In  the  murals  was  depicted 
much  that  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  field 
studies  of  ethnologists  working  among  living 
peoples,  but  which  has  almost  always  fallen 
away  into  complete  decay  centuries  before  the 
spades  and  trowels  of  the  archxolocvist  are 
brought  into  play. 

The  fact  that  we  might  encounter  examples 
of  prehistoric  mural  art  was  known  to  us  be- 
fore the  Expedition  took  to  the  field.  The 
report  of  the  National  Museum-Gates  Expe- 
dition, written  by  Walter  Hough  and  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum  for  1901,  described  and  illus- 
trated murals  uncovered  at  Kawaika-a.  So,  at 
the  outset  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  evidence 
of  wall  paintings. 

In  addition  to  that  warning  in  the  published 
literature,  the  Expedition  was  most  fortunate 
in  having  on  its  staff  Mr.  J.  A.  Lancaster  of 
Pleasant  View,  Colorado,  as  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Mr.  Lancaster,  known  to  all  Southwest- 
ern archaeologists  as  "Al,"  had  worked,  many 
years  before,  under  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum  on  Mesa 
Verde,  where  he  had  seen  paintings  in  Pueblo 
III  kivas.  Later,  he  had  served  as  foreman  on 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  Expedi- 
tions to  southwestern  Colorado,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Martin,  which  dis- 
covered the  kiva  paintings  at  Lowry  Pueblo. 
Following  that,  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  Southeastern  LTtah  Expedi- 
tion, Al  had  uncovered  the  fragments  of 
murals  in  the  Pueblo  II  kiva  at  Site  1 1  on 
Alkali  Ridge,  the  earliest  yet  found.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  on  the  qui  vive  for  signs  of 
wall  paintings  at  Awatovi. 


Although  no  paintings  were  found  during 
the  exploratory  season  of  1935,  a  few  pieces 
of  painted  adobe  plaster  were  encountered 
which  gave  rise  to  hopes  that  eventually  they 
might  be  found.  Early  in  the  excavation  of 
the  Western  Alound,  in  the  first  year  of  inten- 
sive excavation,  1936,  more  fragments  ap- 
peared and  before  that  campaign  was  far  ad- 
vanced Al  and  his  Hopi  workmen  had  uncov- 
ered the  first  of  our  painted  walls. 

Our  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  end 
there.  On  the  staff  at  the  time  was  Mr.  Watson 
Smith,  who,  after  an  introduction  to  South- 
western archaeology  under  Paul  Martin  at 
Lowry  Ruin,  had  been  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
more  important  excavations  of  the  Rainbow 
Bridge-Monument  Valley  Expedition,  in  as- 
sociation with  Professors  Ralph  L.  Beals  and 
George  W.  Brainerd  and  directed  by  Ansel  F. 
Hall,  in  the  Marsh  Pass  region  of  northeastern 
Arizona  at  the  opposite  end  of  Black  Mesa 
from  the  Awatovi  excavations.  Mr.  Smith  had 
visited  us  during  our  testing  operations  in 
1935  and  joined  our  Expedition  in  1936.  Be- 
cause of  his  recent  experience  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  kiva  excavations  and  continued 
throughout  the  remaining  four  seasons,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  with  the  admirable 
results  presented  in  the  following  exhaustive 
monograph. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  report 
and  because  it  deals  with  a  field  of  human  en- 
deavor which  will  bring-  it  to  the  attention  of 
manv  readers  who  will  not  in  ordinary  course 
encounter  the  other  monographs  in  the  series, 
it  seems  fitting  to  present  here  a  summary  story 
of  the  Expedition  even  though  similar  accounts 
appear  in  some  of  our  previous  publications. 
Part  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  many  indi- 
viduals, institutions,  and  governmental  agen- 
cies, whose  co-operation  assisted  us  toward  that 
measure  of  success  which  we  attained,  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  next  few  pages.  Other  assist- 
ance, more  germane  to  the  specific  excavation, 
reproduction,  and  study  of  the  murals,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  Preface, 
which  follows  immediately,  and  in  various 
places  throughout  the  report. 
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KIVA  MURAL  DECORATIONS  AT  AWATOYI  AND  KAWAIKA-A 


THE  AWATOV1  EXPEDITION 

The  Awatovi  Expedition  grew  out  of  the 
interest  of  .Mr.  William  H.  Claflin,  Jr.,  in  the 
prehistory  of  the  Hopi  country.  His  acquain- 
tance with  the  Hopi  Indians  and  with  the 
numerous  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern 
pueblos  began  in  1912  and  led  to  a  faith  in 
the  archaeological  possibilities  of  the  Jeddito 
Valley. 

At  his  suggestion  and  with  his  support  the 
Peabody  .Museum  Awatovi  Expedition  con- 
ducted five  years'  field  research,  1 935—1 939,  in 
the  drainage  of  the  Jeddito  River,  which  lies 
partly  in  the  Hopi  and  partly  in  the  Navaho 
Indian  Reservations,  northeastern  Arizona,  be- 
tween 35°  and  360  N.  Lat.,  in  the  American 
Southwest.  The  area  includes  the  Jeddito  Val- 
ley, Antelope  Mesa,  Roberts  Mesa,  Tallahogan 
Valley,  and  Bluebird  Canyon.  Twenty-one 
sites  were  excavated,  a  site  survey  of  the 
Jeddito  drainage  was  made,  and  numerous 
specialized  studies  were  undertaken. 

The  five  field  seasons,  1935  to  1939,  were 
supported  by  the  Exploration  Fund  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  and  by  the  liberal  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Emerson,  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  and  Airs.  Philip  R.  Allen, 
whose  generosity  made  possible  the  prosecu- 
tion of  extensive  studies  in  many  allied  fields, 
the  following  up  of  all  productive  leads,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  competent  staff, 
the  members  of  which  are  listed  on  page  xiii. 

The  Jeddito  area  contains,  besides  the  great 
ruin  of  Awatovi,  the  remains  of  five  other 
large  pueblos  and  hundreds  of  smaller  villages 
and  farmhouses  built  and  occupied  at  various 
times  from  about  500  a.d.  to  the  present. 
Awatovi  alone  covers  23  acres  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  contains  some  5000  rooms,  of 
which  the  Expedition  excavated  approximately 
1300.  The  rooms  had  not  all  been  in  use 
simultaneously  but  mark  an  occupation  from 
sometime  in  the  13th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  centuries.  In  addition  to  the  Indian  build- 
ings, a  large  Spanish  Franciscan  missionary 
establishment  existed  at  Awatovi  during  the 
17th  century.  The  extensive  ruin  of  Awatovi 
and  the  smaller  sites  near  by  thus  presented  to 
the  investigators  on  the  Expedition  staff  nearly 
1200  years  of  buried  history. 


One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
study  is  the  fact  that  the  history  so  preserved 
represents  an  unbroken  current  of  cultural  de- 
velopment which  is  still  flowing  in  the  modern 
Hopi  towns  and  farms.  Thus  we  have  at  hand 
one  of  the  ideal  situations  in  archaeology  where 
the  archaeologist  can  use  effectively  the  re- 
searches of  ethnologists,  comparing  the  living 
culture  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  past, 
insofar  as  the  latter  may  be  deduced  and  re- 
constructed from  the  evidence  in  the  ruins. 
The  Expedition  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
that  respect  in  the  discovery  of  the  wall  paint- 
ings described  in  this  report.  The  opportuni- 
ties implicit  in  the  situation  were  seized  enthu- 
siastically by  Mr.  Smith  and  realized  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  our  original  conceptions 
while  we  were  excavating  the  paintings  in  the 
field.  The  reader  will  find  herein  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  ethnological  literature  of  the 
Southwest  in  all  of  its  aspects  which  bear  upon 
the  paintings.  Throughout  these  studies  we 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  error  charged, 
unfortunately  often  with  justice,  against  ar- 
chxology  in  the  past,  of  ignoring  the  wealth 
of  information  available  in  the  numerous 
ethnological,  historical,  phvsiographical,  and 
sociological  studies  of  the  Southwest,  informa- 
tion of  inestimable  value  for  imparting  life  and 
meaning  to  the  dust  and  debris  of  archaeology. 

The  invaluable  and  often  self-sacrificing  co- 
operation of  numerous  people  in  the  field  and 
in  the  .Museum,  including  technical  assistants, 
local  residents,  members  of  other  scientific  in- 
stitutions, students,  and  Government  officials, 
will  be  acknowledged  in  appropriate  places 
throughout  the  reports.  Permission  for  the 
field  work  was  granted  by  the  LTnited  States 
Department  of  the  Interior.  As  in  the  past,  we 
were  greatly  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the 
friendly  interest  and  extensive  knowledge, 
based  upon  a  lifetime's  experience  in  the  South- 
west, continually  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
Mr.  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  Consulting  Archaeol- 
ogist of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  On 
the  Reservations  we  received  much  help  from 
Mr.  Alexander  G.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Scth  Wil- 
son, superintendents  of  the  Hopi  Indian 
Agency  during  the  field  work;  Mr.  E.  R. 
Fryer,  superintendent  of  the  Navaho  Agency; 
and  Mr.  Roy  Potter,  superintendent  of  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Works  at  Keam's  Canyon. 
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Throughout  the  Awatovi  research  the  Pea- 
bodv  Museum  has  received  the  helpful  co- 
operation of  other  scientific  institutions  and 
agencies  working  in  the  Southwest.  These  in- 
clude: the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  the 
Arizona  State  Mus-eum  and  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Gila  Pueblo  Museum,  Pueblo  Grande  Museum, 
and  the  Amerind  Foundation,  all  in  Arizona; 
the  Southwest  Museum  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  .Museum,  the  Museum  of 
New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe,  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Museum  of  Ethnobotanv  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  the  Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy of  the  LTniversity  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology. 

While  the  Expedition  was  in  the  field  and 
in  the  intervals  between  seasons,  one  of  its 
greatest  benefactors  was  Mr.  Wilmer  C.  Rob- 
erts,  proprietor  of  the  Jeddito  Trading  Post. 
Our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  his  charming  wife 
is  heartily  shared  by  the  numerous  visitors  to 
our  camp  and  by  all  students  and  travelers 
familiar  with  the  Reservation.  His  activities  as 
agent  for  the  Expedition,  his  excellent  scien- 
tific and  historical  library  of  the  Southwest, 
and  his  gracious  hospitality  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  success  of  our  enterprise  and 
to  the  happiness  of  our  staff. 

Just  as  we  needed  an  agent  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, so  also  did  we  need  similar  representation 
"in  town."  Throughout  our  activities  in  Ariz- 
ona. Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  O.  McKenna  of 
Winslow  served  as  guides,  counselors,  and 
friends  to  the  Expedition  and  its  staff.  Their 
pleasant  garden  was  a  welcome  oasis  on  our 
trips  to  town  and  their  assistance  was  invalu- 
able in  the  outfitting  of  the  camp.  Their  suc- 
cessful coups  included  such  varied  services  as 
providing  a  cookstove,  a  piano,  and  an  Episco- 
palian clergyman  to  officiate  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Director. 

In  Holbrook,  our  other  contact  town  on  the 
Railroad,  services  of  agency  and  assistance 
were  cheerfully  and  effectively  rendered  by 
Mr.  Dallas  Guttery,  manager  of  the  Holbrook 
wholesale  division  of  Babbitt  Brothers'  Trading 
Company. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FIVE-YEAR 
PROGRAM 

During  the  five  field  seasons,  1935  to  1939, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Awatovi  Expedi- 
tion were  as  follows. 

I.  2 1  sites  were  excavated  entirely  or  in 
part,  extending  chronologically  from  approxi- 
mately the  6th  century  a.d.  to  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century  a.d. 

II.  At  those  21  sites,  approximately  1500 
rooms  were  excavated,  1 300  of  them  at  the 
pueblo  of  Awatovi,  200  of  them  at  other  sites 
on  Antelope  Mesa  and  in  the  Jeddito  Valley. 

III.  The  total  number  of  sites  located  and 
mapped  was  296,  including  historic  Hopi  and 
Navaho  sites.  A  surface  survey  was  made  of 
each  one,  including  sketch  maps  of  the  large 
sites  and  artifact  collections  wherever  such 
material  was  available. 

IV.  A  17th-century  Franciscan  missionary 
establishment,  San  Bernardo  de  Aguatubi.  was 
excavated,  including:  3  churches,  2  of  which 
were  over  100  feet  long;  a  friary  arranged  in 
a  quadrangle  around  a  sacred  garden;  the 
church  offices  and  instruction  rooms;  and  a 
barracks-stable.  A  description  of  our  excava- 
tion of  the  Mission,  conjectural  reconstruction 
of  the  buildings  and  of  the  life  led  in  them, 
and  a  study  of  paintings  on  the  altars  and  of 
painted  imitations  of  pottery  tiles  on  the 
church  walls  will  be  found  in  Franciscan 
Aivatovi,  by  Montgomery.  Smith,  and  Brew, 
Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  vol.  XXXVI, 
1940. 

V  At  Awatovi,  in  addition  to  large-scale 
excavations.  6*.  small  tests  were  made  in  parts 
of  the  site  not  dug  extensivelv.  As  a  result  it 
is  possible  to  date  the  periods  of  occupation  at 
all  parts  of  the  site. 

VI.  The  murals  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  report  were  discovered  early  in  the  sec- 
ond season.  They  were  found  in  sufficient 
profusion  so  that  at  least  one  kiva  with  painted 
walls  was  being  worked  at  Awatovi  or 
Kawaika-a  at  all  times  throughout  the  four 
main  excavation  seasons. 

VII.  11.700  artifacts  of  stone  and  bone 
were  excavated  and  catalogued.  Because  of 
the  great  quantity,  descriptive  and  analytical 
studies  of  much  of  this  material  were  made  in 
a  laboratory  at  the  Awatovi  camp. 
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VIII.  8500  pottery  specimens  were  exca- 
vated and  catalogued.  In  addition,  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  potsherds  was  washed,  classi- 
fied, and  recorded  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Cosgrove  and 
her  assistants  in  the  pottery  tent.  The  largest 
number  was  handled  during  the  1938  season, 
when  243,87  1  potsherds  passed  over  the  clas- 
sifying tables. 

IX.  Technological  studies  of  the  pottery 
were  made  by  Miss  Anna  O.  Shepard  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Her 
work  included  the  collection  of  local  clays 
and  firing  experiments  in  which  the  local  pre- 
historic wares  were  duplicated. 

X.  Although  perishable  material  is  seldom 
preserved  in  Southwestern  sites  except  in  the 
dry  caves,  a  surprising  amount  was  obtained  at 
Awatovi,  including  basketry,  fragments  of 
cloth,  and  pieces  of  carved  wood  from  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

XI.  Thorough  physiographic  and  geologi- 
cal studies  were  made  in  the  Jeddito  region 
and  extended  in  some  instances  to  include  the 
entire  Hopi  country  and  the  whole  of  Black 
.Mesa.  These  studies  are  published  in  The 
Changing  Physical  Environment  of  the  Hopi 
Indians  of  Arizona,  by  John  T.  Hack,  Papers 
of  the  Peabody  Museum,  vol.  XXXV,  no.  1, 
1942. 

XII.  Extensive  prehistoric  coal  mining  op- 
erations were  discovered,  mapped,  excavated 
in  part,  and  described  in  Prehistoric  Coal  Min- 
ing in  the  Jeddito  Valley,  Arizona,  by  John  T. 
Hack,  Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  vol. 
XXXV.  no.  2,  1942. 

XIII.  Detailed  ethnobotanical  studies  were 
made  by  Mr.  Volnev  H.  Jones  of  the  Univer- 
sity" of  .Michigan.  These  included  analysis  of 
the  plant  remains  found  in  the  excavations,  a 
survey  of  the  present  wild  plants  of  the  region, 
and  a  study  of  plant  material  encased  in  the 
adobe  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
17th-century  Franciscan  buildings.  The  plant 
remains  preserved  in  the  bricks  have  given 
valuable  information  about  the  introduction 
into  the  Hopi  country  of  various  European 
plants  brought  into  the  Southwest  by  the 
Spaniards. 

XIV.  Approximately  2000  tree-ring  speci- 
mens were  dated  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Hall,  Jr.  Most 
of  these  were  fragments  of  timbers  used  in 
construction. 


XV.  Air  photographs  were  taken  of  the  re- 
gion, including  pictures  of  the  modern  Hopi 
towns  and  field  systems. 


As  indicated  by  the  varied  nature  of  the 
activities  in  the  above  list,  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Expedition  to  encourage  the  co-operation 
of  students  in  other  branches  of  learning  who 
believed  that  their  techniques  could  appre- 
ciably augment  the  strictly  archaeological  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  prehistory.  This 
policy  has  been  justified  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. 

EXCAVATIONS 

The  excavated  sites  revealed  remains  of  in- 
habitants of  the  region  from  early  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  first  millennium  a.d.  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century.  In  terms  of  the 
Pecos  Conference  classification  of  Southwest- 
ern cultures,1  on  the  basis  of  architecture,  pot- 
tery, and  tree-ring  dating,  the  periods  repre- 
sented were:  Basket  Maker  III,  Pueblo  I, 
Pueblo  II,  Pueblo  III,  Pueblo  IV,  and  part  of 
Pueblo  V.  In  terms  of  Dr.  Colton's  applica- 
tion to  northern  Arizona  of  the  Gila  Pueblo 
system  of  culture  classification  2  the  following 
foci  of  the  Kayenta  and  Tusayan  branches  of 
the  Anasazi  root  seemed  to  be  present:  Lino, 
Marsh  Pass,  Black  Mesa,  Kiako,  Polacca, 
Hukovi,  Jeddito,  Sikyatki,  and  San  Bernardino 
(Bernardo). 

The  2  1  sites  excavated  were: 

Awatovi:  A  large  pueblo  covering  23  acres 
on  the  rim  of  Antelope  Mesa  overlooking  the 
Jeddito  Valley,  occupied  during  Pueblo  III, 
Pueblo  IV,  and  part  of  Pueblo  V  times. 

Kawaika-a:  A  large  Pueblo  III-IV  site  on 
the  rim  of  the  mesa  approximately  3  miles 
above  Awatovi. 

Chakpahu:  A  similar  site  about  half  way  be- 
tween Kawaika-a  and  the  Jeddito  Trading 
Post. 

Ncsuftonga:  A  similar  site  on  the  rim  di- 
rectly above  the  Jeddito  Trading  Post. 

Pink  Arrow:  A  small  Pueblo  III-IV  site  of 
approximately  40  rooms  on  the  rim  at  the  head 
of  a  small  side  canyon  between  Chakpahu  and 
Nesuftonga.  Thirty-two  rooms  and  a  kiva 
were  excavated. 


1  Roberts,  1935,  pp.  1-35. 


!  Colton,  1939. 
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Site  4:  A  Basket  Maker  Ill-Pueblo  III  site 
on  the  mesa  rim  1  mile  west  of  the  Jeddito 
Trading  Post. 

Site  4a:  A  Basket  Maker  Ill-Pueblo  III  site 
200  yards  west  of  Site  4.  At  Sites  4  and  4a  the 
development  of  both  subterranean  and  above- 
ground  rooms  could  be  traced  for  at  least  600 
years.  During  the  1938  and  1939  seasons,  the 
excavations  at  these  two  sites  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Amsden  of  the 
Southwest  Museum  at  Los  Angeles. 

Site  1 01:  A  Basket  Maker  III  site  away  from 
the  rim,  one  of  the  few  sites  in  the  middle  of 
the  mesa. 

Site  102:  A  small  Pueblo  II  unit  on  the  rim 
above  the  Jeddito  Trading  Post  and  near  the 
large  site  of  Nesuftonga:  2  rooms  and  2  out- 
side firepits. 

Site  103:  A  3-room  Pueblo  II  unit  near  Pink 
Arrow. 

Site  104:  A  series  of  Pueblo  IT — III  units  in  a 
side  canyon  and  in  the  rocky  breaks  below 
Pink  Arrow:   19  rooms,  1  kiva. 

Site  105:  A  9-room  Pueblo  II-III  unit  on  the 
rim  near  Pink  Arrow. 

Site  106:  A  Pueblo  III  unit  of  S  rooms  on 
the  north  rim  of  Tallahogan  Canyon. 

Site  107:  A  Pueblo  I-III  unit  near  Site  106, 
with  14  rooms,  and  a  D-shaped  kiva. 

Site  108:  A  Pueblo  II-III  unit  on  a  bench 
below  the  main  Jeddito  rim  between  Awatovi 
and  Kawaika-a;  8  rooms  and  1  kiva. 

Sites  109  and  1 10:  Pueblo  II  sherd  areas  near 
Site  108  where  testing  failed  to  locate  house 
structures. 

Site  111:  An  early  Pueblo  II  site  on  the  mesa 
top  approximately  Y2  mile  from  the  head  of 
Tallahogan  Canyon:  5  rooms,  5  pit-houses 
and  kivas. 

Site  169:  An  early  Pueblo  II  site  near  Site 
108:  2  pit-houses;  important  because  of  strik- 
ing resemblances  in  masonry  and  house  plan 
to  the  Pueblo  II  pit-houses  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountain  region. 

Site  231:  An  8-room  Pueblo  III  site  on  the 
first  bench  below  the  rim  near  Pink  Arrow. 

Site  26  v  A  Pueblo  I— IT  site  below  the  main 
Jeddito  rim  near  Skunk  Spring.  The  site  was 
in  a  steep-sided  sand  dune  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  eroded  awav.  One  very  interest- 
ing structure  remained  which,  architecturallv. 
was  a  transitional  form  between  the  pit-house 


and  the  kiva.  This  was  the  only  excavated  site 
in  which  there  was  a  large  occurrence  of  fine- 
line  Pueblo  I  Kana-a  Black-on-white  pottery, 
which  is  rare  in  the  Jeddito  region. 

Site  264:  One  of  our  most  important  sites,  a 
village  approximately  '/4  rnile  long,  on  a  point 
projecting  out  into  the  Jeddito  Valley  below 
Kawaika-a.  The  main  occupation  was  Basket 
iMaker  Ill-Pueblo  I,  with  a  single  Pueblo  II 
house  built  in  a  large,  earlier  pit-house.  Seven 
pit-houses,  and  19  isolated  slab-lined  storage 
chambers,  7  contiguous  storage  chambers,  1 
rectangular  room,  and  6  outdoor  firepits  were 
excavated.  This  site  and  Site  4a  were  of  great 
importance  because  of  the  occurrence  of  traits 
comparable  on  the  one  hand  to  Basket  Maker 
Ill-Pueblo  I  sites  of  the  San  Juan  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  contemporary  sites  along  the 
Mogollon  Rim  south  of  the  Little  Colorado 
and  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  region. 


Excavations  in  the  great  ruins  were  for  the 
most  part  restricted  to  Awatovi  where  large 
blocks  of  rooms  were  cleared  in  many  parts  of 
the  town  and  smaller  tests  established  the  time 
of  occupation  in  all  sections.  Digging  in  the 
other  large  pueblos  consisted  of  small  tests 
by  means  of  which  they  were  compared  with 
the  findings  at  the  main  site.  The  chief  reason 
for  the  selection  of  Awatovi  for  major  ex- 
cavations was  the  apparent  assurance,  obtained 
in  preliminary  reconnaissance,  that  it  held  the 
longest  record  of  occupation.  Furthermore, 
that  record  was  not  restricted  to  prehistoric 
remains,  for  Awatovi  was  the  site  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Mission  of  San  Bernardo  de  Aguatubi 
and  it  is  known  from  definite  though  meager 
historic  references  that  the  pueblo  was  still 
inhabited  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

It  is  generally  assumed  from  the  description 
given  that  Awatovi,  although  not  mentioned 
by  name,  was  the  first  of  the  Tusayan  pueblos 
encountered  by  Tovar  of  the  Coronado  Ex- 
pedition in  1540.  Espejo  visited  Awatovi  in 
ifS}-,  and  Oiiate  in  1508.  In  16:9  the  Fran- 
ciscan Mission  was  authorized,  and  from  ap- 
proximately that  date  until  the  Pueblo  Rebel- 
lion in  1680  the  inhabitants  were  in  close  con- 
tact with  at  least  a  few  Europeans. 

After  the  Rebellion  twelve  years  elapsed 
before  the  Spaniards  returned.    In   1692   the 
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"Moqui"  pueblos,  including  Awatovi,  were 
visited  by  de  Vargas  with  a  military  expedi- 
tion and  once  more  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  European  civilization.  The 
re-acceptance  of  Spanish  suzerainty  and  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  been  more  complete  at 
Awatovi  than  in  the  other  villages  of  Tusavan. 
This  fact  may  have  contributed  to  the  eventual 
downfall  of  the  town. 

The  nature  of  the  abandonment  of  Awatovi 
is  not  very  clear.  At  present,  based  on  Hopi 
tradition  and  very  limited  references  in  con- 
temporary official  New  Mexican  documents, 
the  following  story  can  be  pieced  out.  Some- 
time during  the  winter  of  1 700-1 701  bands  of 
men,  probably  recruited  from  the  Hopi  towns 
of  First  and  Second  Mesas  (there  is  great  dis- 
agreement in  Hopi  stories  on  this  point)  at- 
tacked the  village  and  are  said  to  have  mas- 
sacred the  male  inhabitants.   As  far  as  our  in- 
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formation  goes,  this  marked  the  end  of  Awat- 
ovi as  an  inhabited  site.  However,  the  unsat- 
isfactory nature  of  this  evidence  is  apparent, 
and  the  possibility  of  people  living  at  Awatovi 
after  1701  must  be  considered.  But  we  do 
know  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
of  life  after  the  first  Spanish  contact  lies  re- 
corded in  these  ruins.  The  excavation  of 
Awatovi  and  test  digging-  in  the  other  large 
pueblos  on  Antelope  Mesa  demonstrated  that 
the  occupation  of  the  large  sites  began  in  the 
Pueblo  III  period,  apparently  during  the  13th 
century,  and  reached  its  greatest  extent  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  In  order  to  obtain 
information  about  life  in  the  Jeddito  before 
that  time  the  small  sites  listed  above  were  ex- 
amined. The  result  was  a  developmental  pic- 
ture of  the  growth  of  Pueblo  civilization  in 
that  area  from  the  middle  of  the  first  millen- 
nium a.d.  to  the  present  time. 

J.  O.  Brew 
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In  addition  to  the  permanent  staff  the  fol- 
lowing people  were  associated  with  the  Expe- 
dition at  one  time  or  another  in  specialized 
capacities  or  as  general  assistants.  These  are 
listed  below,  with  the  years  during  which  they 
were  at  Awatovi. 
Excavation  Supervisors 

Thomas  N.  Campbell,  University  of  Texas, 

'937 

John  M.  Longvear,  III,  Peabody  Museum, 

•937 
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William  H.  Claflin,  Jr.,  Belmont,  Massachu- 
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Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin,  Jr.,  Belmont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1936,  1937,  193S 
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THE  excavations  out  of  which  transpired 
the  subject  matter  of  this  report  have  al- 
ready been  described  and  evaluated  herein  by 
Dr.  John  O.  Brew.  It  remains  for  me  only  to 
record  the  particular  contributions  made  by 
each  of  several  persons  to  its  study  and  pres- 
entation. 

Although  every  member  of  the  field  parties 
throughout  the  four  seasons  in  which  work  on 
the  kiva  mural  paintings  was  pursued  was  in- 
terested and  helpful,  certain  special  acknowl- 
edgements are  appropriate.  First  of  all  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Donald  Scott,  as  Director  of 
the  Museum  during  the  field  seasons  as  well  as 
the  period  of  research  and  preparation  of  this 
report,  for  his  keen  interest  in  the  subject  and 
his  sympathetic  and  helpful,  co-operation  and 
sponsorship,  through  which  the  facilities  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  were  at  all  times  made  avail- 
able to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  the  field  several  persons  took  active  part 
in  the  cleaning  of  the  mural  paintings  and  in 
preparing  them  for  study  and  preservation. 
Those  who  assisted  me  in  the  tedious  process  of 
scraping  off  the  successive  layers  of  plaster 
were  Mrs.  Donald  Scott,  Mrs.  John  O.  Brew, 
Miss  Penrose  Davis  (now  Mrs.  Eugene  C. 
Worman),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Amsden, 
Miss  Helen  Claflin  (now  Mrs.  John  Spring), 
Dr.  George  W.  Brainerd,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Cos- 
grove,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hornblower.  The  field 
drawings,  on  which  were  based  the  reproduc- 
tions subsequently  made  at  the  Museum,  were 
made  by  the  writer  with  very  considerable  as- 
sistance from  Dr.  George  W.  Brainerd  during 
the  season  of  1937  and  from  Airs.  Worman 
during  that  of  1939. 

By  far  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  project  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Worman  through  her  work  at  the  Museum 
after  the  close  of  the  final  field  season,  when 
she  devoted  many  months  to  the  painstaking 
and  very  effective  task  of  executing  colored 
reproductions  of  the  mural  paintings.  This  in- 
volved not  only  participation  in  an  exhaustive 
series  of  experiments  for  the  establishment  of 
acceptable  techniques,  but  also  the  actual  draft- 
ing and  painting  of  the  reproductions  from  the 


field  notes  and  scale  drawings.  Her  ingenuity, 
patience,  and  virtuosity  are  very  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  repro- 
ductions. A  considerable  number  of  the  latter 
were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  W.  Vasey, 
who  likewise  brought  to  her  task  great  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  unflagging  enthusiasm. 
To  both  of  these  ladies  I  am  indebted  immeas- 
urably for  their  indispensable  aid. 

The  many  technical  problems  that  arose  dur- 
ing the  work  were  solved  with  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  numerous  people.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lan- 
caster, the  Assistant  Field  Director,  gave  no 
little  aid  in  matters  of  excavation  and  stabiliza- 
tion techniques,  as  did  other  members  of  the 
staff.  The  crucial  problem  of  removing  the 
paintings  by  stripping  was  solved  largely 
through  the  practical  suggestions  and  advice  of 
Dr.  Gordon  Vivian  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  who  had  had  previous  experience  at 
Kuaua,  and  who  generously  explained  to  us  his 
methods.  In  this  same  connection,  however,  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  advice  provided  by 
Messrs.  Rutherford  J.  Gettens,  George  Stout, 
and  Murray  Pease  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
and  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Orchard,  Assistant  Cura- 
tor of  Archaeology  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

In  the  matter  of  making  the  reproductions 
much  helpful  advice  was  contributed  also  by 
Messrs.  Orchard  and  Pease  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Carl  Zerbe  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  others.  The  photographs  of  the  reproduc- 
tions, from  which  were  made  the  plates  pub- 
lished herein,  were  made  at  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Ufford. 
As  an  incident  to  the  study  of  the  mural 
paintings  systematic  analyses  of  the  pigments 
and  other  material  constituents  were  made. 
These  were  carried  out  very  thoroughly  by 
Mr.  Rutherford  J.  Gettens  of  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum,  who  studied  many  hundred  samples 
microscopically;  the  late  Dr.  Harry  Berman  of 
the  Department  of  Mineralogy  of  Harvard 
University,  who  analysed  some  of  them  miner- 
aloffically;  Dr.  Rockwell  Kent,  III,  also  for- 
merly of  the  same  Department  of  iMineralogy, 
who  did  selected  spectrographic  analyses;  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Greene  of  Massachusetts  In- 
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stitute  of  Technology,  who  made  qualitative 
chemical  tests. 

Direct  contributions  to  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript  were  many.  All  ink  drawings 
were  made  by  Airs.  Worman  and  Miss  Avis 
Tulloch,  the  latter  of  whom  also  did  the 
graphic  tables  or  charts.  Typing'  was  done  by 
.Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Brew,  .Miss  Margret  Hatha- 
way, and  Mrs.  Marjorie  D.  Smith.  To  all  of 
them  I  wish  to  express  sincere  admiration  for 
their  signal  success  in  coping  with  my  cal- 
ligraphy. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  nu- 
merous persons  for  permission  to  include  in 
this  report  unpublished  data  and  illustrations- 
Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  kindly  gave  me  two  photo- 
graphs of  mural  paintings  from  sites  in  McElmo 
Canyon  and  .Mesa  Verde,  Colorado,  repro- 
duced herein  in  figure  7,  f  and  g.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Dibble  of  the  University  of  Utah  sent  a  full 
description  and  several  photographs  of  a  mural 
decoration  from  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  re- 
produced in  figure  7,  h.  Mr.  Alden  B.  Stevens 
provided  a  photograph  of  a  wall  painting  from 
Zuni,  reproduced  in  figure  36,  c,  and  Dr.  J. 
Charles  Kelley  that  of  one  from  Isleta,  repro- 
duced in  figure  36,  /'.  I  am  especially  indebted 
to  Dr.  Frank  C.  Hibben  for  permission  to  make 
extensive  quotations  and  to  reproduce  in  figure 
7,  a,  b,  c,  and  e,  drawings  from  his  doctoral 
thesis  in  the  YVidener  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Frederic  H.  Douglas  of  the  Den- 
ver Art  Museum  lent  two  drawings  of  modern 
Acoma  embroidered  kilts,  which  are  illustrated 
in  figure  25,  n  and  p.  To  Dr.  Bertha  Dutton, 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Museum  of  New  Mexico, 
I  am  vastly  indebted  for  her  gift  of  a  complete 
set  of  photographs  of  the  mural  paintings  ex- 
cavated at  Kuaua,  used  for  comparative  study. 

Others  who  have  assisted  me  with  encour- 
agement, information  or  advice  are  many,  but 
I  should  be  derelict  did  I  not  mention  Fred 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
May,  1949 


Kabotie,  Wilson  Tewaquaptcwa,  Don  Tala- 
yesva,  Jim  Kewanwytewa,  and  Edmund  Ne- 
quatewa,  all  Hopi  Indians  who  provided  iden- 
tifications and  general  commentary  on  many  of 
the  esoteric  features  of  the  paintings.  Only 
slightly  less  help  was  given  by  several  members 
of  our  excavation  crew  of  Flopi  workmen, 
who  at  all  times  evinced  an  intense  interest  in 
the  paintings  as  they  came  to  light.  Somewhat 
more  sophisticated  comments  were  made  by 
Dr.  Mischa  Titiev  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  Fred  Eggan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hill  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  who  also  allowed 
me  to  study  his  collection  of  kachina  paint- 
ings from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  Mr.  Frede- 
ric H.  Douglas  of  the  Denver  Art  Museum,  and 
others.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Dockstader  of  Cran- 
brook  Institute  made  numerous  valuable  sug- 
gestions toward  the  identification  of  various 
details  in  the  paintings. 

The  unmitigated  incubus  of  editing  the 
manuscript,  guiding  it  through  the  press,  and 
proof-reading  and  checking  all  references,  was 
born  uncomplainingly  and  effectually  by  Miss 
Cordelia  Gait  of  the  Publications  Department 
of  the  Peabodv  Museum,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Melville  Smith.' 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  appreciation 
of  all  is  owed  to  Dr.  John  O.  Brew,  in  his  trini- 
tarian  capacities  of  Field  Director  of  the  Awa- 
tovi  Expedition  during  the  seasons  of  field 
work.  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  dur- 
ing the  final  period  of  preparing  and  publishing 
this  report,  and  guide,  counselor,  and  friend  at 
all  times.  To  his  stimulation,  encouragement, 
'and  moral  support  is  in  large  measure  due 
whatever  worth  may  appertain  to  the  product. 
His  meticulous  reading  of  the  manuscript  and 
his  incisive  and  exhaustive  comments  thereon 
subject  him  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  what- 
ever burden  of  censure  or  praise  may  be  its  due. 
I  hope  that  his  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Watson  Smith 
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KIVA  MURAL  DECORATIONS 
AT  AWATOVI  AND  KAWAIKA-A 

WITH  A  SURVEY  OF  OTHER  WALL  PAINTINGS 
IN  THE  PUEBLO  SOUTHWEST 


BACKGROUND  AND  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


SINCE  this  report  is  only  one  in  a  series  that 
will  together  present  the  results  of  the 
Peabodv  .Museum  Expedition  to  the  Jeddito 
Valley,  Arizona,  and  since  it  is  furthermore 
devoted  to  a  highly  specialized  phase  of  the 
work  done  there,  little  need  be  said  here  be- 
yond what  has  already  been  presented  in  the 
Foreword  concerning  the  physiographic  and 
archaeological  background  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. The  history  and  prehistory  of  the  two 
great  village  sites  of  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a, 
as  well  as  their  geographical  setting,  are  thor- 
oughly treated  in  other  volumes  of  this  series, 
and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
considerations  that  have  only  the  most  direct 
and  intimate  bearing  upon  the  story  of  the  kiva 
wall  paintings,  which  form  the  present  field  of 
investigation.  It  perhaps  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  limited  and  specialized  subject  cannot 
be  adequately  considered  without  regard  to  its 
context,  and  it  is  certainly  not  mv  intention  to 
present  it  in  vacuo.  The  ceremonial  paintings 
that  will  form  the  burden  of  our  story  are.  of 
course,  only  a  single  feature,  perhaps  a  minor 
one.  within  a  widely  ramified  cultural  complex 
that  embraces  every  phase  of  the  life  that  was 
so  long  and  so  vigorously  lived  in  these  villages, 
and  that  reaches  out  from  that  focus  to  all  parts 
of  the  Pueblo  world,  as  well  as  backward  and 
forward  in  the  time  dimension. 

PLACE  OF  CEREMONIAL  IN 
PUEBLO  LIFE 

From  the  verv  beginnings  of  things  in  the 
Southwest  up  to  and  including  our  own  stri- 
dent twentieth  century,  the  continuum  of 
Pueblo  civilization  has  developed  and  adapted 
and  survived.  At  the  core  of  that  culture,  as  of 
any  other  viable  culture,  we  shall  find,  if  we 
will  seek  it,  the  religious  genius  of  the  people, 
which  is  at  once  the  mystical  inspiration  of 
their  social  and  moral  discipline  and  a  practical 
rationalization  of  both  their  necessary  adjust- 
ment to  the  exigencies  of  their  environment  and 
their  inherent  human  limitations. 

As  with  most  primitive  peoples,  so  also  with 
the  Pueblos,  religion  is  not  compartmentalized 
and  catalogued  within  the  filing  system  of  their 


lives,  as  it  tends  to  be  in  more  sophisticated 
societies.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  per- 
vade and  suffuse  the  entire  complex  of  their 
existence,  and  it  supplies  the  necessary  linkage 
that  binds  together  groups  of  human  beings 
both  in  time  and  in  space  into  a  coherent  body 
that  may  properly  be  called  a  society,  a  culture, 
or  a  nation.  In  no  true  sense,  therefore,  can  we 
legitimately  discuss  the  religious  life  as  distinct 
from  the  economic,  social,  political,  or  even 
physiological  lives  of  any  primitive  people. 
They  are  really  all  one,  and  the  religious  phase 
is  a  most  significant  one  in  furnishing  a  key  to 
the  fundamental  genius  or  raison  d'etre  of  any 
culture.  Certainly  it  is  the  conservative  force, 
using  that  word  in  its  original  and  still  respect- 
able sense,  that  cements  a  society  together,  and 
that  is  mainly  responsible  for  enabling  such  a 
people  as  the  modern  Pueblo  Indians,  sorelv 
beset  as  they  are  by  the  buldceonings  of  out- 
rageous fortune,  to  hold  fast  within  the  cultural 
framework  of  a  venerable  past  of  which  they 
themselves  actually  know  verv  little. 

The  Pueblos  are,  indeed,  the  archtvpe  of  the 
conservative,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  modern 
ethnographer  as  well  as  the  archaeologist  that 
this  is  so,  because  it  enables  them  to  glean  in 
the  same  fields  and  to  enrich  their  harvests  bv 
association  with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of 
modern  Pueblo  ceremonial  practices  provides 
us  with  keener  insight  into  the  lives  and  even 
the  minds  of  the  dwellers  in  ancient  towns, 
those  once  mysterious  people  whom  the  Nav- 
ahos  call  the  Anasazi,  the  ones  who  have  gone 
before.  And  reciprocally,  the  material  remains 
of  those  old  folk  can  explain  to  us  much  that  is 
obscure  in  the  patterns  of  religious  mvsticism 
and  social  sanctions  that  govern  the  lives  of 
their  inheritors. 

THE  K1VA  AND  ITS  CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS 

It  is,  then,  as  a  specialized  but  not  dissociated 
manifestation  that  we  shall  think  of  the  kiva 
mural  decorations  of  the  Jeddito  ruins.  But  for 
practical  reasons  we  shall  not  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  archaeological  setting  bevond 
a  few  words  about  the  rooms  in  which  they 
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were  constructed.  We  know  from  numerous 
modern  observations  as  well  as  from  many  ar- 
chxological  discoveries  that  in  almost  all  Pu- 
eblo dwelling  units  from  the  early  to  the  most 
recent,  some  special  chamber  was  constructed 
and  used  in  part,  at  least,  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. These  have  come  to  be  uniformly  re- 
ferred to  in  English,  wherever  and  in  whatever 
form  they  occur,  as  kivas,  which  is  the  Hopi 
word  for  them,  although  other  Pueblo  peoples 
have  their  own  terms.  We  shall  follow  this 
precedent. 


pie,  while  others  involve  a  very  elaborate  para- 
phernalia, including  masks,  costumes,  altars, 
wall  paintings,  and  a  wide  variety  of  ritual 
objects.  Most,  if  not  all,  contain  prayers,  songs, 
dances,  and  various  forms  of  magic,  and  each  is 
conducted  by  a  hierarchical  priesthood,  whose 
membership  is  correlative  with  that  of  a  par- 
ticular society  or  fraternity.  The  society  is 
said  to  "own"  its  ceremony  as  well  as  the  tan- 
gible  accouterments   that  gfo   with  it,   and   it 

O  CD 

usually  also  "owns,"  or  at  least  has  pre- 
emptive right  to  use,  a  particular  kiva  at  those 


Fig.  2.   The  Hopi  Area,  showing  the  location  of  villages,  both  prehistoric  and  modern,  together  with  the 

major  physiographic  features  and  existing  roads. 


At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  it  may  be 
said  that  among  all  the  Pueblo  groups  there 
exist  certain  societies  or  fraternities,  usually  but 
not  always  masculine,  the  primary  function  of 
each  of  which  is  the  periodic  celebration  of 
some  particular  esoteric  ceremonial  ritual. 
These  ceremonies  vary  from  brief  observances 
to  extended  performances  lasting  as  long  as 
nine  days  and  nights.   Some  are  relatively  sim- 


times  during  which  the  observance  of  its  spe- 
cial ceremonial  is  prescribed  by  the  ritual  cal- 
endar. The  calendar  itself  is  constructed  on  an 
annual  basis  and  most  ceremonies  therefore 
recur  with  seasonal  regularity. 

A  particular  kiva  may  thus  be  used  by  one 
or  by  several  societies  in  turn,  and  during  the 
period  of  its  ritual  use  admission  is  usually 
restricted  to  those  persons  who  have  a  partici- 
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pating  function  in  the  current  observance.  At 
other  times,  however,  no  such  exclusion  is 
practised,  and  the  kiva  becomes  a  sort  of  social 
room  to  which  any  resident  of  the  village,  and 
sometimes  even  white  persons,  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Although  local  standards  of  size  and  shape 
are  pretty  consistent  and  enduring  over  fairly 
long  periods  of  time,  kivas  vary  enormously 
throughout  the  Pueblo  area.  A  kiva  may  be 
circular,  rectangular,  D-shaped,  or  complicated 
by  alcoves  or  offsets,  and  it  may  be  of  almost 
any  size  within  the  architectural  capacities  of 
its  builders  to  construct.  It  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  subterranean,  or  it  may  be  completely 
above  ground.  It  may  have  an  entrance  only 
through  a  hatchway  in  the  roof  or  by  means  of 
a  door  in  one  of  the  walls.  It  may  contain  some 
or  all  of  a  variety  of  interior  features  or  appur- 
tenances, such  as  columns  or  pilasters  to  sup- 
port the  roof,  benches  about  the  walls,  fire- 
places, ventilator  shafts,  niches  in  the  walls  for 
the  storage  of  sacred  objects,  symbolic  open- 
ings in  the  floor  leading  to  the  Underworld, 
fixtures  for  the  erection  of  looms,  and  so  on. 
No  one  of  these  things  seems  to  be  absolutely 
essential,  however,  and  about  all  that  we  can 
say  is  that  no  general  definition  can  be  formu- 
lated beyond  that  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  walls, 
and  a  roof.1 

JEDDITO  KIVAS 

Physical  Characteristics.  In  the  Jeddito 
ruins,  the  kivas  in  which  all  of  the  mural  paint- 
ings were  discovered,  were,  however,  of  a 
highly  consistent  pattern.  All  were  rectangu- 
lar, or  very  nearly  so,  varying  in  length  usually 
between  4  and  6  meters,  with  two  cases  of  less 
than  4  meters,  and  one  of  almost  7  meters;  and 
in  width  between  2.5  and  4  meters,  with  one 
case  of  less  than  2.5  meters  and  two  of  about 
5  meters.  Several  were  complicated  in  plan  by 
having  rectangular  offsets  constructed  in  one 
or  more  corners,  the  reason  for  which  is  not 
apparent.  In  inside  height  they  probably 
reached  approximately  2.5  meters,  although 
this  is  an  inferential  generality,  since  in  only 
two  cases  were  the  original  roofs  intact,  these 

1  A  selection  of  illustrations  showing  exterior  views 
of  modern  Pueblo  kivas  as  well  as  of  interiors,  some  of 
the  latter  during  the  progress  of  ceremonials,  is 
shown  in  figures  31  and  32. 


being  in  Rooms  78S  and  908.  The  floors  were 
probably  always  covered  with  large  slabs  of 
laminated  sandstone,  carefully  trimmed  and 
matched,  to  form  a  neat  pavement,  immediately 
beneath  which  was  frequently  a  layer  of  clean 
sand  or  coal  ash  to  act  as  a  bed  for  the  paving 
slabs.  Many  of  these  floors  were  found  intact, 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  those  from  other 
rooms  had  been  robbed  after  abandonment.2 

Roofs  were  probably  built  in  the  manner 
common  to  Pueblo  architecture,  with  several 
heavy  log  beams  laid  across  the  shorter  dimen- 
sion of  the  room,  smaller  sticks  placed  at  right 
angles  above  them,  and  the  entire  framework 
covered  by  brush  and  earth.  The  entrance  must 
in  all  cases  have  been  by  means  of  a  hatchway 
in  the  roof,  for  although  only  in  Room  788  was 
this  feature  actually  found  intact,  there  was  no 
evidence  in  any  kiva  of  an  entranceway 
through  the  wall.  One  unusual  feature  may  be 
mentioned  here,  in  the  existence  of  small  pas- 
sageways through  the  walls  of  two  of  the  kivas. 
The  wall  separating  Rooms  218  and  229  was 
originally  pierced  by  a  small  aperture  just 
above  floor  level,  44  centimeters  high  by  41 
centimeters  wide.  This  could  hardly  have  been 
used  as  an  entrance,  however,  and  in  any  case 
was  closed  by  a  carefully  fitted  stone  slab  and 
then  plastered  over  prior  to  abandonment  of 
the  kivas. 

Every  kiva  excavated,  except  a  few  that  had 
been  too  far  destroyed  for  determination,  was 
equipped  with  a  broad  bench  across  one  end. 
This  was  usually  but  not  always  the  west  or 
south  end,  and  the  benches  varied  from  about 
40  to  55  centimeters  in  height  and  from  about 
100  to  1 80  centimeters  in  width.  Like  the  floor 
they  were  topped  with  carefully  laid  sandstone 
slabs,  and  the  upright  face  was  constructed  of 
masonry  similar  to  that  used  for  the  walls.  Be- 
neath the  bench  in  every  case  passed  a  hori- 
zontal tunnel,  its  mouth  placed  at  floor  level  in 
the  center  of  the  face  of  the  bench.  It  was 
always  of  rectangular  section,  approximately 
40  to'  60  centimeters  in  width  by  somewhat  less 
in  height,  and  extended  through  and  just  be- 
yond the  wall  behind  the  bench.  At  that  point, 
in  all  cases  in  which  this  end  of  the  room  had 


2  Four  views  of  typical  Jeddito  kivas  are  reproduced 
in  fitjure  33,  showing  the  benches  and  principal  floor 
features. 
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survived,  there  was  a  vertical  shaft  that  rose 
from  the  tunnel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  feature  is,  of  course,  the  familiar  "venti- 
lator" that  is  found  in  nearlv  all  Pueblo  kivas. 
In  many  cases,  though  not  in  all,  a  laroe  niche 
was  set  into  the  face  of  the  bench  on  each  side 
of  the  tunnel,  in  which  a  large  potterv  jar  had 
been  imbedded  to  serve  apparently  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  food  offerings  or  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia. 

The  three  other  walls  were  sometimes  quite 
without  additional  features,  although  in  many 
cases  the  two  longer  ones  also  had  benches  built 
against  them,  of  the  same  height  as  the  broad 
bench  just  described,  but  very  much  narrower, 
usually  about  50  to  75  centimeters  in  width. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  short  wall  opposite 
the  broad  bench  also  had  a  narrow  bench  like 
those  on  the  sides. 

On  analogy  to  modern  Pueblo  kivas  of  this 
same  type,  we  may  infer  that  during  ritual 
observations  an  altar  was  set  up  near  the  end 
opposite  the  broad  bench  and  that  the  partici- 
pants and  spectators  stood  or  sat  in  the  center 
of  the  room  and  upon  the  broad  bench,  facing 
the  altar.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  describe  the  altar  end  of  the  room  as  the 
front,  the  bench  or  ventilator  end,  the  back, 
and  the  two  longer  sides  as  right  and  left,  re- 
spectively. Throughout  this  volume  the  walls 
on  which  designs  were  painted  will  be  so  desig- 
nated. This  method  seems  more  lucid  than 
identification  by  compass  direction,  especially 
since  there  seemed  to  be  no  very  consistent 
orientation  system  for  the  kivas. 

The  kivas  themselves  were  often  partly  sub- 
terranean, but  never,  I  suspect,  entirely  so.  In 
many  cases  they  were  built  into  the  sloping 
earth  just  above  the  escarpment  of  the  mesa,  so 
that  the  front  portion  was  entirely  subter- 
ranean, but  the  back  must  have  been  almost 
wholly  above  ground,  in  the  manner  of  a  bank 
barn.  In  other  cases  they  were  enclosed  en- 
tirely within  the  architectural  complex  of  the 
ruin,  with  dwelling  rooms  all  about  them,  thus 
making  them  in  effect  if  not  literally  sub- 
terranean. 

Fluor  features  of  the  kivas  were  fairly  con- 
sistent, and  usually  included  a  firepit  of  rec- 
tangular form  located  about  one-third  the 
distance  from  the  face  of  the  broad  bench  to 
the  front  wall.   Five  of  the  kivas  had  two  fire- 


pits  each,  close  to  each  other,  and  both  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  room.  In  most  cases  the  fire- 
pits  contained  wood  ashes.  Six  of  them  con- 
tained coal  ashes,  although  in  no  instance  did 
both  pits  in  the  same  room  contain  coal  ashes. 
Between  the  firepit  or  firepits  and  the  mouth 
of  the  ventilator  tunnel  Mas  an  upright  slab  of 
sandstone,  usually  spoken  of  as  a  deflector. 
About  half  way  between  the  firepit  and  the 
front  wall  was  usually,  but  not  always,  a  small 
aperture  in  the  floor,  sometimes  covered  with 
a  wooden  slab,  and  probably  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  sipapn  or  the  entrance  to  the  Under- 
world. Frequently  the  floor  slabs  were  pierced 
with  rows  of  small  circular  holes  3  or  4  centi- 
meters in  diameter,  that  may  originally  have 
served  as  a  means  of  fixing  pegs  to  anchor  the 
lower  warp  beams  of  upright  looms  or  perhaps 
as  sockets  for  holding  upright  wooden  slats 
and  other  items  of  paraphernalia  that  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  altars. 

The  walls  themselves  differed  in  no  way 
'from  those  of  all  other  rooms  in  the  village, 
except  for  the  surface  finish  of  reinforced 
plaster  and  the  paintings  that  were  applied  to 
them.  Since  these  features  will  be  taken  up  at 
length  in  subsequent  sections  we  will  not  con- 
sider them  further  here.  Occasionally,  but  not 
often,  small  rectangular  niches  were  let  into 
the  walls,  for  what  purpose,  however,  is  not 
clear. 

Alterations  of  Kivas.  As  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  life  in  a  Jeddito  village  was  not  static 
there  are  abundant  instances  of  architectural 
alterations  in  many  of  the  kivas.  It  is  no  part  of 
this  discussion  to  investigate  in  detail  the  pre- 
cise history  of  each  particular  kiva,  but  we  can 
indicate  by  a  few  examples  the  general  char- 
acter of  what  was  constantly  going  on  by  way 
of  renovation.  Several  kivas  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted throughout  their  lives  without  significant 
alterations,  while  others  endured  through  a 
whole  series  of  different  stages.  Sometimes 
these  apparent  alterations  may  have  been  mere 
repairs,  made  necessary  by  the  partial  collapse 
of  a  portion  of  a  wall,  but  in  other  cases  they 
unquestionably  indicate  an  actual  revision  of 
the  room.  Sometimes  an  entirely  new  wall 
was  built  alon<j  one  end  or  one  side  of  a  kiva, 
inside  the  original  wall  and  slightly  removed 
from  it,  the  intervening  space  being  then  filled 
with  earth  and  rubbish.    In  several  cases  this 
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was  fortunate  for  the  archaeologist,  for  it 
served  to  protect  from  decav  the  painted  plas- 
ter on  the  older  wall.  An  outstanding  example 
of  this  practice  is  in  the  front  end  of  Test  14, 
Room  3,  where  a  secondary  wall  was  con- 
structed after  the  original  wall  had  been  in  use 
for  some  time.  Throughout  this  volume,  these 
walls  are  referred  to  as  A  and  B,  respectively. 
The  right  wall,  however,  was  not  recon- 
structed, so  that  the  paintings  on  that  wall  form 
an  unbroken  sequence,  the  earlier  ones  con- 
tinuous with  those  on  the  original  front  wall, 
the  later  with  those  on  the  secondary  front 
wall.  The  reason  for  building  a  secondary 
front  wall  was  probably  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  original  structure  an  offset  extended 
into  the  room  at  its  left-front  corner,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  an  enclosed  shaft  for  the 
ventilator  of  an  adjoining  kiva.  Room  2.  Later 
occupants  probably  decided  to  square  up  this 
awkward  irregularity.  At  first  no  side  or  front 
benches  were  constructed,  but  shortly  before 
final  abandonment  they  were  built  against  all 
three  walls  partly  obscuring  the  lower  parts  of 
earlier  painted  plaster.  The  kiva  must  have 
been  abandoned  very  shortly  thereafter,  how- 
ever, for  only  two  coats  of  plaster  were  applied 
above  the  benches,  neither  of  them  painted. 

In  Test  14,  Room  2,  the  left  wall  had  been 
rebuilt  three  times,  each  successive  wall  laid  up 
snuglv  against  its  predecessor. 

Room  529  had  also  undergone  some  major 
changes.  In  its  original  form  it  was  unusually 
large  and  perfectly  rectangular,  but  later  a 
large  offset  occupied  its  back-left  corner.  At  a 
subsequent  time  a  secondary  back  wall  was 
built  at  about  the  line  of  the  front  face  of  the 
original  back  bench,  and  a  new  back  bench  was 
constructed  in  front  of  it,  together  with  left 
and  right  side  benches,  which  had  not  existed 
before.  Some  painted  designs  were  found  on 
the  newly  constructed  back  wall  continuous 
with  the  surviving  portion  of  the  right  wall. 
Others  existed  on  the  abandoned  part  of  the 
right  wall,  although  it  could  not  be  determined 
whether  they  had  once  been  integrated  with 
the  earlier  designs  on  the  frontal  area  of  that 
wall,  since  the  earlier  layers  of  plaster  on  the 
latter  had  at  one  time  collapsed  and  been  lost, 
perhaps  at  the  time  that  the  secondary  back 
wall  was  built. 


Test  4,  Room  4,  at  Kawaika-a  had  also  been 
rebuilt  to  enlarge  and  then  to  reduce  its  origi- 
nal size,  although  the  exact  sequence  of  events 
could  not  be  worked  out  very  convincingly. 
In  its  original  form  it  had  apparently  been  nor- 
mally rectangular,  but  at  a  subsequent  date  its 
right  wall  was  removed  except  for  the  small 
section  contiguous  to  the  back  bench,  and  a 
new  right  wall  was  constructed  approximately 
150  centimeters  behind  the  location  of  the  old 
one.  This  necessitated  a  slight  extension  of  the 
front  wall  toward  the  right  and  resulted  in  the 
protrusion  of  a  large  offset  into  the  right-back 
corner  of  the  room.  Evidence  for  this  change 
exists  in  the  fact  that  several  fragments  of 
painted  layers  were  found  on  the  older  part  of 
the  front  wall  to  the  left  of  its  extension, 
whereas  quite  different  paintings  appeared  on 
this  extension,  continuous  with  the  new  right 
wall.  Seemingly  at  a  still  later  time  a  third 
right  wall  was  again  put  in  on  the  same  position 
as  the  first  one,  and  simultaneously  a  new  front 
wall  about  one  meter  inward  from  the  original 
one.  The  intervening  space  was  then  filled  in 
with  refuse. 

Test  4,  Room  7,  at  Kawaika-a  had  been  en- 
larged by  the  removal  of  the  original  front  wall 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  one  about  60 
centimeters  farther  outward,  together  with  the 
necessary  extensions  of  the  left  and  right  walls. 
At  the  same  time  the  back  bench  was  rebuilt  at 
least  twice,  for  a  new  face  had  at  one  time  been 
put  in  17  centimeters  in  front  of  the  original 
one,  and  later  a  third  face,  49  centimeters  in 
front  of  the  second. 

Room  2 1 8  at  Awatovi  was  also  renovated,  in 
this  case  first  by  closing  a  small  opening  that 
had  originally  existed  through  the  wall  divid- 
ing this  room  from  the  adjoining  Room  229. 
This  passage  was  blocked  by  a  carefully  fitted 
slab,  and  subsequent  coats  of  plaster  extended 
entirely  over  the  latter.  Still  later  a  bench  was 
put  in  along  the  left  wall,  as  evidenced  by  the 
existence  of  numerous  coats  of  plaster  extend- 
ing downward  behind  it. 

One  kiva  at  Awatovi  had  been  so  completely 
reconstructed  that  its  orientation  was  altered 
from  an  original  and  very  unusual  westward- 
facing  position  to  a  northward-facing  one. 
This  was  Test  14,  Room  10,  which  may  have 
been  the  earliest  kiva  excavated  in  the  entire 
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ruin,  as  indicated  by  ceramic  criteria.  Its  walls, 
however,  had  been  so  much  destroyed  that 
only  a  few  fragments  of  plaster  remained. 
After  an  early  period  of  occupation,  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  wall  forward  of  the  face  of 
the  back  bench  was  removed  and  the  room  was 
extended  farther  to  the  right  by  about  150 
centimeters.  The  ventilator  tunnel  through 
the  old  back  bench  was  blocked  off  and  a  new 
back  bench  was  constructed  across  what  had 
originally  been  the  left  side  and  therefore  now 
became  the  back.  The  area  occupied  by  the 
original  back  bench  was  left  as  an  alcove.  An- 
other similar  instance  was  that  of  Kiva  C-D, 
which  had  been  reconstructed  from  an  original 
position  facing  north  to  an  eastward-facing 
orientation. 

Other  examples  of  architectural  alterations 
and  of  individual  peculiarities  in  kivas  could  be 
cited,  but  the  entire  subject  will  be  treated  in 
detail  in  another  volume  in  this  series  dealing 
with  the  general  archarologv  of  the  Jeddito 
Ruins.3  Sufficient  has  been  said  here  to  suggest 
the  range  of  variation  and  the  general  setting 
in  which  the  painted  walls  were  found. 

USE  OF  ADOBE  BRICKS  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

Inside  the  front  and  right  walls  of  Room  2:9 
at  Awatovi,  secondary  walls  had  been  con- 
structed snugly  against  the  plaster  layers  of  the 
original  walls.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  recon- 
struction was  made  almost  entirely  by  the  use 
of  adobe  bricks,  an  uncommon  but  not  unique 
feature  of  pre-Spanish  masonry  in  the  South- 
west. Such  bricks  have  been  observed  in  sev- 
eral other  prehistoric  Pueblo  sites,  but  they 
were  never  used  extensively.  In  all  cases  they 
were  individually  hand-molded,  sometimes  but 
not  always  with  a  reinforcement  of  grass  or 
other  vegetal  fiber,  and  sun-dried.  They  were 
then  laid  in  courses  in  thick  mortar.  They  are 
not  known,  however,  to  have  been  cast  in 
wooden  or  other  forms,  a  method  probably 
first  introduced  bv  the  Spanish.  Such  bricks 
have  been  reported  from  Inscription  House, 

3  The  final  report  of  the  general  archeology  of 
Awatovi  has  not  as  vet  been  prepared  but  will  be 
published  in  this  series  at  a  later  date. 

*  Cummings,  1910,  p.  27.  Fewkes,  191 1,  p.  435;  pi.  30. 

'"  Judd,  1016,  p.  245.  This  article  includes  a  good 
summarv  of  the  prehistoric  uses  of  adobe  in  the  South- 


south  of  Navaho  National  Monument,  Ari- 
zona;4 near  Kanab,  in  southern  Utah;5  in  Cliff 
Palace  on  the  Mesa  Verde;6  and  at  a  ruin  near 
Aztec,  New  Mexico.7  All  of  the  reported  in- 
stances are  from  sites  of  Pueblo  III  or  IV,  and 
the  bricks  used  therein  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  "turtle-backs"  that  had  occasionally 
been  employed  in  Basket  .Maker  III  and  Pueblo 
I  structures.  The  latter  were  apparentlv  not 
independently  molded  and  dried,  but  were 
merely  blobs  of  wet  mud  piled  on  each  other 
and  patted  into  shape  as  the  wall  was  con- 
structed.8 

That  adobe  bricks  were  in  use  in  the  Rio 
Grande  villages  in  pre-Spanish  times  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  Castaheda's  lucid  description 
of  their  manufacture  at  Tiguex.9 

REMARKS  ON  TERMINOLOGY 
USED  HEREIN 

In  what  follows  certain  arbitrary  conven- 
tions and  descriptive  terminology  will  be  em- 
ployed that  are  not  in  themselves  significant, 
but  that  require  some  exegesis  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  text. 
Throughout  the  excavations  each  room, 
whether  of  a  domiciliary  or  ceremonial  nature, 
was  assigned  a  serial  number,  which  has  no 
significance  other  than  that  of  identification. 
The  sequence  of  numbers  indicates  merely  the 
sequence  in  which  the  various  rooms  were 
excavated  and  has  no  significance  in  terms  of 
relative  dates  of  occupation  or  of  location 
within  the  ruin.  The  rooms  in  the  major  areas 
of  excavation  were  assigned  numbers  in  a  single 
continuous  sequence,  but  several  small  inde- 
pendent or  isolated  excavations  were  made  for 
test  purposes  and  these  were  designated  Test  1, 
2,  etc.,  with  the  individual  rooms  in  each  test 
given  consecutive  numbers  in  independent  se- 
ries. In  this  volume  only  the  kivas  are  consid- 
ered, and  since  all  were  rectangular  the  walls  of 
each  one  have  been  designated  as  left,  right, 
front,  and  back,  the  orientation  being  always 
determined  bv  regarding  the  end  containing 
the  broad  bench  and  the  ventilator  tunnel  as 


6  Fewkes,  1910a,  p.  434;  191 1,  p.  30. 

7  Morris,  1944,  pp.  434-38;  pis.  37-38. 

8  See  Kidder  and  Guernsey,  1919,  p.  42;  Brew,  1946, 
191. 

"Castaneda,  in  YVinship,  1896,  p.  520. 
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Table  i 

This  table  is  a  catalogue  of  all  kivas  excavated  at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a,  indicating  the  number  of  painted 
layers  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  all  layers,  painted  and  sterile,  on  the  walls  of  each.  In  those  kivas  for  which 
no  data  are  listed  all  plaster  had  disappeared  from  the  walls  at  the  time  of  excavation;  but  probably  all  kivas 
had  at  one  time  contained  plastered  walls. 

Plaster  Layers 


oo m  Number 

Total 

Painted 

A 

— 

— 

C-D 

(?) 

7 

E 

— 

— 

218 

100+ 

-7 

229 

45 

9 

:4" 

5° 

1 

fLeft 

40 

18 

528 

\  Front 

11 

3 

529 

40+ 

15 

788 

fLeft 

20 

9 

\  Right 

60 

14 

908 

35 

0 

T  .4,  R  2 

20 

9 

("Front  A 
-  Front  B 
[Right 

11 

5 

3 

22 

15 

33 

19 

f  Front 
\  Right 

20 

6 

4 

r- 

12 

5 

30-40 

uncertain 

( 

25 

uncertain 

T  19,  R  3 

("Front 
"ILeft 

'3 

1  ! 

7 
6 

T  22,  R  10 

(?) 

— 

T  3.,  R  1 

— 

— 

T  57.  R  1 

— 

— 

T  4,  R  1 

(?) 

(?) 

2 

(?) 

(?) 

3 

20 

4-5 

J"  Front  wall  B  25 
\  Other  walls  17 

8-9 

4 

8 

5 

10 

4 

7 

8 

3 

T  5,  R  1 

25 

9 

2 

20 

9 

3 

(?) 

(?) 

4 

25 

11 

5 

2(1 

(?) 

6 

9 

3 

7 

18-20 

(?) 
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the  back.  Cardinal  directions  have  thus  been 
ignored,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  compass  orien- 
tation of  the  several  kivas  varied  so  widely  as 
to  appear  without  significance.  Their  actual 
orientation  is  shown,  however,  on  the  simpli- 
fied plans  (figures  3  and  4)  in  which  the  loca- 
tion of  each  kiva  within  the  ruins  is  indicated. 


narily  no  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  of 
their  provenience  in  one  or  the  other  ruin, 
though  the  reader  will  always  be  able  to  deter- 
mine this  by  means  of  the  room  numbers  as 
just  explained. 

In  not  every  instance  did  the  surviving  rem- 
nants of  the  painted  plaster  extend  across  the 
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Fig.  4.   Plan  Showing  Excavated  Portions  of  Kawaika-a.   (Shaded  areas  indicate  kivas  containing  mural  deco- 
rations referred  to  in  this  report.) 


Although  several  sites  were  excavated  by  the 
Expedition  in  the  Jeddito  area,  all  the  kivas  that 
produced  painted  walls  were  situated  in  the 
two  ruins  of  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a,  and  al- 
though the  numbering  systems  applied  to  the 
rooms  in  the  two  villages  were  idependent,  it 
so  happens,  fortunately,  that  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  duplication  in  the  numbers  assigned 
to  painted  kivas  in  them.  All  kivas,  discussed 
herein,  therefore,  that  are  included  within 
Tests  4  and  5  are  situated  at  Kawaika-a;  all 
others  are  at  Awatovi.  The  paintings  are  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  a  single  collection,  and  ordi- 


entire  face  of  a  given  wall.  Sometimes  they 
consisted  of  a  portion  at  only  one  end,  or  per- 
haps of  a  fragmentary  area  near  the  center. 
Furthermore  their  height  above  the  floor  varied 
considerable  In  the  field  notes  and  sketches 
the  exact  location  of  each  fragment  was  care- 
fully and  exactly  indicated  with  reference  to 
the  ends  of  the  wall  as  well  as  to  the  floor.  This 
data  might  have  been  included  within  this  re- 
port, either  in  tabular  form  or  by  means  of 
some  form  of  notation  on  the  illustrations,  but 
it  was  felt  that  to  do  so  would  add  little  to  an 
understanding  of  the  designs  themselves  and 
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would  onlv  complicate  their  descriptions  and 
mutilate  their  reproductions.  For  any  student 
who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  the  data,  how- 
ever, the  Expedition's  files  in  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum will  remain  a  permanently  available 
source  of  information. 

In  each  kiva  the  individual  plaster  layers 
were  numbered  in  independent  series  on  each 
wall,  only  those  bearing  painted  designs  being 
given  numbers.  In  each  case  the  sequence  be- 
gins with  the  outermost  painted  layer  and  con- 
tinues to  the  innermost  one.  Thus  number  i  on 
any  given  wall  refers  to  the  latest  design  exe- 
cuted thereon  in  point  of  time,  while  the  high- 
est number  in  the  sequence  refers  to  the  earliest 
painted  layer.  Unpainted  layers  have  not  been 
individually  numbered,  but  their  quantity  and 
sequential  positions  have  been  noted,  and  are 
contained  in  the  original  field  notes  on  file  at 
the  Museum.  In  table  i  the  total  number  of 
layers,  both  painted  and  unpainted,  in  each  kiva 
is  indicated,  although  not  the  exact  positions  of 
the  unpainted  layers  with  relation  to  each  of 
the  painted  ones. 

This  system  has  its  faults,  but  it  has  been 
adopted  as  being  simple  and  of  sufficient  preci- 
sion for  practical  purposes  of  presentation. 
Evidently  the  decorators,  however,  did  not  al- 
ways renew  the  entire  room  at  once,  and  some- 
times two  layers  of  plaster  that  were  in  im- 
mediate sequence  on  one  wall  corresponded 
respectively  to  layers  on  a  contiguous  wall  that 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  one  or  more 
different  and  unrelated  layers.  Thus,  our  num- 
bering system  results,  in  such  a  case,  in  the 
assignment  to  a  design  on  one  wall  of  a  serial 
number  different  from  that  assigned  to  a  con- 
temporary design  on  an  adjoining  wall;  and  it 
was  not  always  possible,  in  any  case,  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  which  designs  were  in 
fact  contemporaneous.  All  such  apparent  dis- 
crepancies are  explained  in  the  text  as  well  as 
in  the  legends  of  the  illustrations  wherever  the 
fact  is  of  importance. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  THE  REPORT 

A  logical  sequence  in  the  development  of 
any  descriptive  subject  matter  is  essential  to  its 
adequate  understanding,  and  it  is  hoped  that 


the  method  adopted  in  this  report  will  prove 
intelligible  and  useful.  The  general  plan  will  be 
to  discuss  first  the  physical  and  material  char- 
acteristics of  the  media  employed  in  executing 
the  wall  paintings,  and  next  to  describe  explic- 
itly the  methods  employed  in  their  recovery, 
preservation,  and  reproduction.  Following 
these  rather  technical  discussions  there  will  be 
presented  a  complete  survey  of  the  trait  of  wall 
painting  throughout  the  known  occupation  of 
the  Southwest,  and  only  after  these  preliminary 
topics  will  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  Jeddito 
paintings  themselves  be  taken  up.  In  discussing 
them  they  will  first  be  considered  discretely  in 
their  general  stylistic  features,  and  later  with 
more  particular  attention  to  their  component 
elements.  In  connection  with  the  latter  treat- 
ment, which  actually  constitutes  the  real  meat 
of  the  subject,  frequent  analogies  and  compari- 
sons will  be  suggested  between  the  Jeddito 
murals  and  those  of  other  Pueblo  villages,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  with  actual  cere- 
monial costume  and  paraphernalia  used  by  the 
modern  Pueblos,  and  with  occasional  reference 
wherever  appropriate  and  provocative  to  the 
Navaho  and  other  Indian  peoples.  Whatever 
inferences  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts 
will  be  pointed  out  in  terms  of  possible  cultural 
associations  between  the  painters  of  the  Jeddito 
and  other  contemporary  or  more  modern 
groups.  Finally,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  probable  chronology  of  the  paintings  and 
to  the  subject  of  their  integration  into  the  full 
pattern  of  the  ceremonial  panoply  of  their  time. 
Wherein  we  have  failed,  either  through  ig- 
norance, omission,  or  faulty  reasoning,  we  are 
not  puffed  up  with  false  pride,  and  will  wel- 
come criticism  and  correction.  This  effort 
being  in  a  pioneer  field  is  presented  with 
some  diffidence,  especially  in  its  ethnographical 
analogies,  but  it  is  offered  nevertheless  for 
what  it  may  be  worth  to  whoever  may  find  it 
valuable  or  provocative,  with  full  realization  of 
its  many  limitations.  It  is  profoundly  to  be 
desired  that  another  investigator  of  more  ade- 
quate qualifications  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
utilize  the  data  for  a  furtherance  of  some  of  the 
still  obscure  historical  and  cultural  puzzles  that 
beset  the  Pueblo  story. 
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MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 


BEFORE  turning  to  the  detailed  discussion 
of  the  individual  paintings  or  to  a  con- 
sideration of  their  ethnographic  or  religious 
significance,  it  will  be  desirable  to  present  a 
generalized  but  explicit  description  of  their 
objective  physical  character.  To  a  consider- 
able degree  the  end  product  of  any  craftsman- 
ship is  conditioned  by  the  materials  available, 
as  well  as  by  the  more  imponderable  limitations 
of  social,  religious,  and  cultural  factors  in  <ren- 
eral,  and  we  can  hardly  evolve  an  adequate 
concept  of  a  subject  of  this  nature  until  we 
know,  first,  what  the  artisans  had  to  work  with, 
and  secondly,  how  they  made  use  of  them. 
Any  art  form  is  controlled  by  the  materials, 
the  tools,  and  the  space  available  to  the  artist, 
even  though  its  ultimate  significance  in  his 
mind  and  the  minds  of  observers  may  be  eso- 
teric or  mystical  and  not  consciously  related  to 
material  factors.  In  subsequent  chapters  the 
mural  paintings  here  discussed  will  be  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  art  (or  crafts- 
manship, if  you  prefer)  as  well  as  those  of 
religion  and  ethnography.  For  the  present, 
however,  we  can  help  to  clarify  our  later  in- 
vestigations by  a  purely  objective  view  of  the 
subject  matter,  without  immediate  concern  for 
its  larger  implications. 

By  definition  a  mural  decoration  is  an  embel- 
lishment executed  upon  a  wall;  and  a  wall  is  a 
vertical  surface,  usually  plane  though  some- 
times curved.  There  is  no  instance  at  either 
Awatovi  or  Kawaika-a  of  a  room  that  was 
other  than  a  rectangle  in  plan.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  seemingly  precise  characteriza- 
tion as  applied  to  Pueblo  architecture  outrages 
the  semantic  niceties  of  geometrical  definition; 
but  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  a 
limit,  in  the  mathematical  sense,  which  the  vari- 
able products  of  the  architects  of  the  two  vil- 
lages approached  but  never  quite  attained.  In 
other  words,  the  walls  that  formed  the  skeleton 
of  the  village  complex  were  nearly  straight, 
they  were  almost  vertical,  and  the  angles  be- 
tween them  were  never  very  far  from  right. 
Such  variations  as  did  occur  were  fortuitous, 
due  in  the  beginning  to  inadequate  means  of 


measurement  or  to  deficiences  in  skill,  and 
subsequently  to  the  blud<reonings  of  chance, 
which  have  sometimes  caused  partial  collapse 
or  movement  from  the  original  positions. 
Many  walls,  since  their  abandonment,  have 
fallen  in  whole  or  in  part,  many  have  sagged 
and  bowed  into  undulating  surfaces,  others 
have  been  reconstructed  or  repaired  by  their 
original  builders  while  still  in  use,  with  result- 
ant variations  from  the  norm.  But  on  the 
whole,  we  can  say  without  dogmatism  that  all 
the  rooms  of  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a,  dwell- 
ing, storage,  or  ceremonial,  were  rectilinear  in 
plan  and  that  their  dimensions  varied  within 
fairly  wide  limits. 

The  interior  dimensions  of  the  excavated 
kivas  varied  in  length  from  a  maximum  of  7.9 
m.  to  a  minimum  of  4.0  m.,  and  in  width  from 
a  maximum  of  4.8  m.  to  a  minimum  of  2.7  m. 

A  further  consideration  relative  to  the  kiva 
wall  surfaces,  and  one  that  conditioned  the 
execution  of  mural  decoration,  was  the  fact 
that  since  the  kivas  were  always  entered 
through  a  hatchway  in  the  roof,  the  wall  sur- 
faces were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  un- 
broken by  doors  or  windows.  An  occasional 
small  niche  did  occur,  but  these  were  infre- 
quent and  never  more  than  a  few  centimeters 
in  either  dimension. 

MASONRY  AND  MORTAR 

It  is  not  appropriate  here  to  discuss  the  struc- 
tural architecture  of  the  kivas  nor  the  detailed 
characteristics  of  their  masonry.  Those  sub- 
jects will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  other  reports  of 
this  series.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  walls  them- 
selves were  of  stone  masonry,  with  a  few  rare 
instances  of  the  use  of  adobe  brick.  The  mas- 
siveness  of  the  walls,  the  durability  of  the  stone 
and  mortar  employed,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
craftsmanship  varied  considerably,  but  these 
need  not  concern  us  at  present. 

Regardless  of  variations  in  the  construction 
of  the  walls,  they  were  always  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone  (or  rarely  of  adobe  bricks)  set 
in  copious  mortar  —  there  were  no  dry  walls 
—  and  always  there  was  an  attempt  to  produce 
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a  relatively  even  surface,  either  by  carefully 
setting  the  individual  stones  so  that  their  ex- 
posed faces  stood  approximately  in  a  vertical 
plane,  or  by  the  application  of  additional  mor- 
tar to  even  up  irregular  surfaces  caused  by  in- 
adequately matched  stones.  The  mortar  was 
not  of  uniform  character,  but  usually  it  con- 
sisted mainly  of  clay  or  adobe,  with  varying 
admixtures  of  sand,  and  often  with  apparently 
fortuitous  inclusions  such  as  bits  of  charcoal, 
fragments  of  vegetal  matter,  bits  of  bone,  and 
the  like.  It  was  of  a  generally  gray  color,  often 
with  bluish  or  greenish  tinge,  and  was  usually 
compact  and  cohesive.  In  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances this  mortar  proved  to  be  of  more  endur- 
ing stuff  than  the  stones  for  which  it  was  the 
matrix;  not  infrequently  today  the  soft  sand- 
stone has  rotted  or  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  can  be  crumbled  in  the  fingers,  while  the 
mortar  remains  solidly  intact.  As  indicated 
above,  additional  mortar  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  wall,  either  as  an  over-all 
coat  to  smooth  over  the  irregularities,  or  in 
masses  to  fill  up  the  more  conspicuous  hollows 
left  by  the  frequently  crude  masonry.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  standard  practice  in  this 
respect,  however,  and  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  instances  no  surface  coat  of  mortar  was 
applied.  Although  there  were  noticeable 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  masonry 
throughout  the  historical  development  of 
Awatovi,  no  corresponding  changes  in  the 
mortar  itself  can  be  determined.  The  methods 
of  application  described  were  followed  in  the 
earliest  as  well  as  in  the  latest  horizons. 

REINFORCING  MATERIALS 
AND  METHODS 

One  feature,  however,  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  mortar  facing  on  kiva  walls  is  important  as 
apparently  indicative  of  a  late  chronological 
position,  and  may  indeed  be  evidence  of  post- 
Spanish  construction  of  the  rooms  in  which  it 
occurred.  This  question  of  date  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  chapter,1  but  for  the 
moment  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
objective  characteristics  of  the  feature  in- 
volved. This  feature  is  the  use  of  reinforcing 
material  to  bind  and  strengthen  a  thick  coating 

!  See  pp.  15-16. 


of  mortar  applied  to  the  whole  wall  surface  or 
a  portion  of  it.  It  was  discovered  in  five  kivas 
at  Awatovi,  all  of  late  date,  and  in  none  at 
Kawaika-a.  Basically  the  procedure  employed 
was  to  embed  in  the  mortar  surface  a  fabric  of 
reeds,  grasses,  or  woven  matting  which  was  in 
turn  completely  covered  over  with  a  fresh 
mortar  coat.  The  practice  differed  in  detail  in 
the  several  instances  recorded,  the  most  elab- 
orate method  being  that  used  in  Room  788,  a 
kiva  which  was  excavated  almost  entirely  in- 
tact, and  which  must  have  been  occupied  later 
than  the  first  Spanish  contacts,  since  it  was 
apparently  abandoned  and  deliberately  filled 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  construction  of 
the  Mission  Church  directly  above  it.2 

Directly  over  the  interior  surfaces  of  all  the 
walls  of  this  room  was  laid  the  usual  thin  coat- 
ing of  grayish  adobe  mortar,  and  into  this, 
while  still  plastic,  was  pressed  a  mass  of  reeds 
and  grass,  arrranged  to  lie  horizontally,  and 
composed  mostly  of  stems  whose  individual 
diameters  varied  from  about  2  to  about  6  mm. 
These  stems  formed  a  fairly  homogeneous 
layer,  which,  however,  was  not  too  thick  to 
permit  the  mortar  to  ooze  out  between  the 
stems  and  form  a  firm  bond  around  each  one. 
Over  this  pad  of  grass  and  reeds  was  applied 
another  thin  coating  of  mortar,  pressed  to- 
gether so  firmly  that  the  entire  structure  con- 
stituted one  consolidated  mass.  At  the  time  of 
excavation  no  vestige  of  the  original  vegetation 
remained,  but  when  the  under  and  outer  coat- 
ings of  mortar  were  broken  apart  the  casts 
were  clearly  discernible  (fi<j.  34,  d). 

But  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
builders.  While  the  second  coat  of  mortar  was 
still  plastic  long  sections  of  roots  or  vines,  up 
to  150  cm.  long  and  from  5  to  15  mm.  in  diam- 
eter were  pressed  into  the  mortar,  in  vertical 
position.  These  vertical  binders  were  laid  usu- 
ally in  pairs,  not  twined  but  snugly  parallel, 
with  a  horizontal  interval  between  pairs  of 
about  25  to  35  cm.  They  ran  from  floor  to 
roof,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  cover  them 
with  additional  mortar;  they  were  visible  in 
the  completed  wall  surface  before  application 
of  the  first  coat  of  plaster  (fig.  34,  d). 

In  some  places  on  the  walls,  instead  of  the 
horizontal  grass  and  reeds,  sections  of  woven 

=  Montgomery,  Smith,  and  Brew,  1949,  pp.  65-66. 
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twilled  matting  were  used.  Fragments  of  such 
matting  or  its  imprint  occurred  in  each  of  the 
four  corners,  but  apparently  not  elsewhere  — 
as  if  it  might  have  been  used  only  where  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  especially  strong  and  even 
reinforcement  for  the  plaster  as  it  curved 
around  a  corner  from  one  wall  to  another.  The 


Fig.  5.  Diagrammatic  Restoration  of  Reed  Matting 
used  as  reinforcement  for  plaster  on  kiva  walls.  No 
fragment  of  the  actual  matting  was  found,  but  casts  of 
it  in  the  adobe  plaster  occurred  in  several  instances. 
Compare  figure  34,  b. 

matting  was  formed  of  groups  of  four  or  five 
parallel  round  reeds,  each  about  1  \\  to  2  Vz  mm. 
in  diameter,  woven  in  a  2 -over,  2 -under  twill, 
and  crossing  each  other  almost  at  right  angles 
(figs.  5;  34,  b).  The  particular  substances  used 
in  the  several  types  of  reinforcement  described 
have  not  been  botanically  identified. 

In  Test  19,  Room  3,  evidence  of  a  very  simi- 
lar twilled  mat  was  found  but  in  this  case  it  was 
not  limited  to  use  in  the  room  corners.  Along 
the  entire  lower  portions  of  the  right  and  left 
walls,  extending  upward  from  the  top  of  the 
benches  to  a  height  of  from  1 5  to  50  cm.  the 
mat  was  continuous,  and  was  embedded  in 
adobe    mortar    as    described    for    Room    788. 


Above  that  level  the  adobe  mortar  continued 
without  reinforcement  to  an  additional  height 
of  about  50  to  60  cm.,  above  which  no  mortar 
surfacing  at  all  existed.  This  mat  was  almost 
identical  with  that  used  in  Room  788,  but  the 
woven  segments  were  arranged,  with  relation 
to  each  other,  at  an  angle  slightly  greater  than 
a  right  angle. 

In  Room  529  the  imprint  of  a  similar  mat  was 
discovered  in  the  northwest  corner. 

In  Kiva  A,  along  the  front,  right,  and  left 
walls,  and  extending  to  a  height  of  at  least  35 
cm.,  was  a  layer  of  horizontal  grass  and  reeds, 
similar  to  that  first  described  in  Room  788,  and 
in  one  area  were  also  found  the  imprints  of 
vertical  reeds,  which,  at  the  junction  of  the 
base  of  the  wall  and  the  top  of  a  bench,  curved 
outward  and  were  embedded  in  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  bench  itself. 

In  Test  22,  Room  10,  there  was  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  horizontal  masses  of  grass 
and  reeds.  These  had  been  charred  and  well 
preserved  along  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

Since  no  single  kiva  was  found  at  Awatovi 
or  Kawaika-a  completely  intact,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  that  such  reinforcement 
of  mortar  surfacing  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
other  kivas  excavated.  But  inasmuch  as  no 
other  remnants  were  recorded,  it  is  at  least 
provocative  that  the  only  surviving  examples 
appeared  in  the  kivas  of  late  date. 

COMPARATIVE  DATA  FROM 
OTHER  VILLAGES 

That  this  method  of  reinforcement  is  in  the 
general  tradition  of  kiva  architecture,  at  least 
in  the  western  Pueblo  area,  is  indicated  by  re- 
ports of  similar  methods  used  in  Zuiii  and  Hopi 
kivas. 

Zufii.  A  careful  description  of  a  rectangular 
kiva  at  Hawikuh,  which  was  one  of  the  Zuhi 
villages  flourishing  at  the  date  of  Coronado's 
entrada,  is  contained  in  Dr.  Hodge's  reports  of 
his  excavation  at  that  site: 

So  rousjh  was  the  masonry  of  much  of  the  wall 
structure  that  the  builders  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
driving  small  pegs  here  and  there  in  the  spaces  between 
the  stones,  then  placing  vertical  layers  of  shredded 
bark,  splinters  evidently  from  a  woodpile,  and  what 
appeared  to  be  sunflower  stalks.  These  may  have  been 
tied  to  the  pegs  but  the  vegetal  furring  was  so  disinte- 
grated that  no  trace  of  trying  was  discernible.   Over 
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this  bedding,  sandy,  dark-brown  mud  was  plastered  to 
a  thickness  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more. 
Next,  in  rows  about  eight  inches  apart,  other  sticks  or 
stalks  were  imbedded  horizontally  in  the  plaster,  as  a 
binder  over  which  a  thin  finishing  coat  of  mud  was 
applied.3 

Although  the  construction  date  of  this  kiva 
was  not  satisfactorily  determined,  it  must  have 
been  abandoned  after  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards, as  indicated  by  the  presence  in  the  fill 
of  European  china  and  the  bones  of  cow,  horse, 
pig,  and  sheep.4  It  may  well  have  been  con- 
temporary therefore  with  Room  788,  Kiva  A, 
and  other  later  rooms  at  Awatovi. 

Modern  Hopi.  In  modern  times  the  same 
procedure  has  been  reported  from  Hopi  kivas 
of  the  1890's  by  Stephen,  who  describes  the 
Poriobi  kiva  in  Old  Oraibi  as  having 

a  reed  wainscotting  over  which  mud  is  plastered.  .  .  . 
The  reed  is  bakabi,  stalks  'i  to  %  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  set  vertically  against  the  ordinary  mud- 
laid  kiva  stone  wall,  and  are  bound  in  place  by  hori- 
zontal reeds  laid  upon  the  vertical  rows  at  distances  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  apart.  The  horizontal  reeds  are 
held  in  place  bv  a  peg  driven  into  the  wall  a  foot  or 
two  apart,  these  horizontal  reeds  being  tied  fast  to  the 
pegs  of  greasewood  with  yucca.5 

Stephen  further  describes  a  very  similar 
method  used  in  Atkya  kiva  at  Shipaulovi,6  and 
Victor  Mindeleff  notes  the  same  thing  at  an- 
other Second  Mesa  Hopi  kiva.7  In  even  more 
recent  times  the  use  of  grass  in  Hopi  kivas  "as 
a  type  of  lath"  has  been  reported.8  The  use  of 
pegs  was  not  noticed  at  Awatovi. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  method,  with  in- 
dividual variations  in  each  case,  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  western  Pueblo  villages  at  least 
since  early  Spanish  days.  In  each  of  the  in- 
stances noted  the  dates  of  construction  or  oc- 
cupation are  either  known  to  be  post-Spanish 
or  cannot  be  determined  positively  to  be  pre- 
Spanish,  whereas  no  report  of  a  similar  use  of 
reinforcement  of  plaster  against  stone  masonry 
has  been  discovered  in  a  kiva  known  to  be 
pre-Spanish. 

Other  Examples.  Of  course,  the  well- 
known    technique    of    wattle-and-daub    used 

3  Hodge,  1939,  p.  198.   See  also  Hodge,  1922,  p.  9. 
'  Hodge.  1939,  p.  2ii. 

'Stephen,  1936,  pp.  1177-78.  See  also  Cushing,  1922, 
p.  257. 

*  Stephen,  1936,  p.  726. 


from  very  early  times  by  the  Pueblo  peoples 
is  suggestive  of  the  trait  under  consideration, 
and  the  discovery  by  Brew  on  Alkali  Ridge, 
Utah,  of  a  Basket  Maker  pit  house  in  which 
"the  wall  was  lined  with  reeds  or  reed  mat- 
ting" 9  points  to  the  possibility  of  an  early 
beginning,  and  a  similar  instance  was  found  in 
a  subterranean  kiva  at  the  Riana  Ruin  in  the 
Chama  Valley,  said  by  Hibben  to  have  been 
deserted  in  the  fourteenth  century.10 

The  walls  of  this  structure  are  supported  and  pro- 
tected from  the  original  sides  of  the  excavation  by 
upright  posts  set  at  intervals  of  three  feet  and  running 
the  entire  vertical  height  of  the  kiva  depression.  Upon 
these  uprights,  which  vary  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  was  constructed  a  plastered  adobe  wall  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  roof  technique  of  the 
rest  of  the  pueblo.  Small  pliable  twigs  were  woven 
upon  the  uprights  which  were  further  strengthened  by 
the  weaving  of  still  smaller  twigs  so  as  to  form  a  crude 
wicker  —  or  wattlework  background  upon  which  the 
adobe  was  applied.  The  adobe  was  smooth  and  even, 
and  showed  nowhere  the  imprint  of  hands  or  the 
smearing  of  the  smoothing  stick  as  did  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  in  some  cases.  The  interior  of  the  wall  was  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  wash  or  slip  of  a  grayish  blue  color." 

In  the  same  ruin  the  living  rooms  contained 
masonry  walls  on  which  the  plaster  was  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  stone.12 

Since  these  examples  do  not  concern  masonry 
structures,  the  inference  remains  plausible  that 
the  particular  form  of  the  trait  may  have  been 
introduced  under  Spanish  or  Mexican  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  may,  therefore,  be  useful  as  a 
chronological  diagnostic.  Obviously  this  hypo- 
thesis is  bv  no  means  clearly  established  by  the 
data  thus  far  adduced,  but  it  is  worth  some 
further  consideration. 

FINISH  PLASTER 

In  every  kiva  excavated  at  Awatovi  and 
Kawaika-a,  whether  or  not  the  masonry  walls 
had  been  first  covered  with  a  coating  of  coarse 
gray  adobe  mortar,  there  had  been  applied  in 
successive  layers  a  series  of  "finish"  coats  of  a 
fine-textured  reddish-brown  plaster,  carefully 
spread   and  smoothed,   sometimes  apparently 

'Mindeleff,  1891,  p.  126. 
8  Whiting,  1939,  p.  22. 
'  Brew,  1946,  p.  159. 
10  Hibben,  1937,  p.  49. 
"  Hibben,  1937,  pp.  26-27. 
"Hibben,  1937,  p.  22. 
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with  the  bare  hands,  sometimes  with  some  flat 
instrument  such  as  a  stone,  a  wooden  stick, 
part  of  the  shell  of  a  gourd,  or  the  like.  In 
general  these  plaster  coats  did  not  differ  from 
those  applied  to  the  interior  surfaces  of  walls 
of  the  dwelling  rooms  at  Awatovi  as  well  as 
in  Pueblo  villages  everywhere,  both  modern 


usefulness  can  be  erected.  It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  in  the  kivas  of  earlier  date  adobe  mortar 
undercoats  occurred  less  frequently  than  in 
those  of  later  dates,  but  this  was  probably  a 
secondary  feature  of  the  masonry  techniques 
employed,  since  the  walls  of  the  earlier  struc- 
tures tended  to  be  more  massive  and  of  more 


Table  2:   Selected  List  of  Prehistoric  Kivas  with  Number  of  Plaster  Layers  in  Each 


Site  and  Locality 


Maximum  No. 
of 
Period  Layers 


Authority 


Sikvatki,  Hopi  country 

Awatovi,      " 

Kawaika-a,  " 

White  House,  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Arizona 

Cahone  Mesa,  S.  W.  Colorado 

Dove  Creek, 

Cortez, 

Alkali  Ridge,  S.E.  Utah 

Rattlesnake  Point,  New  Mexico 

Be  51,  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico 

Lowrv  Ruin,  S.W.  Colorado 

Montezuma  Creek,  Utah 

Cliff  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado 

Far  View  House,  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado 

Ruins,  10,  16,  31,  32,  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Arizona 

Hawikuh,  western  New  Mexico 

Aztec  Ruin,  N.W.  New  Mexico 

Snider's  Well,  near  Cortez,  Colorado 

Tseh  So,  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico 

Pueblo  Bonito,  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico 

Po-shu-ouinge,  Chama  Valley,  New  Mexico 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  New  Mexico 

Pecos,  New  Mexico 

Kuaua,  near  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico 

Paako,  Sandia  Alts.,  New  Mexico 


P  IV 

p 

P  IV 

IOO 

P  IV 

15 

p  III 

18 

p  II 

6 

p  II 

10 

p  II 

IS 

p  II 

2 

p  II-III 

-7 

p  II 

3' 

p  III 

25 

p  III 

7 

p  III? 

"several' 

p  III 

40 

p  III 

4  to  18 

P  IV 

63 

p  III 

id 

p  III? 

7 

p  II 

H 

p  III 

'numerous 

P  IV 

23 

P  IV 

20 

P  IV 

48 

P  IV 

29 

P  IV 

"frequent! 

Fewkes,  1  Ro8e,  p.  645 

Discussed  herein 

Discussed  herein 

Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  176 

Prudden,  191 8,  p.  1 1 

p.  21 

1914,  p.  48 

Brew,  1 946,  pp.  141,  :i2 

Bahti,   1949,  p.  53 

Kluckhohn,  1939,  p.  38 

Martin,  1936,  p.  44 

Dibble,  C.  E.,  personal  communication 
'several"    Nordenskibld,  1893,  p.  15 

Fewkes,  1917b,  p.  139 

Mindeleff,  1897,  pp.  121,  176 

Hodge,  1922,  p.  5 

Morris,  1924,  p.  244 

Wetherill,  1894,  pp.  288-89 

Brand,  Hawley,  and  Hibben,  1937,  p.  77 

Pepper,  1920,  p.  40 

Jeangon,  1923,  p.  12 
("Chapman,  1916,  pp.  1,  2; 
^Chapman,  1938,  pp.  140,  142 

Kidder,  A.  V.,  personal  communication 

Vivian,  1935,  p.  113 
"Tichy,  1938,  p.  78 


and  prehistoric,  although  probably  the  num- 
ber of  coats  used  in  most  kivas  exceeded  that 
in  the  secular  rooms.  Most  of  the  rooms  at 
Awatovi  that  had  been  protected  from  ex- 
treme exposure  to  the  weather  showed  evi- 
dence of  such  plaster,  and  the  literature  con- 
tains numerous  reports  of  its  existence  in 
houses  all  over  the  Pueblo  area. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  this  finish 
plaster  was  in  some  cases  applied  directly  to 
the  bare  masonry  of  the  wall,  and  in  others  it 
overlay  a  base  layer  of  gray  adobe  mortar. 
This  variation,  however,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  provide  a  distinguishing  characteristic  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  typological  series  of  any 

"This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
volume. 


evenly  matched  blocks  of  stone  than  those  of 
later  times,  and  consequently  were  in  much 
less  need  of  the  use  of  mortar  as  a  means  of 
rectifying  their  surfaces.13  It  is  probable  that 
in  all  periods  mortar  was  used  precisely  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  relative  degree  of  excellence 
of  the  underlying  masonry  surface.  In  some 
rooms  there  occurred  patches  of  mortar  over 
certain  uneven  areas  only,  so  that  the  finish 
plaster  overlay  the  mortar  in  such  areas  and 
adhered  directly  to  the  bare  stone  in  others. 
So  far  as  the  techniques  of  application  and  use 
of  the  finish  plaster  were  concerned,  therefore, 
it  appears  wholly  immaterial  what  substance 
lav  immediately  beneath  it. 
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METHOD   OF  APPLICATION 

Although  we  cannot  know  exactly  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  plaster  was  applied,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  differed  essentially 
from  that  employed  today  in  Pueblo  villages. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  describes  the  process  at  Zuni: 

After  the  house  is  constructed,  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior walls  are  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  plaster 
made  of  earth  and  water.  It  is  applied  with  the  hand, 
which  is  swept  over  the  wall  in  semicircles.  In  work- 
ins;  the  plaster,  the  woman  keeps  her  mouth  filled  with 
water,  which  is  skillfullv  applied  to  the  wall,  when 
necessary,  in  the  manner  in  which  a  Chinese  laundrv 
man  sprinkles  clothes." 

Stephen  makes  several  references  to  the  wall 
plaster  used  at  Walpi  in  the  1890's,  although 
he  does  not  discuss  its  technique  of  applica- 
tion.15 He  describes  it  as  a  "thin  mud  made  of 
valley  sand."  as  a  "pale  brown  wash  of  sand 
and  water,"  and  in  one  case  as  "yellowish 
clay."  1G 

The  material  constituents  of  the  finish  plaster 
at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  varied  somewhat 
from  kiva  to  kiva,  but  in  general  the  end  prod- 
uct was  fairlv  homogeneous.  It  was  formed 
apparently  of  a  mixture  of  calcareous  material, 
which  acted  as  a  cement,  and  a  fine  iron-stained 
quartz  sand,  puddled  with  water  and  applied 
in  a  plastic  state.  The  individual  coats  varied 
in  thickness  from  one  to  5  or  f>  mm.  and  thus 
served  to  compensate  for  irregularities  in  the 
underlying  adobe  plaster  or  bare  masonry, 
and  to  produce  a  more  nearly  plane  surface 
for  the  wall. 

ANALYSIS  AND  SOURCE  OF  CON- 
STITUENTS OF  PLASTER 
The  proportions  of  calcareous  material  and 
quartz  sand  in  this  plaster  were  found  to  be 
approximately:  clay,  iofr;  sand,  90%,  and  an 
analysis  based  on  the  sizes  of  constituent  par- 
ticles indicates  its  fineness  of  texture.17 

The  source  of  this  material  must  be  conjec- 
tural, but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  it  was  not 

"Stevenson,  1904,  p.  350. 

13  An  excellent  photograph  of  Pueblo  women  plas- 
tering a  house  with  their  bare  hands  is  shown  on 
p.  129  of  Hewett  and  Dutton.  1945. 

™  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  197,  20:,  245,  931.  See  also 
Stephen,  1940,  p.  109. 

17  Proportion  bv  weight  of  various-sized  grains  in 
the  brown  sand-plaster,  as  classified  by  a  series  of 
screens  from  28  to  200  mesh  per  inch: 


artifically  mixed  but  used  exactly  as  provided 
by  Nature.  In  the  area  of  sand  dunes  just 
north  of  the  village  there  occur  strata  of  semi- 
consolidated  material  exactly  similar  to  this 
plaster,  so  far  as  external  appearances  and 
mechanical  and  quantitative  tests  are  indica- 
tive.18 

In  places  this  material  has  been  exposed  on 
the  surface  of  the  mesa,  by  the  seolian  removal 
of  the  moving  dune  sand  that  usually  covers 
it.  If  a  sample  of  this  natural  product  is  pul- 
verized and  mixed  with  water  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  thick  paste,  it  can  then  be  applied  to 
a  masonry  wall  with  the  bare  hand  or  a  flat 
board,  and  upon  drying  forms  a  firm  coating 
indistinguishable  from  the  plaster  laid  on  by 
the  Awatovian  builders. 

Its  characteristics  are  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  it  has  only  a  very  slight  tendency  to- 
ward checking  as  it  dries,  and  although  not 
perfectly  waterproof  it  will  withstand  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dampness  and  even  direct 
rain.  When  dry  it  is  reasonably  hard,  and  can 
be  readily  scraped  off  only  by  means  of  a 
stone  or  metal  implement. 

It  is  an  ideal  material  for  the  purpose,  be- 
cause it  can  be  replasticized  again  and  again  by 
being  pulverized  and  mixed  with  water.  Thus 
the  disintegrated  remains  of  a  partly  fallen 
plaster  coat  could  be  re-used  repeatedly.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  excavation  it  was  so  used  as 
a  means  of  patching  and  reinforcing  those 
walls  which  were  in  danger  of  collapse  when 
the  supporting  pressure  of  debris  in  the  rooms 
had  been  removed.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
material  also  that  was  used  for  plastering  the 
interior  walls  of  the  Franciscan  mission  estab- 
lishment constructed  at  Awatovi  in  the  seven- 
Diameter  greater  than  .589  mm.  (28  mesh)  0.00 
between  .417  mm.  (35  mesh)  and 
.^89  mm.  (28  mesh)  0.25 

between  .295  mm.  (48  mesh)  and 
.417  mm.  (35  mesh)  1.00 

between  .208  mm.  (65  mesh)  and 
.295  mm.  (48  mesh)  29.00 

between  .147  mm.  (100  mesh)  and 
.208  mm.  (65  mesh)  24.00 

between  .104  mm.  (150  mesh)  and 
.147  mm.  (100  mesh)  9.75 

between  .074  mm.  (200  mesh)  and 
.104  mm.  (150  mesh)  14.00 

smaller  than  .074  mm.  (200  mesh)  22.00 


'  Hack,  1942,  pp.  25,  42. 
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teenth  century,  and  further  discussed  in  the 
report  on  that  phase  of  the  Awatovi  investi- 
gations.19 


RENEWALS  OF  PLASTER  COATS 

The  practice  of  replastering  kivas  in  the 
ancient  Pueblo  villages  was  undoubtedly  wide- 
spread. Although  many  of  the  kivas  heretofore 
excavated  in  the  Southwest  have  been  so  badly 
weathered  that  no  remnants  of  plaster  remain 
on  their  walls;  and  although  others,  which 
have  been  reported  merely  as  having  been 
"plastered,"  may  actually  have  displayed  num- 
erous successive  layers  whose  presence  or 
number  was  not  regarded  by  the  excavators  as 
sufficiently  important  for  the  record;  never- 
theless, repeated  renewal  of  plaster  by  super- 
position of  layers  has  been  reported  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  to  establish  it  as  a 
trait  of  general  distribution,  at  least  during 
Pueblo  II  and  later.  While  an  exhaustive  com- 
pilation of  all  known  occurrences  would  be  of 
small  value,  a  selected  list  of  examples,  indica- 
tive of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  trait,  is 
presented  in  table  2. 

Evidence  of  the  Practice  in  the  Jeddito. 
On  the  walls  of  every  kiva,  and  probably  most 
dwelling;  rooms  as  well,  in  the  Jeddito  ruins, 
plaster  was  used  as  a  finish  coat,  and  was  re- 
newed at  certain  intervals.  Although  there  is 
no  conclusive  way  in  which  the  frequency  of 
renewal  can  be  measured,  it  must  have  been, 
at  least  in  most  instances,  once  a  year  or 
oftener. 

This  conclusion  derives  from  two  distinct 
but  corroborative  sources  of  information. 
First,  the  large  number  of  plaster  coats  that 
were  discovered  on  some  of  the  Jeddito  walls; 
and  secondly,  the  record  of  the  practice  of 
renewal  as  followed  in  modern  Pueblo  vil- 
lages. In  the  thirty-four  kivas  excavated  at 
Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a,  the  greatest  number 
of  plaster  coats  on  any  one  wall  surface  was 
more  than  100,  in  Room  218  at  Awatovi,  and 
the  smallest  number  was  8,  in  Room  7,  Test  4 
at  Kawaika-a. 

Frequencies  of  total  numbers  of  coats  on 
those  walls  for  which  a  fairly  accurate  count 
was  possible  were  as  follows: 

19  Montgomery,  Smith,  and  Brew,  1949,  p.  293. 
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Probable  Frequency  of  Renewals  and 
Reasons  Therefor.  Although  the  duration  of 
use  of  any  given  kiva  in  the  Jeddito  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that 
any  one  of  them  should  have  been  occupied 
for  as  long  as  one  hundred  years,  and  there- 
fore that  in  at  least  one  instance  the  wall  plaster 
must  have  been  renewed  more  frequently  than 
annually.  But  a  determination  of  how  much 
more  frequently  and  why  requires  further 
consideration.  The  frequency  of  renewal  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  corollary  to  the  rea- 
sons for  doing  it,  and  several  reasonable  moti- 
vations therefor  can  be  adduced.  Among  these 
the  most  likely  seem  to  be  ( 1 )  occasional  partial 
disintegration  or  collapse  of  parts  of  the  wall 
or  plastered  surface;  (2)  the  desirability  of  re- 
furbishing; the  surface  in  order  to  obliterate  an 
existing  layer  that  has  been  blackened  by  soot; 
(3)  a  customary  periodic  renewal  in  the  na- 
ture of  "spring  cleaning";  and  (4)  the  cere- 
monial necessity  or  practice  of  obliterating  or 
secreting  a  sacred  object  after  it  has  served  the 
religious  purpose  or  rite  for  which  it  was 
made  —  in  this  case  a  mural  painting.  Clearly 
the  first  supposed  factor  is  a  purely  fortuitous 
one,  and  one  that  can  provide  us  with  no  time 
scale  or  any  possible  estimate  of  periodic  recur- 
rence. That  sections  of  plaster  layers  did  at 
times  scale  off  and  that  whole  sections  of  walls 
collapsed  is  evident  from  investigations  at 
Awatovi  and  elsewhere,  but  judging  from  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  ancient  plaster  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  masonry  walls  despite  the 
attrition  of  the  years,  the  probability  of  fre- 
quent collapse  and  the  necessity  for  periodic 
replacement  during  occupancy  is  slight. 

Renovation  of  Soiled  Surfaces.  Probably 
the  second  presumed  cause,  namely,  that  of 
covering;  up  a  soiled  surface,  is  of  greater  force, 
and  its  influence  seems  to  be  strongly  indicated 
by  the  frequency  with  which  mention  is  made 
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in  archxological  reports  of  the  existence  of 
soot-blackened  surfaces  lying  beneath  subse- 
quent layers.  If  we  could  determine  the  rate 
of  deposition  of  soot  from  pifion  and  juniper 
fires  and  also  judge  the  xsthetic  sensibilities 
of  the  ancient  kiva  occupants,  we  might  arrive 
at  some  measure  for  determining  the  interval 
between  plasterings.  Since  both  these  prob- 
lems are  ineluctible,  we  can  profit  little  from 
their  consideration.  One  curious  and  puzzling 
element  in  this  connection,  however,  raises  a 
question  that  I  have  been  unable  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  As  mentioned  above,  in  many 
reports  of  excavations  in  the  Southwest,  the 
presence  of  soot-blackened  wall  surfaces  has 
been  referred  to.20  I  have  been  in  Hopi  kivas 
in  winter  during  ceremonial  observances  when 
open  fires  were  in  use,  and  while  a  certain 
amount  of  smoke  was  present  it  was  not  pro- 
duced in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  any  great 
discoloration  of  the  walls.  Moreover,  of  the 
hundreds  of  kiva  and  house-wall  surfaces  ex- 
posed at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  few  showed 
evidence  of  noticeable  deposits  of  soot.  On 
the  contrary,  nearly  all  were  strikingly  clean. 
Perhaps  the  frequent  use  of  coal  instead  of 
wood  in  those  villages  made  for  better  com- 
bustion and  less  smoke,  although  this  seems 
unlikely,  since  the  coal  of  Antelope  .Mesa  is  a 
sub-bituminous  variety.21  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever the  reason,  we  can  only  suppose  that  as 
the  men  of  Awatovi  sat  about  their  kivas,  the 
smoke  from  the  fires  did  not  too  severely  get 
in  their  eyes  or  settle  too  heavily  upon  their 
walls,  and  cannot  entirely  account  for  the 
many  renewals  of  plaster. 

Seasonal  Renewals.  The  probability  of 
periodic  seasonal  renewals  is  supported  by 
analogy  to  recorded  instances  among  modern 
Pueblo  villages,  where  it  is  known  to  be  prac- 
tised. In  the  Hopi  villages  it  seems  to  be  cus- 
tomary for  all  kivas  to  be  freshly  plastered  at 
the  time  of  the  Powamu  ceremony  (or  "Bean 
dance")  in  February.  This  is  one  of  the  most 

MSee,  for  example,  Fewkes,  1917b,  p.  139,  in  which 
the  author  uses  the  very  positive  words,  "layers  of 
soot";  Hodge,  1922,  p.  5.   Hewctt,  1909b,  p.  661. 

"'  Hack,  1942,  pp.  4-5. 
Stephen,  1936,  pp.  154,  197,  202,  209,  210,  245;  1940, 
p.  109. 

23  Fewkes,  1894a,  p.  33;  1898c,  p.  645. 

21  Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  177. 

^Mindeleff,  1891,  p.  129. 


important  of  the  Hopi  ceremonies,  and  one 
that  in  many  ways  may  be  regarded  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  ceremonial  calendar. 
Stephen  reports  this  fact  on  several  occa- 
sions,22 and  is  corroborated  by  Fewkes,23 
Cosmos  Mindeleff,24  Victor  Mindeleff,25  and 
Parsons.20  Apparently,  also,  renovations  of  the 
plaster  in  Hopi  kivas  occurs  on  other  occasions 
as  well,  for  Stephen  refers  to  it  at  Walpi  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Mamzrau  ceremony  2T  and  also 
at  the  Winter  Solstice  ceremony.28  That  the 
procedure  was  not  prescriptive  at  this  time  is 
indicated,  however,  bv  Stephen's  remark  in 
another  reference  to  the  Mamzrau  that  a 
renovation  was  not  made  in  this  case  ".  .  . 
probably  .  .  .  because  the  brown  coat  .  .  . 
is  yet  comparatively  clean,"  29  and  by  a  refer- 
ence to  another  kiva,  at  Shipaulovi,  which  "has 
not  been  replastered  or  whitewashed  for  many 
years  apparently."  30 

There  occur  in  the  literature  surprisingly 
few  specific  reports  of  the  existence  of  this 
practice  at  other  modern  villages,  but  Bandelier 
indicates  that  at  Jemez  it  may  have  obtained,31 
while  Parsons  has  observed  it  at  San  Juan  in 
November,32  and  says  that  in  the  East  p-ener- 
ally  the  eve  of  a  fiesta  is  always  an  occasion 
for  replastering.33  White  reports  that  at  Santa 
Ana  the  kivas  "are  plastered  periodically."  34 

Ritual  Obliteration.  The  fourth  possible 
reason  for  replastering  kiva  walls,  namely  for 
the  purpose  of  obliterating  existing  painted 
decorations,  is  the  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant, however.  Such  usage  may  be  inferred 
from  the  widely  distributed  ceremonial  prac- 
tice of  destroying  or  obscuring  any  object  that 
has  once  been  used  in  a  sacred  esoteric  rite. 
The  decorations  on  the  Jeddito  kiva  walls 
were  certainly  of  ceremonial  significance,  and 
may  well  have  been  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  custom.  An  example  of  the  prac- 
tice among  the  modern  Hopi  was  recorded  by 
Stephen,  when  elaborate  wall  paintings  at 
Walpi  in  1893  were  "almost  entirely  quite  ob- 

""  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  479,  493. 

"  Stephen,  1936,  p.  931. 

'"  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  913,  914. 

28  Stephen,  1936,  p.  913. 

""Stephen,  1936,  p.  720. 

"  Bandelier,  1890-92,  pp.  300-01. 

31  Parsons,  1939,  p.  493,  note  t. 

33  Parsons,  1939,  p.  479. 

"  White,  1942,  p.  142. 
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literated  by  rubbing  and  scraping"'  onlv  two 
days  after  having  been  made,35  and  Reagan 
reported  that  at  Sia  the  painted  walls  of  a  kiva 
had  been  whitewashed  in  order  to  prevent 
him,  as  he  thought,  from  seeing  the  designs.36 
I  suspect,  however,  that  the  obliteration  in  the 
latter  case  was  carried  out,  not  merely  to  ac- 
complish Reagan's  personal  frustration,  but  in 
fulfillment  of  a  standard  ceremonial  practice. 
The  survival  of  such  a  practice  at  Hopi  was 
further  attested  by  several  Hopi  informants 
who  intimated  that  nowadays  wall  paintings 
are  washed  off  as  soon  as  their  immediate 
hieratic  function  has  been  served. 

The  widely  known  story  of  Onate's  visit  to 
Puarai  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  1598,  as 
told  by  Villagra,  provides  further  corrobora- 
tion. He  relates  that  the  walls  of  a  room  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were  quartered  had  been 
recently  whitewashed,  but  that  next  day,  when 
the  whitewash  had  dried,  it  was  possible  to  see 
beneath  it  the  details  of  a  mural  painting.37 
As  in  the  case  of  Reagan  at  Sia.  it  would  seem 
that  this  whitewashing  was  really  a  ceremonial 
routine  and  not  a  subtle  device  especially  exe- 
cuted to  prevent  the  Spaniards  as  such  from 
seeing  the  paintings,  as  Villagra  assumed. 

Navaho  and  Havasupai  Analogies.  A  similar 
practice  is  strictly  observed  by  the  Navaho, 
who  destroy  a  ceremonial  sand  painting;  im- 
mediately after  its  use  and  before  the  end  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  made.38  The  actual 
reasons  for  doing  this  are  not  quite  clear 
from  the  authorities  cited,  and  perhaps  need 
not  concern  us  too  deeply  here.  Stephen  was 
evidently  unable  to  satisfy  himself  on  this 
point,  and  quotes  his  Hopi  informants  as  say- 
ing that  "it  is  a  prescriptive  matter  of  course 
that  an  altar  having  served  its  ceremonial  pur- 
pose should  at  once  be  effaced"  but  he  adds 
that  "I  cannot  elicit,  or  at  least  can  not  com- 
prehend" the  real  reason.39  Matthews,  also, 
was  not  satisfied  as  to  why  the  Navahos  des- 
troyed their  sand  paintings,  but  suggests  the 
slightly  cynical  explanation  that  "the  custom 

35 Stephen,  1936,  pp.  237-38.   Parsons,  1939,  p.  358. 

"Reagan,  1917,  pp.  70-71, 

'"Villagra,  in  Espinosa,  1933,  p.  142.  This  episode 
will  be  more  fullv  discussed  at  a  later  point  herein.  See 
pages  73-75. 

^Kluckhohn  and  Wyman,  1940,  p.  100.  Kluckhohn 
and   Leighton,    1946,   p.   155.    Reichard,    1939,  p.  xvi. 


of  destroying  these  pictures  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremonies  and  preserving  no  permanent 
copies  of  them  arose,  no  doubt,  largely  from 
a  desire  to  preserve  the  secrets  of  the  lodge 
from  the  uninitiated."  40  Spier  reports  that  the 
Havasupai  always  rub  out  a  drawing;  made  in 
the  sand  for  fear  someone  should  use  it  to 
bring  illness  to  the  draftsman  —  a  not  uncom- 
mon apprehension  of  "black  magic"  through 
the  misuse  of  the  "power"  of  an  object  by  an 
unauthorized  or  evil  person.41 

Probably  the  Jeddito  kiva  walls  were  re- 
plastered  for  all  of  the  reasons  discussed,  but 
we  are  still  without  any  reliable  measure  of 
the  time  interval  between  renovations  or  the 
duration  of  occupancy  of  any  given  kiva.  Any 
hope  that  the  plaster  layers  might  be  used  as 
varves  indicative  of  exact  calendrical  intervals 
must  be  abandoned.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfy- 
ing and  conclusive  answer  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  the  one  received  by  Leslie  White  from 
a  priest  of  Acoma:  "When  I  asked  an  inform- 
ant why  people  prayed  with  prayer  sticks  he 
replied,  'Cause  that's  the  way  thev  do,'  which 
is,  without  doubt,  the  reason."  42  We  are  cer- 
tainly on  firm  ground  in  transferring;  the 
Acoman's  reasoning  from  prayer-sticks  to 
wall  plaster. 

MATERIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  MURAL  DECORATIONS 

On  the  reddish-brown  plastered  surfaces  of 
the  kivas  at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  there  were 
frequently  painted  elaborate  geometric  or  pic- 
torial designs,  whose  detailed  description  and 
possible  interpretation  will  be  the  burden  of 
later  chapters.  As  stated  already,  they  did  not 
occur  on  every  new  layer  of  plaster,  nor  did 
they  always  extend  across  the  entire  surface  of 
all  four  walls,  and  their  artistic  and  pictorial 
character  varied  enormously.  But  they  did 
constitute  a  constant  feature  of  kivas  through- 
out the  occupancy  of  the  villages,  and  certain 
generalizations  applicable  to  all  of  them  as  a 
class  can  be  made. 

Newcomb  and  Reichard,  1937,  p.  23.  Matthews,  1887, 
pp.  423,  427,  428;  1902,  p.  36.  Wheelwright,  1942,  p.  35; 
1946,  p.  219. 

35  Stephen,  1936,  p.  238. 

40  Matthews,  1902,  p.  36. 

"Spier,  1928,  p.  288. 

'"  White,  1932b,  p.  127. 
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PAINT 

Pigments  —  Source,  Analysis.  The  scope 
of  the  Awatovian  muralist  was  determined 
both  by  cultural  or  psychological  factors  and 
also  by  material  ones.  At  present  we  will  con- 
sider the  second  of  these  conditioning  factors, 
and  attempt  first  to  ascertain  all  the  significant 
data  possible  relative  to  the  paints  that  were 
used  to  construct  the  mural  decorations. 

Any  paint,  by  definition,  consists  usually  of 
three  elements:  the  pigment,  or  coloring  ma- 
terial; the  binder,  or  substance  that  serves  to 
hold  the  pigment  and  fix  it  to  the  ground;  and 
the  vehicle,  which  gives  to  the  paint  a  fluid 
character  enabling  it  to  be  freely  and  evenly 
applied  to  a  surface.  For  our  purposes  the  pig- 
ments are  the  most  important  element,  since 
it  is  they  alone  that  provide  the  color;  and  it 
is  also  they  about  which  we  can  most  readily 
gather  information  through  analytical  techni- 
ques. The  range  of  colors  found  on  the  kiva 
walls  embraced  yellow,  blue,  green,  red,  pink, 
orange,  vermilion,  brown,  purple,  maroon, 
black,  gray,  and  white.  These  occurred,  of 
course,  in  many  different  shades  and  intensities, 
but  the  character  of  the  pigments  was  found 
on  analysis  to  be  fairly  homogeneous,  and  the 
wide  variations  in  appearance  are  doubtless 
due  to  varying  mixtures  of  the  elemental 
colors  and  to  impurities  in  the  materials  from 
which  they  were  made. 

Except  for  black,  the  constituents  of  the 
pigments  were  apparently  entirely  inorganic, 
as  determined  by  analytical  tests  made  on  a 
large  number  of  samples  and  by  corroborative 
methods.  During  the  excavations  in  the  field, 
small  samples  of  the  paints  were  preserved  bv 
scraping  or  scaling  from  the  walls  small  bits 
of  each  color  in  areas  that  appeared  to  have 
been  least  weathered  or  abraded.  These 
samples  were  numbered  and  catalogued  and 
stored  in  individual  containers.  While  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  save  a  sample  of  every 
color  from  every  painted  layer,  this  would 
have  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  and 

"In  all,  approximately  125  paint  samples  from  the 
kiva  walls  were  saved  and  analyzed  by  microscopic 
study  and  chemical  tests.  The  analyses  were  made  bv 
Mr.  Rutherford  J.  Get»ens  of  the  Fogg  Museum,  Har- 
vard University;  the  late  Dr.  Harrv  Berman,  of  the 
Department  of  Mineralogy.  Harvard  University;  Mrs. 
Harriet  H.  Greene,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


an  unnecessarily  large  storage  and  record- 
keeping problem.  Moreover,  it  was  obvious 
from  microscopic  inspection  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  the  pigments  used  to  produce 
any  given  color  must  have  been  identical  in 
most  of  the  various  designs.  Consequently, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  preserve  only  a  fair 
sampling  of  each  color,  with  particular  care 
to  securing  all  those  specimens  that  in  general 
appearance  differed  noticeably  from  the  norm. 

Furthermore,  for  purposes  of  comparative 
study,  a  number  of  specimens  of  what  ap- 
peared to  have  been  probable  sources  of  raw 
pigment  were  also  saved.  These  were  in  the 
form  of  lumps  of  varying  colors  found  among 
the  debris  of  the  ruin,  and  sometimes  in  pot- 
tery bowls  or  caches  where  they  had  evidently 
been  carefully  stored.  They  were  all  natural 
minerals  or  mineralized  bits  of  sandstone  and 
clay,  such  as  yellow  and  red  ochres,  malachite, 
azurite,  and  the  like.  These  paint  samples  and 
raw  pigments  were  subjected  at  the  Museum 
to  careful  analytical  tests  by  several  competent 
investigators.43 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  present  in 
complete  or  tabular  form  the  individual  results 
of  each  investigator,  but  merely  to  summarize 
and  generalize  their  conclusions.  In  some  in- 
stances the  same  sample  was  examined  by  two 
or  more  of  the  analysts  named,  by  differing 
methods;  in  other  instances  given  samples  were 
studied  by  only  one  investigator.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  however,  the  results  so  closely  corrobo- 
rated each  other  that  it  seems  perfectly  safe 
to  generalize  from  them,  pointing  out  those 
few  examples  in  which  there  was  any  signifi- 
cant difference  or  doubt. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  on  the  basis, of 
this  consolidated  evidence  is  presented  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

Yellow  —  This  color  occurred  in  a  variety  of  shades 
and  intensities,  the  variations  in  which  were  doubtless 
fortuitous  and  due  to  the  character  of  the  particular  bit 
of  mineral  available  for  use.  It  probably  derived  from 
Goethite  [H  Fe  O-l  or  Limonite  [Fes  O,  ■  n(H=0)], 

nology;  and  Dr.  Rockwell  Kent,  III,  of  the  Department 
of  Mineralogy,  Harvard  University.  Doctors  Gettens' 
and  Berman's  tests  were  visual,  bv  means  of  the  micro- 
scope; Mrs.  Greene's  were  chemical;  and  Dr.  Kent's 
were  spectrographic.  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his 
great  indebtedness  to  all  these  workers  for  their  very 
helpful  and  painstaking  investigations  and  reports. 
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or  from  clay  or  standstone  stained  with  these  minerals. 
Examination  of  individual  samples  gave  positive  tests 
for  iron  and  numerous  lumps  of  these  minerals  were 
recovered  from  the  cultural  debris  of  the  ruins.  These 
lumps  show  a  considerable  range  of  color  and  a  variety 
of  impurities  in  their  content,  and  it  seems  unquestion- 
able that  the  pigments  were  ground  from  these  sub- 
stances, all  of  which  occur  locally  in  natural  deposits." 

Red  —  Like  the  yellows,  the  reds  occur  in  several 
shades,  but  all  seem  to  be  derived  from  red  iron  oxide 
of  the  mineral  hematite  [Fe2  Oa],  or  from  clav  or  sand- 
stone containing  it.  The  use  of  hematite  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  discovery  of  numerous  lumps  of  the  raw- 
mineral  in  the  debris  filling  various  rooms  and  kivas.'5 

Orange  —  This  color  was  probably  formed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  yellow  iron  oxide,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  some  white  particles,  probably  clay.  At 
least  one  sample  seemed  to  be  yellow  iron  oxide  very 
slightly  burnt  —  whether  or  not  deliberately  or  acci- 
dentally cannot  be  known.  Probably,  as  with  the 
variations  in  the  reds  and  yellows,  those  in  the  oranges 
were  the  result  of  impurities  in  the  minerals  used. 

Pink  —  This  was  probably  a  mixture  of  red  iron 
oxide  and  white  clay.  It  may  have  been  from  an  in- 
durate iron  stone  or  from  an  artificial  mixture.  There 
is  also  the  possibility,  at  least  in  some  cases,  that  the 
original  color  was  not  pink  at  all,  but  red.  Such  a 
change  could  occur  due  to  a  common  practice  of  the 
mural  painters  followed  by  subsequent  weathering.  In 
many  instances  it  was  the  habit  to  paint  a  fairly  large 
area  with  a  base  coat,  usually  of  white,  and  then  to 
construct  a  design  over  this  by  the  application  of  other 
colors,  which  often  completely  obliterated  the  base 
coat  or  permitted  it  to  appear  in  small  areas.  If  the' 
outer  coat  were  red,  for  example,  part  of  which  later 
had  weathered  away,  the  resultant  color  at  the  time  of 
excavation  would  appear  pink,  and  a  test  of  the  sample 
would  indicate  an  apparent  mixture  of  red  ochre  and 
white  clav  or  silica,  whereas  a  more  correct  analysis 
would  be  pure  red  ochre  overlying  pure  white  clav, 
since  the  underlying  white  had  originally  not  been 
visible  in  the  finished  painting. 

In  some  cases  it  was  quite  obvious  that  this  was  the 
intention,  and  the  colors  in  such  instances  have  been 
recorded  in  terms  of  the  superior  coat;  but  in  other 
cases  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  what 
had  been  the  original  character,  and  consequently  the 
excavator  had  no  choice  but  to  report  the  color  as  it 
appeared  on  excavation. 

Vermilion  —  This  color  occurred  rarely  and  was 
probably  an  accidental  variant  of  red,  due  to  the  mix- 
ture of  red  ochre  with  clav  or  silicious  matter.  In  color 
it  resembled  very  closely  that  of  cinnabar  (mercuric 
sulphide);   the   samples   tested,   however,   showed   no 


"  Fewkes  found  "yellow  ochre"  in  graves  at  Awa- 
tovi.   Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  617. 


indication  of  that  mineral  but  did  give  positive  tests 
for  iron. 

Salmon  —  Several  areas  of  a  color  that  might  be 
called  salmon  occurred,  but  thev  are  probably  only 
variants  of  the  pinks  and  oranges,  for  those  tested  gave 
positive  indications  for  iron. 

Brovjn  —  Two  tested  paint  samples  of  this  color  gave 
slightly  different  results.  One  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
and  definitely  an  iron  oxide,  the  brown  color  due  per- 
haps to  burning;  the  other  was  composed  of  red  iron 
oxide  mixed  with  carbon  particles.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  paint  samples  taken  from  walls,  two  brownish 
lumps  from  the  debris  were  also  analyzed.  One  gave 
positive  tests  for  manganese  and  iron,  and  was  prob- 
ably manganese  dioxide  with  iron  impurities.  Another 
gave  positive  tests  for  iron  and  carbonate  and  must 
have  been  a  complex  of  ferric  carbonate,  perhaps  Goe- 
thite  with  unidentified  impurities. 

Maroon  or  Purple  —  A  variety  of  shades  of  these 
colors  occurred,  from  which  five  samples  were  tested. 
All  were  basically  iron  oxides,  but  one  gave  a  positive 
test  for  manganese  and  was  probably  composed  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  red  iron  oxide.  Another 
showed  no  manganese  but  apparenlty  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  carbon  and  clay,  which  may  occur  naturally, 
as  will  be  indicated  below  under  the  discussion  of 
Blue.  Four  lumps  that  were  probably  used  as  a  source 
of  this  pigment  were  analyzed,  two  of  them  showing 
the  presence  of  hematite  and  two  of  Goethite,  with 
unidentified  impurities. 

Blue  —  There  are  two  definitely  distinct  pigments 
that  can  be  called  blue.  One,  which  was  comparatively 
rare  on  the  kiva  walls,  was  copper  carbonate  (CuCO.i) 
or  azurite.  This  was  a  good  bright  blue,  but  only  three 
of  the  samples  collected  gave  the  test  for  copper. 

Most  of  the  blue  pigment  was  actually  a  dark  gray- 
blue  or  battleship-gray,  and  in  many  cases  might  better 
be  called  gray.  It  seems  fairly  certain,  however,  that 
the  painters  intended  it  as  blue,  as  will  be  discussed 
later  when  we  consider  the  ceremonial  significance  of 
color,  and  therefore  we  have  so  regarded  it.  The  great 
majority  of  samples  tested  showed  that  it  was  a  mix- 
ture of  carbon  with  either  a  white  silicious  material  or 
white  clay.  This  may  have  been  an  artificial  mixture 
or  one  found  ready-made  in  nature.  In  fact,  probably 
both  were  used.  One  sample,  at  least,  showed  under 
the  microscope  the  unmistakable  structure  of  wood  in 
the  black  particles  present,  proving  unquestionably 
that  it  was  an  artificial  mixture  of  white  clav  and 
charcoal. 

Other  samples,  however,  could  have  been  natural. 
Some  dense,  finely  laminated  pebbles,  of  exactly  the 
same  color  as  most  of  the  blue  paint  samples,  were 
found  in  the  debris  of  the  ruin.  One  of  these  was  sub- 

45  Fewkes  reports  "sesquioxidc  of  iron"  and  "mi- 
caceous hematite"  from  graves  at  Awatovi.  Fewkes, 
1898c,  p.  617. 
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jectcd  to  examination  and  analysis.  It  was  fairly  soft 
and  could  be  easily  abraded,  producing  a  powder  in- 
distinguishable from  fragments  of  blue-gray  paint 
scraped  from  the  walls.  On  analysis  this  pebble  was 
determined  to  be  formed  of  carbonaceous  matter 
mixed  with  clay  in  a  water-deposited  bed,  and  could 
well  be  the  material  from  which  the  pigment  was 
deriyed.'0 

There  is  a  further  possibility  that  a  few  of  the  blue- 
gray  samples  may  have  been  made  from  the  mineral 
Beidellite,  or  from  a  chlorite,  which  would  be  normally 
of  a  dull  greenish  color,  but  may  turn  bluish  under 
certain  chemical  action.  This  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  green  pigments. 

Green  —  The  use  of  this  color  was  comparatively 
rare  and  only  four  samples  were  sayed  and  analyzed. 
Three  of  these,  which  were  bright  grass-green,  gave 
positive  tests  for  copper  and  carbonate  and  were  defi- 
nitely identified  as  malachite  (CuC03).'T  The  fourth, 
which  was  a  dull  grayish-green,  gave  a  positive  test  for 
iron  and  was  probably  an  impure  mixture  of  yellow 
iron  oxide  with  carbon  particles  and  perhaps  other 
constituents.'8 

Black  —  The  use  of  black  was  very  common,  but  the 
constituents  from  which  the  pigment  was  made  seemed 
to  vary  considerably.  Almost  all  the  samples  tested 
proved  to  contain  some  form  of  carbon,  although  it 
was  not  always  possible  to  determine  its  original 
source.  A  few  examples  were  clearly  charcoal,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  visibility  under  a  microscope  of  woody 
structure  in  some  particles.  Other  samples  were  ap- 
parently bone  black,  since  they  gave  positive  tests  for 
phosphate.  And  still  others  were  unidentifiable  forms 
of  carbon. 

The  possibility  of  mineral  constituents  in  a  few  of 
the  black  pigments  exists,  also.  One  sample  that  con- 
tained carbon  also  gave  a  positive  test  for  iron;  and 
another  appeared  to  contain  no  carbon  but  was  com- 
posed of  rod-like  crystals  suggestive  of  a  manganese 
mineral. 

White  —  As  in  the  case  of  black,  the  white  pigments 
appeared  to  derive  from  a  variety  of  sources.  A  large 
number  consisted  chiefly  of  silicious  matter  or  of 
kaolin,  which  in  many  instances  were  both  present. 
This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  white  sandy  clay  that 
occurs  in  the  Cretaceous  beds  underlying  Antelope 
.Mesa.  At  least  one  sample  contained  silica  and  gypsum, 
also  probably  a  natural  substance.    One  sample  gave 

"For  this  identification,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
E.  S.  Larsen  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy of  Harvard  University,  who  added  that  the 
sample  might  be  called  "a  variety  of  graphite." 

"  Fewkes  found  "green  copper  carbonate"  in  graves 
at  Awatovi.  Fewkes,  18986,  p.  618. 

,e  Gettens,  who  studied  this  sample,  reported  that  it 
was  a  mixture  of  a  green  mineral  that  gave  a  positive 


positive  tests  for  calcium  and  carbonate,  and  was  thus 
identifiable  as  chalk. 

Numerous  lumps  of  white  minerals  were  recovered 
from  the  excavation,  among  them  being  examples  of 
all  the  substances  identified  in  the  white  paint  samples; 
namely  kaolin,  with  varying  proportions  of  fine  silica 
sand  intermixed;  chalk  or  calcium  carbonate  [CaCOal; 
and  gypsum  [CaSO,(;H:0)].  Undoubtedly  these 
were  the  raw  materials  from  which  the  white  pigments 
had  been  ground. 

Gray  —  Whether  or  not  gray  was  deliberately  used 
by  the  artists  is  not  clear.  Painted  areas  that  now  ap- 
pear gray  may  originally  have  been  black,  or  they  may 
have  been  intended  as  blue,  and  formed  by  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white,  as  above  described.  If  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  such  paint  weathers  off,  the  thin 
residue  will  appear  gray,  although  at  the  original  den- 
sity it  may  have  been  "blue"  or  even  black.  In  any 
case  the  gray  areas  were  composed  of  mixtures  of 
white  and  black  particles,  whatever  their  original  con- 
dition and  sources. 

While  it  appears  from  the  above  discussion 
that  the  major  chemical  constituents  present 
in  the  pigment  materials  were  oxides  and  car- 
bonates of  iron,  manganese,  and  copper,  it  is 
very  interesting  to  discover  the  almost  be- 
wildering array  of  elements  revealed  through 
Dr.  Kent's  spectrographic  analyses.  His  con- 
solidated list  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Major  constituents:  silicon,  magnesium,  alu- 
minum, iron,  titanium,  calcium,  manganese, 
copper. 

Minor  constituents:  vanadium,  chromium, 
barium,  strontium,  sodium,  potassium,  molyb- 
denum. 

Traces  of:  lead,  zirconium,  and  perhaps 
others. 

Pigments  used  in  Franciscan  Church  at 
Awatovi.  In  1629.  a  Franciscan  Mission  was 
established  at  Awatovi.  The  interior  walls  of 
the  Church  were  embellished  with  colorful 
painted  decorations.  These  are  fully  discussed 
in  a  preceding  volume  in  this  series,  and  the 
pigments  used  are  considered  there.49  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  general  the  pigments 

test  for  iron,  mixed  with  silica.  The  green  mineral, 
when  treated  with  acid  and  fcrrocvanide  turned  blue 
indicating  the  presence  of  iron.  It  was  weakly  bire- 
fractive  with  an  index  of  about  1.56.  Dr.  Berman  also 
examined  it  and  identified  it  as  micaceous  silicate,  such 
as  a  chlorite,  which  has  a  refractive  index  of  1.57  and 
is  closely  allied  to  clay.  Chlorites  contain  magnesium, 
iron,  aluminum,  and  silica. 

"  Montgomery,  Smith,  and  Brew,  1949,  pp.  295-96. 
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used  on  the  walls  of  the  Mission  Church  were 
the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  kiyas  of  pre- 
Spanish  dates.  But  some  divergences  were 
noticed  in  the  blacks,  blues,  and  greens.  All 
black  samples  from  the  Mission  were  identified 
as  charcoal,  whereas  those  from  the  kivas  were 
usually  charcoal  but  in  a  few  cases  were  ap- 
parently bone  black  and  in  some  others  were 
possibly  derived  from  manganese. 

All  blue  and  green  samples  from  the  Mission 
were  composed  of  copper  carbonate,  but  in 
only  four  instances  was  this  mineral  identified 
on  kiva  walls.  In  most  cases  of  kiva  decoration 
the  blue  was  in  reality  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white  (probably  sometimes  natural  and  some- 
times artificial)  and  the  green  was  apparently 
a  chlorite  or  some  similar  iron  mineral.  In  the 
case  of  the  copper  minerals  used  for  blue  and 
green  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to 
determine  which  color  was  actually  intended 
originally.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  mala- 
chite (used  for  green)  and  azurite  (used  for 
blue)  are  basically  the  same  mineral  and  occur 
mixed  together  in  nature.  Moreover,  azurite 
has  a  tendency  to  become  malachite  by  natu- 
ral processes  and  thereby  to  change  from 
blue  to  green.50  Thus,  some  painted  areas  that 
appear  green  on  excavation  may  originally 
have  been  blue.  Sometimes  there  is  an  almost 
imperceptible  shading  from  one  color  to  the 
other.  Very  likely  to  the  Pueblo  painters,  this 
was  of  little  moment,  for  in  the  color  symbol- 
ism of  the  Pueblos  green  and  blue  are  not 
distinguished.51 

Comparative  Data  on  Pueblo  Pigments. 
Before  abandoning  the  subject  of  pigments,  it 
will  be  of  interest  and  of  some  probative  value 
to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  reported  data 
relating  to  the  pigments  used  in  other  Pueblo 

mThe  formulae  for  these  minerals  are  usuallv 
written: 

Azurite:       Cu=(C03)2(OH),; 
Malachite:  Cu,(CO.)  (OH)_». 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harry  Berman  of  the 
Department  of  Mineralogy,  Harvard  University,  for 
this  data. 

51  See   p.   172. 

ffi  Of  course,  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
use,  which  is  now  becoming  very  widespread,  of  com- 
mercial paints  purchased  from  white  traders. 

x  Hough,  1902,  p.  465. 

"*  Stephen,  1898,  pp.  260-65;  >9)6,  passim. 

KBunzel,  1932,  pp.  859-61. 

xHopi:       Hough,  1902,  p.  469.    Stephen,   1898,  p. 


villages  in  more  recent  times.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  the  practices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pueblo  villages  have  probably  not  changed, 
since  the  materials  available  are  those  provided 
by  nature  and  acquired  either  locally  or  by 
barter  with  other  Indian  groups.52  Hough 
characterized  the  Hopi  as  "assiduous  collec- 
tors" and  added  that  their  pigments  and  dyes, 
"when  compared  with  those  employed  by 
other  American  Indian  tribes,  are  remarkable 
for  their  number  as  well  as  for  their  diversity 
of  origin." 53  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
statement  would  apply  with  equal  accuracy 
to  all  the  Pueblo  groups. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  has  not  been  pub- 
lished a  really  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
of  pigments,  paints,  and  dyes  of  the  Pueblos  as 
a  whole,  although  some  very  detailed  and  ex- 
plicit descriptions  exist  for  the  Hopi r'4  and  the 
Zufii; 55  and  a  considerable  number  of  refer- 
ences occur  in  many  of  the  publications  on 
other  Pueblo  groups.  I  do  not  intend  to  at- 
tempt a  comprehensive  synthesis  of  these 
rather  widely  scattered  data,  but  a  short  survey 
of  the  subject  will  be  valuable  and  appropriate 
to  the  present  study. 

Among  the  modern  Pueblos,  red  is  almost 
always  red  ochre  (iron  oxide,  or  hematite) 
either  in  its  natural  state  or  mixed  with  clay.56 
But  in  addition  an  organic  red  is  produced  to- 
day by  the  Hopis  by  boiling  purple  corn  ker- 
nels, pouring  this  liquid  over  dried  sumac 
berries,  and  then  mixing  into  this  "talc-like 
substance"  or  "potato  clay,"  which  is  thus 
dyed  and  can  be  formed  into  amorphous  lumps 
and  dried  for  subsequent  use.57  Whether  such 
a  compound  was  used  prehistorically  can 
hardly  be  known,  since  no  means  at  our  dis- 
posal could  be  used  to  identify  the  organic 
constituents. 

264;  1936.  pp.  90,  199,  5S8.  Fewkes,  1902a, 
p.  490. 
Zufii:        Bunzel.  1932,  p.  859. 
Jemez:      Parsons.  1925a,  p.  112. 
Acovia:    White,  1932b,  p.  131. 
General:  Parsons,  1939,  p.  274. 
Parsons,    1939,    p.    275,    also    lists    "specular    iron 
(Walpi)  or  iron-stained  sandstone  (Shipaulovi),"  both 
of  which,  however,  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of 
red  ochre. 

57  Stephen,  1898.  pp.  263-64,  quoted  in  Hough,  1902, 
p.  469.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  233,  1194. 

Dumarest,  1919,  p.  199,  states  that  at  Cochiti  red  is 
made  "from  the  iron  cooked  bark  of  a  mountain  tree." 
The  significance  of  this  recipe  eludes  me. 
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Variants  of  red  are  made  today  from  red 
ochre  with  various  impurities,  or  from  clay 
mixed  with  red  ochre,  either  artificially,58  or 
in  nature.59 

Yellow  in  modern  times  derives  usually  from 
yellow  ochre  or  ochreous  clay,110  sometimes 
with  the  admixture  of  the  petals  of  a  yellow 
flower,  apparently  to  provide  "power"  and  to 
make  the  paint  better  "medicine."  G1  For  some 
purposes,  however,  the  color  is  apparently  de- 
rived from  an  organic  source,  by  boiling  to- 
gether the  dried  flowers  of  Bigelovia  grave olens 
with  certain  white  mineral  substances  (Glau- 
ber's salt,  calcareous  sandstone,  clay),"2  and  for 
face  painting  in  some  ceremonies,  as  well  as 
for  sand  paintings,  yellow  pollen  or  ground-up 
sunflower  petals  are  used.63 

Blue  is  at  present  made  from  azurite  (copper 
carbonate),64  but  nowhere  have  I  found  a  ref- 
erence in  recent  Pueblo  ethnography  to  the 
making  of  blue  from  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white,  as  was  common  in  the  occupancy  of 
Awatovi,65  although  the  Navaho  use  such  a 
mixture  in  their  sand  paintings  and  call  it  blue.66 

Green,  as  might  be  expected,  is  now  usually 
made  from  malachite  (copper  carbonate),67  or 


58  Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1194. 

™  Zuni:  Bunzel.  1932,  p.  859.  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  341, 
748,  note  *. 

00  Hopi:  Bourke.  1884,  p.  121.  Stephen,  1898,  p.  262; 
1936,  pp.  55,  271.   Hough,  1902,  p.  471. 

81  Zniii:  Stevenson,  1915,  p.  606,  note  a.  Parsons, 
1939,  p.  341.   Bunzel,  1932,  p.  859. 

°2  Hopi:  Stephen,  1898,  p.  262;  1936,  p.  271.  Hough, 
1902,  p.  469. 

™  Hopi:    Stephen,  1936,  pp.  840,  852-54. 

"  Hopi:   Stephen,  1898,  pp.  263,  265;  1936,  p.  55. 
Zuni:    Bunzel,  1932,  p.  859. 

Dumarest,  1919,  p.  199,  savs  that  at  Cochiti.  blue  is 
made  "from  stone  containing  sulphate  of  iron." 

"See  pp.  23-24. 

60  Matthews,  1 897,  par.  99. 

'"Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  232,  470,  898,  1191. 
Hough,  1902,  pp.  469,  471.  Parsons,  1939,  p.  341. 
Bourke,  1884,  p.  120. 

Sia:  Stevenson,  1894,  pp.  142-43.  Parsons,  1925a,  p. 
112,  says  that  at  Jcmcz  green  pigment  is  made  from 
"the  boiled  gum  of  pinon."  I  am  sure  this  is  an  error, 
and  that  what  she  means  is  that  pifion  gum  is  used  as 
the  binder  while  the  actual  color  is  derived  probably 
from  malachite,  since  these  ingredients  arc  used  by  the 
Hopis  for  green  paint.   See  p.  31. 

""Hopi:  Stephen,  1898,  p.  263;  1936,  pp.  232,  737, 
878.  1 194. 

"See   p.   24. 


from  a  gray-green  sandstone,68  which  is  prob- 
ably the  same  material  found  on  kiva  walls  at 
Awatovi,  in  which  the  green  was  produced  by 
an  undetermined  iron  mineral.69 

White  is  procured  from  several  sources,  us- 
ually clay  with  varying  degrees  of  intermixed 
fine  sand  or  gypsum.70 

Black  is  today  made  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, either  organic  or  inorganic.  The 
organic  pigments  are  mostly  forms  of  carbon, 
which  apparently  are  not  used  indiscriminately, 
but  each  one  for  some  specific  ceremonial  pur- 
pose or  object.  Without  entering  upon  that 
subject,  however,  we  need  only  tabulate  the 
different  forms,  namely  charcoal,71  "soot,"  72 
carbonized  corn  cobs,73  and  beeweed  (Cleome 
sermlata),  which  is  also  known  as  guaco  and 
Indian  spinach.74  Another  organic  substance 
used  is  corn  smut,  which  is  a  fungal  growth.75 

The  mineral  substances  reported  as  being 
used  for  black  appear  to  be  even  more  varied, 
although  I  suspect  that  the  identifications  may 
not  always  be  reliable,  and  also  that  the  same 
substance  may  have  been  reported  under  dif- 
ferent names.  As  they  appear  in  the  literature, 
however,  the  modern  black  mineral  pigments 

Dumarest,  1919,  p.  199,  says  that  at  Cochiti,  green 
like  blue,  is  made  "from  stone  containing  sulphate  of 
iron." 

mHopi:       Bourke,   18S4,  p.  121.    Stephen,  1898,  p. 
264;    1936,   pp.   411,   899,    1 195.    Hough, 
1902,  pp.469,  471. 
Zufii:        Bunzel,  1932,  p.  859. 
hlcta:        Parsons,  1921,  p.  157. 
Cochiti:    Dumarest,  191 9,  p.  199. 
General:  Rocdiger,  1941,  p.  99. 
71  Hopi:       Bourke,   1884,  p.  211.    Stephen,  1898,  p. 
264;    1936,   pp.   332,   412,    1 194.    Hough, 
1902,  p.  471.    Parsons,  1939,  p.  341. 
Teira:       Robbins,   Harrington,   and   Freire-Mar- 

rcco,  1916,  p.  49. 
General:  Roediger,  1941,  p.  99. 
nHopi:       Stephen,  1898,  p.  264;  1936,  pp.  332,  412, 
1 194.   Hough,  1902,  p.  471. 
Acoma:    White,  1932b,  p.  131. 
Cochiti:    Dumarest,  1919,  p.  199. 
General:  Roediger,  1941,  p.  99. 
73  Zuiii:   Bunzel,  1932,  p.  859.  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  341, 
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'  San  Ildefonso:  Guthe,  1925,  p.  25,  note  i. 
'Hopi:       Stephen,  1898,  p.  264;  1936,  pp.  411,  1194. 

Hough,  1902,  p.  471. 
Zufii:        Bunzel,   1932,  p.  859.    Parsons,   1939,  p. 

341. 
Jemez:      Parsons,  1925a,  p.  112. 
General:  Roediger,  1941,  p.  99. 
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include  coal,76  lignite,77  shale,7S  "oxide  of 
manganese," 79  "black  clav," so  "black  stone 
from  the  mountains,"  81  and  "quartz  sphalerite 
and  Galena,"  which  produces  an  irridescent 
black.82 

Spanish  Reports  on  Pigments.  Not  much 
is  said  about  native  Pueblo  pigments  by  the 
early  Spanish  explorers,  but  a  few  descriptions 
are  worth  noting.  Oriate,  in  1604,  was  evi- 
dently quite  impressed  with  the  substances 
used  at  Zuni  and  Jemez  for  blue  and  green: 

In  the  province  of  Zuni  are  deposits  of  silver  of  so 
fine  a  blue  that  they  use  it  for  paint  and  carry  it  to  sell 
to  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico.  I  brought  some 
stones  to  show  and  the  painters  told  me  it  was  the  best 
blue  in  the  world,  and  that  in  this  city  (Citv  of  Mex- 
ico) each  pound  of  it  was  worth  twelve  pesos,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  pound  to  be  had.  Likewise  the  green 
of  New  Mexico,  in  particular  that  of  Homex,  is  ex- 
tremely fine  in  the  leaf;  and  of  these  two  sorts  whole 
cargoes  could  be  gathered  to  bring  here.53 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  a  Spaniard  of 
that  dav  would  regard  any  likely  mineral  as 
either  gold  or  silver,  but  I  suspect  that  the  sub- 
stances referred  to  were  probably  malachite 
and  azurite. 

Vermilion.  Another  early  reference  to  na- 
tive pigments  in  the  Pueblo  country  has  played 
a  part  in  history  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  antiquarian  speculation.  It  appears  that 
some  time  following  the  successful  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  from  New  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680,  a  certain 
Captain  Toribio  de  la  Huerta,  who  had  been 
a  resident  of  that  province  for  forty  years, 
presented  to  the  King,  Charles  II,  a  memorial 

'-'Hopi:   Bourke,    1884,  p. 
470,  510.  Hough, 

"  Hopi:   Stephen,  1898,  p. 
190:,  p.  4-1 . 

'''Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  55,  164,  337,  899.   Par- 
sons, 1939,  pp.  274.  341. 

'"Hopi:  Parsons,  1939,  p.  274.  Reported  as  "sand- 
stone stained  with  manganese"  by  Stephen,  1936.  p.  737 
(Hopi),  and  as  "pyrolurite"  by  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  859 
(Zuni).  Described  by  Hough,  1902,  p.  471,  for  the 
Hopi,  as  "clay  rich  in  oxides  of  iron  or  manganese  with 
some  organic  matter." 

"'Hopi:    Stephen,  1936.  p.  510,  note  i, 

SI  Jewez:    Parsons,  1925a,  p.  112. 

"Zuni:  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  859.  Cushing,  1883,  p.  35. 
Parsons,  1939,  p.  298,  note  %. 

"Quoted  in  Bolton,  1916,  p.  269,  and  in  Reiter,  1938, 
p.  28. 


Stephen,   1936,  pp. 
1902,  p.  471 . 
264;  1936,  p.  1 195.  Hough, 


Mexico,  and  El  Paso, 
opinions  of  various 


in  which,  among  other  things,  he  claimed 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  location  of  a 
valuable  mine  of  quicksilver,  somewhere  near 
the  Moqui  villages.  This  announcement,  if  it 
were  well  founded,  was  such  as  to  arouse  un- 
common interest  in  the  Spanish,  and  it  became 
the  subject  of  serious  consideration  and  cor- 
respondence between  high  officials  in  .Madrid, 
it  last,  after  taking  the 
qualified  witnesses  as  to 
the  probable  authenticity  of  Huerta's  claim, 
the  Viceroy,  the  Conde  de  Galve,  wrote  to 
Don  Diego  dc  Vargas,  then  at  El  Paso,  that 
near  Moqui  was  situated  a  range  of  mountains 
"from  which  were  extracted  the  minerals  or 
vermilion-colored  soil  used  by  the  Indians  to 
daub  themselves;  it  was  formerly  used  by  all 
kinds  of  people,  especially  Spanish  women  to 
preserve  the  complexion  of  their  countenances, 
and,  likewise,  so  that  no  marks  of  smallpox 
would  be  left  on  those  who  had  suffered  from 
the  affliction."  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
the  substance  was  soft  and  butterlike  and  was 
regarded  as  a  high  grade  of  quicksilver.84 

Vargas  evidently  failed  in  so  far  as  his  quest 
was  concerned  with  quicksilver.  In  fact,  there 
was  probably  little  doubt  that  the  mysterious 
substance  was  really  something  else,  anyway, 
for  a  contemporary  assay  had  produced  nega- 
tive results.85  And  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  subject  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
When  Major  Powell  made  his  second  voyage 
down  the  Rio  Colorado  in  1871-73,  however, 
one  of  his  party  was  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh, 
who  had  heard  from  Lyman  Hamblin,  a 
Mormon  pioneer  of  Kanab,  Utah,  of  a  ver- 

M  Letter  from  Conde  de  Galve  to  Don  Diego  de 
Vargas,  dated  Mexico  City,  27  May,  1691  (Archivo 
General  de  le  Nacion,  Historic,  tomo  37).  For  quota- 
tions from  this  letter  as  well  as  from  Huerta's  memorial 
and  other  original  sources  I  am  indebted  to  the  excel- 
lent Introduction  by  Dr.  Irving  Albert  Leonard,  of  the 
University  of  California,  contained  in  his  annotated 
translation  of  the  Mercurio  Volante  of  Sigiienza  y 
Gongora,  published  by  the  Quivira  Society  (Leonard, 
1932).  Dr.  Leonard  has  presented  a  very  lucid  and 
persuasive  argument  for  the  thesis  that  the  hope  of 
discovering  rich  quicksilver  ores  in  New  Mexico  was 
one  of  the  more  important  motivations  behind  Vargas' 
entrada.  (See  pp.  31-37  of  his  Introduction.)  I  have 
here  merely  summarized  his  argument  and  attempted 
to  link  it  with  certain  additional  facts  that  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  subject. 

K' Leonard,  1932,  p.  37. 
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milion  paint  S5a  that  he  had  got  from  the  Indians 
of  the  region. 

On  inquiry  Lvman  told  me  he  got  the  paint  from 
the  Pai  Utes,  who.  he  thought,  got  it  somewhere  in  the 
west.  I  followed  the  thing  up,  leading  to  the  discovery 
that  the  ore  came  from  a  cave  down  the  side  of  the 
Grand  Canvon  off  the  Shivwits  Plateau. 

I  could  secure  no  specimen,  so  decided  to  go  to  the 
place  and  get  some,  as  it  might  be  cinnabar. 

...  I  found  the  cave  in  a  side  gulch  about  three 
thousand  feet  down  the  side  of  the  Canvon,  and  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  A  magnificent  situa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  walls  overhead  and  all  around  were 
made  up  of  the  red  ore  and  there  were  countless  marks 
of  the  digging  for  it  with  sharp-pointed  implements 
through  a  long  period  of  time. 

Well,  the  analysis  of  that  dearly  beloved  ore  was 
"iron  ochre."  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  analysis  was 
correct  for  it  was  the  greasiest,  most  penetrating  stuff 
I  ever  saw. 

So  thete  was  the  place  whete  Indians  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Colorado  had  been  getting  red  paint, 
through  the  Shivwits  by  trade,  probably,  and  I  judge 
that  the  Walapais,  Havasupais,  Apaches  —  all  on  the 
south  side  —  also  traded  for  it.  Perhaps  even  as  far 
east  as  the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande.s* 

Without  some  further  exegesis  the  bearing 
of  all  this  frustrated  search  for  cinnabar  (or 
mercuric  sulphide)  upon  the  kiva  mural  paint- 
ings of  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  will  not  be 
readily  apparent.  But  on  the  walls  of  three 
of  the  kivas  at  Kawaika-a  that  were  presumably 
occupied  up  to  or  very  nearly  up  to  the  end 
of  the  occupation  of  that  village  there  occurred 
in  several  of  the  wall  paintings  a  color  quite 
unlike  any  discovered  elsewhere.  It  can  only 
be  called  a  vermilion  and  is  closely  similar  to 
the  color  of  cinnabar,  the  ore  of  quicksilver.87 
When  these  murals  were  uncovered  it  was  at 

M*  Further  information  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion has  been  recently  provided  through  a  study  by 
R.  J.  Gettens  of  the  Fogg  .Museum  of  some  eighteenth- 
century  retablos  from  New  .Mexican  churches.  Mr. 
Gettens  found  that  vermilion,  probably  ground  from 
cinnabar,  was  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence.  "Cin- 
nabar occurs  only  rarely  in  New  Mexico  and  appar- 
ently not  in  exploitable  quantities.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  commercial  quantities  in  Mexico  and  in 
Arizona,  California  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  available. 
Vermilion  was  used  lavishly  on  the  interior  walls  of 
the  late  XVIII  Century  Tumacacori  Mission  Church 
in  southern  Arizona.  It  appears  not  to  have  been 
used,  however,  by  the  pre-Columbian  Indians.  This 
all  seems  to  indicate  that  the  vermilion  used  in  New 
Mexico  was  an   importation  from   Mexico."    Gettens 


first  supposed  that  this  pigment  might  indeed 
be  cinnabar,  and  that  perhaps  we  had  at  last 
discovered  tangible  evidence  of  the  existence 
in  the  Hopi  country  of  that  fabled  substance 
that  had  shone  so  brightly  in  the  visions  of 
Huerta,  Vargas,  and  others.  But  the  subse- 
quent chemical  analyses  of  the  paint  samples 
that  were  taken  indicated  only  the  presence  of 
iron  oxide  or  red  ochre. 

Despite  the  failure  to  verify  the  existence  of 
cinnabar,  however,  there  still  remains  in  this 
paint  a  clue  of  possibly  significant  historical 
value.  That  the  Spaniards  were  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  search  for  cinnabar  is  obvious 
from  contemporary  records,  and  quite  cer- 
tainly this  avidity  must  have  been  evident  to 
the  Indians.  In  all  probability  the  only  ade- 
quate means  by  which  the  Spaniards  could 
convey  to  the  Indians  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance that  they  sought  was  by  reference  to 
its  color  or  by  the  display  of  a  genuine  sample. 
Any  discussion  of  its  chemical  or  mineralog- 
ical  properties  would  have  been  futile,  and  its 
only  key  characteristic  would  necessarily  have 
been  its  color.  We  can  imagine  Spanish  pros- 
pectors going  from  village  to  village,  display- 
ing to  the  skeptical  Indians  a  bit  of  cinnabar 
and  asking  their  hosts  for  information  of  the 
local  existence  of  the  same  substance.  And  to 
such  an  inquiry  it  is  equally  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  complacent  Indian,  always  desirous  of 
providing  the  desired  answer,  might  well  have 
given  an  affirmative  reply. 

A  closely  parallel  circumstance  may  be  cited 
in  the  story  that  when  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza, 
on  his  journey  to  Cibola,  showed  some  gold 
to  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  Sonora  (Vaqui 
or  Seri?),  they  told  him  that  there  were  people 

and  Turner,  1951.  p.  n. 

80  This  quotation  is  ascribed  to  Dellenbaugh  in  an 
anonymous  note,  published  in  May,  1933,  in  the  Mas- 
terkey,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  pp.  85-87. 

87  Chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  this  pigment  gave 
no  indication  of  mercury,  but  did  provide  positive  tests 
for  iron,  indicating  the  probability  that  it  was  merely  a 
peculiar  form  of  red  ochre.  The  actual  range  of  colors 
recorded  is  indicated  by  the  following  plates  in  Maerz 
and  Paul's  Dictionary  of  Color: 

Test  4,  Room  4        plate  z  D/iz 

plate  3/F  /iz 

plate  2/H/11 

Test  4,  Room  5        plate  3/F  /n 

Test  5,  Room  1        plate  z/F  /i  1 

plate  3/G/10 
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inland  who  had  vessels  of  the  same  material.88 
Bandelier,  in  commenting  upon  this  episode, 
suggests  that  since  the  informants  were  un- 
familiar with  metals  they  would  distinguish 
them  by  external  appearance  only.  He  con- 
tinues: 

The  potterv  of  Sonora  is  frequently  yellow,  and 
sometimes  made  of  a  micaceous  clay  similar  to  that 
once  used  by  the  New  Mexican  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Nambe.  Such  vessels  appear  as  if  covered  with 
gold  dust  .  u  .  It  was  very  natural  for  the  coast  people 
of  Sonora,  who  made  no  potterv  themselves,  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  difference  between  metallic  and  earthen 
substances,  to  recognize  in  the  color  and  brilliancy  of 
gold  the  hues  of  micaceous  pottery.89 

If  the  residents  of  the  Jeddito  villages  misled 
the  Spaniards,  they  probably  did  so  honestly, 
for  the  evidence  from  the  Kawaika-a  kivas 
clearly  indicates  the  existence  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  a  mineral  substance  of  the  color 
of  cinnabar.  And  from  the  fact  that  it  seemed 
to  be  of  such  peculiar  value  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  Indians  may  have  thought  of  it  in  this 
special  association,  and  could  indeed  have  in- 
vented for  it  a  distinguishing  name,  indicative 
of  that  association. 

Today  the  Hopi  have  a  special  term  for  ver- 
milion, which  is  called,  according  to  Stephen, 
Ka/til  shii'ta,90  the  etymology  of  which  is 
very  revealing.  Kas'til  is  simply  the  phonetic 
way  of  rendering  the  Hopi  pronounciation  of 
Castilian,  i.e.,  Spaniard  —  or,  by  extension, 
Mexican.  Shii'ta  means  red  mineral  or  ochre,91 
and  the  phrase,  then,  signifies  Spanish  red. 
This  special  designation  would  suggest  that 

88  The  Spanish  text  of  Marcos  de  Niza's  account 
reads  as  follows: 

Y  mostrdndoles  yo  algunos  metales,  que  llevaba, 
para  tomar  razon  de  los  metales  de  la  tierra,  tomaron 
el  metal  de  oro  v  me  dixeron  que  de  aquel  hay  vasijas 
entre  aquella  gente  de  la  abra,  y  que  rtaen  colgadas  de 
las  narices  y  orejas  ciertas  cosas  redondas  de  aquel  oro, 
v  que  tienen  unas  paletillas  del,  con  que  raen  y  se 
quitan  el  sudor. 

It  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in  Spanish  in 
1865  in  Pacheco  and  Cardenas,  Coleccion  de  docu- 
mentos  ineditos  .  .  .  de  Indias,  vol.  3,  pp.  329-51, 
where  the  passage  quoted  appears  on  p.  332. 

It  had  previously  appeared,  however,  in  Italian, 
translated  by  Ramusio,  in  1556  and  later  in  1606,  folios 
297-300,  the  quoted  passage  on  folio  297.  From  this 
version  it  was  translated  and  published  in  English  by 
Hakluyt,  edition  of  1600,  vol.  3,  pp.  366-73    (quoted 


the  color  vermilion  either  was  not  known  by 
the  Hopis  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
or  was  not  distinguished  from  other  variations 
of  "red,"  but  that  the  importunate  quest  for  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Kastil'-wnuh  was  sufficiently 
insistent  to  warrant  a  distinguishing  name  in 
the  native  vocabulary. 

The  greasy  vermilion  substance  that  the 
Indians  possessed  and  that  was  later  found  by 
Dellenbaugh  may  not  have  been  cinnabar.  But 
whatever  its  mineralogical  composition,  the  ap- 
parent coincidence  of  its  use  only  in  kivas  of 
very  late  date,  together  with  the  unmistakable 
association  of  its  name  with  the  Spanish, 
strongly  suggests  that  it  may  have  come  into 
use  at  these  villages  only  after  the  coming  of 
the  European  conquerors.  If  that  inference  is 
supportable,  it  provides  some  evidence,  ad- 
mittedly tenuous,  that  Kawaika-a  was  occupied 
subsequent  to  the  Spanish  Conquest.  This  ques- 
tion, long  a  subject  of  debate,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  evidence  adduced  here,  and  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  weak  links  in  the  argu- 
ment: that  the  association  of  a  color  with  the 
Spaniards  does  not  necessarily  negative  the  use 
of  that  same  color  in  pre-Spanish  days,  that  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  color  spoken  of  by 
Stephen  as  "vermilion"  is  the  same  color  as 
that  found  on  the  kiva  walls,  nor  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  substance  found  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  by  Dellenbaugh.  Nevertheless, 
the  evidence  is  submitted  here  as  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  the  subject,  and  as  a  small  ele- 
ment of  possible  probative  value  in  determin- 
ing the  date  of  occupancy  of  the  latest  kivas 
at  Kawaika-a  and  Awatovi.92 

passage  on  p.  367),  edition  of  1903-05,  vol.  9,  pp.  125-44 
(quoted  passage  on  pp.  127-28);  and  in  French  by 
Ternaux-Compans,  1838,  pp.  256-84  (quoted  passage 
on  p.  259).  Hakluyt's  text  was  also  used  by  Bandelier. 
1922,  pp.  203-31   (quoted  passage  on  p.  206). 

811  Bandelier,  1890a,  pp.  121-22.  The  same  writer 
makes  a  similar  comment  in  another  article  on  the  same 
subject.  Bandelier,  1886,  pp.  662,  670  (1929  republica- 
tion, pp.  32,  44). 

1,0  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1 195. 

M  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1292. 

82  A  short  but  well-reasoned  note  in  Reed,  1943,  pp. 
119-20,  argues  that  Kawaika-a  was  occupied  surely  in 
1500,  possibly  as  late  as  1540,  and  was  definitely  de- 
serted in  1583.  Dr.  Reed  points  out  that  there  is  no 
plausible  evidence  of  its  destruction  by  Tovar.  This 
problem  is  further  discussed  in  Montgomery,  Smith, 
and  Brew,  1949,  pp.  5-7. 
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Preparation  of  the  Pigments  and  Other 
Ingredients  of  the  Paint.  Besides  the  pig- 
ment, in  most  cases  some  liquid  or  viscous  sub- 
stance as  a  binder  or  vehicle  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  paint.  Though  the  func- 
tions of  binder  and  vehicle  are  different,  the 
former  being  primarily  an  adhesive  and  the 
latter  a  fluid  medium,  thev  may  actually  be 
combined  in  a  single  substance,  and  they  will 
for  convenience  be  considered  together  in  the 
following  discussion.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
to  apply  color  to  a  surface  by  the  use  of  paint 
in  solid  form.  For  example,  a  lump  of  clay  or 
ochre  or  the  graphite  of  a  lead  pencil  can  be 
rubbed  on  the  skin  or  on  any  other  surface, 
where  it  will  leave  a  mark.  In  such  instances 
there  is  already  present  in  the  substance  used 
some  adhesive  matter  that  serves  to  bind  the 
particles  of  pigment  together  as  well  as  to  fix 
them  to  the  surface.  That  this  method  may 
have  been  used  by  the  artists  of  Awatovi  in 
some  cases  is  very  possible,  but  the  evidence 
for  use  of  liquid  paint  is  more  convincing. 

Grinding  of  Figments.  In  all  probability, 
the  raw  pigments  were  ground  by  means  of  a 
mano  and  a  metate,  and  artificially  mixed  with 
some  binding  medium.  What  that  medium 
was  cannot  be  determined  exactly  for  it  was 
probably  an  organic  oil  or  resin  that  cannot 
now  be  recognized.  It  could  have  been  any 
one  of  several  substances  and  probably  was 
not  always  the  same,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  differed  materially  from  that 
used  today  by  Pueblo  painters  in  preparing 
their    paints    for    the    decoration    of    masks, 

'"Pumpkin  seeds  (Hopi),  Bourke,  1884,  p.  121. 
Muskmelon  seeds,  with  lignite  (Hopi),  Stephen,  1898, 
p.  264. 
coal  (Hopi),  Stephen.  1936,  p 

470. 
shale    (Hopi),   Stephen,    1936 
pp.  396,  470,  898-899.    Par- 
sons, 1939,  p.  341. 
charcoal      (Hopi),      Stephen 

1936.  p.  751. 
clay    (Hopi),    Stephen,    1936 

pp.  898-99. 
malachite     (Hopi),     Stephen 
1936,  pp.  898-99. 
Squash  seeds,  with  azurite   (Hopi),  Stephen,   1898,  p 
265;  1936,  pp.  470,  1 193. 
"Red"    (Hopi),  Stephen,    1936,  p 
54*. 


kachina  dolls,  and  other  ceremonial  parapher- 
nalia. We  have  a  good  many  recorded  descrip- 
tions of  this  process  among  the  Hopi  and 
Zuhi,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  binder 
is  usually  a  vegetable  oil  or  <jum. 

Vehicle  and  Binder.  The  most  common 
method  of  making  paint  is  to  pulverize  the 
pigment  and  mix  into  it  the  saliva  generated 
by  chewing  any  of  a  variety  of  seeds,  which 
secrete  a  vegetable  oil.  Although  the  instances 
reported  in  the  literature  are  nearly  all  con- 
cerned with  the  paint  used  for  masks,  prayer- 
sticks,  and  other  ceremonial  paraphernalia,93  it 
seems  very  probable  that  the  same  methods 
were  used  in  preparing  paint  for  mural  em- 
bellishment. 

In  some  of  the  instances  cited,  water  is  said 
to  be  added  to  the  saliva,  but  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no 
water  is  used.94  While  in  some  other  instances 
water  alone,  without  any  binder,  is  reported.95 

In  one  case  the  use  of  "charcoal  and  saliva" 
is  noted,96  but  in  all  probability  here,  too,  seeds 
may  have  been  chewed  to  generate  the  saliva. 

Though  the  practical  value  of  the  use  of 
seeds  in  providing  a  binding  medium  is  fairly 
obvious  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
imaginative  Hopi,  who  can  always  if  possible 
evolve  a  mystical  explanation  for  anything, 
regard  the  procedure  as  at  least  partially 
metaphysical: 

The  Hopi  says,  speaking  secularly,  that  saliva  arising 
from  seed-chewing  causes  the  pigments  mixed  with  it 
to  adhere  to  the  painted  object,  but  thev  also  say,  this 
practice  has  the  purport  of  a  votive  offering.1" 

Cotton  seeds  with  lignite  (Hopi),  Stephen,  1898,  p.  264. 
Seeds,  of  "appropriate  kinds"   (Hopi),  Stephen,  1936, 

p.  305. 
"Seeds  of  all  kinds"  (Zufii),  Parsons,  1939,  p.  340. 
"Squash,  melon,  pifion  or  other  seeds"  (Hopi),  Hough, 
1902,  p.  468. 

"Squash  seeds  with  "black"  pigment  (Hopi),  Ste- 
phen, 1936,  p.  542. 

15  "Green  sandstone"  (Hopi),  Stephen,  1898,  p.  263. 
Hematite  (Hopi),  Hough,  1902,  p.  469. 
Yellow  ochre  (Hopi),  Stephen,  1898,  p.  262-64. 
Chalk  (Hopi),  Stephen,  1898,  p.  264. 
Clay  (Hopi),  Stephen,  1936,  p.  542. 
Various  pigments  (Tewa),  Robbins,  Harrington, 
and  Freire-.Marreco,  1916,  p.  51. 
""Stephen,  1936,  p.  332. 
"T  Stephen,  1898,  p.  265. 
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That  not  every  Hopi  regarded  the  matter  in 
these  terms,  however,  is  indicated  bv  another 
note  by  Stephen  in  which  he  savs  that  saliva 
thus  generated  is  for  "a  mordant,"  and  adds: 
"Thev  all  acrree  ....  that  this  is  the  only 
reason."  98 

A  variation  of  the  seed-chewing  technique 
is  evidenced  occasionally,  for  example  in  the 
case  of  yellow  ochre  used  "with  clear  water 
in  which  squash  has  been  boiled"  (Hopi),99  or 
the  use  not  of  "spittle  from  a  melon  seed,  but 
water  from  a  gourd"  (Hopi).100 

Attain,  other  vegetable  substances  are  some- 
times employed.  Water  and  white  bean  meal 
have  been  reported  as  used  bv  the  Hopi  with 
"black  stone"  pigment 101  and  also  with  copper 
ore.102 

Yucca  is  used  in  some  cases,  but  exactly 
what  portion  of  the  plant  or  exactly  how  pre- 
pared is  not  clearly  recorded.  At  Z'uni,  Bunzel 
speaks  of  the  "boiled  juice"  of  yucca  with  corn 
pollen  and  also  of  "yucca  sirip"  with  corn 
smut,103  and  the  Tewa  are  said  to  use  "the 
juice  of  yucca  fruit"  with  their  pigments.104 

In  one  instance  the  Hopi  are  reported  as 
using  the  saliva  generated  by  chewing  the 
stalk  of  the  black  corn  plant  or  the  water  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled.105 

Piiion  gum  is  used,  at  least  among  the  Hopi, 
for  preparing  paints  of  blue  and  green,  derived 
from  the  local  copper  carbonate  minerals.  The 
fairly  elaborate  process  of  boiling  the  ^urn, 
adding  the  ground  pigment,  and  working  the 
mixture  into  a  cake,  is  well  described  by 
Stephen  and  Hough  in  several  passages.  The 
details,  however,  are  not  reported  in  just  the 
same  way  in  all  cases.106  Apparently  the  solid 
mass  thus  formed  is  dried  and  later  reground 
and  mixed  with  saliva  from  melon  or  other 
seeds.107  Piiion  gum  is  also  said  to  be  used  by 

m  Stephen,  1936,  p.  928.  Since  the  latter  note  was 
actually  written  prior  to  the  one  first  quoted,  it  mav  be 
that  Stephen  subsequently  learned  of  the  more  mystical 
significance. 

""Stephen,  1936,  p.  521. 

100  Stephen,  1936,  p.  541. 

101  Stephen,  1936,  p.  309. 
""Stephen,  1898,  p.  265. 
m Bunzel,  1932,  p.  859. 
""  Robbins,  Harrington, 


p.  5.. 


or' Stephen,  1936,  p.  233. 
'""Bourke,  1884,  p.  120. 


Parsons,  1939,  p.  274. 
and  Freire-.Marreco,  1916, 

Stephen,  1898,  p.  263;  1936, 


the  Tewa,  but  whether  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed for  the  Hopi  is  not  clear  from  the 
report. 10S 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  achieve  a  sheen  or 
gloss  on  the  painted  surface,  white  of  eagle 
eggs  is  used  by  the  Hopi.109  And  at  Zuiii  this 
is  said  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  "yucca 
syrup."  U0  Some  of  the  painted  areas  of  the 
Awatovi  kiva  walls  suggest  by  their  slick  sur- 
faces the  possibility  that  a  similar  device  was 
used  at  that  period  also. 

Application  of  Paint.  The  paint  was  ap- 
plied to  the  kiva  walls  with  a  stiff  brush  of 
some  sort,  and  frequently  the  striations  left  by 
the  brush  are  plainly  visible,  especially  where 
the  brush,  running  dry,  left  a  series  of  fine 
parallel  lines  but  failed  to  cover  the  surface 
uniformly.  Nothing  was  discovered  in  the 
excavations  to  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the 
brushes  used,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  they  were  probably  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  more  modern  times  among  South- 
western Indians. 

Implements  used  in  recent  years  in  applying 
paint  to  surfaces,  at  least  before  commercial 
brushes  were  obtainable  from  the  white  trad- 
ers, were  strips  of  yucca  leaf,  chewed  at  one 
end  to  remove  the  pulp  and  leave  the  bare 
fibers  protruding  in  the  form  of  a  brush.111  A 
strip  of  green  corn  husk,  bent  over  the  finger 
to  form  a  brush  has  been  reported.112  But 
sometimes  large  areas  are  first  filled  in  with 
the  bare  finger,  the  brush  being  employed  only 
later  to  form  the  outline.113  In  several  cases 
rows  of  white  dots  were  applied  by  means  of 
a  fingertip  dipped  in  the  paint  and  pressed 
against  the  wall. 

The  painting  was  uniformly  done  on  dry 
plaster  in  the  manner  sometimes  called  fresco 
secco,  in  which  the  paint  forms  merely  a  sur- 
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face  film  adherent  to  the  plaster  base.   In  the  more  sophisticated  technique  has  never  been 
technique  of  true  fresco  or  buon  fresco,  on  the  reported,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  South- 
other  hand,  the  paint  is  applied  to  damp  plaster,  west,  although  it  was  occasionally  used  in  the 
with  the  result  that  an  amalgamation  occurs,  Mexican  and  Mayan  areas.114 
the  paint  actually  penetrating  the  pores  of  the 
plaster  in  the  manner  of  a  dye.  This  latter  and  "'Morris,  Chariot,  and  Morris,  1931,  p.  352. 


FIELD  METHODS  OF  EXCAVATION,  PRESERVATION 
AND  REPRODUCTION  OF  MURAL  PAINTINGS 


EXCAVATION  AND  PROTECTION 

THE  quantity  and  scope  of  painted  walls  at 
Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  was  an  unex- 
pected discovery  in  each  case,  since  little  of 
comparable  character  had  been  found  in  the 
Southwest  previously.  As  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section,1  occasional 
examples  of  kiva  walls  painted  in  one  or  more 
layers  had  been  reported  from  prehistoric  as 
well  as  modern  Pueblo  villages;  and,  indeed, 
there  had  been  published  an  illustration  in 
color  of  a  small  fragment  of  painted  plaster  in 
a  kiva  at  Kawaika-a  excavated  by  Hough  in 
1 90 1.2  But  comparatively  speaking,  the  pub- 
lished literature  on  the  subject  gave  little  sug- 
gestion of  the  existence  anywhere  in  the  area 
of  an  artistic  and  ceremonial  complex  so  rich 
and  varied  as  that  found  by  the  Peabodv  Mu- 
seum Expedition  at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a. 

METHODS  USED  AT  KUAUA,   IN   THE 
RIO   GRANDE   VALLEY 

It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  spring  of 
1935  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  begin- 
ning of  field  work  at  Awatovi,  an  expedition 
at  the  Tiguex  pueblo  of  Kuaua  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  had  uncovered  laminated  and 
painted  plaster  on  the  walls  of  a  kiva  there. 
This  fact  was  first  reported  in  published  form 
shortly  before  field  work  at  Awatovi  began,3 
and  subsequently  we  had  the  benefit  of  very 
helpful  advice  and  information  from  Air. 
Wesley  L.  Bliss  and  Dr.  Gordon  Vivian,  who 
were  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  work  at 
Kuaua  for  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  the 
School  of  American  Research,  and  the  .Mu- 
seum of  New  Mexico.  Although  little  data  has 
as  yet  been  published  on  the  Kuaua  murals,4 

'See  pp.  55-105. 

"  Hough,  1902,  p.  340;  pi.  89. 

3  Vivian,  1935a,  p.  61. 


the  experience  obtained  by  the  excavators  there 
and  the  techniques  that  they  developed  for 
preservation  of  the  successive  layers  was  very 
generously  made  available  to  us  at  Awatovi, 
shortly  after  our  first  mural  decorations  were 
uncovered  in  1936.  This  information  served  in 
the  evolution  of  a  special  technique  that  will 
hereinafter  be  described  in  detail.  Several  fac- 
tors differentiated  the  problems  at  Kuaua  from 
those  at  Awatovi,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
feasible  for  us  to  follow  exactly  the  same 
methods  applied  there.  None  the  less,  the 
experience  derived  was  of  considerable  value 
to  us  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  Dr.  Vivian  and  Mr.  Bliss  and  the 
institutions  which  they  represented  a  genuine 
gratitude  for  their  co-operation  and  advice. 

DISCOVERY   OF  AWATOVI   MURALS 

Early  in  the  field  work  at  Awatovi,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Lancaster,  who  was  in  direct  charge  of  the 
excavations,  had  noticed  fragments  of  painted 
plaster  in  the  debris.  His  previous  experience 
at  Lowrv  Ruin  in  Colorado  and  at  Alkali  Ridge 
in  Southeastern  Utah,  at  both  of  which  sites 
painted  kiva  walls  had  been  found,  put  him  on 
the  alert,  and  when  paint  was  discovered  on 
the  walls  of  Room  218  during  the  1936  season, 
it  was  at  once  evident  to  him  that  the  hundred 
or  more  layers  of  superimposed  plaster  in  that 
room  contained  many  separate  painted  designs. 
This  fact  could  readily  be  ascertained  from  the 
colored  strata  that  were  plainly  visible  in  any 
cross  section  of  a  broken  fragment  of  the 
plaster.  The  means  by  which  these  successive 
designs  could  be  exposed,  recorded,  and  pre- 
served was  not  at  first  obvious,  however,  and 
a  good  deal  of  experimentation  was  required 
before  a  fully  satisfactory  method  was  evolved. 

*  A  fairlv  impressive  list  of  titles  exists  but  all  are 
short  and  of  a  summary  or  preliminary  nature:  For 
a  complete  list,  see  note  160  on  page  76. 
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DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN   CONDITIONS 
AT  KUAUA  AND   IN   THE  JEDDITO 

At  Kuaua  there  had  been  found  but  one 
painted  kiva,  and  a  very  elaborate  and  success- 
ful project  had  been  worked  out,  by  which  the 
complete  mass  of  plaster  from  each  of  the 
three  painted  walls  had  been  cased  and  re- 
moved intact.  This  had  been  accomplished  by 
an  adaptation  of  the  technique  used  in  the  re- 
moval of  pal.rontological  specimens.5  The 
entire  mass  was  then  moved  by  truck  to 
Albuquerque  and  set  up  in  a  specially  prepared 
laboratorv  for  careful  study.  The  removal  of 
entire  walls  intact  from  Awatovi  was  plainly 
not  feasible,  due  to  the  practical  impossibility 
and  prohibitive  expense  of  transporting  such 
heavy  and  bulky  packages  from  their  relatively 
inaccessible  locations  over  the  sandy  roads  to 
the  railway  70  miles  distant.  Moreover,  as 
excavations  at  the  site  progressed,  other  painted 
kivas  came  to  light;  at  the  end  of  the  season 
of  1936  four  had  been  excavated  and  several 
others  were  identified  from  test  digging.  From 
these  indications  it  appeared  an  almost  certain 
inference  that  numerous  others  would  be  found 
in  subsequent  seasons.  Clearly,  some  practic- 
able method  of  handling  the  material  had  to 
be  developed  for  use  in  the  field,  a  method  suf- 
ficiently careful  that  nothing  of  possible  sig- 
nificance should  be  lost,  but  also  rapid  enough 
to  enable  this  part  of  the  work  to  keep  pace 
with  the  entire  excavation  program. 

METHODS   USED   IN  JEDDITO  KIVAS 

The  procedure  as  finally  worked  out  and 
adopted  in  practice  by  the  Jeddito  Valley  Ex- 
pedition was  developed  from  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  case  over  a  period  of  time, 
and  the  techniques  used  at  first  were  less  re- 
fined and  satisfactory  than  those  eventually 
evolved.  But  the  mature  method  will  be  de- 
scribed here,  omitting  the  travail  incident  to 
its  conception  and  gestation.  It  will  be  set 
out  in  rather  meticulous  detail,  which  I  think 
is  justifiable  partly  on  the  ground  of  provid- 
ing an  indication  of  the  desjree  of  preci- 
sion with  which  our  objective  results  were 
achieved,  and  also  partly  as  a  basis  of  judgment 

'Bliss,    1935.     Vivian,    1935b,    pp.    113-19.     Hew- 
ctt,  1938c,  pp.  13-14. 


upon  their  reliability  as  data  for  comparative 
study.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  our  experience 
and  our  procedures  should  be  of  no  small  value 
to  other  excavators  who  may  encounter  simi- 
lar problems  either  in  the  Southwest  or  even 
in  other  far  distant  areas. 

The  first  necessity  in  excavating  a  plastered 
or  painted  kiva  is  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  wall  plaster  will  not  be  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  the  very  process  of  excavation. 
Such  a  statement  seems  at  first  supererroga- 
tory,  but  it  points  up  several  factors  that  re- 
quire special  consideration.  Probably  the 
easiest  way  in  which  to  excavate  a  room  is  to 
locate  one  point  on  the  wall,  preferably  an 
interior  corner,  and  then  to  remove  all  the  fill 
by  following  the  walls  closely  around  the 
perimeter.  In  order  to  assure  the  safe  preserva- 
tion of  wall  plaster,  however,  such  a  process  is 
unsatisfactory.  To  begin  with,  excavation 
downward  along  a  wall  is  very  likely  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  uppermost  few  inches 
of  plaster.  In  most  cases  the  existing  masonry 
still  in  position  in  a  ruined  pueblo  will  stand 
somewhat  higher  than  the  remaining  plaster 
attached  to  it.  Thus,  if  one  excavates  down- 
ward along  the  face  of  the  masonry  he  will 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  determining 
exactly  where  the  uppermost  edge  of  the 
plaster  is  located.  This  upper  edge  will  prob- 
ably be  irregular  and  fragile,  and  there  will  be 
very  great  danger  of  unwitting  destruction  or 
damage  to  it.  Secondly,  even  when  the  upper 
edge  of  the  plaster  can  be  clearly  defined,  it 
is  unsafe  to  excavate  downward  along  the  face 
of  the  plaster  surface.  The  heavy  tools  such  as 
pick  and  spade,  required  for  removing  large 
quantities  of  consolidated  debris,  cannot  be 
used  with  sufficient  precision  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  vertical  plaster  surface. 

Thirdly,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the 
existing  plaster,  although  held  securely  in  posi- 
tion by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  fill 
against  it,  will  collapse  when  that  fill  is  re- 
moved. This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  plaster  layers  have  simply  lost  their 
original  bond  with  the  masonry  of  the  wall 
through  the  drying  out  of  the  cementing  ma- 
terial, or  by  the  divisive  action  of  roots  which 
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have  penetrated  from  grass  and  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ruin  mound.  Such 
roots  will  naturally  follow  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  will  sometimes  reach  down  to 
incredible  depths,  forming  a  thin  but  intricate 
mat  of  fine  rootlets  separating  the  plaster  from 
the  masonry,  and  in  some  cases  even  separat- 
ing one  layer  of  plaster  from  another.  Fur- 
thermore, it  frequently  occurs  that  the  lower 
portions  of  the  plaster  will  have  disintegrated, 
due  probably  to  dampness  in  the  bottom  of 
the  room  before  its  burden  of  debris  had  col- 
lected. In  all  these  instances,  there  is  little 
support  from  behind  or  below  for  the  remain- 
ing plaster,  and  if  the  protective  debris  is  re- 
moved without  great  care,  it  will  collapse. 

The  necessary  procedure,  then,  is  first  to 
determine  carefully  the  apparent  outline  of 
the  original  room  by  following  around  the 
upper  edges  of  the  existing  walls,  but  without 
excavating  downward  along  them;  and  then 
to  begin  actual  removal  of  the  fill  in  the  ap- 
proximate center  of  the  room,  working  out- 
ward toward  each  wall  but  stopping  short  per- 
haps 2  feet  from  it.  This  method  will  result  in 
a  sort  of  rectangular  well  in  the  room  approxi- 
mately 4  feet  shorter  in  each  horizontal  dimen- 
sion than  the  room  itself,  and  around  the 
periphery  will  remain  a  bank  of  undisturbed 
debris  as  a  temporary  support  for  the  wall 
plaster.  This  bank  should  finally  be  removed 
very  cautiously  by  means  of  trowels  and  other 
small  implements.  If  the  excavation  is  relatively 
deep  and  if  stratigraphic  separation  of  sherds, 
bone,  and  artifacts  had  been  maintained  in  the 
main  excavation,  some  additional  trouble  will 
be  encountered  through  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying the  same  separational  sequence  to  the 
material  in  the  supporting  banks  as  they  are 
removed,  but  this  is  a  relatively  minor  com- 
plication. 

As  the  banks  are  gradually  taken  down,  the 
condition  of  the  plaster  will  become  evident. 
If  it  appears  to  be  still  firmly  adherent  to  the 
masonry  behind  it,  no  measures  for  permanent 
support  may  be  required.  But  if  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  scale  away  from  the  masonry,  or 
if  it  is  badly  cracked  by  root  intrusions  or  by 
the  dislocations  of  settling  action,  then  some 
reinforcement  and  repair  will  be  necessary. 
The  best  means  of  dealing  with  this  problem 
were  not  at  first  evident,  but  after  a  great 


many  experiments  with  a  wide  variety  of 
substances,  including  commercial  patching 
plaster,  Swedish  putty,  and  various  plastics, 
what  should  have  been  obvious  from  the  first 
was  resorted  to  successfully.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  material  used  for  the  original 
plaster  coats  can  be  pulverized,  dampened, 
and  replasticized.  Thus,  it  provides  a  perfect 
patching  compound.  By  collecting  quantities 
of  this  plaster  from  the  walls  of  rooms  that 
bore  no  painted  decoration,  or  by  (retting  it 
in  the  semi-consolidated  state  in  which  it 
occurs  naturally  under  the  fixed  dunes  of  the 
Mesa  top,  one  could  grind  it  into  a  powder 
by  means  of  a  mano  and  metate  —  always 
ready  at  hand  —  sift  it  to  remove  the  largest 
particles,  mix  it  with  water  in  a  bucket,  and 
apply  it  as  needed. 

In  general,  all  exposed  upper  edges  of  stand- 
ing plaster  were  sealed  with  this  patching  com- 
pound, after  all  the  overlying  debris  and  dust 
had  been  removed  with  a  small  brush.  The 
exposed  edge  was  dampened  by  painting  it 
with  water,  taking  care  not  to  apply  so  much 
as  to  cause  disintegration.  To  the  wet  surface 
was  then  applied  the  patching  plaster,  usually 
by  means  of  a  broad  flexible  blade  or  pallette 
knife.  Both  old  and  new  plaster  thus  being 
equally  damp,  an  even  shrinkage  occurred  on 
drying,  and  a  perfect  bond  was  achieved. 

As  careful  removal  of  the  supporting  fill 
progressed,  all  major  cracks  and  broken  edges 
of  the  plaster  were  similarly  reinforced  and 
the  exposed  face  cleaned  with  a  scapula  or 
penknife  and  a  medium-sized  paint  brush.  If 
the  lowermost  parts  of  the  plaster  had  disin- 
tegrated, it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  erect 
an  artificial  support  from  below  out  of  fresh 
plaster  or  by  the  making  of  a  kind  of  minia- 
ture retaining  wall  of  small  stones.  In  a  few 
instances,  where  the  plaster  had  partly  broken 
away  from  the  masonry,  it  became  difficult  to 
place  the  patching  compound  behind  the  loose 
plaster  where  necessary  to  provide  support;  it 
was  found  to  be  feasible  in  such  cases  to  em- 
ploy a  large  grease-gun  to  inject  the  wet 
patching  material  behind  the  unsupported  areas, 
meanwhile  exerting  mild  pressure,  by  means 
of  a  wide  board,  against  the  outer  face  of  the 
plaster  until  the  patch  had  thoroughly  dried. 

Coincidentally  with  the  reinforcement  of  the 
plaster  itself,  was  the  need  for  providing  pro- 
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tection  from  the  weather.  Extreme  aprication 
would  induce  further  cracking  and  flaking  off 
of  the  plaster,  and  direct  rain  would  com- 
pletely destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time.  Us- 
ually a  tarpaulin  thrown  oyer  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  anchored  firmly  against  removal  by 
wind,  served  very  well.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, where  it  was  felt  desirable  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  to  provide  protection  to  the 
archxologist  as  well,  board-roof  shelters  were 
constructed.  The  motivation  for  these  was 
not  entirely  sybaritic,  however,  for  sometimes 
the  wall  under  study  was  so  situated  with 
relation  to  the  sun  that  the  glare  of  reflected 
light  was  so  intense  as  to  render  accurate 
decipherment  of  the  painted  designs  almost 
impossible  without  the  shadow-  provided  by  a 
substantial  shelter. 

When  Room  788  was  excavated,  the  season 
of  1 93 8  was  well  spent,  and  long  before  the 
study  of  the  murals  could  be  completed  the 
first  snows  had  fallen.  Since  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  abandon  the  kiva  to  the 
vagaries  of  winter  without  inviting  the  de- 
struction of  the  very  extensive  paintings  still 
remaining,  it  was  decided  to  stay  in  the  field 
until  the  job  was  finished.  In  order  to  make 
possible  the  study  and  copying  of  the  murals, 
however,  central  heating  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  flexibility  of  the  excavators'  and 
artists'  fingers.  Toward  this  end  a  tight  board 
roof  was  constructed  over  the  kiva,  complete 
with  a  central  hatchway  and  ladder  for  in- 
gress and  egress,  and  glass  panes  to  admit  suffi- 
cient light  for  adequate  work.  On  the  wide 
platform  at  the  southern  end  of  the  kiva  was 
set  up  a  stove  constructed  from  an  oil  drum 
placed  horizontally,  its  open  end  facing  the 
center  of  the  room  and  its  chimney  being  a 
long  stove  pipe  extending  well  above  the  roof 
level.  Unfortunately,  the  original  ventilation 
shaft  had  not  been  cleared  and  was  unusable  as 

"See  pp.  38-43. 

■  The  most  satisfactorv  instrument  for  this  purpose 
was  the  large  and  somewhat  convex  blade  of  a  Bov 
Scout  knife,  slightly  dulled,  held  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  in  a  position  almost  normal  to  the  wall 
surface,  and  oscillated  back  and  forth  in  an  arc  of 
about  1  to  2  inches,  with  just  sufficient  pressure  to 
abrade  the  sand  grains  overlving  the  laver  of  plaster 
to  be  exposed. 

s  Since  this  scraping  routine  had  all  the  fascination 


a  source  of  draft.  Despite  the  anachronism, 
however,  this  equipment  proved  most  satis- 
factorv, even  under  near-zero  temperatures, 
and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  that  the 
murals  played  out  before  Christmas.  A  winter 
at  the  Singing  House  of  Antelope  Mesa  under 
those  conditions  would  have  been  cozy  indeed. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  plastered  walls 
for  study,  the  second  step  in  the  process  was 
that  of  clearing  each  successive  layer  to  make 
possible  the  study  of  the  design  on  the  next 
inferior  layer.  There  were  two  steps  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end:  first,  the  stripping 
of  the  paint  from  the  superior  layer,  and  sec- 
ond, the  removal  of  the  actual  plaster  of  this 
layer  and  of  such  unpainted  layers  as  might 
exist  down  to  the  next  painted  surface.  The 
process  of  removing  the  paint  intact,  which 
was  done  only  in  selected  instances,  will  be 
discussed  later,6  but  the  necessity  for  removal 
of  the  plaster  remained  the  same  whether  or 
not  the  paint  had  previously  been  stripped,  as 
well  as  in  the  many  occurrences  of  plaster 
coats  that  had  never  been  painted  at  all. 

The  process  of  removing  the  sandy  plaster 
was  found  to  be  a  simple  one,  albeit  monoton- 
ous and  tiresome.  Since  there  was  in  most 
cases  a  fairly  well-defined  cleavage  between 
successive  layers  of  plaster,  it  was  possible, 
with  the  exercise  of  meticulous  care,  to  scrape 
off  each  layer  by  means  of  a  scalpel  or  pen- 
knife, without  damage  to  the  paint  on  the 
layer  immediately  below.7  Where  the  coating 
of  paint  on  the  inferior  layer  was  fairly  thick 
or  of  a  hard  glossy  surface,  this  task  was  com- 
paratively simple,  because  the  superior  plaster 
usually  scaled  off  readily;  but  where  the  under- 
lying paint  was  thin,  or  dry  and  powdery,  or 
where  there  existed  an  unpainted  area,  the 
separation  required  the  exercise  of  very  great 
pains  and  patience.8 

of  developing  an  unidentified  photographic  negative 
or  unveiling  the  unknown  masterpiece  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Art  Museum,  nearly  every  member  of  the 
Expedition  wielded  a  knife  on  occasion.  Those  who 
gave  most  consistently  of  their  efforts,  however,  were, 
besides  the  writer,  Mrs.  Eugene  Worman,  Mrs.  Made- 
leine Amsden,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Amsdcn,  Mrs.  Donald 
Scott,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Cosgrove,  Dr.  George  W. 
Brainerd.  Miss  Helen  Claflin,  Mrs.  John  O.  Brew,  and 
Mr.  Leland  Dennis  of  the  Hopi  labor  crew. 
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COPYING  AND  RECORDING 

After  the  entire  surface  of  a  given  layer  had 
been  exposed,  it  was  photographed,  and  a  de- 
tailed drawing  was  made  to  scale,  usually  at 
a  ratio  of  one  to  two,  or  in  some  cases  for 
convenience  at  one  to  five.  Where  fine  detail 
required  greater  precision,  full-scale  drawings 
of  portions  of  murals  were  executed.  In  order 
to  aid  in  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  these  draw- 
ings, a  grid  was  usually  set  up  by  suspending 
white  cotton  strings  horizontally  and  vertic- 
ally across  the  face  of  the  plaster,  at  intervals 
of  10,  20,  or  50  cm.  The  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  was  correspondingly  ruled  at  the  scale 
determined  upon  in  each  case.  Thus,  it  was 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  small  ruler  to  spot  in 
on  the  drawing  board  by  actual  direct  meas- 
urement in  relation  to  the  grid  all  the  major 
lines  and  intersections  of  the  design  in  their 
proper  reference  to  each  other.  The  full  de- 
tails could  then  be  sketched  very  accurately  by 
inspection.  Usually  it  was  possible  to  copy 
the  design  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  its  excav- 
ated state,  but  sometimes  there  had  occurred 
displacements  in  parts  of  a  design,  due  to 
cracks  or  settlement  in  the  plaster,  and  in  such 
cases  appropriate  rectifications  were  made  in 
the  drawings  to  compensate  for  the  distortions 
and  to  produce  a  representation  of  the  design 
as  it  must  have  appeared  when  first  con- 
structed. 

The  field  drawings  themselves  were  done 
entirely  in  black  pencil  showing  accurately 
the  outlines  of  each  area  of  color.  This  method 
was  made  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
in  extremely  few  instances  was  there  a  blend- 
ing or  shading  of  color.  Each  color  area  was 
uniform  within  itself  and  its  boundaries  were 
sharp  and  linear.  On  each  color  area  of  the 
field  drawing  was  written  a  symbol  repre- 
sentative of  the  color  that  appeared  in  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  original.  A  color  key 
was  provided  by  references  to  a  standard  color 
dictionary,  which  was  kept  on  hand  at  all  times 
during  the  excavation,  for  direct  comparison 
with  the  original  paintings.9 

In  attempting  to  match  a  color  on  the  kiva 
wall  with  a  block  in  the  color  dictionary,  it 
was  often  apparent  that  the  original  had  faded 

"  iMaerz  and  Paul's  A  Dictionary  of  Color  was  used 
for  this  purpose. 


in  spots  or  that  it  appeared  dull  or  thin  due  to 
the  abrasion  and  loss  of  some  of  the  pigment 
either  before  it  had  been  covered  with  a  re- 
newed layer  of  plaster,  or  in  the  process  of 
excavation  and  cleaning.  In  such  cases  some 
personal  subjective  judgment  was  unavoidable 
in  determining  the  precise  shade  and  intensity 
of  the  color  as  originally  applied.  Usually, 
however,  it  was  possible  to  find  some  spots  on 
which  bits  of  the  paint  remained  undamaged, 
and  such  fragments  were  relied  upon  as  indi- 
cators of  the  original  character  of  the  entire 
area  in  question.  Since  almost  all  painted  areas 
had  been  covered  solidly  and  evenly,  with  very 
rarely  any  attempt  at  blending  or  shading, 
such  inferential  treatment  seemed  thoroughly 
justified.  The  result  has  been  that  the  repro- 
ductions made  in  the  Museum  and  used  as  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  illustrations  in  this  vol- 
ume appear  to  be  very  much  more  brilliant 
than  did  the  originals  as  they  were  seen  on 
excavation.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
reproductions  are  in  fact  very  close  simula- 
tions of  the  originals  as  they  must  have  ap- 
peared in  their  pristine  state  at  the  moment  of 
execution. 

In  addition,  small  samples  of  the  original 
paint  were  chipped  out  and  packed,  with  ap- 
propriate identification  and  field  number.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  preserve  a  paint  sample 
from  every  color  area  of  every  mural,  since 
most  of  the  standard  colors  were  used  repeat- 
edly, but  a  sufficiently  extensive  selection  was 
made  to  provide  samples  of  all  the  different 
colors  and  shades  encountered,  for  the  purpose 
both  of  subsequent  qualitative  analysis  and  for 
verification  of  the  color  used  in  reproductions 
to  be  made  in  the  Museum. 

Photographs  in  black  and  white  and  some- 
times in  color  were  made  also  of  the  original 
paintings,  but  due  to  difficulties  in  lighting  as 
well  as  to  the  very  badly  eroded  condition  of 
many  of  the  designs,  these  photographs,  con- 
sidered alone  and  without  additional  recorded 
data,  proved  on  the  whole  inadequate  for  de- 
tailed study  or  for  use  in  making  fully  accurate 
reproductions.  They  were,  however,  some- 
times very  useful  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
accuracy  of  the  field  drawings.  Manuscript 
notes  were  also  made  for  each  design  as  it  was 
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discovered,  in  which  brief  remarks  were  rec- 
orded on  its  general  character  and  physical 
condition,  any  peculiarities  or  distinctiveness 
in  the  paint  used,  the  manner  of  application, 
and  the  like. 

REMOVAL  BY  STRIPPING 

The  foregoing  procedures  are  elemental  and 
perhaps  have  been  accorded  more  than  their 
proper  weight  in  this  discussion.  But  the 
method  successfully  applied  for  the  preserva- 
tion intact  of  the  original  paintings  themselves 
deserves  careful  and  complete  description, 
since  it  was  in  many  of  its  details  an  original 
development  and  should  prove  helpful  to  other 
investigators  who  may  encounter  similar 
problems. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  on  principle  the  pre- 
servation of  any  original  object  is  vastly  pre- 
ferable to  a  mere  copy  of  it,  no  matter  how 
faithfully  reproduced.  From  the  start  of  our 
work  at  Awatovi,  we  felt  strongly  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  save  intact  at  least 
some  of  the  kiva  mural  paintings  as  permanent 
specimens  for  study  and  exhibition.  The  most 
readily  apparent  obstacle  was  the  fact  that 
they  occurred  in  cohesive  layers  and  that  an 
inferior  layer  could  be  examined  only  by  des- 
troying a  superior  one,  unless  some  means 
could  be  devised  for  stripping  off  the  latter 
without  damage  either  to  itself  or  to  the  one 
lying  immediately  beneath  it.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  operation  at  Kuaua,  in  which 
an  entire  wall  was  moved  to  the  laboratory  for 
dissection.  This  we  could  not  do,  since  there 
were  found  at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  more 
than  twenty-five  painted  walls,  and  they  were 
many  miles  from  a  highway.  But  the  proce- 
dure used  by  the  workers  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  in  stripping  the  successive  layers 
of  paint  did  provide  a  basis  on  which  we  were 
able  to  develop  a  satisfactory'  technique  for  use 
under  field  conditions.  For  original  sug- 
gestions and  for  detailed  description  of  method, 
we  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Vivian  and  Mr. 
Bliss,  although  the  precise  procedure  that  I  am 
about  to  describe  was  actually  worked  out  at 
Awatovi  through  a  series  of  experiments  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  pragmatic  experience.  I 
will  outline  the  technique  as  we  finally  applied 
it,  but  slight  variances  in  any  of  the  conditions 


would  of  course  demand  appropriate  modifi- 
cations. 

The  only  possible  means  of  removing  a 
thin  layer  of  paint  from  a  surface  requires 
first  of  all  the  reinforcement  of  the  face  of  the 
layer  with  some  material  that  is  tough,  ad- 
hesive, and  flexible,  and  that  is  capable  of  later 
removal  without  injury  to  the  paint  itself. 
One  form  of  such  a  process  has  long  been  ap- 
plied in  the  restoration  of  art  masterpieces,  in 
which  a  reinforcing  agent  is  temporarily  fixed 
to  the  face  of  the  painting,  in  order  to  permit 
the  removal  and  replacement  of  decayed 
canvas  or  wooden  backing.  In  this  process,  of 
course,  the  reverse  of  the  canvas  or  wood  can 
be  worked  upon  directly  and  can  be  cut  or 
pulled  away  from  the  paint  from  behind.  In 
the  case  of  the  kiva  murals,  however,  the  entire 
operation  had  to  be  conducted  from  the  ob- 
verse, and  moreover  no  damage  could  be 
permitted  to  the  underlying  matrix  of  lami- 
nated plaster,  which  contained  other  painted 
layers  in  addition  to  the  one  being  removed. 
Had  the  technique  of  painting  been  that  of 
true  fresco,  in  which  the  paint  is  applied  to 
wet  plaster  so  that  it  penetrates  the  plaster 
and  does  not  remain  merely  as  a  coating  on 
the  surface,  its  removal  would  have  required 
the  reinforcement  of  the  face  with  a  substan- 
tial non-flexible  integument,  and  the  subsequent 
cutting  away  of  a  thin  section  of  the  actual 
plaster. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  REMOVE  MAYAN 
MURAL  PAINTINGS 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  numerous  very  elaborate  wall  paintings 
have  been  discovered  in  cities  of  the  Maya 
New  Empire.  Although  there  exist  a  large 
number  of  descriptions  and  copies  of  these  in 
published  form,  few  of  the  reporters  who  have 
studied  them  have  made  any  adequate  anal- 
yses of  the  materials  and  techniques  used  bv 
the  Mayan  architects  and  artists.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  word  "fresco"  has  been  applied 
to  the  paintings,  but  in  the  only  detailed  work 
on  the  subject,  the  author,  Ann  Axtell  /Morris, 
expressly  states  that  at  Chichen  Itza,  at  least, 
"the  technique  involved  cannot  be  entitled 
true  fresco,  since  to  all  appearances  the  paint 
was  laid  on  a  dry  surface."  She  adds  that  the 
A'laya    did,    however,    make    sparing    use    of 
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fresco,  as  evidenced  by  some  of  the  work  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Tigers.10  Mrs.  Morris  and 
others  have  made  water-color  copies  of  the 
Mayan  wall  paintings,  but  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine none  of  the  originals  has  been  removed 
intact,  though  some  abortive  attempts  have 
been  made. 

In  1 84 1,  John  Lloyd  Stephens  found  a 
painted  wall  at  Tankuche,  and  recorded  a 
valiant  if  heavv-handed  effort:  "I  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  get  this  off  entire,  but 
found  bv  experiments  upon  other  parts  of  the 
plaster  with  the  machete,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  so."  n  Another  writer  states  at 
Santa  Rita  near  Corozal  one  building  had  three 
painted  layers  on  its  walls,  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  the  outer  layer  without 
obliterating  the  lower  ones.  "As  there  was  no 
way  of  preserving  the  wall,  I  removed  the 
stucco  on  which  two  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  remaining  figures  were  painted."  But  he 
leaves  us  ignorant  of  his  method  —  perhaps 
another  machete.12 

The  best  preserved  Mayan  murals,  as  well 
as  the  most  spectacular,  are  those  recently  dis- 
covered at  Bonampak,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  bv  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Al- 
though covered  with  a  deposit  of  lime,  these 
magnificent  paintings  were  rendered  visible 
bv  a  verv  ingenious  process,  and  were  copied 
in  water  color  bv  the  Guatemalan  artist, 
Antonio  Tejeda.  Fortunately,  the  kiva  paint- 
ings did  not  present  this  difficulty,  since  they 
were  not  true  frescoes,  but  had  been  painted 
on  dry  plaster,  between  which  and  the  paint 
there  existed  a  fairly  firm  bond  but  no  actual 
amalgamation. 

As  I  have  said,  a  method  of  stripping  had 
been  applied  to  the  Kuaua  murals,  the  details 
of  which  were  made  available  to  us,  and  on 
the  basis  of  those  formulae  and  a  series  of  con- 
trolled experiments,  we  developed  our  own 
fairly  satisfactory  field  technique. 

CLEANING  THE  SURFACE 

The  painting  to  be  stripped  was  first  cleaned 
as  carefully  as  possible  by  means  of  a  penknife 
and  small  brush.  Next  all  cracks  and  holes  in 
the  plaster  were  filled  very  evenly  with  the 

"Morris,  Chariot,  and  Morris,  1931,  p.  352. 
11  Stephens,  1848,  vol.  1,  p.  205. 


patching  compound  of  plasticized  calcareous 
sand.  In  doing  this  the  edges  of  the  holes  and 
cracks  were  dampened  to  enable  the  new  ma- 
terial to  form  a  firm  bond  with  the  old.  All 
surrounding  edges  of  the  area  were  likewise 
sealed  with  the  patching  compound.  This  part 
of  the  process  was  very  important,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  adhesive,  that  was 
later  to  be  applied,  from  penetrating  these 
cracks  and  solidifying  there,  thus  causing 
chunks  of  plaster  to  break  away  in  the  process 
of  final  removal. 

APPLICATION  OF  STRIPPING  SOLUTION 

Having  cleaned  and  reinforced  the  surface, 
the  second  step  was  to  apply  directly  to  it  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  paint  brush  an  adhesive 
solution,  then  to  press  over  the  surface  sheets 
of  fairly  coarse  unbleached  muslin,  and  finally, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  to  peel  the  entire  com- 
plex from  the  plaster,  bringing  off  the  paint- 
film  face-down  against  the  muslin,  and  leaving 
the  plaster  base  undamaged.  Summed  up  in 
these  succinct  terms,  the  procedure  appears 
simple  and  quick,  and  when  properly  applied 
it  proved  to  be  so.  An  unsuspected  galaxy  of 
complicating  factors  was  involved,  however, 
demanding  considerable  skill  and  experience 
in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  timing  of  the  several  operations. 

To  begin  with,  the  work  had  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  warm,  dry,  windless  day.  The  first 
condition  was  necessary  to  cause  the  adhesive 
solution  to  flow  freely;  the  second  to  remove 
from  the  plaster  every  bit  of  dampness,  which 
would  have  seriously  inhibited  the  proper  ad- 
herence of  the  stripping  solution;  and  the  third, 
to  avoid  the  settling  into  the  sticky  solution  of 
windblown  dust  and  sand,  which  would  have 
reduced  its  adhesive  power  somewhat,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  blowing  about  of  sheets  of 
muslin  which  would  have  impaired  the  preci- 
sion and  delicacy  demanded  of  the  operator. 

Given  these  conditions,  the  next  important 
consideration  was  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terials. The  stripping  solution  itself  could  be 
prepared  in  advance  in  quantity  and  measured 
out  into  small  cans  for  actual  use  as  needed. 
But  the  concoction  of  the  precise  formula  was 

I=Gann,  1901,  pp.  664,  670. 
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a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  a  fixed 
formula  was  not  ideal  under  all  circumstances. 
Some  modifications  in  the  recipe  were  found 
to  be  desirable  in  relation  to  certain  variable 
factors  that  will  be  considered.  The  solution 
used  for  stripping  the  Kuaua  murals  appar- 
ently served  perfectly  in  that  operation,  and 
was  the  result  of  experiments  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  there.  But  it  was  not  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory  at  Awatovi,  and  an  entirely 
different  formula  was  developed.  The  limita- 
tions were  due  in  part  to  the  considerable  dif- 
ference in  texture  of  the  plaster  between  the 
two  jobs  and  in  the  special  conditions  created 
by  working  in  the  field  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  a  controlled  laboratory.  For  one  thin"1 
the  plaster  matrix  of  the  Kuaua  murals  was  of 
a  very  much  finer  texture  than  that  of  the 
paintings  at  Awatovi,  being  formed  evidently 
of  a  very  fine  arenaceous  clay  such  as  might  be 
used  in  making  adobe  bricks,  instead  of  the 
argillaceous  sand  that  was  used  on  Antelope 
Mesa.     This    textural    variance    demanded    a 


slightly  greater  viscosity  in  the  solution  used 
at  Awatovi,  to  obviate  a  too  great  penetration 
of  the  pores  of  the  plaster.  Furthermore,  since 
the  murals  at  Awatovi  were  necessarily  han- 
dled in  a  vertical  position,  it  was  undesirable 
that  the  solution,  when  applied  to  the  upper 
portion,  should  run  downwards  in  rivulets 
thus  producing  an  uneven  coverage,  the  thin 
upper  parts  of  which  would  dry  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  globular  masses  in  which  the 
running  solution  would  collect  toward  the 
bottom.  At  the  laboratory  in  Albuquerque, 
where  the  Kuaua  wall  could  be  inclined,  this 
problem  was  less  acute. 

Formulae  of  Solutions  Used.  On  the  basis 
of  numerous  tests,  and  after  consultation  with 
experienced  persons  at  Harvard  University  and 
elsewhere,13  a  solution  was  made  up  and  tested 
under  typical  field  conditions.  It  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  in  certain  respects  and  a  series  of 
variants  was  then  tested  until  a  satisfactory 
recipe  was  found.  Altogether  about  fifteen 
variants  were  tried.14 


13  Among  those  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  particu- 
lar appreciation  for  their  advice  and  assistance  are  Mr. 
Frederick  P.  Orchard,  Assistant  Curator  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, Peabody  Museum,  and  Mr.  Rutherford  J.  Get- 
tens,  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University. 
The  latter  has  published  a  verv  useful  paper  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  conservation  of  mural  paintings, 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  various  techniques 
(Gettcns,  1950). 

11  The  formulae  for  ten  of  these,  with  brief  com- 
ments on  their  characteristics  are  listed  below.  The 
last  one  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  and  was  used  as 
a  standard.  In  each  formula,  Vinyfite  A  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  Alvar  7-70  without  apparent  effect  on  the 
result.   The  quantities  as  given  for  these  two  ingredi- 


ents apply  to  them  in 
gredients  are  liquids. 

1)  Alvar  7-70  100  cc 
Toluene  140  cc 
F.thvl  Alcohol  20  cc 
Ethylene  Dichloride  20  cc 
Cellosolve  10  cc 
Cellosolve  Acetate  10  cc 
Dibutylphthalate  10  cc 

2)  Alvar  7-70  100  cc 
Acetone  1 50  cc 
Cellosolve  50  cc 
Ethvl  Alcohol  10  cc 
Dibutylphthalate  5  cc 

j)   Alvar  7-70  100  cc 

Acetone  160  cc 


dry  solid  form;  all  other  in- 


Dries  too  slowly; not 

sufficiently  flexible. 


Dries  too  slowly;  not 
sufficiently  flexible. 


Toluene 
Dibutylphthalate 

4)  Alvar  7-70 
Acetone 
Dibutylphthalate 

5)  Alvar  7-70 
Acetone 
Cellosolve 
Dibutylphthalate 

6)  Alvar  7-70 
Acetone 
Cellosolve 
Ethyl  Alcohol 
Dibutylphthalate 

7)  Alvar  7-70 
Acetone 
Ethvl  Alcohol 
Dibutylphthalate 

8)  Alvar  7-70 
Acetone 

9)  Alvar  7-70 
Acetone 
Ethyl  Alcohol 
Toluene 
Dibutylphthalate 

10)  Alvar  7-70 
Acetone 

Ethylene  Dichloride 
Dibutylphthalate 


250  cc 

15  cc     Too  thin. 

100  cc 
150  cc 

10  cc     Dries  too  quickly. 

100  cc 

140  cc    About    the    proper 

20  cc    consistency,  but  dries 

20  cc     too  quickly. 

100  cc 

100  cc 

30  cc    Good;    but    dries   a 

30  cc     little  too  quickly. 

20  cc 

100  cc 

75  cc     Good;    but    slightly 

75  cc     thick. 

20  cc 

100  cc     Not  nearly   flexible 

160  cc     enough. 

100  cc 

120  cc 

30  cc     Much  too  thin. 

120  cc 

20  cc 

100  cc 

100  cc    Excellent.    This  was 

60  cc    the    one    finally    a- 

20  cc     dopted  for  use. 
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The  important  characteristics  to  be  consid- 
ered for  this  solution  were:  ( i )  speed  of  dry- 
ing—  neither  so  fast  as  to  inhibit  applica- 
tion of  the  muslin,  nor  so  slow  as  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  work;  (2)  degree  of  viscos- 
ity —  thin  enough  to  spread  quickly  and  evenly 
with  the  brush,  but  thick  enough  not  to  run; 
(3)  flexibility  —  sufficiently  pliable  when  dry 
so  that  it  could  be  peeled  from  the  wall  with- 
out danger  of  cracking,  and  could  be  rolled  up 
for  ease  in  shipment;  (4)  susceptibility  to  easy 
solution  and  removal  in  the  laboratory. 

The  critical  ingredient,  of  course,  •was  the 
adhesive  material  itself,  which  could  probably 
have  been  any  one  of  many  plastics  or  syn- 
thetic resins.  Five  were  tried  with  the  result 
that  Alvar  7-70  and  Yinvlite  A  were  found  to 
be  the  most  suitable,  although  the  former  is 
slightly  amber  in  color  while  the  latter  is  color- 
less. There  are  undoubtedly  other  substances 
of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  suitability  in  the 
rapidly  developing  field  of  commercial  plastics, 
but  I  will  limit  the  discussion  to  those  actually 
tested  and  readily  available  at  the  time  the  work 
was  done. 

The  solvent  was  almost  as  important  as  the 
adhesive,  and  several  might  have  been  used. 
Here  the  two  critical  factors  were  the  capacity 
to  dissolve  and  the  speed  of  evaporation.  Ace- 
tone and  ether  are  more  active  solvents  for  this 
purpose  than  alcohol,  but  they  evaporate  very 
rapidly.  In  consequence  a  deterrent  was  re- 
quired, to  slow  down  the  speed  of  evaporation 
of  the  acetone.  The  substance  used  for  this 
purpose  must  itself  possess  dissolving  proper- 
ties; otherwise,  it  would  act  merely  to  dilute 
the  solvent,  rendering  it  less  effective.  The 
substances  tested  for  this  purpose  were  toluene, 
ethylene  dichloride,  cellosolve,  and  cellosolve 
acetate.  No  determinable  difference  was  ob- 
served in  the  results  by  using  one  of  these 
rather  than  another,  or  any  combination  of 
them,  except  that  toluene  was  inadvisable,  be- 
ing a  diluent  rather  than  a  solvent.  Its  use 
rendered  the  mixture  too  thin,  and  also  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  dissolving  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  Alvar  7-70  or  Vinylite  A, 
since  the  optimum  consistency  desired  in  the 
final  mixture  was  just  about  a  saturated  so- 
lution. 

But  the  solvent  still  did  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  mixture  would  at  this  point  be  found 


to  dry  stiff  and  inflexible,  and  thereby  become 
difficult  to  remove  and  transport.  To  over- 
come this  obstacle  at  Awatovi,  a  plasticizer  was 
used  in  the  form  of  dibutylphthalate.  Only  a 
small  quantity  was  desirable,  however,  since 
too  generous  use  produced  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  bubble  gum,  without  sufficient  rigid- 
ity to  resist  stretching  and  distortion.  More- 
over, the  solution  had  to  be  of  such  consistency 
as  to  penetrate  the  actual  layer  of  paint,  but  not 
the  underlying  plaster. 

The  solution  could  be  made  up  in  any  quan- 
tity and  kept  indefinitely,  provided  great  care 
were  exercised  in  keeping  the  container  sealed. 
If  exposed  to  the  air  even  for  short  periods,  the 
acetone  would  evaporate,  thus  very  quickly 
thickening  the  solution  and  requiring  the  ad- 
mixture of  additional  acetone.  For  the  same 
reason,  only  a  small  amount  at  one  time  could 
be  poured  into  a  can  for  immediate  use  in 
application  to  a  wall  painting. 

The  stripping  solution  was  best  applied  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  paint  brush  2  or  3  inches 
in  width.  One  coat  was  spread  rapidly  and 
evenly  over  the  entire  surface  to  be  peeled, 
working  from  the  top  downwards.  It  was  ap- 
plied freely,  but  with  care  to  prevent  any  excess 
from  running  down  in  "bleeding"  streaks  or 
forming;  globules  and  uneven  concentrations. 
This  first  coat  was  allowed  to  become  tacky  or 
even  to  dry  completely  —  permitting  it  to 
stand  over  night  did  no  harm  —  before  appli- 
cation of  a  second  coat  of  the  same  consistency. 
The  manner  of  application  of  this  second  coat 
was  essentially  the  same,  but  it  could  not  be 
applied  until  the  material  to  be  finally  used  as  a 
reinforcing  and  protective  agent  was  ready  at 
hand. 

APPLICATION   OF  PROTECTIVE 
COVERING 

This  covering  material  might  have  been  any 
of  several  substances,  either  a  strong  but  soft 
and  flexible  paper,  such  as  Japanese  rice  paper, 
or  a  woven  fabric  of  comparatively  fine  threads 
and  loose,  open  weave.  The  most  satisfactory 
material  was  found  to  be  a  cheap  grade  of 
unbleached  muslin,  woven  about  45  strands  per 
inch.  Ideally  this  should  be  boiled  prior  to  its 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  shrinkage  and  removal 
of  any  sizing  material.  It  was  then  cut  into 
squares  or  strips  of  any  size  convenient  for 
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rapid  handling.  The  considerations  in  the  latter 
respect  were  governed  bv  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  area  to  be  peeled  and  by  the  limitations 
imposed  bv  the  local  conditions.  These  were 
ordinarily  the  presence  or  absence  of  wind  — 
even  a  light  breeze  making  the  proper  handling 
of  a  large  piece  of  muslin  very  difficult  —  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  solution  dried  (a 
factor  mainly  determined  by  the  formula  used, 
but  also  somewhat  affected  by  heat  and  hu- 
midity)- In  practice  it  was  found  that  pieces 
not  much  over  one  foot  square,  or  at  most  one 
foot  bv  two  feet,  were  of  optimum  size. 

A  quantity  of  ready-cut  pieces  of  muslin 
was  made  available  within  convenient  distance 
of  the  operator,  who  could  then  apply  a  second 
coat  of  the  stripping  solution,  but  over  an  area 
only  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  one 
piece  of  muslin.  Within  a  minute  or  two  the 
muslin  had  to  be  pressed  evenly  against  this 
part  of  the  surface  and  firmly  worked  into  the 
plastic  coat  with  strokes  of  the  fingers  from  the 
center  toward  the  periphery.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  secure  a  firm  bond  over  every  portion 
of  the  surface  and  to  squeeze  out  any  small  air 
bubbles  that  might  have  formed.  This  process 
entailed  the  transfer  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
solution  to  the  fingers,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
have  a  container  of  acetone  near  by  in  which  to 
clean  the  hands  after  each  stage  of  the  "paper 
hanging." 

There  were  good  reasons  for  using  muslin  of 
the  weight  indicated.  Heavier  cloth  was  diffi- 
cult to  manipulate  evenly  over  a  wall  surface 
that  in  almost  all  cases  was  uneven;  a  fabric 
that  would  readily  stretch  a  little  and  accom- 
modate itself  to  bumps  and  hollows  in  the  sur- 
face was  found  to  be  essential.  Furthermore  it 
was  relatively  difficult  to  force  air  bubbles 
from  beneath  too  heavy  a  material.  Light  ma- 
terial such  as  cheese  cloth,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  too  flimsy  to  manipulate  quickly  and  to 
provide  sufficient  support  after  it  had  been 
stripped  off,  and  fabric  with  a  pronounced 
surface  texture  would  transmit  its  pattern  to 
the  paint  film.  Rice  paper  served  nicely,  but  its 
disadvantages  were  that  it  was  agitated  very 
easily  bv  even  a  light  breeze,  and  that  it  pre- 
vented air  from  reaching  the  solution  beneath 
it,  thus  very  materially  slowing  up  the  process 
of  drying. 

After  one  square  of  muslin  had  been  applied, 


a  second  area  of  like  dimensions,  immediately 
adjoining  and  overlapping  by  about  an  inch  the 
first  area,  was  coated  with  solution,  and  a  piece 
of  muslin  attached  here  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  first.  Care  had  to  be  taken  to  see 
that  it  overlapped  and  was  firmly  bonded  to 
the  first  piece.  This  process  was  carried  on 
until  the  entire  area  had  been  treated;  the  se- 
quence always  being  to  build  up  horizontal 
rows  of  muslin  squares,  working  progressively 
downward.  Around  the  entire  periphery  of 
the  area  to  be  removed  the  muslin  was  carried 
several  inches  beyond  the  limit  of  the  actual 
plaster  or  of  the  area  covered  by  the  stripping 
solution.  This  precaution  was  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  a  margin  for  grasping  the 
finished  muslin  mosaic  and  for  subsequent  pro- 
tection in  handling. 

PROCESS   OF  REMOVAL 

After  the  entire  area  had  been  sheathed  in 
muslin,  it  was  permitted  to  dry  completely.  At 
this  point  it  could  be  stripped  from  the  wall, 
rolled  or  laid  flat  between  protective  news- 
paper, and  packed.  If  the  preceding  steps  had 
been  properly  executed,  the  actual  stripping 
proved  to  be  very  easy  and  rapid.  A  beginning; 
was  ahvavs  made  at  one  of  the  upper  corners 
and  the  muslin  pulled  firmly,  slowly,  and  with- 
out sudden  jerks,  outward  and  downward  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the  wall  surface.  In 
order  to  effect  the  separation  without  danger 
of  inadvertently  pulling  out  chunks  of  plaster 
along  the  exposed  edges,  it  was  usually  neces- 
sary to  pull  the  muslin  taut  with  one  hand 
while  gently  working  the  knife  along  the  edge 
behind  it  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  more 
than  the  outer  paint  layer  with  some  inconse- 
quential amounts  of  the  immediately  underly- 
ing plaster  stratum  were  removed.  As  the 
process  proceeded  downward,  spots  of  deeper 
penetration  sometimes  appeared,  and  these 
were  likewise  worked  out  with  a  knife  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  inferior  strata.  The  muslin 
mosaic  was  always  pulled  in  a  direction  such 
that  the  final  edge  of  each  component  square 
would  underlie  the  initial  edge  of  the  next 
succeeding  square;  this  technique  served  to 
prevent  one  square  from  pulling  free  of  an- 
other, and  provided  the  reason  for  applying 
the  upper  squares  first,  since  it  was  vastly  easier 
to  strip  from  the  top  downward. 
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After  complete  removal  from  the  wall,  the 
mosaic  sheet  could  be  rolled  or  packed  flat,  but 
was  protected  on  both  faces  by  newspaper  to 
prevent  it  from  sticking  to  itself.  It  proved 
surprisingly  tough  and  endured  rough  han- 
dling, except  to  the  extent  of  actual  folding  or 
creasing.  Some  examples  kept  at  the  Museum 
still  remained  flexible  and  undeteriorated  after 
fourteen  years. 

Having  thus  peeled  the  paint  from  a  wall 
surface,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  stratum 
of  actual  plaster  to  which  the  paint  had  been 
originally  applied  still  remained  in  position, 
since  the  bond  between  the  paint  and  the  strip- 
ping solution  was  greater  than  that  between 
the  paint  and  its  background.  On  this  fact,  of 
course,  rested  the  entire  possibility  of  success 
in  the  method  adopted.  In  most  cases,  too, 
some  portion  of  the  paint  itself  was  still  un- 
avoidably left  behind,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  it  was  comparatively  thick  but  powdery, 
but  this  was  not  of  sufficient  quantity  to  de- 
tract materially  from  the  portion  removed.  In 
any  event,  the  wall  could  now  be  scraped  again 
in  the  manner  previously  described  until  an- 
other painted  layer  was  reached,  and  the  entire 
process  repeated. 

REMOUNTING  OF  STRIPPED 
PAINTING 

The  stripping  of  a  painting  from  the  kiva 
wall  was,  however,  only  half  the  problem.  It 
was  of  no  value  either  for  study  or  exhibition 
in  this  state  of  concealment,  with  its  face  com- 
pletely obscured  by  the  double  integument  on 
which  it  had  been  peeled  from  its  original  posi- 
tion. There  remained  the  task  of  carrying  out 
in  the  laboratory  the  process  of  remounting  the 
specimen  with  a  renewed  backing  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  dermal  plastic  and  epidermal 
fabric. 

Here  again,  we  were  confronted  with  a  novel 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  was  not  readily 
at  hand  or  directly  obtainable  on  the  basis  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  other  persons  under 
exactly  comparable  circumstances.  General 
principles    and    certain    practical    suggestions 

15  In  the  development  of  the  process  about  to  be 
described,  I  wish  to  express  great  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  aid  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Orchard  of 


were  available  from  specialists  who  were  con- 
sulted, but  the  details  of  a  satisfactory  tech- 
nique had  to  be  worked  out  almost  de  novo. 
Some  advice  was  provided  by  Drs.  Vivian  and 
Bliss  relative  to  the  methods  used  in  remount- 
ing the  strippings  from  Kuaua  and  these  were 
of  considerable  value,  but  they  were  not  com- 
pletely suitable  to  our  material  and  could  not 
be  applied  without  some  modification.  In  con- 
sequence, a  new  procedure  was  evolved,  which 
will  be  described  in  detail,  both  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  original  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  of  aid  to  others  facing  a  similar 
task.15 

The  problem  involved  several  stages  in  its 
solution,  as  well  as  minor  problems  in  the  selec- 
tion of  materials.  As  analyzed  at  the  start,  the 
principal  phases  of  the  process  to  be  worked 
out  clearly  would  be  three:  The  preparation 
of  a  permanent  backing  for  the  paintings,  the 
attachment  of  the  paintings  to  this  backing, 
and  the  removal  of  the  temporary  stripping 
media  of  plastic  and  muslin  from  the  face  of 
the  paint  film. 

It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  here  to  enter 
upon  an  exhaustive  resume  of  all  the  experi- 
ments and  tests  that  were  made  in  achieving 
the  final  solution  in  each  stage  of  the  problem, 
and  I  will  be  content  to  describe  the  final  pro- 
cedures adopted  and  the  materials  used,  with 
some  comments  upon  the  relative  advantages  of 
these  procedures  and  materials  over  others  that 
were  tried  and  discarded. 

BACKING  OR  REINFORCING  MATERIAL 

With  regard  to  the  backing;  material,  it  was 
felt  that  its  prime  essentials  must  be  durability, 
lightness,  economy,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  paint  film  could  be  affixed  to  it.  In  this 
latter  connection  it  was  apparent  that  the  paint 
film  could  not  satisfactorily  be  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  backing  material,  without  the 
preliminary  interlaying  of  a  stratum  of  sandy 
plaster  simulating  that  of  the  original  kiva  wall. 
To  have  omitted  this  element  would  have  im- 
parted a  very  unrealistic  character  to  the  re- 
mounted painting,  since  the  unpainted  areas  of 

the  Peabody  Museum  and  Messrs.  Murray  Pease  and 
George  Stout  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
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the  design  would  have  exposed  the  naked  tex- 
ture of  the  backing  instead  of  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  original  plaster.  Because  of  this 
requirement,  it  was  found  that  the  backing 
could  be  neither  too  porous  nor  too  hard- 
surfaced,  nor  too  flexible.  In  the  first  case,  it 
would  tend  to  absorb  too  much  of  the  adhesive 
to  be  used,  in  the  second  a  sufficiently  firm 
bond  would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  the 
third  the  coating  of  plaster  would  tend  to  crack 
and  flake  off. 

Among  the  obvious  classes  of  materials  avail- 
able, canvas  was  first  tried  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  its  flexibility  was  disadvantage- 
ous, since  it  could  not  be  readily  rolled  and 
unrolled  without  danger  of  cracking  the  at- 
tached mural  painting,  and  consequently,  al- 
though this  material  was  durable  and  light  it 
would  have  had  to  be  stretched  and  mounted 
on  a  substantial  wood  frame  or  even  affixed  to 
a  solid  backing  to  provide  rigidity.  This  re- 
quirement would  have  vitiated  its  other  virtues, 
by  adding  greatly  to  the  weight,  bulk,  and 
expense,  and  its  use  was  abandoned. 

Wall  board  was  then  investigated.  There 
are,  of  course,  numerous  types  of  wall  board 
manufactured  and  sold  commercially,  most 
of  them  being  made  of  some  form  of  either 
plaster,  fiber,  or  laminated  wood.  The  plaster 
boards  were  not  suitable,  as  being  too  heavy 
for  practicable  handling  and  too  liable  to  crack- 
ing. Nor  was  plywood  satisfactory.  The  stand- 
ard 3-plv  stock  was  not  always  waterproof  and 
was  likely  to  warp  and  to  come  apart.  More- 
over, it  cracked  rather  badly  along  the  grain 
and  these  cracks  worked  up  through  any 
ground  that  was  applied  to  the  surface.  Five- 
ply  stock  was  waterproof  and  much  more 
substantial  but  was  very  thick,  heavy,  and 
expensive. 

In  general,  fiber  board  was  better  than  wood 
for  this  purpose  because  it  had  no  grain  and 
therefore  did  not  crack,  and  it  warped  equally 
in  all  directions,  not  merely  across  the  grain,  as 

18  Some  of  the  materials  discarded  as  too  porous 
were  Masonite  Quarterboard,  Homasote,  Celotex, 
Beaverboard,  and  Tiger  Fibre  Wallboard.  Experi- 
ments indicated  that  on  coarse  or  porous  surfaces  the 
fibers  were  too  loosely  consolidated  to  afford  an  ideal 
surface;  their  absorptive  nature  required  considerable 


with  wood.  This  tendency  toward  warping 
could  be  minimized  by  applying  a  glue  size  to 
the  reverse,  thereby  compensating  for  the  pull 
exerted  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  coating;  applied 
to  the  obverse.  Several  different  types  of  fiber 
board  were  tested,  and  Untempered  Masonite 
Presdwood  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable. 
The  most  important  consideration  here  was 
that  of  the  degree  of  density  of  the  board,  as 
mentioned  above.16  Additional  minor  advan- 
tages of  Untempered  Masonite  Presdwood 
were  its  color,  which  closely  approximated  that 
of  the  original  sandv  plaster,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  cut  without  cracking  or 
fraying  at  the  edges.  Its  only  important  dis- 
advantage was  in  its  slight  tendency  to  warp, 
and  to  prevent  this  it  was  found  necessary  to 
size  the  reverse  with  glue  and  to  mount  each 
panel  on  a  cradle  or  frame  of  i-  by  2-inch 
kiln-dried  clear  pine,  braced  by  diagonal  struts, 
the  whole  structure  held  together  by  glue  and 
countersunk  flat-head  brass  screws.  The  Presd- 
wood was  mounted  with  its  smooth-finish 
surface  outward. 

A  panel  of  this  nature  was  built  for  each 
mural  to  be  mounted,  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
permit  reasonable  margins  on  all  sides.  The 
surface  of  the  fiber  board  was  then  slightly 
roughened  with  coarse  sandpaper  (about  #2 
grade),  and  a  thin  glue  size  with  which  some 
sand  had  been  mixed  was  applied  to  the  area 
that  was  to  receive  the  stripping. 

ADHESIVE 

A  determining  factor  in  selecting-  an  ad- 
hesive  for  use  in  remounting  had  to  be  its 
insolubility  in  alcohol  or  acetone,  which  would 
later  be  used  to  remove  the  plastic  facing  with 
which  the  paintings  had  been  stripped  from  the 
kiva  walls.  Any  good  grade  of  animal  glue 
would  probably  have  served  satisfactorily,  but 
in  practice  we  used  Cologne  glue  in  solid  form 
with  the  addition  of  various  poisons  to  prevent 

sizing  and  any  applied  adhesive  tended  to  pull  away 
slightly  as  it  dried,  tearing  some  of  the  surface  fibers 
free  and  causing  portions  to  curl  and  scale  off.  Among 
those  that  proved  too  hard-surfaced  were  Masonite 
Tempered  Presdwood  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  plywood. 
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bacterial    action    and    eventual    decay    of   the 
glue.17 

At  the  same  time,  a  similar  size  was  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  stripped  painting,  which  had 
already  been  carefully  cleaned  of  all  grains  of 
loose  or  excess  sand. 

SYNTHETIC   PLASTER  BASE 

.Meanwhile,  a  cement  had  been  prepared  of 
glue,  water,  and  a  quantity  of  the  sandy  plaster 
used  on  the  original  kiva  wall.  The  preparation 
of  this  cement  required  considerable  nicety.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  proper  texture  and  color, 
plaster  from  the  actual  kiva  walls  was  collected 
and  shipped  to  the  .Museum  for  use.  This  plas- 
ter contained  sand  and  calcareous  matter,  and 
while  sufficiently  cohesive  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory material  for  kiva-wall  surfacing,  it  was 
too  loosely  consolidated  to  serve  adequately  as 
a  ground  for  the  reconstructed  murals.  Con- 
sequently,  some  strong  binder  had  to  be  incor- 
porated with  it,  but  the  material  in  its  natural 
state  tended,  when  mixed  with  glue  or  any 
other  adhesive,  to  become  and  remain  verv 
much  darker  in  color  than  it  was  in  its  original 
form.  This  darkening  was  due  evidentlv  to  the 
presence  of  iron  oxide  and  colloidal  particles  of 
calcareous  or  argillaceous  matter.  These  sub- 
stances could  be  easily  removed  by  washing  the 
plaster  in  water  and  floating  off  the  finely  di- 
vided particles,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
as  gold  is  panned.  But  if  the  washing  process 
was  carried  to  the  extent  of  removing  all  this 
matter  and  leaving  only  the  clean  sand,  the 
residue  became  too  light  in  color  and  too  coarse 
in  texture,  and  did  not  darken  with  the  addition 
of  glue.  For  this  reason,  the  plaster  required 
washing  only  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ideal 
point  being  determinable  only  after  some  prac- 
tice and  experiment.  No  precise  formula  may 
be  expressed.  Before  washing,  the  native  plas- 
ter was  passed  through  a  screen  of  60  mesh  to 
the  inch  to  remove  any  large  coarse  grains. 

17  The  recipe  for  the  basic  formula  was  as  follows: 
Put  one  part  of  Cologne  glue  in  solid  form  in  two  parts 
of  water  (both  bv  weight),  and  allow  to  soak  over 
night.  Then  dissolve  in  double  boiler,  and  for  each 
quart  of  glue-water  add  approximatelv  the  following 
quantities  of  poisons: 

1  cc  oil  of  cloves 

1   cc  carbolic  acid 

1   cc  thvmol  in  a  joTr  alcohol  solution 
10  cc  santophen  in  a  lo'yc  water  solution 


After  the  plaster  had  been  properlv  screened 
and  washed,  it  was  thoroughly  dried.  Failure 
to  do  this  introduced  too  much  water  into  the 
ultimate  "mix,"  causing  the  floating  of  the  finer 
particles  with  most  of  the  liquid  ingredients, 
and  forming  a  hard,  slick  "mudpie"  surface, 
instead  of  the  desired  finely  granular  one.  The 
dried  and  processed  plaster  was  finally  mixed 
with  a  glue  solution  formed  by  reducing  one 
part  of  the  formula  described  in  note  17  by 
two  parts  of  water.  This  solution  was  slowly 
stirred  into  the  plaster  to  produce  a  very  stiff, 
gummy  consistency  —  such  that  it  did  not  run 
or  settle  if  formed  into  a  small  cone.  If  the 
consistencv  was  too  thin  the  glazed  mudpie 
effect  was  produced,  and  incidentally  a  hard 
crust  was  formed  bv  reason  of  the  glue-water 
being;  drawn  upward,  leaving;  the  solid  matter 
underneath  almost  without  cohesion,  so  that  it 
crumbled  away  from  the  fiber  board. 

APPLICATION   OF  STRIPPING  TO 
THE  BACKING 

After  the  glue  size  had  become  tackv,  the 
cement  was  rapidly  spread  over  the  fiber  board 
bv  means  of  a  trowel  in  a  layer  about  1  to  2 
mm.  in  thickness,  applied  fairly  evenly  but 
with  no  attempt  to  achieve  a  precisely  plane 
surface.  Some  slight  undulations,  in  fact,  more 
nicely  reproduced  the  pleasingly  uneven  char- 
acter of  the  original  wall  surfaces.  At  the  same 
time,  a  very  thin  coating  of  the  cement  was 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  stripping,  and  then 
before  either  application  had  had  time  to  set, 
the  stripping  was  spread  face  up  over  the  still 
wet  and  plastic  cement  on  the  fiber-board  base. 
All  this  had  to  be  done  fairly  rapidly,  since  the 
glue  in  the  cement  would  set  in  perhaps  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  therefore  all  the  ma- 
terials and  implements  had  to  be  ready  at  hand, 
so  that  the  entire  operation,  once  begun,  could 
be  carried  through  without  interruption  or 
delay.    At  this  point  a  considerable  degree  of 


This  product  served  as  a  basic  mixture  for  both 
sizing  and  use  with  sand  plaster  as  hereafter  described. 
For  use  as  a  size,  it  was  diluted  bv  the  addition  of  about 
two  parts  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sand  was 
mixed  in  to  provide  a  slightlv  granular  texture,  which 
aided  somewhat  in  establishing  a  bond  with  the  cement 
subsequentlv  to  be  applied. 
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skill  was  required  to  manipulate  the  stripping 
so  that  it  was  firmly  in  contact  with  the  cement 
at  all  points,  and  that  all  air  bubbles  were 
squeezed  out.  Hiese  could  usualh  be  worked 
out  bv  a  gentle  massaging  treatment,  working 
from  the  center  toward  the  edges,  but  on  occa- 
sion this  method  was  not  effective  and  the 
bubble  could  be  removed  by  making  a  small 
pin  prick  through  the  muslin  and  plastic  fac- 
ing, thus  permitting  the  trapped  air  to  escape. 

The  process  as  described  is  essentially  very 
simple,  but  the  potential  difficulties  are  those  of 
timing  —  the  operator  must  work  rapidly  but 
surelv,  since  the  glue  dries  fairlv  rapidly,  and 
there  is  a  rather  delicately  adjusted  optimum 
condition  of  the  cement,  when  it  is  neither  too 
fluid  nor  too  stiff;  this  condition  can  be  rec- 
ognized onlv  through  experience. 

After  a  stripping  had  thus  been  mounted,  it 
was  dried  thoroughly,  a  process  that  required 
several  days  at  ordinary  room  temperatures.  It 
was  slow  because  of  the  fact  that  the  surface 
was  hermetically  sealed  by  the  coating  of  plas- 
tic applied  in  the  field,  and  all  drying  had  to 
take  place  through  the  fiber-board  backing, 
which  had  a  sizing  coat  on  the  reverse,  and 
around  the  periphery. 

REMOVAL  OF  MUSLIN  AND 
STRIPPING  SOLUTION 

The  panel  was  now  ready  for  the  next  and 
final  step:  the  removal  of  the  muslin  and  plastic 
facing.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  any  solvent  for  Alvar  7-70  or  Vinylite  A, 
but  acetone  was  found  to  be  the  most  active 
and  economical.  In  order  to  achieve  the  best 
results  the  panel  was  set  up  almost  vertically, 
the  solvent  applied  to  the  surface  along  the 
upper  border,  and  permitted  to  run  downward, 
carrying  the  dissolved  plastic  with  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  loosening  the  muslin,  which  was 
then  removed  by  simply  pulling  it  free.  Any 
attempt  to  remove  plastic  and  muslin  by  soak- 
ing the  panel  in  a  horizontal  position  and  then 
sopping  it  with  a  cloth  or  a  sponge  did  not 
suffice,  first  because  this  was  intolerably  tedious 
and  also  because  the  constant  sopping  tended  to 

"  The  necessity  for  making  sure  that  all  water  had 
evaporated  from  the  ground  must  be  emphasized.  If 
even  a  small  degree  of  dampness  remained  an  emulsion 


lift  off  small  grains  of  pigment  and  thus  even- 
tually to  destroy  or  seriously  damage  the  paint- 
ing. Moreover,  minute  specks  of  the  plastic 
inevitably  remained  in  the  interstices  between 
the  sand  particles,  producing  a  very  unnarural 
olitter  from  reflected  lioht. 

Merely  pouring  acetone  over  the  vertical 
panel  until  all  the  plastic  had  been  dissolved  and 
carried  away  would  probably  have  done  the 
job,  but  it  would  have  consumed  an  astronomi- 
cal quantity  of  acetone.  To  obviate  this,  a 
commercial  paint  gun  and  a  small  portable  air 
compressor  were  found  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory. The  one-quart  reservoir  of  the  gun  was 
filled  with  pure  acetone,  which  was  then 
sprayed  freely  over  the  surface,  working  from 
the  top  downwards.  The  optimum  distance  of 
the  nozzle  from  the  surface  was  found  to  be 
about  8  to  10  inches;  to  work  more  closely 
caused  the  air  pressure  to  damage  the  paint 
surface,  and  to  work  at  a  greater  interval 
permitted  the  atomized  acetone  to  evaporate 
before  reaching  the  surface  in  effective  quan- 
tity.18 It  was  vitally  important  that  this  work 
be  done  either  in  the  out-of-doors  or  in  a 
vigorously  ventilated  room.  Failure  to  observe 
this  precaution  could  cause,  at  the  least,  great 
irritation  of  the  eyes  and  throat,  and  eventually 
suffocation.  Furthermore,  there  was  consid- 
erable danger  of  explosion  generated  by  the 
action  of  a  spark  from  the  compressor  motor 
upon  the  dust  and  fumes  in  the  air.  When  the 
process  was  properly  carried  out,  however,  the 
remounted  stripping  appeared  clear  and  clean, 
with  a  minimum  of  lost  paint  as  the  result  of  its 
two-fold  ordeal  of  transposition  from  the  kiva 
to  the  Museum. 

When  all  the  plastic  had  been  removed  the 
surface  was  sprayed  with  a  4%  tincture  of 
formaldehyde  in  alcohol,  to  harden  the  surface 
and  render  it  damp  resistant.  This  in  no  way 
affected  the  appearance. 

If  it  had  been  desirable,  damaged  areas  could 
have  been  retouched  with  paint  to  bring  out 
the  original  design  more  clearly.  But  in  the 
examples  handled  in  this  collection  no  retouch- 
ing was  done. 

formed  between  the  Alvar  7-70  (or  Vinylite  A),  the 
acetone  and  the  water,  producing  a  milky  cloud  that 
was  very  undesirable  and  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
eliminate. 
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REPRODUCTIONS  IN  COLOR 

Although  a  number  of  stoppings  of  the  origi- 
nal kiva  mural  paintings  were  secured  and  re- 
mounted as  described  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  method  was  too  expensive  in  time  and  ma- 
terials to  warrant  its  application  to  every  one 
of  the  designs  recorded.  Field  sketches  were 
made  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  sepa- 
rate designs  covering  a  total  area  of  about  2500 
square  feet,  but  parts  of  only  fourteen  of  these 
were  stripped  and  remounted.  The  purpose  in 
selection  was  to  strip  those  that  were  originally 
best  preserved  as  well  as  distinctive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  design  or  symbolism.  A  large 
number,  while  sufficiently  well  defined  for  ac- 
curate copying,  were  so  fragile  as  to  make 
stripping  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almost  im- 
possible; and  so  the  great  majority  could  be 
recorded  in  permanent  form  only  through  the 
media  of  photographs  and  reproductions. 

The  latter  process  demanded  an  efficient  and 
uniform  technique,  which  was  developed  after 
considerable  experiment  with  materials  and 
methods.  It  was  felt  necessary  to  produce  a 
reproduction  of  the  surviving  portion  of  each 
painting  that  would  be  precise  in  detail,  color, 
and  texture  of  surface,  as  well  as  light  in  weight 
and  compact  for  ease  of  handling  and  storage, 
economical  of  time  and  expense,  and  durable. 
Without  entering  upon  a  tedious  and  probably 
valueless  discussion  of  the  many  trials  and  er- 
rors that  were  made  in  the  course  of  developing 
the  process  finally  adopted,  I  will  present  only 
a  description  of  that  process,  with  some  com- 
mentary on  the  materials  and  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption  in 
preference  to  others. 

PAINTING  ON  SYNTHETIC  PLASTER 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  types  of  reproduc- 
tions were  made.  The  first,  which  can  be  de- 
scribed briefly,  was  used  in  only  a  few  cases 
and  was  designed  not  so  much  for  the  record  as 
for  public  museum  display.  In  making  this  type 
of  reproduction,  a  panel  was  first  built  and 
coated  with  kiva  plaster  in  exactly  the  manner 
described  in  the  last  section  for  the  panels  on 
which  the  original  strippings  were  to  be  re- 
mounted.   In  this  case,   however,   the  plaster 

"See  pp.  50-52. 


surface  was  left  blank,  and  one  additional  step 
was  interpolated.  After  the  cement  had  dried, 
it  was  found  that  the  glue  content  gave  a  slight 
tendency  toward  a  shiny  or  glazed  appearance. 
By  lightly  brushing  the  surface  with  a  soft, 
damp  brush,  and  taking  up  the  free  water  with 
an  absorbent  cloth  free  of  lint,  this  film  of  glue 
could  be  removed.  Great  care,  however,  was 
necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  excess  water  or 
any  scrubbing  of  the  surface,  since  this  re- 
moved too  much  glue  and  caused  the  surface  to 
crack  or  to  crumble.  A  few  fine  cracks,  indeed, 
were  helpful  in  simulation  of  the  original,  but 
too  many  or  too  large  cracks  were  undesirable. 
Then  the  outlines  of  the  design  were  traced 
upon  the  surface  with  white  carbon  paper, 
directly  from  the  field  drawings.  Following 
this,  the  color  areas  were  painted  in  exactly  the 
manner  to  be  described  below  in  connection 
with  the  second  type  of  reconstruction.19 
These  finished  panels  presented  a  very  realistic 
effect  but  had  the  disadvantages  of  being  very 
heavy  and  bulky  as  well  as  time  consuming  and 
costly  to  make.  They  were  feasible,  as  I  have 
said,  only  for  display  purposes. 

PAINTING  ON   ILLUSTRATION   BOARD 

The  second  type  of  reproduction  was  made 
on  panels  of  moderately  heavy  illustration 
board  of  a  standard  30-  by  40-inch  size.-"  The 
value  of  this  material  was  that  it  had  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  sturdy  and  rigid,  and  it  had  a 
surface  just  sufficiently  matte  to  take  the  paint 
properly.  Boards  with  slick  surfaces  did  not 
reproduce  the  desired  finely  granular  texture 
of  the  original  walls,  and  heavily  pebbled  or 
textured  board  was  too  rough  to  permit  accu- 
rate drawing  or  painting,  besides  being  unnat- 
ural in  appearance.  A  uniform  size  for  all  the 
panels  was  desirable  since  it  made  their  storage 
and  handling  more  convenient. 

Each  painting  was  reproduced  on  these  pan- 
els at  half  scale,  and  in  those  instances  in  which 
a  design  was  too  large  for  one  panel,  two  or 
three  were  used,  care  being  taken  that  they 
could  be  juxtaposed  so  as  to  provide  perfect 
"registry"  in  the  portions  of  the  design  that 
extended  across  the  contact  edges.  They  were 
stored  in  portfolios  holding  about  fifteen  pan- 

20  Bainbridge  Board  No.  80  was  used,  in  preference 
to  several  others  that  were  tested. 
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els  each,  the  surface  of  each  painting  protected 
by  a  sheet  of  soft  heavy  paper. 

Extensive  tests  were  carried  on  also  with 
various  kinds  of  paper  and  canvas,  but  none 
proved  satisfactory.  Paper  of  light  or  moderate 
thickness  was  felt  to  be  too  fragile,  and  really 
strong-  heavy  rag  paper  was  more  expensive 
and  not  much  less  bulky  than  the  illustration 
board.-1  Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  paper, 
however,  was  its  tendency  to  shrink  and  wrin- 
kle under  the  application  of  water  paints,  a 
characteristic  that  could  be  overcome  only  by 
mounting  the  paper  on  linen  or  canvas  or 
board  —  processes  that  obviously  would  have 
increased  the  time  and  cost  very  greatly. 

Canvas  at  first  seemed  the  ideal  material, 
since  it  was  strong,  light,  and  flexible.  But  its 
use  necessitated  a  filling  or  sizing  process  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  even  then  the  tex- 
ture of  the  canvas  was  not  readily  obliterated 
unless  the  weave  was  especially  fine.  Canvases 
of  proper  character  were  very  expensive,  and 
moreover  were  mostly  not  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  water  paints  such  as  were  found  to  be 
most  desirable.22 

Preparation  of  the  Surface.  A  great  deal 
of  effort  was  expended  in  attempting  to  perfect 
a  method  of  mass-producing  a  surface  on  the 
illustration  board  that  in  both  color  and  texture 
would  approximate  the  original  kiva  plaster.  It 
was  not  feasible  to  coat  the  boards  with  layers 
of  sand  as  described  for  the  first  method  of 
reproduction  and  remounting  of  the  stoppings. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  been  time  con- 
suming and  would  have  required  an  enormous 
quantity  of  sand.  The  product  would  have 
been  very  heavy,  and  probably  the  illustration 
board  would  have  proved  too  flexible  to  pre- 
vent cracking  of  the  surface.  Attempts  were 
made  to  arrive  at  a  modification  of  that  method, 
by  painting  the  board  with  various  adhesives 
and  sifting  sand  thinly  upon  the  surface.  Com- 
mercial sandpaper  is  made  in  this  way,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  we  were  unable  to  create 
an  acceptable  product.  Either  the  sand  did  not 
adhere  evenly  or  firmly,  or  it  darkened  too 
much  in  color,  or  the  adhesive  tended  to  glaze 
the  surface.    Many  formulae  were  tested,  as 

21  Sulphite  papers  were  unsuitable  because  of  their 
reaction  to  the  free  ammonia  in  the  paint  that  was 
used,  which  caused  them  to  turn  a  bright  pink.   The 


well  as  several  kinds  of  sand,  sometimes  mixed 
with  pigments  to  produce  a  proper  color. 
There  were  varying  results,  none  of  them 
acceptable. 

The  commercial  process  known  as  "flock- 
ing" suggested  a  likely  solution,  and  the  tests 
carried  out  along  that  line  led  at  last  to  an 
unexpected  and  very  satisfactory  method.  Sim- 
ply stated,  flocking  is  a  process  wherein  small 
solid  particles  of  various  substances  are  sprayed 
with  an  adhesive  from  an  air  gun  upon  a  sur- 
face. The  result  is  to  create  a  textured  surface, 
for  example,  simulating  felt  (by  the  use  of 
small  fibers),  creating  highly  luminous  screens 
for  photographic  projection  by  the  use  of  mi- 
nute glass  beads,  and  the  like.  It  seemed  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  method  might  be 
adaptable  to  the  use  of  sand  plaster.  Controlled 
tests  were  carried  out,  using  numerous  differ- 
ent adhesives  and  solid  particles,  none  of  which 
was  quite  good  enough.  But  in  the  process  a 
very  simple  solution  was  incidentally  discov- 
ered, and  adopted  as  the  standard  method. 

This  method  employed  an  ordinary  paint 
gun  and  small  air  compressor,  exactly  the  same 
as  used  in  spraying  solvent  for  the  removal  of 
the  muslin  from  the  face  of  the  remounted 
strippings.  A  "paint"  was  compounded,  which, 
when  properly  sprayed  against  a  surface 
formed  minute  globules  in  the  air  blast  from 
the  gun.  These  very  small  particles  solidified 
to  some  degree  before  settling  upon  the  sur- 
face, but  remained  sufficiently  wet  and  ad- 
hesive to  stick  firmly  in  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  retained  their  discrete  individuality 
and  did  not  flow  together  to  form  a  smooth 
amorphous  coating.  The  result  of  this  char- 
acteristic was  the  production  of  a  finely  granu- 
lar texture  almost  exactly  comparable  to  that 
of  the  original  kiva  walls.  It  remained,  then, 
only  to  standardize  the  paint  formula  and  to 
select  the  pigments  for  correct  color  rendition. 

Paint  Used.  The  paint  used,  again  after  nu- 
merous failures,  was  a  very  simple  compound, 
and  performed  with  complete  reliability.  The 
most  difficult  step  in  concocting  the  paint  lay 
in  the  extreme  nicety  required  in  mixing  the 
proper  proportions  and  quantities  of  pigments 

subject  of  paint  will  be  fullv  discussed  below  on  pp. 
50-52. 

"See  pp.  50-52. 
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to  provide  as  close  a  match  for  the  original  as 
possible.  But  since  there  were  fairly  wide  vari- 
ations in  different  kiva  walls  in  this  respect,  a 
general  approximation  was  worked  out  and 
used  as  a  standard.23 

The  paint  could  be  mixed  in  fairly  large 
quantities  and  would  keep  well  if  tightly  sealed. 

Before  application  of  the  paint,  however,  the 
illustration  boards  had  to  be  prepared.  It  was 
found  desirable  to  bind  the  periphery  of  each 
board  with  half-inch  gummed  white  paper 
tape,  to  prevent  fraying  and  abrasion  of  the  raw 
edges.  This  was  not  a  difficult  task  and  could 
be  carried  out  fairly  rapidly  once  a  routine  was 
established.  In  addition  to  this,  a  template  was 
made  from  tracing  paper,  its  area  and  shape 
corresponding  to  those  parts  of  the  particular 
design  that  had  been  destroyed  prior  to  excava- 
tion and  that  could  therefore  not  be  repro- 
duced. This  template  was  affixed  to  the  illus- 
tration-board panel  with  Scotch  drafting  tape, 
the  result  being  to  mask  all  the  areas  from 
which  the  design  had  been  lost  but  to  leave 
exposed  the  areas  that  had  survived.  The  rea- 
son for  this  step  in  the  procedure  will  appear 
shortly. 

Spraying  with  Air  Gini.  A  series  of  panels, 
bound  and  masked,  were  now  set  up  almost 
vertically  alone;  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
the  paint  was  to  be  sprayed.  It  w;as  found  nec- 
essary to  pin  the  corners  to  an  easel  of  some 
sort  in  order  to  hold  them  firmly  in  position 
and  to  prevent  curling  outward  as  the  wet 
paint  dried.  The  paint  was  then  sprayed  over 
the  entire  group  of  panels,  this  mass-produc- 
tion method  being;  more  economical  of  time 
than  single  operations.  Upon  the  delicacy  of 
handling  the  paint  gun  in  this  operation  de- 
pended success  or  failure.  The  gun  had  to  be 

23  The  recipe  for  this  paint  was  as  follows:  Mix 
thoroughly  artists'  dry  pigments  in  the  proportions 
stated  below  by  volume;  the  color  names  given  here 
are  those  used  by  a  local  dealer,  and  would  probably 
not  be  quite  the  same  from  another  source. 
Brown  60  parts 

Ochre  6 

Raw  Umber  1 5 

Raw  Sienna  1 3 

Burnt  Sienna  2 

Tcrre  Verte  2 

Mars  Black  2 

100 
Next  add  any  desired  quantity  of  the  pigment  mix- 


held  at  just  the  optimum  distance  from  the 
boards  to  enable  the  small  particles  of  paint  to 
solidify  before  striking  the  surface,  but  not  so 
far  removed  that  they  lost  their  adhesiveness 
and  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  No  fixed 
distance  could  be  determined,  because  of  sev- 
eral variables,  including  air  pressure,  humidity, 
and  consistency  of  the  paint,  but  about  10  to  12 
inches  was  found  usually  satisfactory.  Great 
care  had  to  exercised  to  keep  the  coverage  uni- 
form, and  to  avoid  streaking.  Good  results 
could  be  achieved  only  by  moving  the  air  gun 
over  the  surface  at  a  moderate  but  constant  rate 
of  speed  and  in  a  continuous  curvilinear  path. 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to  stop  or  slow 
down  in  changing  direction,  for  a  dense  spot 
would  occur  there  as  a  result.  Moreover,  the 
gun  had  at  all  times  to  be  kept  in  a  plane  paral- 
lel to  the  surface,  and  not  swung  in  an  arc 
pivoted  on  the  operator's  body;  to  do  the  latter 
produced  greater  density  at  the  point  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  operator,  where  the  gun 
most  closely  approached  the  surface,  and  de- 
creasing densities  toward  both  ends. 

This  spraying  process  was  carried  on  until 
the  coating  of  the  exposed  areas  on  the  boards 
had  acquired  about  half  the  density  ultimately 
desired.  The  boards  were  then  allowed  to  dry 
for  perhaps  10  or  15  minutes,  when  the  tracing- 
paper  masks  were  pulled  off  and  the  spraying 
process  repeated,  this  time  over  the  entire  sur- 
face. The  net  result  was  that  the  finished  panel 
presented  a  two-tone  effect,  the  darker  por- 
tions representing  the  areas  of  plaster  that  had 
remained  on  the  original  wall  surface  at  the 
time  of  excavation,  and  the  lighter  portions, 
those  areas  that  had  disintegrated  and  could  not 
be  restored. 

ture  to  three  times  its  own  volume  of  powdered  gyp- 
sum. This  substance  is  necessary  to  give  a  desired 
grayish  cast  to  the  color,  and  also  to  add  bulk. 

Next  add  powdered  casein  glue  of  any  commercial 
brand  (Casco  was  used  satisfactorily)  in  an  amount 
equal  to  five  times  the  volume  of  the  combined  pig- 
ment and  gypsum. 

Sift  the  whole  mass  into  water  equal  to  twice  the 
volume  of  all  combined  solids. 

Dissolve  and  mix  very  thoroughly  by  means  of  an 
electric  blender  or  mixer,  and  finally  strain  through  a 
fine  screen.  The  necessity  for  thorough  mixing  cannot 
be  over-emphasized,  nor  can  that  for  straining;  if  this 
is  neglected,  small  particles  will  remain  to  clog  the  air 
gun  in  subsequent  use. 
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After  the  panels  had  thoroughly  dried,  they 
were  removed  from  their  easels,  laid  face  down 
upon  tables,  and  coated  on  the  reverse  with  a 
glue  size,  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  for 
the  warping  effect  of  the  sprayed  surface. 
With  the  drying  of  this  size,  which  could  be 
made  from  any  commercial  glue  and  water,  the 
panels  were  ready  for  the  application  of  the 
painted  decoration. 

Application  of  the  Designs.  The  decora- 
tion was  first  transferred  in  light  outline  to  the 
sprayed  surface.  Since  the  original  field  draw- 
ings had  mostly  been  done  at  one-half  scale,  it 
was  usually  possible  to  transfer  the  outlines 
directly  from  the  field  drawing  by  placing 
white  carbon  paper  beneath  the  drawing  and 
tracing  the  lines  with  a  stylus.  In  cases  in  which 
the  field  sketch  was  at  a  different  scale,  another 
drawing  had  to  be  made  at  one-half  scale, 
either  by  means  of  a  grid  or  a  pantograph.  The 
colors  were  then  filled  in  with  reference  to  the 
field  notes  and  paint  samples.  This  was  done 
with  ordinary  artists'  brushes  and  requires  no 
special  explanation  or  description.  Some  dis- 
cussion of  the  paint  is  warranted,  however. 

Paints  Used.  A  very  exhaustive  series  of  tests 
was  carried  out  to  determine  the  type  of  paint 
best  suited  for  use  on  the  background  and  for 
the  most  faithful  simulation  of  the  original 
character.  This  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  involved  in  the  entire  proc- 
ess. There  was,  of  course,  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  pigments  and  media  available.  To 
attempt  tests  of  all  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible, and  some  dogmatic  eliminations  had 
to  be  made.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  in 
general  use  three  main  types  of  paint  media: 
oil,  tempera,  and  water.  In  the  first  two,  dry 
pigments,  very  finely  ground,  are  mixed  into 
the  vehicle  and  applied  in  semi-liquid  form.  An 
opaque  coat  is  the  result,  more  or  less  glossy, 
depending  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  vari- 
ous other  ingredients.  With  water  color,  usu- 
ally a  transparent  dye  is  the  coloring  substance, 
although  dry  pigment  can  also  be  used  with 
water  and  is  then  called  "gouache." 

As  has  been  discussed  previously,24  the  an- 
cient Awatovians  probably  used  inorganic  dry 
pigments  ground  in  water  with  some  non- 
mineral  oil  or  resin.   No  attempt  was  made  to 

"*  See  pp.  22-24. 


reproduce  this  paint  from  such  ingredients,  but 
only  to  create  a  paint  exhibiting  the  same 
optical  characteristics  as  the  original,  and  pos- 
sessed of  durability'  and  ease  of  application. 

Oils  in  general  did  not  work  out  very  well. 
The  ordinary  artist's  type,  using  linseed  oil  and 
thinned  with  turpintine  or  dryer,  if  applied  too 
heavily  produced  a  shiny  surface,  quite  unlike 
the  original,  and  if  thinned  to  effect  a  matte 
surface,  was  dead  and  lifeless.  The  originals 
had  been  nearly  always  matte,  but  were  never- 
theless very  much  alive  and  reflected  a  s;ood 
deal  of  light.  A  heavy  dead  paint  fell  far  short 
of  giving  the  proper  effect.  Transparent  water 
color  could  be  made  to  give  a  fairly  good  effect 
on  paper,  but  on  other  grounds  it  was  alto- 
gether too  thin  and  watery. 

Poster  paints,  which  are  usually  made  with 
gum  arabic,  were  tested,  but  they  produced  a 
heavy,  dense  uniform  coat,  not  at  all  realistic. 
They  were,  moreover,  not  considered  per- 
manent. 

Japan  was  tried,  but  found  unsuitable,  being 
oily  if  applied  heavily  and  dead  if  thinned. 

Tempera  at  first  promised  the  best  prospects, 
since  it  is  in  essence  what  the  original  muralists 
probably  employed.  This  kind  of  paint  is  very 
ancient  and  is  based  on  the  theory  of  an  emul- 
sion of  some  organic  oil  in  water,  thus  combin- 
ing the  features  of  oils  and  water  color.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  temperas,  the  most  highly 
considered  being  that  made  from  eggs.  Two 
separate  egg-tempera  formulae  were  tried,  but 
neither  was  quite  satisfactory,  for  they  tended 
to  dry  with  a  hard  shiny  surface,  and  their 
preparation  was  not  easy  for  one  unaccustomed 
to  this  medium. 

Binder  and  Vehicle.  The  final  and  thorough- 
ly successful  paint  tested  was  another  form  of 
water  color  usin^  glue  and  water  with  dry  pig- 
ments. This  is  a  form  of  paint  known  for  cen- 
turies and  thought  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  employed  at  Pompeii.  Many  types  of  glue 
can  be  used,  but  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties  certain  animal  glues  (not  fish  glue)  and 
casein  glue  are  preferable.  Three  different 
glues  were  tried  in  our  experiments:  Cologne 
glue,  laboratory  gelatine,  and  casein  glue.  Both 
of  the  first  two  are  soluble  in  hot  water  but 
tend  to  set  into  a  jelly  at  room  temperatures 
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even  in  dilute  solutions,  and  thus  ate  incon- 
venient to  use.  Addition  of  a  little  glvcerine 
and  corn  svrup  will  retard  this  tendency  but 
not  completely  correct  it. 

Casein  proved  to  be  far  preferable;  it  is 
soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water  when  ammonium 
carbonate  is  added,  and  once  dissolved  it  re- 
mains liquid  at  room  temperature  indefinitely. 
For  some  esoteric  reason,  casein  glue  in  water 
produced  by  far  the  best  results  as  a  paint 
vehicle,  for  it  was  simple  to  prepare  and  apply 
and  gave  exactly  the  proper  degree  of  lumi- 
nosity. All  glues,  being  organic,  are  of  course 
subject  to  decay  caused  by  bacteria,  and  must 
be  sterilized  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  poison.25 

This  vehicle  was  used  for  all  the  reproduc- 
tions by  the  addition  of  various  dry  pigments. 
Although  casein  is  reasonably  water-proof,  a 
final  spray  of  4%  formaldehyde  in  alcohol 
hardened  the  surface  advantageously. 

Pigments.  There  are,  of  course,  literally 
thousands  of  different  dry  pigments  available, 
and  the  chemistry  of  these  is  a  tremendously 
complicated  study.  We  had  in  the  kiva  murals, 
fortunately,  a  simple  palette,  and  knowing  the 
general  character  of  the  pigments  used  in  the 
originals  we  attempted  insofar  as  feasible  to  use 
similar  substances.  In  the  case  of  the  reds,  yel- 
lows, and  browns  this  was  not  difficult,  for  they 
were  all  natural  iron  colors,  which  are  available 
at  any  paint  store.  The  black  in  the  originals 
was  apparently  carbon,  and  this  too  could  eas- 
ily be  used,  although  a  more  realistic  effect 
seemed  to  be  produced  with  Mars  black  —  a 
heavily  oxidized  iron  pigment.  The  blues, 
whites,  and  grays  offered  some  trouble,  how- 
ever. 

There  were  two  different  blues  in  the  origi- 
nals—  one  a  genuine  blue,  identified  mineral- 
ogically  as  azurite;  the  other  a  mixture  of  black 
and  white.  Considerable  effort  was  expended 
to  copy  the  azurite  blue  by  using  actual  azurite, 

22  The  recipe  adopted  for  this  paint  was  as  follows: 
Soak  one  ounce  of  pure  powdered  casein  (procured 
from  an  artists'-supplv  dealer,  not  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial casein  such  as  was  used  in  the  spraving  solu- 
tion, which  has  other  ingredients)  in  about  one  pint  of 
water  over  night.  The  casein  will  absorb  most  of  the 
water  but  will  not  dissolve.  Pour  off  any  excess  free 
water.  Add  Yz  pint  of  lukewarm  water  and  stir  out 
lumps. 


but  so  much  variation  occurred  through  differ- 
ences in  the  various  azurite  samples  tried  and 
through  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  was 
ground,  that  little  success  was  had.  Commer- 
cial cobalt  blue  proved  adequate  in  appearance, 
although  chemically  different,  and  was  used. 
An  attempt  was  made  also  to  match  the  blue 
by  using  smalt.  This  is  a  sort  of  glass,  impreg- 
nated with  cobalt  oxide,  and  can  be  ground 
into  a  fine  powder.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  others.  Under 
the  microscope,  smalt  mixed  with  gypsum  or 
clay  was  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
original  azurite,  but  megascopicallv  it  did  not 
for  some  reason  give  the  same  effect.  Probably 
with  further  effort  smalt,  and  azurite  as  well, 
could  be  made  to  work  effectively;  but  inas- 
much as  commercial  cobalt  proved  adequate, 
no  further  tests  were  made.  The  gray  blue  was 
compounded  of  variable  proportions  of  black 
and  white,  sometimes  with  a  little  cobalt  blue 
added. 

White  was  required  both  in  a  pure  form  and 
for  cutting  other  colors,  for  most  commercial 
pigments  are  more  intense  and  finely  ground 
than  were  the  Hopi  originals.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  white  that  did  not  kill  the  color 
and  make  it  appear  dead.  This  apparently  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  commercial  whites  are  so 
finely  ground  that  they  cover  too  evenly  and 
deprive  the  paint  of  the  liveliness  and  minute 
variation  in  texture  that  a  less  finely  ground 
substance  produces.  This  was  true  of  both 
zinc  white  and  titanium  white.  Lead  white  was 
ruled  out  because  of  its  liability  to  turn  yellow 
or  black  in  a  sulphurous  atmosphere,  such  as 
exists  in  all  cities.  To  obtain  a  better  texture, 
white  clay  and  gypsum  were  tried.  Both  pro- 
duced excellent  results,  but  the  clay  tended  to 
crack  in  minute  checks,  probably  because  it 
absorbed  moisture  and  contracted  in  drying. 
The  gypsum  was  free  from  this  fault  and  was 
used  satisfactorily.  Possibly  whiting  might 
have  been  equally  good,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

Dissolve  '<  ounce  ammonium  carbonate  in  'i  pint 

cold  water.   This  will  require  an  hour  or  more.   Add 

to  the  casein,  stir  in  a  mixer  until  dissolved  and  strain. 

Add  the   following  poisons   in  approximately  the 

quantities  indicated: 

1   cc  oil  of  cloves 
1  cc  carbolic  acid 
1   cc  thvmol  in  5^  alcohol  solution 
10  cc  santophen  in  10%  water  solution 
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It  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  to  set 
down  a  mathematically  precise  formula  for 
mixing  pigment,  gypsum,  water,  and  casein. 
The  exactly  ideal  combination  varies  with  each 
particular  pigment,  with  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  with  the  exact  effect  desired.  Paint 
with  a  little  too  much  casein  will  appear  hard 
and  shiny;  with  a  little  too  much  water  will 
appear  chalky,  tend  to  "separate."  and  fail  to 
bind  the  pigment  grains  firmly  together.  More- 
over, the  matching  of  colors  is  a  different  prob- 
lem for  each  individual  case,  and  can  be  deter- 
mined only  through  experience. 


The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  an  attempt 
to  summarize  the  results  of  our  experiments. 
Much  of  the  knowledge  gained  was  derived 
from  painful  experience,  often  a  child  bred  of 
abysmal  ignorance  and  despair.  But  a  great 
deal  is  owed  to  the  information  and  advice  of 
many  persons  and  institutions  whom  we  con- 
sulted, and  who  responded  generously.  While 
it  is  not  practicable  to  extend  personal  credit 
for  each  particular  bit  of  aid  or  advice,  I  do 
wish  to  give  general  acknowledgment  to  those 
who  contributed  most  helpfully.26 


M  These  include,  in  addition  to  others  already  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Pitman  of  Cam- 
bridge, .Massachusetts;  Air.  Carl  Zerbe  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Frank 
Sterner,  formerly  Technical  Director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Art  Project,  W.P.A.;  Mr.  Elmer  Tonsberg,  man- 
ager of  Hatfield's  Color  Shop,  Boston  and  Cambridge, 


Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Forrest  A.  Gonyer  of  the 
Department  of  Mineralogy,  Harvard  University.  Sev- 
eral publications  were  also  consulted,  the  most  helpful 
being  Doerner,  1934,  as  well  as  various  pamphlets  on 
pigments  by  Mr.  Rutherford  J.  Gettens  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
CUSTOM  OF  KIVA  MURAL  PAINTING 


AS  WE  have  seen,1  the  custom  of  plastering 
» and  replastering  the  walls  both  of  secular 
and  ceremonial  rooms  is  of  early  origin  and 
widespread  distribution  in  the  Pueblo  area. 
What  can  be  said,  however,  of  the  history  of 
mural  decoration  in  Pueblo  houses  and  kivas? 
The  recorded  data  for  the  prehistoric  period  is 
nor  copious,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
stances has  been  documented  to  permit  at  least 
some  reasonable  inferences,  both  as  to  the 
probable  time  of  the  beginnings  of  this  art,  as 
well  as  to  its  areal  distribution.  Furthermore, 
we  can  say  something  about  its  general  char- 
acter from  the  point  of  view  of  artistry  and  of 
its  position  in  the  field  of  Pueblo  culture- 
history,  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  surviv- 
ing examples. 

MURAL  DECORATION 
DISTINGUISHED  FROM  PICTOGRAPHS 

In  the  discussion  to  follow,  and  in  general 
throughout  this  volume,  attention  will  be  cen- 
tered on  the  technique  of  domestic  mural 
painting  as  distinguished  from  pictographs.  As 
is  well  known,  the  Pueblo  peoples  throughout 
their  history  were  accustomed  to  place  designs 
of  one  sort  or  another  on  the  walls  of  caves  or 
cliff  faces  and  on  large  boulders  in  the  open. 
These  were  either  incised  in  the  stone  by  cut- 
ting or  pecking,  or  were  applied  to  the  surface 
by  painting.  Some  of  these  markings  may  have 
had  ceremonial  significance,  others  may  have 
been  narrative  or  mnemonic  in  character,  and 
doubtless  many  were  merely  "doodles"  exe- 
cuted for  the  personal  amusement  of  the  maker. 

The  field  of  pictographic  study  is  enormous 
and  already  contains  a  voluminous  literature. 
It  is,  of  course,  germane  to  the  study  of  mural 
art,  as  indeed  are  all  phases  of  Pueblo  arts  and 
crafts,  and  to  a  limited  extent  it  will  be  con- 
sidered herein  for  comparative  purposes,  but  in 
general  the  present  study  makes  no  pretense 
toward  elucidating  the  field  of  pictography  as 
such.  We  shall  be  limited  by  an  arbitrary  defi- 

1  See  pp.  19-21. 


nition  of  mural  decoration  as  embellishment 
on  the  interior  walls  of  artificially  constructed 
buildings,  both  of  a  secular  and  of  a  ceremonial 
or  esoteric  nature.  This  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
ably logical  differentiation,  and  one  that  can  be 
applied  in  practice,  since  the  fields  are  for  the 
most  part  easily  separable  on  a  physical  basis,  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  the  purpose  and  character  of 
the  decorations  themselves.  In  a  few  cases,  as 
for  example  that  of  a  cave  dwelling  in  which  a 
masonry  building  has  been  so  constructed  as  to 
utilize  the  side  of  the  cave  as  a  structural  part 
of  the  building,  there  may  arise  an  academic 
question  of  taxonomy:  is  the  surface  in  ques- 
tion part  of  the  cave  or  part  of  the  house?  But 
that  is  a  controversy  that  can  well  be  left  for 
settlement  to  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee, 
and  need  not  exercise  us  greatly.  In  almost 
every  instance  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  classification  of  particular  interior  wall  sur- 
faces, and  it  is  to  these  that  our  attention  herein 
will  be  directed. 

A  more  difficult  and  more  significant  ques- 
tion arises  when  we  attempt  to  differentiate 
secular  from  ceremonial  rooms  in  a  structure. 
Very  often  it  can  be  said  without  much  ques- 
tion that  a  particular  room  was  a  kiva  or  cere- 
monial room,  while  another  served  merely  as 
living  quarters.  But  this  is  not  always  possible, 
and  in  fact  in  some  cases  a  given  room  may  well 
have  been  used  in  both  capacities,  either  succes- 
sively or  contemporaneously.  This  distinction 
is  not  a  merely  academic  one,  however,  for 
upon  its  determination  will  depend  the  classifi- 
cation of  particular  examples  of  mural  art  as 
sacred  or  profane,  with  significant  results,  very 
likely,  upon  the  ethnographic  interpretations 
to  be  placed  upon  them. 

The  present  study,  then,  will  essay  to  include 
all  recorded  examples  of  embellishment  applied 
to  the  interior  wall  surfaces  of  domestic  rooms 
(either  secular  or  ceremonial)  in  the  Pueblo 
area,  and  will  deliberately  exclude  all  such 
embellishment  otherwise  applied,  except  where 
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a  partial  consideration  of  the  latter  is  necessary 
or  desirable  for  comparative  purposes.  The 
distinction  between  secular  and  ceremonial 
decoration  will  be  emphasized  wherever  pos- 
sible, although  in  many  cases  a  satisfactory 
determination  in  this  respect  cannot  be  made. 
The  incorporation  of  the  material  here  pre- 
sented into  a  full  synthesis  of  Pueblo  graphic 
art  is  an  achievement  to  be  highly  placed  on 
any  priority  list,  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  volume  and  the  capacities  of  the 
present  writer,  who  attempts  merely  to  pile  a 
tiny  Pelion  on  an  already  massive  Ossa,  for 
subsequent  integration  into  Olympus  by  bet- 
ter-qualified hands.2 

OUTLINE  OF  PUEBLO  CHRONOLOGY 

It  has  not  always  been  recognized  by  observ- 
ers of  antiquities  in  the  northern  or  plateau 
region  of  the  Southwest  that  the  differing  ma- 
terial remains  found  there  archasologicallv  rep- 
resent a  process  of  continuous  though  gradual 
development  in  the  culture  of  the  area's  in- 
habitants. There  was  at  first  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard the  prehistoric  ruins  and  artifacts  as  essen- 
tially unrelated  either  to  each  other  or  to  the 
culture  of  modern  Pueblo  Indians.  In  the 
1890's,  however,  it  became  apparent  to  profes- 
sional archaeologists  and  ethnologists  that  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  what  are  now 
called  the  Pueblo  Indians  was  in  fact  a  cultural 
continuum  that  had  evolved  without  interrup- 
tion from  some  unknown  beginning  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  since  then  most  archaeo- 
logical work  in  the  region  has  been  directed 
toward  a  clarification  of  the  outlines  of  the 
whole  picture  and  the  filling  in  of  specific 
details. 

For  some  years  no  satisfactory  chronology, 
either  absolute  or  relative,  was  worked  out,  but 
various  attempts  were  made  to  create  a  useful 
sequence  of  identifiable  culture  periods  that 
would  fit  the  data  and  provide  a  framework  on 
which  to  reconstruct  the  story.  A  complete 
resume  of  these  pioneer  efforts,  valuable  as 
they  were,  is  not  requisite  here,  but  the  cul- 
mination of  their  implications  as  eventually 
formulated  and  accepted  deserves  some  discus- 

'  Brief  but  incomplete  lists  of  Southwestern  mural 
paintings  have  been  published  by  Fossnock,  1935,  pp. 
81-90,  and  Tichy,  1947,  pp.  61-68. 


sion,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  more  intimate  details  of 
Southwestern  culture  history. 

In  1927,  at  a  meeting  of  most  of  the  archaeol- 
ogists then  active  in  the  Southwest,  held  at 
Pecos,  New  Mexico,  a  chronological  formula 
was  adopted  and  subsequently  published  by 
Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder.  This  scheme,  known  as  the 
Pecos  Classification,  recognized  an  8-fold  sub- 
division of  the  era  of  known  human  occupation 
of  the  Plateau  area  in  terms  of  named  and  num- 
bered periods,  chronologically  designated  as 
follows: 

Basket  Maker  I.  A  postulated  stage  of  the  earliest, 
but  as  vet  unknown  horizon. 

Basket  Maker  II.  The  beginnings  of  agriculture, 
coiled  basketry,  use  of  the  atlatl,  slab-lined  shallow 
pit  houses  with  brush  super-structures;  absence  of 
pottery. 

Basket  Maker  III.  An  evolution  of  the  last,  with 
bigger  and  better  houses,  introduction  of  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  of  potters'. 

Pueblo  I.  Introduction  of  loom-woven  cotton  cloth; 
houses  above  ground,  with  the  beginnings  of  true 
masonry;  development  of  well-made  potterv;  domesti- 
cation of  the  turkey. 

Pueblo  II.  Masonry  houses  in  small  village  clusters; 
extensive  development  of  painted  pottery;  beginnings 
of  the  specialized  ceremonial  room  or  kiva. 

Pueblo  III.  Large  communities  of  masonry  build- 
ings, sometimes  of  over  100  rooms.  High  development 
of  all  the  arts,  with  intensive  local  specialization. 

Pueblo  IV.  Even  larger  communities,  up  to  several 
hundred  rooms,  accompanied  bv  a  geographical  con- 
traction of  the  area  occupied;  some  decline  in  the 
technical  excellence  of  the  pottery  and  other  arts. 

Pueblo  V.  The  historic  period,  from  the  mid-six- 
teenth century  to  the  present. 

Obviously,  any  such  inflexible  classificatory 
system  must  prove  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a 
growing  body  of  knowledge,  and  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  exactly  the  same  sequence 
of  events  had  not  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the 
area.  Moreover,  it  was  objected  by  some  that 
the  very  numerical  nature  of  the  scheme  was  in- 
flexible and  lacking  in  descriptive  character.  In 
response  to  this  criticism,  Dr.  Frank  H.  H. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  promulgated  a  revised  list  of  terms 
as  follows: 
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Basket  Maker  for  Basket  Maker  II.  (Since  Basket 
Maker  I  was  entirely  hypothetical,  it  was  ignored.) 

Modified  Basket  Maker  for  Basket  Maker  III. 

Deyelopmental  Pueblo  for  both  Pueblo  I  and 
Pueblo  II. 

Great  Pueblo  for  Pueblo  III. 

Regressiye  Pueblo  for  Pueblo  IV. 

Historic  Pueblo  for  Pueblo  Y. 

At  the  outset  it  had  not  been  possible  to  as- 
sign absolute  dates  to  these  periods,  but  about 
1929  a  method  of  dating  tree-rings  was  evolved 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Douglass  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  it  thus  became  possible  to  date 
the  beams  in  prehistoric  ruins  and  inferentiallv 
the  pottery  types  associated  with  them.  As 
work  progressed,  dates  were  assigned  to  the 
already  accepted  cultural  periods,  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Basket  Maker,  prior  to  a.d.  700. 
Pueblo  I,  a.d.  700-900. 
Pueblo  II.  a.d.  900-1100. 
Pueblo  III.  a.d.  1 100-1300. 
Pueblo  IV,  a.d.  1 300-1 550. 
Pueblo  Y,  a.d.  1550+. 

Of  course  these  dates  can  at  best  represent 
only  verv  general  categories.  The  life  of  the 
people  went  on  uninterruptedly  and  without 
noticeable  changes  at  the  critical  dates.  .More- 
over, since  the  scheme  was  initially  developed 
for  the  manifestations  of  the  culture  in  the  San 
Juan  area,  its  applications  both  in  terms  of 
material  characteristics  and  chronology  dif- 
fered  in  other  parts  of  the  Pueblo  world. 
Nevertheless,  viewed  as  a  convenient  tool  and 
not  as  a  procrustean  template,  it  has  been  of 


enormous  value  to  the  study  of  Southwestern 
archarologv. 

A  word  should  be  added  here  in  explanation 
of  the  apparent  dichotomy  expressed  by  the 
terms  Basket  .Maker  and  Pueblo.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  the  cultural  history  of 
the  region  involved  two  distinct  peoples,  the 
earlier  being  a  long-headed  tribe  who  were 
later  physically  supplanted  by  an  unrelated 
broad-headed  group.  This  extreme  view  has 
lost  standing  and  at  present  most  persons  be- 
lieve that  no  definable  tribal  or  racial  change 
took  place,  although  perhaps  some  newcomers 
did  infiltrate  the  existing  population  at  about 
the  time  indicated  as  the  beginning  of  the 
period  called  either  Pueblo  I  or  Developmental 
Pueblo.  The  term  Anasazi,  a  Xavaho  word  for 
the  ancients,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Kidder 
to  include  the  entire  sequence  and  has  found 
considerable  favor. 

YVe  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further, 
how  ever.  The  earliest  events  in  our  present 
investigation  occurred  during  Pueblo  II.  in  the 
San  Juan  area  and  therefore  about  the  eleventh 
centurv  a.d.  The  story  continues  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  day.  I  have  seen  fit 
throughout  this  volume  to  employ  the  numeri- 
cal terms  for  designation  of  the  periods  in- 
volved, rather  than  the  descriptive  ones  as  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Roberts,  since  the  former  are 
shorter  and  seem  to  me  more  convenient.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  speak  of  Richard  I  as  to  call  him 
Lion-hearted,  but  if  others  prefer  descriptive 
verbal  names  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  their  use.3 
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PUEBLO  II 

Alkali  Ridge,  Utah.  Apparently,  the  ear- 
liest known  example  of  a  Pueblo  mural  paint- 
ing, within  the  definition  formulated  on  page 
53,  occurs  in  a  kiva  of  the  early  Pueblo  II 
horizon  on  Alkali  Ridge,  Utah.  This  kiva  was 

3  In  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  avoided  the  use 
of  footnotes.  For  those  interested  in  an  amplified  pres- 
entation of  the  subject,  however,  the  following  cita- 
tions will  be  found  of  greatest  value:   Kidder,  1924; 


of  the  generalized  circular  Mesa  Verde  type, 
but  had  eight  pilasters  instead  of  the  usual  six. 
On  the  face  of  the  banquette  two  successive 
layers  of  painted  plaster  were  found,  although 
onlv  on  a  portion  of  the  outer  one  could  the 
details  of  the  design  be  determined. 

1927,  p.  490;  193 1,  pp.  5-6.  Roberts,  1929a,  pp.  3-7; 
1931,  pp.  2-4;  1932,  pp.  14-25;  1935,  pp.  1-16;  1937,  pp. 
1— 15.  Brew,  1946,  pp.  32-44.  Wormington,  194-,  pp. 
22-117. 
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Three  diagonal  bars  of  white  paint,  4  centimeters 
wide,  were  clearlv  discernible.  Slighter  traces  here  and 
there  about  the  wall  indicated  that  the  diagonal  stripes 
had  run  all  around  the  kiva.  The  distance  between 
bars  was  measurable  only  in  the  group  which  has  just 
been  mentioned.  In  one  case  it  was  9  centimeters,  in 
the  other  12  centimeters.* 

Montezuma  County,  Colorado.  Another 
example  of  possible  painted  decoration  on  the 
walls  of  a  Pueblo  II  kiva  in  the  same  area  has 
been  reported  bv  Prudden  at  a  site  1  Y2  miles 
southwest  of  Cortez,  Colorado.  This  structure 
was  a  circular  Alesa  Verde  kiva,  the  walls  of 
which  bore  at  least  eighteen  layers  of  plaster, 
which  showed  "thin  bands  or  streaks  —  white, 
brown,  yellow,  gray,  and  black  —  marking 
successive  freshening  of  the  walls."  5 

A  little  farther  to  the  east,  a  painted  kiva 
existed  in  a  Pueblo  II  ruin  in  Johnson  Canyon, 
Colorado,  called  Eagle  Nest  House,  said  to  be 
a  good  example  of  the  "unit  type"  structure.6 

The  floor  and  the  first  17  inches  of  the  wall  are 
plastered  with  brown  clay.  Higher  up  the  walls  are 
white  and  show  few  evidences  of  smoke.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  zones  is  a  dado  like  the  one  figured  bv 
Dr.  Fewkes  from  the  third  story  of  the  square  tower 
in  Cliff  Palace.  Beneath  each  banquette  three  clay- 
colored  triangles  extend  up  into  the  white,  and  be- 
tween the  series  of  large  triangles  are  29  to  24  smaller 
figures,  such  as  could  be  made  by  a  single  dab  of  a 
brush.  Nordenskiold  shows  practically  the  same  dec- 
oration from  a  kiva  in  a  ruin  in  Cliff  Canvon  and  men- 
tions having  observed  it  also  in  two  other  ruins. 

There  are  numerous  incised  tracings  in  the  white 
plaster  of  the  upper  walls.' 

Mancos  Canyon,  Colorado.  In  the  .Mancos 
Canvon,  Colorado,  is  a  small  rectangular  cliff 
ruin  of  two  stories  first  reported  by  Jackson, 


1  Brew,  1946,  p.  141;  fig.  87,  b,  d. 

"  Prudden,  1914,  pp.  48-49.  Although  this  excava- 
tion was  made  long  before  the  Pecos  chronology  of 
Pueblo  periods  was  adopted,  the  site  (known  as  Ruin 
1 )  was  clearlv*  of  Pueblo  II  age,  as  evidenced  by  the 
accompanying  illustrations  of  potsherds  and  archi- 
tectural features. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  colors  listed  were 
the  result  of  the  application  of  paint,  and  nowhere  does 
Prudden  expressly  say  that  they  were.  Perhaps  they 
were  merely  evidence  of  differing  mixes  in  the  plaster 
renewals.  Another  kiva  near  by  is  described  as  plas- 
tered but  without  any  reference  to  the  presence  of 
color. 

0  Morris,  1919,  p.  170. 


who  was  a  member  of  the  Hayden  Survey  of 
1874.  From  the  meager  description  and  illus- 
trations of  this  structure,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
its  chronological  position  is  that  of  Pueblo  II 
or  III,  but  it  is  apparent  that  its  rooms  were 
secular  and  not  ceremonial.  Two  of  them  are 
described  as  "being  plastered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  some  firm  cement,  of  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  colored  a  deep  maroon- 
red,  with  a  dingy  white  band  eio-ht  inches  in 
breadth  runninp-  around  the  floor,  sides  and 
ceiling."  8  This  is  evidently  the  same  house 
referred  to  by  three  subsequent  writers,  all  of 
whom  paraphrase  the  above  description.9 

Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico.  To  the  south, 
in  the  Chaco  Canyon,  some  interior  decoration 
was  discovered  in  a  kiva  of  the  Pueblo  II  ruin 
of  Tseh  So,  mostly  in  the  form  of  rather  crude 
incising. 

These  incisions  take  the  form  of  at  least  seven  dif- 
ferent groups  of  figures.  .  .  .  The  figures  were  done 
in  a  casual  yet  systematic  manner.  Among  those  which 
may  be  tentatively  identified  are  a  seeming  house  de- 
sign, a  maze,  a  fish,  and  a  possible  vegetable  or  tree 
design.  ...  In  addition  to  the  figures  incised  into  the 
surface  of  the  plaster,  there  are  traces  of  paint  of  two 
colors,  black  and  white,  on  the  north  wall.  No  shapes 
seem  to  be  represented  in  the  paint  traces  discernible 
at  present.10 

In  another  kiva  of  the  same  village,  fourteen 
successive  layers  of  plaster  are  noted  but  "the 
plaster  in  this  case  was  not  decorated  and  not 
colored."  n 

Two  kivas  at  Be  51,  a  Pueblo  II — III  ruin 
in  Chaco  Canyon,  had  painted  walls.  On  one 
appeared  a  "crude  .  .  .  human  figure  with  in- 
cised eyes  ...  as  a  design  suggesting  a  head- 

7  Morris,  191 9,  p.  170;  pis.  34,  c;  35.  Probably  the 
incised  designs  are  meaningless  or  were  idly  done  to 
while  away  a  long  winter  evening,  but  the  painted 
dado  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  kivas  of  the  Mesa 
Verde  in  Pueblo  II  and  III.  Similar  decorations  are 
illustrated  by  Nordenskiold,  1893,  pi.  16,  and  by 
Fewkes,  191 1,  pi.  13,  J. 

8  Jackson,  1875,  p.  23.  Reprinted  in  Jackson,  1876a, 
p.  373;  pi.  3;  and  in  Jackson,  1876b,  p.  35;  fig.  12. 

"  Ingersoll,  1877,  p.  122.  Bancroft,  1882,  p.  722. 
Jackson,  1947,  pp.  214,  215. 

'"Brand,  Hawlev,  and  Hibben,  1937,  p.  79.  These 
designs  are  illustrated  in  the  source  quoted  in  plate  10, 
a  and  /?,  and  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  determinable 
significance. 

11  Brand,  Hawlev,  and  Hibben,  1937,  p.  77. 
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dress.11*  On  the  other  were  ten  human  figures, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  deer  or 
mountain  sheep.  All  were  solid  white  and 
very  crudely  executed.11" 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  these  meager  exam- 
ples provide  the  only  evidence  for  the  existence 
during  Pueblo  II  of  a  tradition  of  domestic 
mural  decoration.  Doubtless  other  instances 
once  existed,  and  some  may  yet  be  brought  to 
li°;ht  by  future  excavations,  for  an  art  so  highlv 
specialized  would  hardly  be  the  subject  of 
casual  or  sporadic  occurrence.  From  available 
evidence,  however,  one  provocative  factor  is 
suggestive,  namely  the  apparent  limitation  of 
the  art  during  Pueblo  II  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  San  Juan  drainage.  Just 
possibly  this  area  may  have  been  the  cradle  of 
an  art  form  that  flowered  luxuriantly  in  later 
centuries  both  to  the  east  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  to  the  west  along  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  its  tributaries. 

PUEBLO  III 

WESTERN  SAN  JUAN  AREA 
Lowry  Ruin.  In  the  same  region  in  which 
we  found  some  of  our  earliest  examples  of  kiva 
wall  painting,  there  also  occur  several  very 
well-preserved  specimens  in  the  kivas  of  a  ruin 
whose  period  of  occupancv  embraced  the  late 
Pueblo  II  and  early  Pueblo  III  horizons.12  This 
site  is  the  Lowry  Ruin  in  Montezuma  County, 
Colorado,  among  whose  numerous  circular 
kivas  four  displayed  painted  wall  plaster  in 
excellent  condition  at  the  time  of  excavation. 
In  each  case  the  decorations  were  done  in  bold, 
simple  geometric  designs,  running  around  the 
face  of  the  banquette  below  the  pilasters.  They 
formed  either  a  continuous  pattern  of  terraced 
white  lines  or  a  series  of  large  rectangular  black 
panels  with  horizontal  rows  of  white  dots  just 
below  the  upper  margin.  In  all  cases  the  ground 
color  was  the  neutral  brownish  tone  of  the 
unpainted  plaster.  In  one  kiva  there  were  two 
successive  layers  of  plaster,  each  of  which  bore 
a  painted  design.13 

lla  Kluckhohn,  1939,  p.  38. 

u"  Kluckhohn,  1939,  p.  38;  fig.  6. 

^Martin,  1936,  p.  201. 

"Martin,  1936,  p.  42;  fig.  6;  pis.  48,  51,  58-64.  One 
of  these  designs  was  reproduced  in  Jackson,  1935, 
p.  360. 


In  another  kiva,  about  100  yards  northeast  of 
the  main  Lowry  Ruin  and  5  feet  below  the 
surface,  a  test  excavation  disclosed  painted 
plaster  on  the  walls,  but  an  insufficient  area  was 
excavated  for  the  determination  of  design  de- 
tails. It  was  not  clear  whether  this  kiva  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  earlier  or  the  later 
phase  of  the  main  ruin.14 

The  Lowry  Ruin  apparently  represented  an 
intermingling  of  Mesa  Verde  and  Chacoan 
characteristics.15  Whether  the  trait  of  wall 
painting  can  be  traced  to  either  of  these 
sources,  we  cannot  tell  at  present.  Perhaps  it 
was  really  indigenous  to  the  area  of  the  Mc- 
Elmo  drainage.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
design  characteristics  on  the  walls  of  the  Lowry 
kivas  with  those  on  Pueblo  pottery  of  the  same 
period.  The  designs  formed  of  stepped  white 
lines  are  in  fact  a  sort  of  "negative"  version  of 
the  generalized  pattern  of  opposed  terraced 
triangles  that  are  found  in  a  variety  of  forms 
on  the  pottery  of  almost  every  area  and  period 
in  the  Southwest.  On  the  pottery  it  is  the 
stepped  triangle,  as  a  rule,  that  appears  as  the 
principal  element  in  the  design,  due  to  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  such  triangles  in  black  on  a  red 
or  white  background,  and  permitting  the  white 
area  between  each  pair  of  triangles  to  take  care 
of  itself  as  an  incidental  result.  In  the  Lowry 
kivas,  however,  the  stepped  white  lines  are  the 
consciously  executed  elements,  and  they  stand 
forth  more  conspicuously,  leaving  the  neutral 
or  black  triangles  much  less  prominent.  This 
pattern  of  repeated  pairs  of  terraced  triangles 
is  so  widespread  that  no  local  or  temporal 
affiliations  can  be  inferred  from  its  use  on  the 
kiva  walls,  although  the  closest  similarities  to  be 
found  on  pottery  vessels  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, on  examples  from  the  Mesa  Verde  area 
of  Pueblo  III  date.16 

The  continuous  series  of  stepped  lines  is  also 
of  such  general  occurrence  on  the  pottery  of 
the  Pueblo  area  that  it  possesses  no  associa- 
tional  character. 

As  for  the  other  two  designs  from  Lowry 
kivas,  however,  such  an  easy  disposition  is  not 


"  Personal  observation  by  the  author. 

'"'.Martin,  1936,  pp.  203-09. 

16  See  for  example,  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  60; 
figs.  4  and  8.  Morris,  1939,  fig.  70,  149,  i;o,  1^4,  /J7; 
pi.  69,  14S. 
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possible,  for  both  of  them  present  less  common 
features.  This  series  of  lar^e  black  rectangles 
with  small  white  dots  along  the  upper  border 
is  unique  despite  its  simplicity,  and  neither  its 
ancestrv  nor  its  progeny  is  apparent.  The 
case  of  the  stepped  triangle  design  appears  at 


Fig.  6.  Four  Different  Types  of  Arrangement  of 
Terraced  Elements  as  employed  in  Pueblo  decoration, 
a,  .Mirror  symmetry;  b,  continuing  series  of  homolog- 
ous elements;  r,  bifold  rotational  symmetry;  d,  offset 
mirror  symmetry. 

first  glance  to  be  simply  another  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  familiar  terrace  element,  as  in- 
deed it  is.  But  the  unusual  arrangement 
of  the  terraces  vis-a-vis  each  other  presents 
an  arresting  feature.  In  most  examples  in 
the  Southwest  in  which  stepped  triangles 
are  used,  the  triangles  are  arranged  in  one  of 
three  ways,  two  of  them  involving  familiar 
types  of  symmetry  and  the  third  constituting 
a  continuing  series  of  homologous  elements. 
The  latter  arrangement  presents  a  continuous 
row  of  repetitive  triangles,  all  in  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  a  base  line,  which  is  not  really  a 
form  of  symmetry  at  all.17    Another  arrange- 

17  For  a  good  discussion  of  the  types  of  symmetry 
referred  to,  see  Braincrd,  1942. 

"Brainerd,  1942,  fig.  12,  5.  Examples  of  these  types 
of  symmetry  are  shown  in  fig.  6,  herein. 

"Brew,  1946,  fig.  69,  c. 


ment  places  successive  pairs  of  triangles  in 
mirror  symmetry  to  each  other,  or  as  it  might 
be  phrased,  alternately  "back  to  back"  and 
"face  to  face."  A  double  row  of  triangles  may 
be  arranged  so  that  each  triangle  is  in  bifold 
rotational  symmetry  to  the  one  contiguous  to 
it  on  either  side.  But  if  a  double  row  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  Kiva  D  at  Lowry  Ruin,  the  result 
is  offset  mirror  symmetry,  a  form  in  which 
one-half  the  design,  if  displaced  longitudinally 
a  distance  equal  to  half  the  interval  between 
repetitive  elements,  will  become  a  mirror 
image  of  the  other  half.18  This  method  of  ar- 
rangement is  rare  though  not  unknown  else- 
where in  the  Southwest,  and  a  more  exhaustive 
study  of  its  occurrences  might  be  productive 
of  useful  results.  It  has  been  noted  on  pottery 
at  Alkali  Ridge,  Utah,19  and  at  Pecos,20  as  well 
as  at  Awatovi.21 

Montezuma  Canyon,  Utah.  In  the  kiva  of 
a  Pueblo  III  ruin  in  Montezuma  Canyon,  Utah, 
excavated  in  1947  by  Charles  E.  Dibble  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  the  walls  had  been  re- 
plastered  and  repainted  several  times.  Frag- 
ments of  the  outermost  design  were  recovered, 
and  indicated  that  the  entire  wall  surface  above 
the  bench,  including  the  pilasters,  had  been 
painted  with  a  brownish-red  wash,  over  which 
was  applied  a  continuous  geometric  design  in 
white.  It  consisted  of  two  horizontal  bands 
each  about  2 1/2  cm.  wide  and  25  cm.  apart. 
Above  the  upper  band  and  below  the  lower 
were  single  rows  of  small  white  dots  at  about 
3 -cm.  intervals.  The  area  between  the  hori- 
zontal bands  was  subdivided  into  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  series  of  rectangular  panels, 
each  with  a  single  diagonal  stripe,  or  perhaps 
a  continuous  meander,  as  reconstructed  in 
figure  7,  /.1.22 

McElmo  Canyon,  Colorado.  On  the  plas- 
tered wall  of  a  cave  ruin,  also  of  Pueblo  III 
date,  in  Rock  Creek,  a  tributary  of  McElmo 
Canyon,  southwestern  Colorado,  remnants  of 
a  painted  design  were  found  in  1907  by  Jesse 
L.  Nusbaum.  No  published  report  of  this 
painting  has  heretofore  appeared,  but  a  photo- 
graph shows  a  rectangular  area  painted  in  a 

MAmsden,  1931,  fig.  8,  i. 

21  On  a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  olla,  Pcabody  Mu- 
seum Catalogue  No.  37-1 1 1-10/10034. 

-The  data  for  this  kiva  painting  as  well  as  several 
photographs  were  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Dibble. 
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color  darker  than  the  natural  brown  of  the 
plaster,  upon  which  were  at  least  two  rather 
simplified  birds  and  a  zigzag  streak  of  "light- 
ning" in  white.  The  left  and  upper  margins 
are  bordered  by  a  row  of  small  white  dots  ap- 
parently applied  as  finger  prints.23 

Hagoe  Canyon.  On  the  wall  of  a  cave  in 
Hagoe  Canyon,  northeastern  Arizona,  there 
was  painted  a  large  white  area  with  terraced 
outlines,  upon  which  had  been  painted  in  black 
two  figures  that  were  described  by  Guernsey 
as  "tau-shaped  doors."  He  added  that  "cliff- 
house  rooms  had  evidently  once  occupied  this 
cave,  the  cliff  supplying  the  back  wall.  .  .  ."  24 
Thus,  the  decorations  had  originally  been 
within  a  room. 

Tsegi  Canyon.  At  Betatakin,  in  a  tributary 
to  the  Tsegi  Canyon,  near  Marsh  Pass,  Arizona, 
numerous  incised  drawings  embellished  the 
walls  of  two  rooms  that  Judd  identified  as 
kivas.25  The  designs  were  mostly  horizontal 
bands,  subdivided  into  panels,  in  which  were 
repeated  fret  or  terrace  motives  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  decorations  on  contemporary 
pottery. 

Kanab  Creek.  In  a  cave  in  Kanab  Creek, 
southern  Utah,  a  small  D-shaped  room,  appar- 
ently Pueblo  II  or  III,  was  discovered  by  Neil 
Judd,  in  which  "at  least  the  inside  surface  [of 
the  walls]  was  plastered,  and  the  lower  part  of 
this  had  been  washed  with  a  thin  reddish  clay, 
the  color  of  which  stands  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  drab  adobe  above."  26  This  is  the 
only  published  reference  to  decorated  walls 
in  the  western  periphery  of  the  Pueblo  area. 


MESA  VERDE 


Moving  eastward  again  into  the  Mesa  Verde 
proper,  we  find  that  during  Pueblo  III  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  of  that  area  continued 
to  follow  the  practice  of  painting  the  walls  of 
their  rooms  and  kivas,  though  without  any 
very  elaborate  development  of  design.  In  gen- 
eral, simple  geometric  figures  were  used,  and 
in  many  instances  a  broad  band  or  dado  sur- 
rounded the  room  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
walls.  For  the  first  time,  however,  except  for 
the  probably  contemporary  ruin  in  the  Mc- 
Elmo  drainage,  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  we  find  simple  pictorial  elements 
in  the  forms  of  crudely  drawn  zoomorphs  and 
anthropomorphs.  This  departure  apparently 
indicates  the  beginnings  of  an  application  to 
domestic  wall  surfaces  of  the  type  of  repre- 
sentational figures  that  were  already  in  use  in 
the  form  of  pictographs  on  rocks  and  cave 
walls.  And  it  also  marks  the  genesis  of  a  style 
of  mural  decoration  that  was  destined  to  ramify 
itself  flamboyantly  during  Pueblo  IV  and  later. 

Gustav  Nordenskiold,  as  is  well-known,  con- 
ducted the  first  systematic  excavations  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Mesa  Verde  after  their  discovery 
by  the  Wetherill  brothers,  although  even 
before  his  time  several  explorers  had  recorded 
the  existence  there  of  painted  walls. 

After  Jackson,  who  has  been  mentioned 
above  on  page  56,  the  earliest  such  observer 
in  this  area  was  W.  R.  Birdsall  in  1891,  who 
wrote  that  "the  plastered  walls  have  in  many 
instances  been  smeared  over  with  tinted  clay 


Figure  7 

Reproductions  of  Mural  Paintings  from  the  Southwest  not  Heretofore  Published  (not  to  scale). 

a-c,  e,  From  the  Gallina  region  of  New  Mexico,  excavated  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Hibben  (see  pages  65-66). 

d.  From  Mug  House,  Mesa  Verde,  of  Pueblo  III  date;  the  drawing  was  made  by  the  author  from  the  original 

(see  page  6?). 

f,  From  New  Fire  House,  Mesa  Verde,  also  of  Pueblo  III  date;  the  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original  taken  bv  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  (see  pages  62-63). 

g,  From  another  Pueblo  III  site  in  a  tributarv  to  McElmo  Canyon,  Colorado;  it  has  been  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  (see  pages  58-59). 

h.  From  a  Pueblo  III  site  in  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  excavated  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Dibble  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  from  whose  photographs  the  illustration  was  made  (see  page  58). 


"2  The  photograph  of  this  design,  which  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  reproduction  shown  in  figure  7,  g, 
was  provided  bv  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington. 


-'  Guernsev,  1931,  p.  17;  pi.  25. 

=  ,judd,  1930,  pp.  12-13, :I;  f>£s-  '■ 
""  Judd,  1926,  p.  50. 
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of  either  a  brownish  or  pinkish  hue.  Mural 
decorations  are  exceedingly  rare.  A  band  in 
black  around  the  upper  part  of  the  room  has 
been  observed,  and  occasionally  rude  attempts 
at  sketching  the  human  figure."  2~  In  another 
paragraph  he  again  notes  "the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  figures,  decorative  or  otherwise,  on 
the  walls  of  the  buildings."  2S 

The  paucity  of  mural  decorations  here  was 
further  noted  by  Nordenskiold.  Although  he 
was  a  meticulous  observer,  he  speaks  of  the 
"scanty  materials  which  I  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing of  the  paintings  and  rock  markings  prob- 
ably executed  by  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  iMesa 
Verde.  .  .  .  The  few  paintings  that  came 
under  my  observation  were  all  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  ruins."  29 

In  subsequent  years  Dr.  Fewkes  carried  out 
extensive  excavations  and  repairs,  and  minor 
investigations  have  also  been  made  by  other 
workers.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  of  the 
particular  mural  paintings  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
ruins  have  been  described  by  more  than  one 
of  these  authorities,  we  will  here  consider  each 
ruin  individually  from  the  reports  of  all  in- 
vestigators. This  course  appears  to  afford  a 
rather  more  comprehensible  study  than  would 
a  resume  of  the  work  of  each  reporter,  taken 
chronologically  and  separately. 

Cliff  Palace.  On  the  wall  of  a  third-story 
room  in  the  tower  at  Cliff  Palace  a  dado  in  red 
had  been  painted  around  at  least  two  sides  of 
the  room,  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall  being 
painted  white.  This  dado  was  embellished 
alono-  its  upper  margin  by  repeated  sets  of 
three  small  triangles,  arranged  with  their  apices 
upward,  and  the  serrated  outline  thus  formed 
was  closely  bordered  by  a  row  of  small  red 


"  Birdsall,  1891,  p.  596;  1892,  p.  130. 

^Birdsall,  i89i,p.  608. 

29  Nordenskiold,  1893,  p.  107. 

MChapin,  1892,  p.  143,  and  photograph  opposite  p. 
143.  Watson,  1941,  pp.  12,  68.  Nordenskiold,  1893, 
fig.  78.  Fewkes,  1911,  p.  32;  fig.  13,  a,  Fewkes  points 
out,  incidentallv,  that  the  triangles  superimposed  on 
the  dado  suggest  the  triangles  "still  used  by  the  Hopi 
in  decorating  the  margins  of  dados  in  their  houses," 
although  in  Hopi  fashion  the  triangles  stand  on  their 
heads  with  apices  downward  and  bases  upward.  He 
might  further  have  called  attention  to  the  use  of  in- 
verted triangles  by  the  Hopi  along  the  upper  edges  of 
the   wide   borders   of   women's   ceremonial   blankets. 


dots.  Above  the  dado  occurred  on  one  wall  a 
red  rectangle,  divided  by  a  vertical  bar  into 
two  squares,  each  square  containing  four  verti- 
cal zigzag  lines.  On  an  adjoining  wall  and  at 
about  the  same  height  were  four  vertical 
straight  lines,  each  one  embellished  with  thir- 
teen attached  solid  squares  like  the  dentils  of 
a  Greek  cornice.30 

In  the  middle  of  the  ruin  is  a  house,  on  one 
wall  of  which  a  row  of  nine  bright  red  hands 
had  been  painted  above  the  door.  The  painter 
traced  the  outline  of  his  left  hand  nine  times 
and  then  filled  in  the  areas  solidly  with  red 
ochre.  This  is  a  docorative  device  that  appears 
frequently  on  cave  walls  and  rock  surfaces, 
most  frequently  perhaps  in  the  Kayenta  area, 
but  its  use  on  house  walls  is  rare. 

Some  other  paintings  on  a  large  block  of 
stone  that  forms  one  of  the  walls  of  a  room  in 
Cliff  Palace  may  be  mentioned.  These  include 
three  simple  geometric  figures  painted  in 
white,  one  an  angular  sort  of  "Figure  8," 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  "lightning  frame" 
used  in  modern  Hopi  and  other  Pueblo  cere- 
monials, another  an  asymmetrical  cross,  and 
the  third  a  squat  T-shaped  figure.31 

The  wall  decorations  heretofore  mentioned 
in  Cliff  Palace  were  on  the  walls  of  domiciliary 
rooms,  but  Fewkes  refers  to  "scratches  on  the 
plastering  of  the  wall  of  Kiva  K.  The  latter 
figures  were  intended  to  represent  animals, 
heads  of  grotesque  beings,  possibly  birds,  and 
terraced  designs  symbolic  of  rain  clouds."  32 
He  does  not  illustrate  them,  however,  and  per- 
haps they  were  merely  idle  doodlings.  Norden- 
skicild does  not  refer  to  them. 

Spruce  Tree  House.  Our  principal  author- 
ities for  this  ruin  are  also  Nordenskiold  and 

Fewkes  of  course  interprets  the  triangle  as  "a  butter- 
fly, a  raincloud  or  a  sex  symbol,"  but  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  too  seriously  with  his  esotericism. 

31  Nordenskiold,  1S93,  P-  I09;  %•  7°-  Fewkes,  iqn, 
p.  32.  Both  writers  point  out  that  the  T-shaped  figure 
suggests  an  inverted  form  of  the  terraced  rain-cloud 
symbol.  This  same  device  occurs  on  one  of  the  murals 
in  a  Kawaika-a  kiya  (Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall 
Design  5,  fig.  86,  />,  herein),  and  is  sometimes  seen 
as  a  cutout  perforation  in  altar  slats  and  headdresses  at 
various  modern  pueblos.  See,  for  example:  Jemez 
(Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  11,  a;  Reagan,  1914,  p.  349);  Sia 
(Stevenson,  1894,  pis.  14,  18);  Santo  Domingo  (Bourke, 
1884,  frontispiece;  White,  1935,  pi.  8). 

3" Fewkes,  191 1,  p.  32. 
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Fewkes,  although  Chapin  in  1892  noted  the 
existence  of  mural  paintings  here.  Fewkes 
writes  that  "it  is  probable  that  the  kiva  walls 
were  painted  with  various  devices  before  their 
roofs  fell  in.  .  .  .  Among  these  designs  lines 
in  white  were  common." 33  He  adds  that 
"among  the  designs  used  are  triangular  figures 
on  the  upper  margin  of  the  dados  and  pedestals 
of  kivas."  34 

As  to  the  domiciliary  rooms,  it  is  said  that  in 
several  instances  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls 
were  painted  with  a  dado,  finished  along  the 
upper  edge  "with  rows  of  dots  interspersed 
with  triangular  figures."  35  Above  the  dado, 
in  several  instances,  were  other  more  unusual 
devices.  On  the  upper  wall  of  one  room  ap- 
peared a  rectangle  in  black,  subdivided  by  two 
diagonals  into  four  triangular  areas,  in  each  of 
which  appears  a  fretted  element.36 

On  another  upper  wall  surface  in  a  domicili- 
ary room  was  painted  in  white  a  large  T- 
shaped  solid  area  above  a  red  dado.37 

Of  much  greater  interest,  however,  in 
Spruce  Tree  House,  is  the  pair  of  figures 
painted  in  red  just  above  the  dot-bordered 
dado  of  the  same  room  in  which  appears  the 
rectangular  geometric  figure  mentioned  above. 
These  have  been  illustrated  38  and  described, 
but  not  with  uniform  identification.39 

Painted  Kiva  House.  This  ruin,  which  lies 
in  a  cave  in  Soda  Canyon,  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  site  of  Cedar  Tree  Tower,  has  been 
called  by  different  names,  and  its  identification 
in  the  literature  is  therefore  not  always  clear. 
Nordenskiold  referred  to  it  as  Ruin  9  and 
Fewkes  has  called  it  Painted  Kiva  House.  Since 
the  latter  designation  is  in  general  use  today, 
we  will  adhere  to  it  in  this  discussion. 

The  mural  decoration  reported  at  this  ruin 
exists  in  one  of  its  two  circular  kivas  and  con- 
sists of  a  dark  red  dado,  40  cm.  in  height,  the 

33  Fewkes,  1909,  p.  20. 

31  Fewkes,  1908,  p.  24;  1909,  p.  52. 

33  Fewkes,  1908,  p.  23;  1909,  p.  52.  Nordenskiold, 
1893,  pp.  108-09. 

35  Chapin,  1892,  photgraph  opposite  p.  152.  Fewkes, 
1908,  p.  23;  1909,  p.  52,  wherein  it  is  likened  to  the 
decoration  illustrated  by  MindelefT  from  a  kiva  in  the 
Canyon  de  Chellv.  (Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  181;  figs.  75, 
76.)    See  p.  66,  herein. 

37  Nordenskiold,  1S93,  pp.  108,  109.  Fewkes,  1908,  p. 
24;  1909.  p.  53;  191 1,  p.  32,  note  a. 

38  Nordenskiold,  1893,  fig.  77. 


upper  edge  being  embellished  at  intervals  by- 
sets  of  three  triangles  arranged  with  the  apices 
upward.  The  upper  portion  of  the  wall  was 
painted  white,  and  a  row  of  small  round  red 
dots  ran  parallel  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  dado 
and  around  each  of  the  triangles.40  This  dec- 
oration was  the  same  as  observed  in  Cliff 
Palace,  Spruce  Tree  House,  and  New  Fire 
House  as  well  as  at  Aztec  Ruin  41  and  in  the 
Canyon  de  Chelly.42 

New  Fire  House.  Like  Painted  Kiva  House, 
this  ruin  has  been  described  under  several 
aliases,  all  employed  by  Fewkes,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  person  to  publish  any  de- 
scriptions of  it.  He  has  called  it  Painted 
House,  Willow  House,  Fire  Temple,  and  New 
Fire  House,  but  since  the  latter  is  in  general 
use  today  it  will  be  retained  here.  This  build- 
ing is  a  peculiar  one,  whose  purpose  and  use 
have  caused  some  fanciful  speculation  by 
Fewkes  and  others,  a  resume  of  which  can 
serve  no  purpose  here.  It  consists,  however,  of 
two  complexes  of  rooms  at  either  end  of  a  long 
cave,  joined  together  by  two  parallel  walls 
that  may  originally  have  enclosed  either  a  long 
rectangular  room  or  a  court.  A  tree-ring  date 
of  1259  has  been  reported  from  the  ruin.43 
There  are  no  recognizable  kivas,  but  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  connecting  court  is  painted 
with  a  red  dado  surmounted  by  "triangular 
figures  at  intervals,  the  triangles  being  bordered 
with  rows  of  dots."  44  The  dots  in  this  case 
differ  from  those  observed  in  other  Mesa  Verde 
dados,  however,  in  being  tangent  to  the  sides 
of  the  triangles  rather  than  being  arranged  in 
a  row  parallel  to,  but  separated  from  the  solid- 
color  area.  This  characteristic  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  manner  of  the  pendent  dots 
used  on  much  of  the  pottery  of  Pueblo  I  and 
Pueblo  II  date  in  various  areas,  a  feature  that  I 
believe,  however,  to  be  rather  more  character- 

30  Chapin,  1892,  p.  149,  where  thev  are  said  to  be 
"two  turkevs  fighting."  Nordenskiold,  1893,  P-  I00>  a 
bird  and  a  mountain  sheep.  Fewkes,  1908,  p.  23,  where 
the  author  misquotes  Nordenskiold  but  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Fewkes,  1909,  p.  52. 

'"Nordenskiold,  1893,  pp.  15-16,  108;  figs.  6,  7,  76. 
Fewkes,  1922a,  p.  68;  fig.  72;  1928,  p.  29. 

"See  pp.  61-64. 

43  See  pp.  66-67. 

13  Franke,  1933,  p.  19. 

"Fewkes,  1916b,  p.  106;  fig.  2;  pi.  7. 
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istic  of  the  Kaventa  and  Chaco  areas  than  of 
the  Mesa  Verde,  and  which  also  had  pretty 
well  disappeared  everywhere  before  Pueblo  III. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  western  end  of 
this  ruin  there  appeared,  according  to  Fewkes, 
"figures  painted  red  on  white  plastering.  .  .  . 
The  majority  of  these  paintings  are  damaged 
or  wholly  illegible,  but  such  as  remain  .  .  . 
represent  rain-clouds,  various  species  of  ani- 
mals, and  human  beings.  Two  of  the  latter 
have  been  purposely  erased  by  some  visitor, 
but  from  drawings  lent  by  Dr.  Kidder  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  figures  resemble  a  phallic 
being  and  suggest  the  Hopi  katcina  Kokopelli, 
associated  with  fire  ceremonies."  45  This  phal- 
lic personage  is  further  described  and  is  identi- 
fied both  with  Kokopelli  and  with  what 
Fewkes  calls  the  Hopi  "New  Fire  Cult,"  lead- 
ing him  on  to  a  speculative  assimilation  of  the 
metaphysics  of  the  Mesa  Verde  people  with 
that  of  the  modern  Hopi  in  a  belief  ascribed 
to  them  by  him,  that  "fire  and  life  are  identi- 
cal," a  proposition  which  serves  as  justification 
for  the  naming  of  this  ruin.46  The  question 
of  association  of  this  figure  with  the  modern 
Hopi  Kokopelli  as  well  as  with  the  well- 
known  Hump-backed  Flute  Player  need  not 
concern  us  at  this  point,  but  will  be  considered 
later.47  That  the  Hopi  actually  have  a  New 
Fire  ceremonial  as  such  is  not  fully  established, 
but  certain  fire  rites  are  associated  with  the 
Wuwutcim,  or  tribal  Initiation  ceremony,  in 
which  also  phallic  rites  are  prominent.4S 

On  other  walls  of  New  Fire  House  were 
certain  paintings  in  red,  described  tantalizinglv 
by  Fewkes,  but  not  illustrated,  as  being  "mostly 
triangles  and  symbols  of  lightning;-  female  and 
male  symbols  similar  to  those  in  sacred 
rooms."  49 

Mug  House.  In  this  ruin,  which  is  situated 
in  a  canyon  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  Alesa 

"Fewkes,  1916b,  pp.  107-08;  fig.  2;  pi.  7.  Dr.  A.  V. 
Kidder  has  personally  identified  these  illustrations  as 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken  bv  him  and  given 
to  Dr.  Fewkes.  Thev  include  about  twenty-five  ani- 
mals with  four  legs,  stubby  tails,  and  two  long  slightly 
curved  horns,  apparently  antelope.  There  are  also 
several  crude  human  figures,  each  with  a  humped 
back,  a  large  headdress,  an  erect  phallus,  and  holding 
at  arm's  length  what  appears  to  be  a  bow.  These  latter 
are  the  ones  that  have  since  been  obliterated.  One  of 
Dr.  Kidder's  photographs  is  reproduced  herein  in 
figure  7,  f. 


Verde,  there  exists  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
dwelling  rooms  a  red  bird  of  problematical 
species  suggestive  of  some  of  the  birds  on 
Pueblo  pottery  from  various  localities  but  too 
generalized  to  suggest  any  particular  affilia- 
tions.50 

Square  Tower  House.  This  structure  con- 
tains in  the  lowest  story  of  the  tower  a  red 
dado  painted  below  a  white  upper  area.51 

Sandal  Cliff  House.  In  this  small  ruin, 
located  in  Mancos  Canyon  below  Webber 
Canyon,  "on  one  of  the  walls  is  a  human  figure 
five  inches  and  three  quarters  high,  represented 
playing  a  flute-like  instrument."  52  Here,  then, 
is  another  instance  of  the  Hump-backed  Flute 
Player,  alias  Kokopelli,  or  whoever  he  may  be. 
The  question  of  his  identity,  however,  will  be 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.53  A  kiva  in  this  same  ruin  was  dec- 
orated with  groups  of  three  vertical  stripes, 
apparently  in  white,  repeated  around  the 
periphery  of  the  circular  wall  above  the  bench. 
The  stripes  in  each  set  of  three  were  placed  a 
few  inches  apart  and  were  approximately  2 
feet  long;  the  interval  between  sets  was  about 
3  feet.  This  decoration  was  photographed  by 
William  H.  Jackson,  probably  some  time  after 
1888,  but  has  apparently  never  been  otherwise 
described.54 

Aztec  Springs,  Colorado.  Not  far  west  of 
the  Mesa  Verde,  near  Aztec  Springs,  a  circular 
kiva  was  excavated  in  1 894  by  Richard  Weth- 
erill.  This  site  was  known  locally  as  Snider's 
Well,  and  was  apparently  the  same  ruin  that 
is  now  known  as  Yucca  House  near  Ute 
Mountain  west  of  the  Shiprock-Cortez  high- 
way. The  following  excerpt  from  Mr.  Weth- 
erill's  report  is  of  interest:  "Bv  carefully  work- 
ing out  the  dirt  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  we 
were  able  to  leave  the  plaster  or  mud  in  posi- 
tion on  the  wall,  seven  thicknesses  of  which  we 

46  Fewkes,    1916a,   p.   96;    1921a,   pp.   87-88;    1921b, 

P-  45- 

"  See  pp.  299-302. 

13  See  Titiev,  1944,  pp.  1 3 1—38,  and  other  authorities 
cited  bv  him. 

"Fewkes,  1921a,  p.  88. 

50  This  painting  is  not  previously  reported,  so  far  as 
I  know,  but  my  field  sketch  of  it  is  reproduced  in 
figure  7,  d. 

51  Fewkes,  1920a,  p.  57. 
52Chapin,  1892,  p.  122. 
MSee  pp.  299-302. 
"Jackson,  1947,  p.  217. 
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could  make  out,  each  of  a  different  color,  four 
of  which  being  —  first  red,  the  natural  color 
of  the  earth,  second  white,  third  green,  fourth 
a  red  ochre."  5S 

AZTEC  RUIN,  NEW  MEXICO 

The  well-known  ruin  near  Aztec,  New 
Mexico,  which  was  apparently  first  built  in 
Pueblo  III  times  by  people  of  Chacoan  affilia- 
tions, and  later  re-occupied  by  Mesa  Verde 
immigrants,  contains  a  number  of  examples  of 
simple  mural  decoration.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  very  crude  incised  pictographs,  these 
decorations  take  the  form  of  simple  dados, 
even  the  crude  geometric  designs  and  natural- 
istic figures  of  the  Mesa  Verde  ruins  being 
lacking. 

All  the  published  data  on  the  Aztec  Ruin 
have  been  provided  by  Earl  Morris,  who  car- 
ried out  extensive  excavations  and  repairs  there 
for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
His  reports  are  explicit  and  comprehensive, 
and  there  can  be  little  possibility  that  he  has 
failed  to  record  every  significant  instance  of 
wall  decoration.  He  reports  ten  instances  of 
dados,  all  red,  with  the  upper  walls  white. 
One,  which  is  a  simple  dado  2  feet  3  inches 
high,  is  in  the  Great  Kiva; 56  apparently  all 
others  are  in  rooms  that  seem  to  have  been 
primarily  of  a  domiciliary  nature,  though 
iMorris  writes  that  this  "was  not  an  uncommon 
color  scheme  for  kiva  interiors."  57  Of  the 
other  nine,  six  are  plain  dados  without  any 
embellishment,  their  height  (where  it  was 
determinable)  varying  from  1  feet  3  inches  to 
3  feet  9  inches,5S  and  three  have  the  additional 
decoration  of  triangles  along  the  upper  border, 
described  in  one  instance  as  follows:  "These 
occurred  in  groups  of  three.  On  the  south 
wall  were  two  series,  one  beginning  1  foot,  3 
inches,  the  other  6  feet,  2  l/2  inches  from  the 
west  end,  each  triangle  being  2  Y2  inches  broad 
at  the  base  and  2  l/2  inches  high.  One  series  of 
triangles  remained  on  the  west  wall,  hep-inning 

K  Wctherill,  1894,  pp.  288-89. 
m  Morris,  1921,  pp.  120-21. 

07  Morris,  192 1,  p.  121. 

M  Morris,  1928a,  pp.  332,  333,  335,  336,  359,  382; 
fig.  13. 

08  Morris,  1928a,  pp.  377-78;  fig.  23. 
""  Morris,  1928a,  p.  383. 

61  Morris,  1928a,  p.  385. 


10%  inches  from  the  south  end.  These  were 
larger  than  those  on  the  south,  being  4  inches 
broad  and  3  %  inches  high."  59 

In  the  second  instance  the  triangles  occur 
on  two  walls  in  series  of  three,  and  are  3  % 
inches  high,  and  1 1/2  inches  apart.  The  series 
on  the  western  wall  was  bordered  by  a  row  of 
red  dots.00  In  the  third  example  the  triangles 
were  dot-bordered,  while  the  spaces  between 
series  were  filled  with  short  vertical  lines.01 

In  addition  to  dados,  Morris  also  notes  the 
existence  of  walls  painted  in  solid  color,  either 
white  or  red,  although  some  of  these  may  be 
surviving  fragments  of  dados.  Altogether  nine- 
teen such  instances  are  recorded,  at  least  three 
of  them  in  kivas.62 

CHACO  CANYON,  NEW  MEXICO 

In  the  Chaco  Canyon  we  have  some  evidence 
that  mural  painting  was  practised  during 
Pueblo  III.  It  must  have  been  carried  on 
rather  sparingly,  however,  for  despite  the  very 
extensive  excavations  that  have  for  many  years 
been  pursued  in  the  large  ruins  of  the  Canyon, 
only  a  few  meager  indications  of  painted  walls 
have  been  recorded.  At  Pueblo  Bonito,  Pepper 
reported  thirty-eight  rooms  as  having  plastered 
walls,  but  mentions  only  three  as  being  white,63 
and  it  is  not  certain  whether  these  were  painted 
or  were  merely  coated  with  a  white  lime  or 
gypsum  plaster. 

At  Chetro  Ketl,  the  late  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett 
is  said  to  have  uncovered  "some"  murals,  but 
to  date  these  have  not  been  described  or  illus- 
trated.04 At  Kin  Kletso,  a  Pueblo  III  ruin  near 
Pueblo  Bonito,  there  has  been  found  a  kiva  in 
which  the  face  of  the  bench  was  decorated  with 
horizontal  stripes  of  red,  white,  and  yellow.043 
Inasmuch  as  the  only  earlier  records  of  mural 
embellishment  in  the  Chaco  area  are  those  of 
the  incised  drawings  at  Tseh  So  and  the 
crudely  painted  figures  at  Be  51,65  it  appears 
that  the  art  was  introduced  relatively  late  into 
this  area. 

02 Morris,  192 1 ,  p.  122;  1924,  pp.  231,  235,  237,  238, 
239,  240,  241,  245;  1928a,  274,  289,  290,  304. 

03  Pepper,  1920,  pp.  81,  85,  285. 

'"  See  Cassidv,  1936,  p.  52.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  originals. 

Ma  This  discovery  was  made  in  1951  by  Dr.  Gordon 
Vivian  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Mathews,  but  has  not  been 
reported  in  published  form. 

"See  pp.  56-57. 
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ZUNI  REGION,  NEW  MEXICO 

Somewhat  to  the  south  of  Canyon  de  Chellv, 
in  the  Village  of  the  Great  Kivas,  northeast  of 
Zufii,  Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  discovered 
some  crude  geometric  designs  on  the  walls  of 
a  circular  kiva,  which  yielded  a  tree-ring  date 
of  a.d.  1015=1=15  and  which  was  ascribed  bv 
Dr.  Roberts  to  the  Pueblo  III  horizon.00  These 
designs  were  in  the  form  of  horizontal  bands 
of  cross-hatched  triangles,  series  of  concentric 
rectangles,  and  the  like.  Thev  were  incised 
into  the  plaster  and  then  "colored  with  a  light 
pigment."  6? 

UPPER  GILA  AND   TULAROSA  REGION 

In  a  cliff  ruin  in  the  Upper  Gila  River  area 
of  southwestern  New  Mexico,  believed  to  be 
of  Pueblo  III  date  on  the  basis  of  pottery 
found  in  it,  "heavy  coats  of  plaster  still  adhered 
to  the  inner  west  wall,  on  which  a  grotesque 
animal  was  painted  in  black."  6S  This  animal 
was  drawn  in  simple  outline  and  evidently  was 
a  fat-bodied  quadruped,  with  head  and  foreleg 
still  surviving.  One  circular  eve  appears,  but 
the  hind  quarters  are  missing.  It  constitutes 
the  only  reported  example  of  wall  painting 
from  the  Mimbres  region,  a  rather  surprising 
fact  in  view  of  the  great  wealth  of  naturalistic 
forms  that  were  painted  on  .Mimbres  pottery. 

In  one  instance  on  the  Tularosa  River  it  was 
reported  by  Hough  that  the  edges  of  many  of 
the  building  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  room  "were 
decorated  with  grooves  and  incised  lines  form- 
ing ornamental  patterns." 69  The  functional 
character  of  the  room  is  not  indicated,  and  the 
wall  of  a  small  cave-ruin  near  the  junction  of 
the  Blue  and  San  Francisco  rivers  was  painted 
with  "a  rain-cloud  design  in  red  ochre."  T0 

GALLINA  REGION,  NEW  MEXICO 

Farther  to  the  east,  however,  in  the  Gallina 
region  of  north-central  New  Mexico,  some 
very  interesting  examples  of  mural  painting 
have  come  to  light  in  the  houses  of  a  culture 
whose  precise  position  in  the  Southwest  is  not 


yet  clear.  This  Gallina  culture  is  thought  bv 
some  to  have  possessed  close  ties  with  the 
Plains,  but  that  it  also  had  Puebloan  affiliations 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  Pending  further  study, 
its  status  cannot  be  determined,  and  need  not 
concern  us  too  greatly  here;  it  is  certainly 
sufficiently  close  to  the  general  Puebloan  pat- 
tern to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  this  studv,  and 
although  it  may  be  improper  to  apply  to  it 
the  accepted  Pueblo  chronologv,  we  can  sav 
that  the  structures  in  which  mural  paintings 
have  been  found  appear,  on  tree-ring  indica- 
tions, to  date  from  the  Pueblo  III  era.71 

The  only  systematic  excavation  in  this  area 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Frank  Hibben,  and  much 
of  his  material  remains  unpublished  in  type- 
written form.  For  that  reason  I  have  been 
permitted  to  quote  from  Dr.  Hibben's  thesis 
in  extenso. 

"The  designs  may  be  described  as  all-over, 
with  the  repetition  of  fundamental  elements. 
.  .  .  viz: 

"( 1 )  A  floral  or  plant  motif 

"(2)   A'pennant'design 

"(3)   Animals  and  birds."  7J 

One  house  at  the  Xogales  group  has  a  wall 
on  which  are  painted  "a  row  of  flying  birds. 
.  .  .  Birds  are  represented  in  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  positions  in  a  formalized  manner. 
Wings  with  individual  feathers,  feet,  tail  and 
head  are  all  distinguished."  73 

In  another  house  in  the  Gavillan  group  there 
was  a  painting  "formed  of  a  pair  of  generally 
horizontal  lines  .  .  .  along  which  are  arranged 
haphazardly  several  small  birds  and  animals."  74 

A  house  in  the  Xogales  group  contains  a 
painting  done  in  gray  on  a  black  ground,  de- 
picting a  graceful  and  realistic  spruce  or  fir 
tree.75 

And  on  the  walls  of  vet  another  house,  this 
one  in  the  Cerritos  group,  there  appear  "beau- 
tifully worked  mural  paintings  covering  walls 
and  bins  in  a  continuous  series."  These  con- 
sisted of  rectangular  panels,  alternately  filled 
with  columns  of  triangles  and  conventionalized 


"Roberts,  1932,  pp.  104,  156,  169. 
67  Roberts,  1932,  pp.  78-80;  pis.  13,  b;  14,  a. 
"Cosgrove,  1947,  p.  19;  figs.  47,  b;  56,  b. 
M  Hough,  1907,  p.  15. 

70  Hough,  1907,  p.  45. 

71  Hibben,  1939,  pp.  248,  249. 
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plants    bearing    blossoms    suq<restive    of    sun- 
flowers.76 

Dr.  Hibben  further  describes  the  Gallina 
paintings  as  "done  in  only  two  combinations 
of  colors,  black  on  a  whitish  gray  background, 
and  red  on  the  same  background.  The  back- 
ground was  evidently  painted  all  over  with  a 
gypsum  wash,  and  the  paint  superimposed 
upon  it.  The  latter  was  applied  in  some  cases 
with  the  finger,  with  surprisingly  accurate  re- 
sults. The  finest  murals  at  Cerrito  show  the 
unmistakable  striations  of  some  sort  of  a 
vegetable  brush.  The  red  pigment  is  pulver- 
ized hematite,  and  the  black  is  carbon,  both 
mixed  with  some  unidentified  medium."  "' 

CANYON  DE  CHELLY,  ARIZONA 
Looking  to  the  westward  atjain,  we  find,  for 
the  first  time,  evidence  of  mural  painting  in 
the  region  of  the  Canyon  de  Chellv,  Arizona. 
James  Stevenson  in  1882,  Cosmos  MindelefF  in 
1895,  and  David  DeHarport  in  1949,  explored 
this  complex  of  canyons  and  reported  several 
instances  of  mural  decoration  in  what  appear 
to  have  been  cave-ruins  of  Pueblo  III  date. 
The  most  notable  of  these  ruins  is  the  Casa 
Blanca,  or  White  House,  in  Canyon  de  Chellv, 
of  which  Mindeleff  writes:  "The  exterior  was 
finished  with  a  coat  of  whitewash  with  a  dec- 
orative band  of  yellow."  78  And  he  adds  that 
in  the  kiva  at  Ruin  3 1  there  were  ei^ht  coats 
of  plaster,  the  latest  of  which  was  not  dec- 
orated, although  "some  of  the  underlying  ones 
were."  "9  Mindeleff  also  describes  and  illus- 
trates some  painted  decorations  on  the  cliff 

v"  Hibben,  1938,  p.  133;  pi.  8,  2;  1949,  fig.  49;  1939, 
fig.  31.   Reproduced  in  fig.  7,  e,  herein. 

"Hibben,  1939,  p.  72.  On  the  bench  of  a  D-shaped 
kiva  at  Rattlesnake  Point,  in  the  Gallina  area,  there 
was  a  mural  design  of  "black  squares  on  a  light  back- 
ground."   Bahti,   1949,  p.   54. 

T*  Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  109. 

"'Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  176. 

60  Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  180;  fig.  74. 

sl  Mindeleff's  figure  74  is  erroneous,  as  shown  by 
DeHarport's  recent  photographs.  Mindeleff  shows 
two  nearlv  square  painted  areas,  one  composed  of  ten 
vertical  white  lines  extending  upward  from  a  white 
rectangle,  the  other  being  a  white  rectangle  with  ser- 
rated upper  edge  surmounted  by  a  thin  white  line 
bordering  an  unpainted  and  nearly  square  area.  Actu- 
ally, the  former  device  has  only  eight  vertical  lines, 
which  depend  from  the  rectangle;  Mindeleff's  illustra- 
tion is  upside  down.  The  second  is  painted  solidly 
white  in  its  upper  area  and  solidly  gray  in  its  lower. 
Furthermore,  in  Mindeleff's  figure  74  there  is  shown, 
below  the  square  area  just  mentioned,  a  rectangular 


wall  back  of  Ruin  37,80  and  although  he  does 
not  say  so,  subsequent  investigation  of  this 
site  by  DeHarport  indicates  that  the  area  in 
question  had  once  formed  the  back  walls  of 
two  masonry  rooms.81 

DeHarport  also  found  another  instance  in 
Canyon  de  Chellv  not  reported  bv  Mindeleff.82 

The  interior  walls  of  a  room  in  a  ruin  in 
Tseoni-tsosi  Canyon,  a  tributary  of  Canyon  de 
Chelly,  were  decorated  with  a  "broad  belt"  in 
white  running  horizontally  around  the  room, 
and  a  sort  of  unpainted  "frame"  was  left  sur- 
rounding the  doorway.83 

Around  the  face  of  the  bench  in  a  circular 
kiva  in  Mummy  Cave  was  a  horizontal  band 
of  white,  about  4  or  5  inches  in  width,  on 
which  had  been  painted  a  red  meander  com- 
pletely around  the  kiva.  Mindeleff  attached 
considerable  importance  to  this  fret  decoration 
and  felt  that  it  evidenced  for  the  first  time  in 
mural  embellishment  in  the  Southwest  a  treat- 
ment of  pure  ornamentation,  as  distinguished 
from  the  devices  that  he  had  seen  in  Mesa 
Verde  and  elsewhere,  which  he  regarded  as 
having  pictographic  rather  than  decorative 
value.84  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge, 
however,  we  know  that  the  idea  of  continuous 
decorative  bands  was  already  being  employed 
contemporaneously  elsewhere,  as  at  Lowry 
Ruin  and  the  Gallina  villages,  for  example.85 
Still  Mindeleff's  observation  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  the  fret  that  he  illustrates  from 
Mummy  Cave  resembles  closely  the  angular 
involute  on  the  wall  of  a  room  in  Cliff  Palace. 

white  area  with  crenellated  upper  edge.  Actually,  this 
third  area  occurs  on  the  same  level  with  the  other  two, 
but  to  the  left  of  them,  and  once  had  a  partial  gray 
border  with  some  indecipherable  device  in  white  just 
above  it.  To  the  left  of  this  third  area  is  still  another, 
not  figured  at  all  bv  Mindeleff,  this  one  being  a  gray 
square,  with  several  remnants  upon  its  face  of  a  design 
in  red,  and  fragments  of  some  white  decoration  above 
it.  The  anthropomorphs  shown  in  Mindeleff's  figure 
74  are  not  associated  with  the  paintings  just  discussed. 
See  DeHarport,  1951,  p.  42. 

s=  This  was  in  DeHarport's  Ruin  87  and  consisted  of 
a  square  area,  the  lower  quarter  painted  white,  the 
upper  three-quarters  apparently  once  painted  also  but 
now  indecipherable  except  for  some  very  fragmentary 
remnants  of  what  appear  to  be  the  crude  representa- 
tions of  a  man  and  an  antelope  in  red. 

83  Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  146. 

"'Mindeleff,  1897,  p.  181;  figs.  75,  76.  The  original 
drawings  of  this  design  were  made  by  Mrs.  Ann  Axtel 
Morris. 

93  See  pp.  57-58,  65. 
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Other  instances  of  painted  kiva  walls  in  the 
Canvon  de  Chelly  were  reported  by  Mindeleff, 
who  described  dados  embellished  along;  their 
upper  edges  with  repeated  series  of  triangles, 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Mesa  Verde  ex- 
amples, except  that  each  series  contained  four 
triangles  instead  of  three. SB  He  also  illustrates 
a  simple  device  all  painted  in  white,  from  an- 
other de  Chellv  kiva,  consisting  of  four  verti- 
cal bars,  3  inches  high  by  4  inches  wide,  each 
surmounted  by  a  circular  dot,  and  with  one 
solid  triangle  at  the  left  side.87 

BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY,  ARIZONA 

Three  Turkey  House.  In  a  canvon  tribut- 
ary to  Beautiful  Valley,  south  of  Canyon  de 
Chellv,  on  the  Navaho  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
there  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  a  well- 
preserved  ruin  situated  in  a  cave,  from  which 
tree-ring  dates  of  a.d.  1266  and  1276  were 
secured. ss  In  the  ruin,  which  has  been  named 
Three  Turkey  House,  was  a  circular  kiva, 
around  the  walls  of  which  ran  "a  painted  geo- 
metrical design  in  white,"  consisting  of  a 
rather  unusual  pattern  of  white  bands,  bordered 
entirely  by  a  row  of  small  round  white  dots, 
the  whole  painted  on  a  pink  background.89 
The  lower  of  these  bands  formed  a  narrow 
dado  alone;  the  base  of  the  wall,  from  which 
arose  three  vertical  bars  of  the  same  width  as 
the  horizontal  member.  Round  dots  bordered 
the  horizontal  as  well  as  the  vertical  members 
of  the  design.  In  itself  this  is  a  simple  and 
perhaps  meaningless  pattern,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  vertical  panels  with  border- 
ing dots  suggest  the  rather  similar  panels  in 
Kiva  A  at  Lowry  Ruin,00  as  well  as  some 
of  the  border  patterns  of  Awatovi  and 
Kawaika-a,91  although  in  each  of  the  latter  in- 
stances the  dots  are  internal  to  the  edge  of  the 
solid  band.  On  the  wall  above  the  band  just 
described,  occurred  a  second  horizontal  white 
band,  embellished  with  a  series  of  three  equi- 
lateral triangles  on  the  lower  side,  band  and 

SB  Mindeleff,  1897,  pp.  178,  181;  fig.  72. 
87  Mindeleff,  1897,  fig.  73. 
"Colton,  1959,  p.  28. 
"*  Colton,  1939,  p.  28;  fig.  7. 
00  Martin,  1936,  pi.  60. 

81  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design 
7,  fig.  74,  c,  herein;  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right 


triangles  being  fully  bordered  with  round  dots. 
This  is  obviously  similar  to  the  triangle-topped 
dados  of  Alesa  Verde  and  Canyon  de  Chelly, 
except  that  it  is  inverted. 

In  addition  to  this  kiva  decoration,  however, 
there  occurred  on  the  back  wall  of  the  cave 
three  figures  painted  in  white  and  red,  which 
were  considered  by  Richard  van  Valkenburgh, 
who  discovered  them,  to  be  three  turkeys. "in 
fact,  his  illustration,  which  is  a  drawing;,  pro- 
vides them  with  fairly  well-defined  heads,  tails, 
and  feet.02  In  a  photograph  of  the  same  subject 
published  by  Dr.  Colton,  however,  the  figures, 
while  remotely  suggestive  of  loner-necked, 
long-tailed  birds,  are  lacking  in  recognizable 
heads  and  are  quite  without  legs  and  feet.  Dr. 
Colton  preserves  the  name  of  Three  Turkey 
House,  but  remarks  that  a  Navaho  who  saw 
the  figures  thought  that  they  were  gourds, 
while  a  Hopi  observer  identified  them  as  "clasp- 
ing hands."  93 

This  little  interpretative  tempest  is  probably 
of  small  importance,  but  is  is  cited  here  as  an 
example  of  the  danger  inherent  in  rationaliza- 
tion by  the  observer  of  a  decorative  or  pictorial 
device  created  by  a  primitive  or  an  alien  hand. 
All  manner  of  differing  esoteric  symbolism 
can  be  read  into  these  three  innocent  figures, 
depending  upon  the  imaginative  predilections 
of  the  observer  or  reporter.  We  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  later  in  connection 
with  attempted  interpretations  of  the  Awatovi 
and  Kawaika-a  murals.  This  disgression  is 
merely  by  way  of  an  introductory  warning. 

SUMMARY  OF  PUEBLO   III  MURAL 
DECORATION 

This  brief  resume  of  the  known  occurrences 
of  wall  painting  during  Pueblo  III  indicates 
plainly  that  while  the  custom  of  mural  decora- 
tion, both  of  kivas  and  of  rooms  not  specially 
dedicated  to  ceremonial  purposes,  had  appar- 
ently expanded  in  area  since  Pueblo  II,  it  had 
failed  to  develop  very  much  in  technical  or 
artistic  features  or  in  its  imagery.  Whereas  the 


Wall  Design  4,  fig.  74,  <i,  herein;  Awatovi,  Test  19, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  Design  5,  fig.  74,  b,  herein. 

K  Van  Valkenburgh,  1938,  p.  11. 

"Colton,  1939,  p.  27;  fig.  4.  These  decorations  are 
mentioned,  but  not  described  or  illustrated,  in  Coon, 
1948,  p.  382. 
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only  reported  examples  during  Pueblo  II  have 
been  found  in  the  eastern  San  Juan  drainage 
basin,  the  area  expanded  during  Pueblo  III  to 
embrace  the  southwesterly  San  Juan  area  in  the 
Canyon  de  Chelly  as  well  as  the  upper  Little 
Colorado  and  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Rio  Grande  areas.  To  be  sure,  the  larger  num- 
ber of  reported  instances  from  Pueblo  III  sites 
may  be  due  to  the  relatively  better  preservation 
of  those  sites  as  well  as  to  the  larger  number 
of  Pueblo  III  sites  excavated,  and  there  may 
have  been  no  really  significant  expansion  of 
this  cultural  trait  between  the  two  periods.  If 
this  is  so  it  is  the  more  surprising  when  one 
considers  the  concomitant  improvement  and 
growth  in  the  fields  of  ceramics  and  architec- 
ture, and  it  becomes  particularly  noteworthy 
in  the  light  of  the  luxuriant  burgeoning  of 
mural  decoration  during  subsequent  periods, 
which  we  are  about  to  explore.  When  we  have 
reviewed  the  flamboyance  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  mural  painters  during  Pueblo  IV,  we  will 
be  the  more  puzzled  at  the  paucity  of  evidence 
for  a  developing  tradition  behind  this  Ren- 
aissance. 

PUEBLO  IV 

Somewhere  toward  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod that  we  call  Pueblo  IV  the  art  of  mural 
painting,  especially  in  kivas  or  ceremonial 
rooms,  took  on  a  new  vigor  in  various  parts  of 
the  Pueblo  area.  Since  the  area  itself  had  con- 
tracted considerably  soon  after  1300,  leaving 
abandoned  nearly  all  of  the  San  Juan  drainage, 
which  had  earlier  seen  the  steady  growth  of 
Puebloan  culture,  we  shall  not  search  there 
for  the  later  history  of  mural  art.  The  neo- 
muralists  seem  to  have  developed  simultane- 
ously in  two  main  centers,  one  in  the  middle 
Rjo  Grande  region,  and  the  other  in  the  Jed- 
dito  Valley.  At  least  the  only  extensive  dis- 
coveries of  mural  painting  from  this  period 
have  been  made  in  those  areas;  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  say  that  other  equally  florid  manifesta- 
tions may  not  eventually  be  discovered  else- 

M  Stevenson,  1882,  p.  340;  quoted  in  Nordenskiold, 
1  So;,  p.  128. 

'"'Bandelier,  1890b. 

M  For  a  description  of  the  fancied  murals,  see  Ban- 
delier, 1890a,  pp.  146-47.  Compare  this  description 
with  the  drawings  of  Jemez  murals  published  in  Par- 
sons, 1925a,  pis.  3,  4,  5;  also  with  those  in  Simpson, 


where,  but  it  is  not  likely,  except  perhaps  at 
Zuhi,  or  along  the  Little  Colorado  River,  which 
are  the  only  other  localities  in  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  much  development  during 
Pueblo  IV  times. 

PAJARITO  PLATEAU,  NEW  MEXICO 

The  earliest  known  examples  of  wall  paint- 
ings from  this  period  apparently  are  those  of 
the  cave  dwellings  in  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  and 
particularly  in  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  These 
have  been  reported  by  several  writers,  but 
never  very  fully  or  with  adequate  illustrations, 
so  that  we  are  not  as  well-informed  concerning 
them  as  we  could  wish.  The  earliest  published 
comment  comes  from  James  Stevenson,  who 
made  a  short  visit  to  Frijoles  (or  as  he  called  it, 
Gunuye)  Canyon  in  1882,  and  who  wrote  that 
in  the  cave-ruins  there  "the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  was  sometimes  plastered  in  one  color,  the 
upper  part  and  the  roof  in  another,  a  broad 
dark  brown  stripe  being  the  line  of  demar- 
cation." 94 

During  the  iSSo's  Bandelier  also  was  in  the 
Pajarito,  and  it  is  there,  in  the  old  village  of 
Tyuonvi,  that  he  lays  the  scene  of  his  romance 
The  Delight  Makers?5  Although  this  story  is 
fanciful,  much  of  its  detail  has  always  been 
accepted  by  Southwestern  archaeologists  as 
authentic,  because  of  the  wide  knowledge  and 
the  keen  and  honest  mind  that  Bandelier  was 
known  to  possess.  While,  therefore,  we  can 
hardly  cite  The  Delight  Makers  as  authority 
for  the  existence  of  every  item  of  prehistoric 
Pueblo  culture  that  it  portrays,  still  it  does 
represent  Bandelier's  reasoned  synthesis  of  that 
culture,  and  is  entitled  to  respect,  as  evincing 
his  belief  that  elaborately  painted  kiva  walls 
existed  in  the  Pajarito  in  late  prehistoric  times. 
In  his  fictional  storv,  his  description  of  a 
painted  decoration  is,  however,  pretty  clearly 
adapted  from  the  nineteenth-century  kiva 
paintings  of  Jemez,  which  he  had  undoubtedly 
seen,  and  the  projection  of  which  into  an  ear- 
lier horizon  would  not  be  unreasonable.06 

1850,  pis.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  in  Reagan,  1914,  pis.  1,  3,  4, 
6,  7.  It  is  interesting  that  Reagan,  in  his  piece  of  his- 
toric fiction  Don  Diego,  postulates  the  existence  of 
these  same  mural  designs  at  Jemez  in  1680.  They  could 
hardly  have  lasted  from  sav  the  fifteenth  century'  until 
1890,  but  perhaps  something  not  too  divergent  did 
persist  throughout  that  long  period. 
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The  major  investigations  and  reports  in  this 
region,  however,  have  been  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  and  Mr.  Kenneth  L. 
Chapman.  In  1909,  Hewett  published  a  draw- 
ing made  by  Chapman  of  the  interior  of  a 
living  room  in  a  cliff-house  in  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles,  on  one  wall  of  which  appeared  two 
painted  representations  of  what  appear  to  be 
ceremonial  masks.97  No  textual  comment  ac- 
companies these  illustrations  and  the  only  other 
references  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in 
the  literature  and  that  may  have  a  bearing  on 
them  are  two  passages  by  Chapman  in  other 
publications:  "A  few  of  the  larger  caves  [of 
the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles],  once  used  as  kivas, 
contain  remnants  of  mural  painting  in  many 
colors,  which  must  have  been  comparable  with 
the  best  of  those  recovered  in  recent  years  by 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Kuaua,  and 
by  the  Peabodv  Museum  at  Awatovi."  9S  And 
at  an  earlier  date  he  wrote:  "The  fragmentary 
remains  of  large  painted  designs  done  in  many 
colors  were  found  in  a  number  of  caves  fof  the 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles],  serpents,  birds,  and  other 
motives  being  recognizable.  These  ....  were 
doubtless  of  considerable  ceremonial  impor- 
tance, for  several  of  them  occur  in  the  large 
kivas  or  ceremonial  caves. 

"These  few  examples  of  cave  pictographs 
show  a  generally  diffused  knowledge  of  textile 
design,  of  masked  personages  and  of  certain 
bird  symbols  which  are  not  now  used  by  the 
nearby  Tewa  and  Keres  Pueblo  Indians."  99 

On  the  walls  of  one  other  kiva  in  the  Rito  de 
los  Frijoles,  called  by  Hewett  the  "Snake 
Kiva,"  there  occurred  a  red  dado  40  inches 
high  around  the  entire  interior  wall,  above 
which  "was  a  frieze,  about  twelve  inches  wide, 
in  which  is  to  be  seen  rather  dimly  a  painting 
of  the  great  'Plumed  Serpent'  .  .  .  The  entire 
painting  is  now  so  thoroughly  blackened  that 
its  original  color  cannot  be  ascertained.  .  . 

"Small  etchings  of  the  Plumed  Serpent  are 
found  under  the  successive  washings  of  color 
on  the  wall."  10° 

87  Hewett,  1919,  fig.  96;  reprinted  in  Hewett,  1938a, 
fig.  58. 

98  Chapman,  1938,  p.  147. 

99  Chapman,  1916,  p.  3. 

100  Hewett,  1909b,  p.  661;  reprinted  in  Hewett,  1930, 
pp.  2:8-29,  and  in  Hewett,   1938a,  p.  92.    The  same 


In  another  place  Hewett  says  that  "In  some 
of  the  rooms  dados  are  executed  in  tasteful 
patterns  of  yellow  and  two  shades  of  red."  101 

Of  much  greater  extent  than  the  painted 
fragments,  however,  were  a  large  number  of 
drawings  incised  into  the  smoke-blackened 
clay-plastered  walls  of  these  same  cave  dwell- 
ings. During  191 5,  191 6,  and  1920  a  great  many 
of  them  were  recorded  by  Air.  Chapman  and 
Carlos  Vierra  from  the  walls  of  "several  hun- 
dred" such  caves,  all  incised  into  the  plaster, 
which  was  frequently'  renewed  bv  the  applica- 
tion of  fresh  coats.10- 

Although  in  many  ways  these  drawings  re- 
semble the  incised  pictographs  that  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  Pueblo  area,  still  they  fall  legiti- 
mately within  our  definition  of  mural  decora- 
tion since  they  were  applied  to  the  interior 
walls  of  dwelling  rooms  and  kivas,  and  con- 
sequently warrant  consideration  within  the 
framework  of  this  discussion.  For  the  present, 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  their  existence  and  extent, 
but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  reconsider  them 
comparatively  when  we  arrive  at  the  point  of 
studying  the  elements  in  subject  matter  and 
design  of  the  Jeddito  Valley  kiva  paintings, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

Although  precise  dates  for  the  Pajaritan 
dwellings  are  not  available,  they  were  appar- 
ently abandoned  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spanish.103 

Climbing  out  of  the  depths  of  the  canyon  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  we  reach 
the  important  ruined  village  of  Otowi,  which 
was  probably  also  occupied  in  Pueblo  IV  times. 
Here,  in  191 5,  Dr.  Lucy  W.  W.  Wilson  exca- 
vated a  large  rectangular  kiva,  on  one  wall  of 
which  she  discovered  "a  fresco  in  color  of  a 
mountain  lion.  The  figure  is  colored  yellow 
ochre  outlined  with  black.  Evidences  of  color 
in  the  plaster  of  caves,  both  at  Otowi  and 
Frijoles  are  common."  104  The  lion  will  be  seen 
to  be  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  quadrupedal 
creatures  of  the  Jeddito  Valley  murals. 

design  is  mentioned  in  Jackson,  1935,  p.  359. 

101  Hewett,  1938a,  p.  53. 

102  Chapman,  1916,  pp.  1,  2;  1938,  pp.  139-42. 

103  Chapman,  1938,  pp.  141,  144. 

101  Wilson,  1917,  p.  87;  1918a,  pp.  290-94;  1918b, 
p.  317. 
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GALISTEO  BASIN,  NEW  MEXICO 


A  reference  to  "whitewashed"  plaster  walls 
in  a  room  in  a  Pueblo  IV  ruin  in  the  Galisteo 
Basin,  east  of  Santa  Fe,  was  made  by  Nelson, 
but  no  design  was  found  painted  thereon.105 

CHAMA  VALLEY,  NEW  MEXICO 

Another  locality  in  the  Rio  Grande  water- 
shed from  which  wall  paintings  of  pre-Spanish 
date  have  been  reported  is  the  ruin  of  Po-shu- 
ouinge,  near  Abiquiu  in  the  Chama  Valley. 
Here  Jeancon  found  plastered  coatings  on 
adobe  walls. 

"In  three  different  places  .  .  .  were  small 
sections  of  painted  plaster  in  combinations  of 
red  and  black,  red  and  yellow,  and  red,  yellow 
and  black.  Whether  these  were  ceremonial 
paintings  or  only  bands  of  color  running 
around  the  rooms  we  were  unable  to  deter- 
mine, as  the  plastering  fell  from  the  walls  as  the 
rooms  were  excavated,  and  only  small  bits  were 
recovered.  These  were  carefully  preserved  and 
are  now  in  the  collection."  106  These  painted 
walls  were  not  in  kivas,  for  only  one  kiva  was 
excavated,  of  which  Jeancon  writes:  "A  curious 
thing  in  connection  with  the  plaster  on  the 
walls  was  that  it  was  white,  not  colored,  as  we 
found  the  plaster  in  so  many  places.  .  .  ."  107 

SIERRA  ANCHA,  ARIZONA 

Far  to  the  westward,  in  the  Canyon  Creek 
Ruin  of  the  Sierra  Ancha  region  of  Arizona, 
there  occurred  painted  walls  in  several  of  the 
dwelling  rooms,  described  by  Dr.  Emil  W. 
Haury  as  follows:  "Room  interiors  were  some- 
times decorated,  from  the  floor  upwards  for  a 
distance  of  about  four  feet,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  colored  clay,  either  white,  yellow  or  red. 
This  was  applied  over  the  rough  plaster. 
Where  the  rooms  abutted  the  living  cliff,  this 
treatment  was  also  given  to  that  surface.  In 
rooms  14A  and  22B  two  colors  were  combined. 
In  14A  a  coating  of  reddish  clay  was  carried 
about  four  feet  above  the  floor  where  it  was 
finished  with  a  band  of  yellow  four  inches 
wide.  Above  this  the  rough,  unpainted  adobe 
surface  extended  to  the  ceiling.  In  Room  22B, 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  ceremonially, 

105  Nelson,  1914,  pp.  90,  93. 
100  Jeangon,  1923,  p.  12. 
v'~  Jeangon,  1923,  p.  17. 


the  order  of  the  color  was  reversed  and  other 
elements  were  added.  From  the  floor  upwards 
for  three  feet  six  inches,  the  wall  bore  the 
remnants  of  a  yellow  coating  applied  over  a 
layer  of  red.  The  red  extended  above  the  yel- 
low in  a  band  about  six  inches  wide.  Rising 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  red,  at  irregular 
intervals,  were  rectilinear  terraces  of  a  type 
commonly  used  by  the  Zuiii,  and  generally  in- 
terpreted as  being  rain  clouds  ....  In  Room 
20 A,  the  traces  of  a  blue,  red  and  white  pattern 
could  be  seen,  but  it  was  too  faint  to  be  accu- 
rately reproduced."  108  Some  other  geometric 
designs  were  painted  in  white  on  the  wall  of 
another  room.109  Haury  assigns  a  Pueblo  IV 
date  to  this  ruin,  as  well  as  to  some  painted 
pictographs  that  occur  near  by  on  cliff  faces.110 
Since  these  pictographs  are  not  strictly  mural 
decorations,  we  shall  not  consider  them  here, 
but  they  will  be  of  interest  when  we  come  later 
to  the  study  of  Jeddito  Valley  decorative 
detail. 

RIO  GRANDE   VALLEY 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  there  is  both  ar- 
chaeological and  historical  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  existence  in  the  Pueblo  villages  there 
of  the  practice  of  mural  painting  during  Pueblo 
IV.  The  reconciliation  of  the  data  from  these 
two  different  sources,  however,  poses  some 
very  complex  problems,  and  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  documentation  of  the  earlv  ex- 
plorations in  the  region  will  be  necessary  as  a 
guide  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  record 
and  to  an  understanding  of  the  practice  of  mu- 
ral painting  at  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish 
contacts. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF 
EARLY  SPANISH  ENTRADAS 

The  first  European  to  enter  the  region  was 
Coronado,  who  visited  the  Rio  Grande  vil- 
lages in  the  winter  of  1540-41,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting that  his  chronicler,  Castaiieda,  gives  a 
very  good  description  of  the  kivas  of  the  Ti- 
guex  villages,  in  one  of  which,  possibly  Puarai, 
Coronado  stayed  for  a  time.  Although  he  de- 
scribes the  roof,  the  roof  supports,  the  floor, 

108  Haury,  1934,  p.  48;  pi.  33. 

100  Haurv,  1934,  p-  140;  fig.  26,  g. 

~""  Haurv,  1934,  p.  142. 
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and  the  other  appurtenances,  he  does  not  refer 
to  the  walls,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  he  saw 
nothing  distinctive  upon  them.111 

Chamuscado's  Expedition.  The  real  be- 
ginning of  Spanish  occupation  did  not  occur, 
however,  until  the  summer  of  1581,  when  an 
expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado  left  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  Chihuahua  to  escort  a  party  of  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  to  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos. 
After  considerable  exploration  that  took  the 
party  as  far  eastward  as  the  region  of  the  Ca- 
nadian River  and  west  to  Zuni,  the  main  party 
returned  to  Santa  Barbara,  leaving  two  of  the 
friars,  Augustin  Rodriguez  and  Francisco  Lo- 
pez, at  a  Tiguex  village  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
variously  referred  to  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments as  Pura,  Poala,  Puala,  Pualas,  Puara, 
Puarai,  and  Puaray.112 

Espejo's  Expedition.  Subsequently,  a  re- 
port was  received  at  Santa  Barbara  that  the 
friars  had  suffered  martyrdom,  and  an  expedi- 
tion to  investigate  set  out  in  1582  under  the 
leadership  of  Fray  Bernardino  Beltran  and  An- 
tonio de  Espejo.  This  party  penetrated  to  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  continued  to 
the  northeast  as  well  as  to  the  west,  exploring  as 
far  as  the  Hopi  villages  and  the  Verde  Valley 
in  Arizona.  They  verified  the  fact  that  Rod- 
riguez and  Lopez  had  been  murdered  at  Pua- 
ray, and  eventually  returned  to  Chihuahua. 

The  historian  of  the  Espejo  expedition  was 
Diego  Perez  de  Luxan,  whose  Journal  is  avail- 
able in  English  translation.113  Espejo  himself 
also  wrote  an  account,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished, however,  until  the  nineteenth  century, 

111  Castaneda,  in  Winship,  1896,  pp.  451.  5:0-21; 
YVinship,  1904,  p.  98;  quoted  in  Nordenskiold,  1893, 
p.  161.  This  passage  is  quoted  and  characterized  bv 
Bandelier  as  "bv  far  the  most  exact  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  an  estufa  found  in  the  older  literature  as 
yet"  (Hewett  and  Bandelier,  1937,  p.  174).  Dav,  1941, 
p.  354,  note  4,  in  commenting  upon  the  kivas  of  the 
Tigua  villages  of  that  period,  savs,  without  evident 
authoritv:  "The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  decorated 
with  sacred  symbols,  the  thunderbird  or  animals  of  the 
chase,  or  perhaps  legendarv  heroes  or  historic  scenes, 
all  in  magnificent  color."  It  would  seem  that  the  writer 
has  here  surpassed  the  recorded  eye-witness  descrip- 
tions. 

i:The  principal  sources  of  our  information  on  the 
Chamuscado-Rodriguez  entrada  are  the  Relation  of 
Hernan  Gallegos  and  the  Declaration  of  Pedro  de 
Bustamante.  The  former  is  published  in  English  trans- 


when  two  versions  appeared  in  Mexico  under 
the  editorship  of  Pacheco  and  Cardenas,114  and 
more  recently  in  English  translation.115  There 
was  still  another  account,  actually  the  first  to 
be  published,  that  appeared  in  1586  in  Madrid 
in  the  Historia  of  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza. 
This  was  translated  into  French  and  published 
in  Paris  in  the  same  year  under  the  supervision 
of  Richard  Hakluvt,116  and  there  have  since 
been  almost  innumerable  editions  of  it  in  many 
languages.117  In  1589,  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza's 
original  was  reprinted,  with  both  Spanish  and 
English  texts,  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages.  It  was 
republished  in  volume  3  of  the  enlarged  edition 
thereof  of  1 598-1600  and  again  in  the  edition 
of  1903-05,  when  it  appeared  in  volume  9,  at 
pages  169-204. 

In  1587,  an  English  version  of  the  story  was 
published  in  London,  the  author  or  translator 
designated  only  by  the  initials  A.  F.  The  iden- 
tity of  this  person  is  unknown,  but  the  book 
was  probably  brought  out  under  the  direction 
of  Hakluyt,118  since  his  great  interest  in  the 
account  had,  as  said  above,  already  led  him  to 
publish  it  in  French  and  also  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  whom 
Hakluvt  was  at  that  time  in  consultation  re- 
specting the  selection  of  a  propitious  site  for 
the  founding  of  a  colony  in  North  America. 
In  a  letter  to  Raleigh,  written  from  Paris,  30 
December,  1586,  Hakluyt  recommended  a  set- 
tlement in  Virginia  around  "the  bay  of  the 
Chesepians,"  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
the  "voyage  of  Antonie  de  Espeio  bringeth 
yow  to  rich  sylver  mynes  up  in  the  country 
in  the  latitude  of  37 y2."119   Parks  comments: 


lation  in  Hammond  and  Rev,  19:7a  and  1927b;  the 
latter  in  Bolton,  1916,  pp.  142-50.  Secondary  authori- 
ties available  in  English  are  Mecham,  1926a;  Obregon's 
Cronica,  translated  and  edited  bv  Hammond  and  Rev, 
1928,  pp.  267-314;  Bancroft,  1889,  pp.  75-80;  and  Ban- 
delier, 1929-30,  pp.  333-55. 

113  Hammond  and  Rev,  1929,  pp.  45-128. 

u<  Coleccion  de  doamientos  inedltos.  .  .  .  (A)  vol. 
15,  pp.  101-26;  (B)  vol.  15,  pp.  163-89. 

113  Bolton,  1916,  pp.  168-92. 

""Parks,  1930,  pp.  113,  118.  Taylor,  1935,  vol.  1,  p. 
40;  vol.  2,  p.  456. 

117  See  Wagner,  1937,  pp.  116-53  f°r  a  comprehen- 
sive bibliographv. 

llsParks,  1930,  pp.  113,  118.  Tavlor,  1935,  vol.  1, 
p.  41. 

118  Taylor,  1935,  vol.  2,  p.  355. 
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"It  is  possible  that  the  English  translator  of 
Espejo,  one  A.  F.,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Hakluvt.  Indeed,  when  Hakluyt  came  to  re- 
print Espejo  in  the  Voyages,  he  used  a  better 
translation  which  he  probably  made  himself 
.  .  .  Hakluvt  has  left  no  word  of  his  part  in 
the  book;  but  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  man 
who  sent  the  book  to  Raleigh  in  the  original, 
who  had  a  map  made  for  it,  and  who  had  it 
translated  and  published  in  French,  would 
have  seen  to  the  translation  into  English.  He 
may  have  been  forestalled;  but  the  probability 
is  that  the  English  Espejo  was  just  as  much  his 
as  the  French,  and  that  A.F.  was  a  collabo- 
rator." 120 

In  1588,  an  English  version  of  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza,  translated  by  Robert  Parke,  was 
published  in  London,  and  this  translation  was 
eventually  republished  by  the  Hakluyt  Society 
in  1854.1'21  In  1584,  Baltasar  de  Obregon's 
Cronica  was  written  in  Mexico,  containing  a 
short  account  of  Espejo's  journey,  but  it  was 
not  published  until  Hammond  and  Rey's  Eng- 
lish translation.122  Finally,  in  1928,  the  "A.  F." 
English  translation  of  1587  was  republished  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  short  introduction  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  who  does  not,  however, 
refer  it  to  Hakluyt. 

Thus  we  have,  in  effect,  two  eye-witness 
accounts  of  Espejo's  journey  (Luxan's  and 
Espejo's)  and  two  nearly  contemporary  ac- 
counts (Gonzalez  de  Alendoza's  and  Obre- 
gon's), both  of  the  latter  corresponding  more 
closely  with  the  text  of  Espejo  than  with  that 
of  Luxan.123 

Raleigh's  Knowledge  of  Espejo's  Account. 
It  is  extremely  interesting,  as  a  sidelight  of 
historical  speculation,  to  study  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  a  few  incidental  notes  contained  in 
the  report  of  a  renegade  Spanish  adventurer 
(Espejo  was  under  sentence  for  murder  when 
he  undertook  his  expedition)  falsely  announc- 
ing the  existence  of  "rich  mettals"  in  the  poor 
mud  villages  of  New  Mexico.  Like  other  Span- 
ish explorers  Espejo  repeatedly  refers  to  "sun- 
dry sorts  of  Mettals,"  "rich  mettals  and  the 

120  Parks,  1930,  p.  1 18. 

121  Parke,  1588  and  1854. 

122  Hammond  and  Rev,  1928,  pp.  315-41. 

122  Among  the  secondary  authorities  readily  avail- 
able in  English  are:  Bancroft,  1889,  pp.  80-91;  Ban- 
delier,  1929-30,  pp.  355-85;  and  Mecham,  1926b. 


mountaines  .  .  .  whereout  they  digged  them," 
"signes  of  very  rich  mines,"  and  many  more 
like  observations.124  One  revealing  entry  is  a 
little  guileless,  however,  when  he  reports  that 
at  Acoma  "there  are  many  mountaines  that 
beare  shews  of  mettals,  but  they  went  not  to 
see  them,  because  the  Indians  dwelling  upon 
them  are  many  in  number,  and  very  war- 
like." 125  Perhaps  really  they  also  went  not  to 
see  the  other  examples  of  metals  that  are  so 
positively  recorded,  for  certainly  there  is  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Rio  Grande  villages  little  ar- 
chaeological corroboration  for  their  existence. 

Espejo  also  recorded  (it  is  the  only  such 
observation  mentioned  in  his  account)  the  lati- 
tude of  the  province  of  "Los  Quires"  to  be 
37/4  degrees  North.126  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  in  error,  for  the  Keres  villages  are  actually 
situated  at  about  the  34th  parallel.  But  the  pre- 
cision of  the  statement  seems  to  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  Hakluyt,  who  at  once  noticed 
its  correspondence  to  the  latitude  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Apparently  without  concern  for 
any  possible  differences  in  longitude,  Hakluyt 
said  in  his  publication  of  Espejo's  account,  in 
the  form  of  a  marginal  note  opposite  Espejo's 
passage  describing  the  Tiguas:  "This  draweth 
toward  Virginia"  127  and  he  forthwith  wrote  to 
Raleigh,  as  we  have  noted  above,  that  "rich 
sylver  mynes"  existed  around  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Undoubtedly,  Espejo's  exaggerations  and  er- 
rors thus  deviously  had  their  influence  upon 
the  subsequent  selection  of  Virginia  as  the 
pioneer  English  settlement  in  the  New  World. 
Raleigh's  landfall  at  Roanoke  Island  missed 
37^4°,  but  not  by  much. 

No  immediate  local  results  of  Espejo's  en- 
trada  eventuated,  however,  and  except  for  sev- 
eral unauthorized  and  abortive  attempts  at 
exploration  and  conquest  during  the  following 
years,  it  remained  for  Don  Juan  de  Onate  to 
undertake  the  task  of  permanently  establishing 
Spanish  military  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  In  1 598,  Onate  traveled  up 
the  River  of  the  North,  visiting  the  various 

124  See  any  of  the  versions  of  Espejo's  narrative, 
passbn. 

'-'Hakluyt,  1903-05,  p.  198. 

120  Hakluyt,  1903-05,  pp.  179,  197.  Bolton,  1916,  p. 
181.  Hodge,  1928,  p.  26. 

127  Hakluyt,  1903-05,  p.  196. 
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pueblos  on  the  way,  and  the  records  of  his 
activities  furnish  us  with  further  data  germane 
to  our  subject.128 

EARLY  SPANISH  REPORTS  OF 
PAINTED  WALLS 

Gallegos  and  Bustamante.  In  the  course  of 
the  various  narratives  mentioned  in  preceding 
paragraphs,  there  occur  observations  on  the 
habit  of  painting  walls  in  the  Rio  Grande 
pueblos.  Gallegos  noted  in  1581  that  in  the 
Piro  villages  "all  the  houses  were  painted  in 
many  designs  and  colors,"  129  but  he  failed  to 
elaborate  upon  this  simple  statement.  In  cor- 
roboration, however,  Bustamante  said  that  the 
houses  were  "whitewashed  and  painted  in- 
side." 130  Mecham,  in  his  study  of  the  Rod- 
riguez expedition,  has  expanded  the  original 
testimony  and  says,  without  apparent  warrant, 
that  the  walls  of  the  Piro  villages  "were  gen- 
erally ornamented  with  paintings  of  animals 
and  people."  131   (Italics  mine.) 

Espejo  and  Luxan.  When  Espejo  and  his 
party  visited  the  country,  they  were  somewhat 
more  explicit  in  describing  what  they  saw 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  houses.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  Piro  towns,  Espejo  recorded  that 
"the  painting  of  their  houses  .  .  .  [is]  much 
like  those  of  the  Mexicans,"  132  although  Luxan 
merely  observed  that  the  houses  were  "white- 
washed inside."  133  At  Sia,  among  the  Keres 
towns,  very  similar  notes  were  made  by  the 
two  writers.134 

129  The  principal  source  for  our  knowledge  of 
Onate's  expedition  is  Villagra's  Historia  de  la  Nueva 
Mexico,  available  in  English  translation  in  Espinosa, 
1933.  There  are  other  contemporary  documents  of 
importance,  which  are  discussed  in  Bolton,  1916,  pp. 
206-11.  Among  the  authoritative  secondary  writers 
in  English  are  Hammond,  1926-27;  and  Bancroft,  1889, 
pp.  110-57. 

129  Gallegos,  in  Hammond  and  Rev,  1927a,  p.  263;  p. 
25  in  the  reprint. 

130  Bustamante,  in  Bolton,  191 6,  p.  146.  This  same 
phrase  is  applied  to  two  separate  villages,  whose  loca- 
tions are  not  exactly  identified,  but  which  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  Piro  (who  were  the  southernmost  of 
the  Pueblo  groups)  and  the  Tigua,  respectively. 

131  Mecham,  1926a,  p.  275-76. 

132  Espejo,  in  Bolton,  1916,  p.  178;  quoted  in  Ban- 
delier,  1929-30,  p.  373. 

133  Luxan,  in  Hammond  and  Rev,  1929,  p.  78. 

134  Espejo,  in  Bolton,  1916,  p.  182.  Luxan,  in  Ham- 
mond and  Rev,  1929,  p.  82.  See  Bandelier,  1929-30, 
P-  377- 


Obregon  is  completely  silent  on  the  subject, 
but  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  said  that  the  people 
of  the  Piro  towns  had  "certaine  high  chapels, 
in  which  they  say  the  divel  useth  to  take  his 
ease,  and  to  recreat  himselfe  as  he  travelleth 
from  one  towne  to  another;  which  chapels  are 
marvellously   well    trimmed   and   painted." 135 

Gonzalez  de  Mendoza's  comment  on  the 
houses  of  Sia  is  that  they  were  "whitewashed 
and  painted  in  colors."  136 

Villagra.  From  the  records  of  Onate's  ex- 
pedition, however,  we  have  much  more  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  walls 
in  the  Rio  Grande  villages  were  decorated. 
Villagra,  although  he  was  perhaps  a  more  con- 
scientious poet  than  a  historian,  and  in  response 
to  his  Muse  frequently  took  full  advantage  of 
his  professional  license,  still  remains  our  best 
authority.  In  "the  first  of  the  pueblos  of  these 
lands"  he  and  his  party  were  well  received  and 
given  shelter.137  Evidently  this  must  have  been 
at  one  of  the  Piro  towns. 

"On  the  walls  of  the  rooms  where  we  were 
quartered  were  many  paintings  of  the  demons 
they  worship  as  gods.  Fierce  and  terrible  were 
their  features.  It  was  easy  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  these,  for  the  god  of  water  was 
near  the  water,  the  god  of  the  mountains  was 
near  the  mountains,  and  in  like  manner  all 
those  deities  they  adore,  their  gods  of  the  hunt, 
crops,  and  other  things  thev  have."  13S  Onate's 
letter  to  the  Viceroy,  written  in  1 599,  makes 
no  mention  of  these  painted  walls.139 


134  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1903-05,  vol.  9,  p.  195.  It  is 
rendered  almost  exactly  verbatim  in  the  "A.  F."  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Espejo  of  1587  (Hodge,  1928,  p.  22)  as 
well  as  in  the  Parke  translation  published  by  the 
Hakluvt  Society,  1854,  p.  242.  It  may  be  worth-while 
to  quote  the  original  Spanish  of  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza, 
however:  ".  .  .  assi  tienen  ellos  unas  como  capillas 
altas  .  .  .  ;  las  quales  estan  muy  adornadas  y  pintadas." 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  1588,  p.  172.  Hakluyt,  1903-05, 
vol.  9,  p.  177.  Although  the  word  altas  has  been  trans- 
lated as  high,  it  can  also  mean  large  or  deep,  and  since 
it  obviously  refers  to  kivas  it  would  better  be  so 
rendered. 

130  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  1585,  p.  174.  Hakluyt, 
1903-05,  p.  179  (Spanish  text),  p.  197  (English  text). 
Hodge,  1928,  p.  26. 

137  Villagra,  in  Espinosa,  1933,  p.  140;  note  3,  p.  145. 

138  Villagra,  in  Espinosa,  1933,  p.  140;  quoted  in 
Hewett,  1938b,  pp.  22-23;  '938c,  pp.  3,  5. 

138  Onate,  in  Bolton,  1916,  p.  212-22. 
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As  Oiiate's  party  progressed  northwards, 
thev  eventually  reached  a  village  identified  in 
the  records  merely  as  Puarai,  which  was,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  be  the  place  at  which  Rod- 
riguez and  Lopez  had  been  killed  sixteen  years 
earlier.  Let  Villagra  describe  in  his  own  words 
what  he  saw  there:  "We  halted  at  the  pueblo 
of  Puarai,  where  we  were  well  received.  The 
Indians  took  the  priests  to  the  quarters  which 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  walls  of  their 
rooms  had  been  recently  whitewashed,  and  the 
rooms  were  cleanly  swept.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  whitewash  had  dried,  we  were 
able  clearly  to  see,  through  the  whitewash, 
paintings  of  scenes  which  made  our  blood  run 
cold.  God  always  finds  a  way  to  make  known 
the  glory  of  those  who  suffer  for  His  holy 
faith.  There  pictured  upon  the  wall,  we  saw 
the  details  of  the  martyrdom  of  those  saintly 
men,  Fray  Agustin,  Fray  Juan,  and  Fray  Fran- 
cisco. The  paintings  showed  us  exactly  how 
they  had  met  their  death,  stoned  and  beaten  by 
the  savage  Indians. 

"Our  governor,  showing  rare  judgement, 
admonished  us  that  we  should  not  allow  the 
Indians  to  suspect  that  we  had  seen  these  paint- 
ings. .  .  . 

"Carefully  guarding  our  secret  we  lay  awake 
like  a  crouching  tiger  which  alertly  awaits  and 
prepares  to  spring  upon  the  unsuspecting  deer, 
and  when  the  savage  pueblo  was  all  in  peace- 
ful sleep,  our  governor  led  his  men  quietly 
forth  .  .  .  ."  14° 

This  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment  and  controversy,  both  as  to  what  it 
was  that  Villagra  actually  saw  on  the  walls  and 
as  to  the  location  and  identity  of  Puarai.  For 
our  purposes,  the  important  fact  is  the  existence 
in  1598  on  the  walls  of  a  room  (probably  a 
kiva)  in  one  of  the  Tigua  or  Keres  villages  of 
elaborately  painted  anthropomorphic  figures. 
This  is  the  only  known  contemporary  refer- 
ence to  such  a  portrayal,  since  Oiiate's  letter  to 
the  Viceroy  does  not  mention  it.141  It  has  been 
accepted,  however,  at  its  face  value  as  an  actual 
picturization  of  the  episode  of  the  friars'  mar- 
tyrdom. This  belief  seems  to  me,  however,  to 
require  a  high  degree  of  credulity.  To  begin 
with,  Villagra  was  a  poetaster  and  also  a  soldier 

""Villagra,  in  Espinosa,  1933,  p.  142.  The  anti- 
climatic  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  "crouching  tiger" 
is  noteworthy. 


of  fortune;  both  of  which  characterizations, 
especially  when  set  in  the  atmosphere  of  lively 
imaginativeness  and  laissez-faire  exaggeration 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  warrant  a  de- 
gree of  skepticism  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  very  plausible  that  the 
picture,  if  made  shortly  after  the  killing  of  the 
friars,  should  have  lasted  for  sixteen  years, 
when  we  know  from  other  observations,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  it  was  customary  for 
Pueblo  villagers  to  replaster  their  kivas  at  least 
annually,142  and  that  even  without  replastering 
any  exposed  mural  painting  would  very  likely 
have  been  almost  obliterated  in  that  span  of 
time  through  smoke  and  abrasion.  Nor  can  we 
reasonably  assume  that  the  picture  might  have 
been  painted  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Oiiate's  party,  since  it  is  improbable  that  the 
Indians  would  have  nurtured  in  their  memories 
for  so  long  a  time  the  details  of  the  tragedy. 
For  that  matter,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
inferrable  from  other  examples  of  Pueblo  mu- 
ral painting  that  it  was  ever  customary  to 
create  a  design  with  a  narrative  or  commemo- 
rative purpose.  All  the  others  that  we  know 
are  either  purely  decorative  and  conventional 
or  esoterically  ceremonial.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Pueblo  cultural  complex  comparable,  for 
instance,  to  the  picture-writing  of  the  Plains. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sioux  might  thus  have 
immortalized  the  martyred  missionaries,  but 
not  the  Keres  or  the  Tiguas. 

Additional  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  easy  in- 
ference of  Villagra,  also,  by  the  very  fact  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  quartered  in  that 
very  room.  He  does  not  say  that  they  de- 
manded or  forced  an  entrance,  and  if  the 
Indians  had  anything  to  hide  why  did  they  not 
therefore  simply  put  the  Spaniards  in  other 
rooms?  The  coat  of  whitewash  may  easily  be 
explained  as  a  routine  renewal  of  the  kiva  walls 
or  as  a  customary  obliteration  of  a  ceremonial 
painting  recently  used,143  and  we  need  not  fol- 
low Villagra's  vivid  imagination  into  realms  of 
fancy.  Incidentally,  we  may  further  impeach 
Villagra's  testimony  by  pointing  out  that  he 
saw  in  the  painting  three  friars  being  done  to 
death,  whereas  it  is  well  authenticated  that  one 
of  them  had  been  killed  at  an  entirely  different 

"'  Ofiate,  in  Bolton,  1916,  pp.  212-22. 
1,2  See  pp.  19-21. 
'"See  pp.  20-21. 
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place  in  September,  1581,  before  Chamuscado 
and  his  party  had  even  set  out  on  their  return 
to  Santa  Barbara,  leaving  onlv  two  remaining 
friars  behind  them.144 

Subsequent  writers  have  followed  Villagra, 
however.  Bancroft  states  that  the  Spaniards 
"beheld  on  the  walls  life-like  portraits  of  the 
martvred  Rodriguez  and  Lopez,"  145  and  the 
same  statement  has  been  made  bv  others.146 

It  is  significant  to  note  here  a  fact  pertinent 
to  this  discussion  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
many  persons.  That  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
known  evidence  whatever  that  any  member  of 
Espejo's  party  in  1582  saw  the  alleged  picturiza- 
tion  of  the  murders  reported  later  by  Villagra, 
although  Espejo's  party  was  there  very  shortly 
after  the  event,  and  sixteen  years  before  Vil- 
lage's arrival.  None  of  the  eve-witness  re- 
ports or  the  nearly  contemporary  histories 
mentions  it. 

Luxan  refers  to  the  stop  at  "Puala"  and  des- 
ignates it  simply  as  the  village  "where  they  had 
murdered  Fray  Agustin  and  his  companion."  147 

Espejo  calls  the  place  "Pualas"  and  says: 
"Here  we  found  that  the  Indians  of  this  prov- 
ince had  killed"  the  friars.148  This  simple  state- 
ment is  followed  bv  Gonzalez  de  Alendoza  149 
and  by  Obregon,150"  as  well  as  by  Hammond,151 
Bancroft,152  and  Bandelier.153 

Nevertheless,  Vivian  writes  that  Espejo  vis- 
ited "Paula  [sic]  of  the  Martyrs"  where  "he 
reported  finding  on  the  walls  of  a  room  either 
the  portraits  of  Rodriguez  and  Lopez  or  scenes 
depicting  their  death."  154  Clearly,  Vivian  has 
confused  Espejo's  with  Villagra's  account. 

"'  Gallcgos,  in  Hammond  and  Rev,   1927b,  p.  38. 

""Bancroft,  1889,  p.  130. 

""Bandelier,  1S90-92,  p.  229;  1929-30,  pp.  347-48. 
Bandelier,  usually  so  very  precise  and  scholarly  in  his 
work,  here  indulges  in  a  little  imaginative  writing  of 
his  own  and  says  that  "the  whitewash  was  not  yet  drv 
and  came  off  in  places.  There  appeared  beneath  the 
superficial  coating  an  Indian  daub  clearly  representing 
three  [sic]  Franciscan  monks  that  were  being  killed 
with  clubs,  stones,  and  by  blows."  Others  who  have 
made  the  same  statement  are  Vivian,  1932,  pp.  23,  55; 
1934,  p.  155  (according  to  whom  only  two  friars  were 
depicted  but  who  errs  in  placing  Onate's  expedition  in 
1589).  Cassidy,  1936,  p.  25.  Hewett,  1958b,  p.  23;  1938c, 
p.  5.  Hewett  and  Mauzy,  1940, 
vol.  1,  p.  312.    Prince,  1912,  p. 

33-  34- 

117  Hammond  and  Rev,  1929, 
115  Bolton,  1916,  p.  179. 
"'Parke,    1854,   pp.   242-43. 
Hakluvt,  1903-05,  pp.  178,  196. 


p.  92.  Twitchell,  191 1, 
94.   Forrest,  1929,  pp. 


pp.  79-81. 
Hodge, 


1928,   p.    23. 


One  of  the  unauthorized  expeditions  into 
New  .Mexico  during  the  interval  between  those 
of  Espejo  and  Ohate,  was  that  of  Gaspar  Cas- 
tano  de  Sosa  in  1590.  He  penetrated  as  far 
north  apparently  as  Taos,  which  he  savs  had 
sixteen  kivas  "well  plastered  and  warm?'  But 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  saw  painted 
walls.153  Castaho  de  Sosa  also  visited  Puarai, 
but  adds  nothing-  to  our  knowledge  of  it. 

PROBLEM  OF  IDENTITY 
OF  PUARAI 

But  whatever  the  various  sixteenth-century 
Spaniards  saw  on  the  walls  of  a  kiva  at  Puarai, 
there  still  remains  the  vexed  question  of  the 
exact  location  of  that  village  and  its  identifica- 
tion with  some  particular  existing;  ruin.  This 
problem  has  produced  much  controversy  and 
some  nice  exegesis  by  the  authorities,  all  with- 
out any  satisfactory  determination.  Whether 
it  was  on  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
not  clear,  but  it  does  seem  to  have  been  a  Tigua 
village  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  modern 
Bernalillo.  In  the  recent  excavation  of  a  vil- 
lage on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  be- 
lieved by  Bandelier  to  be  the  ruins  of  Puarai, 
onlv  one  kiva  was  discovered,  and  though  it 
was  in  bad  condition  it  offered  no  evidence  of 
painted  plaster.156  We  shall  not  embark  upon 
this  sea  of  controversy  here,157  except  to  em- 
phasize that  whatever  and  wherever  Puarai 
was,  it  was  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  village 
now  called  Kuaua,  a  large  ruined  site  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  across  from  Bernalillo, 
to  a  consideration  of  which  we  shall  now  turn. 


i:*  Hammond  and  Rev.  1928,  p.  322. 

131  Hammond,  1926-27,  p.  49  (p.  8  of  the  reprint). 

1=2  Bancroft,  1889,  p.  84. 

153  Bandelier,  1929-30.  p.  360. 

154  Vivian,  1932.  p.  55;  1934,  p.  155. 

IM  Hewett  and  Bandelier,  1937,  p.  75.  His  diary  is 
published  in  Coleccion  de  Docuwentos  hieditos.  .  .  , 
by  Pacheco  and  Cardenas,  vol.  4,  pp.  283-354;  vol.  15, 
pp.  191-261. 

1MTichy,  1939,  pp.  149-51. 

I5T  The  various  putatiye  locations  of  Puarai  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following:  Bandelier,  1890-92,  pp.  225-30, 
where  it  is  fixed  on  the  west  bank  about  1!;  miles 
south  of  Kuaua. 

Bandelier,  1929-30,  pp.  325,  338,  on  the  west  bank; 
but  in  a  note  by  Dr.  Lansing  B.  Bloom  on  p.  325  of  the 
same  volume,  it  is  located  on  the  east  bank. 

Yiyian,  1934,  p.  153;  1935a,  p.  61.  Cassidy,  1936,  p. 
25.  Hewett,  1938b,  pp.  25-36.  Tichy,  1939,  pp.  145-63. 
Hewett  and  Mauzy,  1940,  p.  92.   Scholes,  1937. 
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THE  MURAL  PAINTINGS 
OF  KUAUA 


The  foregoing  rather  complex  discussion  be- 
comes significant  in  the  light  of  the  discovery 
in  February,  1935,  of  a  kiva  at  the  ruin  of 
Kuaua,  which  was  excavated  by  a  joint  expedi- 
tion of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  the 
School  of  American  Research,  and  the  State 
Museum  of  New  Mexico.158  The  walls  of  this 
kiva  were  covered  with  numerous  layers  of 
plaster,  of  which  seventeen  were  painted  with 
elaborate  designs  in  color.130  There  had  long 
been  debated  the  question,  whether  Kuaua  was 
or  was  not  identical  with  Puarai  in  which  Ro- 
driguez and  Lopez  had  been  martyred,  and 
upon  excavation  of  the  painted  kiva  this  con- 
troversy was  reinvigorated,  since  there  was 
some  reason  to  hope  that  just  possibly  the 
paintings  described  by  Villagra  might  at  last 
have  been  discovered.  It  would  take  us  too  far 
afield  to  enter  fully  into  a  study  of  the  difficult 
problem  of  identification  here  presented,  but  it 
can  be  said  that  on  the  basis  of  published  in- 
formation now  available,  nothing  uncovered  in 
the  Kuaua  excavations  lends  convincing  sup- 
port to  a  hypothesis  that  that  site  was  actually 

,M  Vivian,  1935a,  p.  6i. 

1MSee  pp.  33-34. 

""The  complete  bibliography  on  the  Kuaua  murals 
up  to  date  is  as  follows:  Vivian,  1935a,  p.  61,  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery;  Bliss,  1935,  Master's  thesis  on 
preservation  methods;  Vivian,  1935b,  pp.  113—19,  gen- 
eral description;  Bliss,  1936,  pp.  81-87,  general  descrip- 
tion; Dietrich,  1936,  p.  23,  reference  to  costumed 
dance  figures;  Hawley,  1937,  p.  644,  noting  that 
the  Kuaua  murals  were  pre -Spanish  in  date,  ac- 
cording to  their  pottery  associations,  and  that  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  figures  repre- 
sented "bodies  of  fish,  and  suggest  no  parallel  with 
known  modern  Pueblo  religion."  Dr.  Hawley  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  headdress  of  the  human  figure  re- 
produced in  Bliss,  1936,  p.  83  and  again  in  Hewett, 
1938b,  opp.  p.  28,  but  we  now  know  that  at  Kawaika-a 
in  the  Jeddito  the  contemporaries  of  the  Kuaua  mu- 
ralists  were  also  using  fish  in  their  ceremonial  paint- 
ings. See  figs.  16,  q,  and  55,  a,  herein.  Hewett,  1938a, 
short  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  "frescoes  at 
Kuaua";  Hewett,  1938b,  general  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory and  location  of  Puarav,  the  excavation  of  Kuaua, 
and  the  character  of  the  mural  paintings  found  there; 
Hewett,  1938c,  same  text  as  Hewett,  1938b;  Hewett, 
1940,  brief  general  description;  Tichy,  1938,  pp.  72,  75, 
brief  description  of  Kuaua  and  the  murals;  Kubler, 
1940,  p.  65,  reference  to  discovery  of  murals  at  Kuaua; 
Hewett  and  Mauzy,  1940,  pp.  88,  90-91  note,  general 
description  of  kiva  and  the  murals;  Hibben,  1946, 
popular  article  on  discovery  of  the  murals,  and  gen- 
eral description  of  them;  Bliss,  1948,  pp.  218-23,  de- 
scription of  process  of  removal  and  preservation  of 


the  ruined  survival  of  Puarai.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  during  pre-Spanish  times 
and  its  murals  therefore  are  properly  consid- 
ered as  of  Pueblo  IV  date. 

Thus  far,  only  brief  general  descriptions  and 
a  few  illustrations  of  these  mural  decorations 
have  been  published,  but  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  a  complete  set 
of  photographs  of  them  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  comparative  study  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  this  report.100 

While  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  include 
here  any  detailed  discussion  or  the  Kuaua  mu- 
rals, it  is  possible  to  describe  them  generally 
and  in  such  terms  as  will  serve  for  advantage- 
ous comparison  with  the  Jeddito  paintings. 
The  Kuaua  murals  are  the  most  important 
single  discovery  of  Pueblo  mural  paintings 
other  than  the  Jeddito  examples,  from  which 
they  differ  in  several  ways,  but  to  which  in 
other  respects  they  are  startlingly  similar.  At 
Kuaua  all  the  designs  came  from  a  single  kiva, 
and  therefore  probably  represent  a  relatively 
homogeneous  grouping,  covering  a  fairly  short 
period  of  time  and  perhaps  limited  to  the  cere- 
monies of  a  single  ceremonial  society.  In  the 
Jeddito,  on  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of 

murals;  Sinclair,  1951,  pp.  206-14,  general  description 
of  the  ruin  and  murals;  Dunn,  195 1,  p.  334,  short  gen- 
eral description  and  suggestion  of  similarity  to  Navaho 
sand  paintings. 

Published  illustrations  of  the  Kuaua  murals  occur 
as  follows: 

Photograph  showing  removal  of  a  jacketed  wall 
from  the  kiva,  Vivian,  1935b,  frontispiece;  Hewett, 
1938c,  p.  2. 

Photograph  of  one  reconstructed  painting,  Hew- 
ett and  Alauzy,  1940,  pp.  90-91,  in  color.  The  right- 
hand  portion  of  this  painting  is  included  in  a  photo- 
graph published  in  Underhill,  1944,  pi.  VI-2,  but  the 
latter  also  shows  some  additional  figures  farther  to  the 
right.  A  kilted  human  figure  shown  in  this  painting  is 
individually  reproduced  in  Hewett,  1937,  opp.  p.  223; 
1938b,  opp.  p.  28;  1938c,  p.  6. 

Photograph  of  a  kilted  human  figure  with  "fish"(?) 
headdress,  Bliss,  1936,  p.  83.  Hewett,  1938b,  opp.  p. 
28;  1938c,  p.  8. 

Photograph  of  human  figure  without  costume,  Bliss, 
1936,  p.  87.  Hewett,  1938b,  opp.  p.  28;  1938c,  p.  10. 
Hibben,  1946,  p.  27,  in  color. 

Photograph  of  terraced  geometric  design,  Hewett, 
1938b,  opp.  p.  28;  1938c,  p.  12. 

General  view  of  a  painting  in  situ,  Hewett,  1938b, 
frontispiece;  1938c,  p.  4. 

Photograph  of  speared  rabbit,  Hibben,  1946,  p.  27. 

General  view  of  portion  of  reconstructed  painting 
in  kiva,  Hibben,  1946,  p.  27,  in  color. 

Photographs  of  two  reconstructed  murals  (in 
color)  and  of  one  mural  in  situ,  Sinclair,  1951,  pp. 
208,  209,  213. 
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mural  paintings  was  taken  from  some  eighteen 
different  kivas  in  two  villages,  executed 
throughout  a  considerably  longer  period  of 
time.  Stylistically,  the  Jeddito  designs  show  a 
much  wider  variety  than  do  those  of  Kuaua. 

The  Kuaua  paintings  were,  on  the  whole, 
better  preserved  than  most  of  those  in  the 
Jeddito,  and  several  of  them  remained  intact 
continuously  around  three  walls  of  the  kiva. 
Few  of  those  in  the  Jeddito  had  survived  be- 
yond the  extent  of  a  single  wall,  and  only  one 
showed  portions  on  three  walls.  Most  of  the 
Kuaua  murals,  moreover,  had  lost  a  smaller 
portion  of  their  upper  areas,  although  as  in  the 
Jeddito  paintings,  the  majority  of  heads  on  the 
anthropomorphic  figures  were  missing. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  two  collections,  and  the  Kuaua  de- 
signs will  be  briefly  discussed  at  a  later  and 
more  appropriate  point,  following  the  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Jeddito  paintings.161 

For  the  present,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
thev  contain  some  very  extensive  and  elaborate 
designs,  in  which  occur  detailed  and  well- 
executed  anthropomorphic  figures,  as  well  as 
animals,  plants,  and  the  conventional  symbols 
of  Pueblo  ceremonialism:  lightning,  rain,  net- 
ted gourds,  prayer-sticks,  and  the  like.  The 
human  figures  are  in  most  cases  depicted  as 
wearing  kilts  and  sashes  in  the  manner  of  mod- 
ern Pueblo  dance  costumes,  and  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  masked.  These  paintings  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  prehistoric  mural  art,  next  to 
those  of  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a,  thus  far  dis- 
covered in  the  Southwest  if  not  in  the  entire 
United  States. 


Paako,  which  was  occupied  apparently  from 
pre-Spanish  times  to  about  1670.102  At  this 
ruin  there  have  been  found  both  square  and 
circular  kivas,  the  former  apparently  being  the 
older.16''  In  one  of  these,  "brilliantly  colored 
paintings  upon  the  plastered  walls  were  no- 
ticed ....  The  kiva  was  undoubtedly  in  use 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived."  lfi4  The  only 
published  description  of  these  paintings  indi- 
cates that  they  were  "geometrical  fragments 
....  in  yellow  and  black,  black  and  white, 
white  and  yellow,  and  black,  red  and  white."  165 
The  later  circular  kivas  are  said  to  have  had 
plastered  walls,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  paint 
upon  them.166 

PECOS 

At  Pecos,  which  has  been  extensively  exca- 
vated, there  were  discovered  no  evidences  of 
painted  walls  at  any  period  of  occupancy,  al- 
though many  examples  of  plaster  existed,  in 
some  instances  numbering  as  many  as  forty- 
eight  coats  on  a  single  wall.167 

PAQUIMfi 

Among  the  records  of  the  early  Spanish  con- 
tacts in  the  eastern  Pueblo  area  there  are,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  other  references  to  painted  walls, 
except  for  one  passage  in  Obregon's  story  of 
the  travels  of  Francisco  de  Ibarra  in  1565  to 
northern  Chihuahua,  where  he  may  have  vis- 
ited Casas  Grandes.16*  With  reference  to  a 
village  called  Paquime,  the  location  of  which  is 
not  now  identifiable,  he  says:  "The  walls  of  the 
houses  were  whitwashed  and  painted  in  many 
colors  and  shades  with  pictures  of  the  build- 


OTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  PUEBLO  IV 
MURAL  PAINTING 

PAAKO 

In  the  same  region  as  Kuaua,  but  east  of  the 
Sandia  Mountains,  is  the  old  Tanoan  pueblo  of 

161  See  pp.  150-51. 

M-Tichy,  1938,  pp.  72,  79.  Hewett  and  Mauzy,  1940, 
p.  100. 

M3Tichy,  1938,  pp.  77,  79. 

w*Tichy,  1938,  p.  75.  Hewett  and  Mauzy,  1940, 
p.  100. 

leoTichy,  1938,  p.  78. 

™Tichy,  1938,  p.  77- 

16'  Personal  communication  from  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder. 


CHICHILTICALLI 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  mysterious  case  of  the  Red  House, 
or  Chichilticalli  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  early 
documents.  This  famous  landmark  figures  in 
the  narratives  of  Coronado's  journey  as  a  vital 

1M Obregon,  in  Hammond  and  Rev,  19:8,  pp.  xxi- 
xxii. 

lm  Obregon,  in  Hammond  and  Rey,  1928,  p.  206. 
The  meaning  of  the  final  phrase,  "with  pictures  of  the 
building,"  is  obscure.  In  the  Mexican  edition  of  1924 
of  Obregon's  Historic!,  it  does  not  appear,  but  the  pas- 
sage descriptive  of  kivas  is  interesting: 
(Continued  on  p.  78.) 
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link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  necessary  to  estab- 
lish his  route  into  New  Mexico.  But  its  very 
designation  makes  it  of  interest  to  us  for  an- 
other reason.  In  describing  it,  Castafieda  wrote 
that  it  was  made  of  "tierra  bermeja,"  170  and  in 
another  place  of  "tierra  colorada  y  bermeja."171 
These  phrases  have  been  translated  respec- 
tively as  "red  earth"  and  "colored  or  reddish 
earth."  172  Mota  Padilla  said  that  it  was  "em- 
barrada  con  tierra  colorada,  que  llaman  al- 
magre."  17:!  This  has  been  translated  as  "plas- 
tered with  the  red  earth  called  ochre." 174 
Whether  these  descriptions  reasonably  imply 
painted  walls  seems  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the 
words  colorada  and  bermeja  signify  not  so 
much  red  as  reddish  or  ruddy  and  are  appli- 
cable to  the  reddish-brown  earth  or  sandy  clay 
that  is  generally  used  in  the  Southwest  for  plas- 
tering walls.  Mota  Padilla's  identification  of 
the  substance  as  ahnagre  or  red  ochre  may  be 
gratuitous,  and  since  it  does  not  appear  in  any 
known  eye-witness  account,  we  may  be  war- 
ranted in  regarding  it  with  skepticism. 

The  location  of  the  Red  House  is  controver- 
sial, and  has  by  many  been  identified  with  Casa 
Grande,  near  Coolidge,  Arizona.  Bandelier, 
however,  thought  that  it  more  likely  was  at 
Casas  Grandes  in  Chihuahua.175  while  Winship 
located  it  near  Fort  Grant,  Arizona,176  and  Day 
places  it  "on  or  near  the  Gila  River  in  south- 
eastern Arizona,  perhaps  not  far  from  Solo- 
monsville."  177  The  question  seems  to  be  satis- 

(Contimied  \roin  p.  77.) 

"Ticnen  grandes  v  hermosos  patios,  losados  de  her- 
mosas,  lindas  v  grandes.  piedras  a  manera  de  jaspe,  e 
piedras  navajas  sostenian  los  grandes  e  hermosos  pilares 
de  gruesa  madera,  traida  de  lejos;  las  paredes  dellas 
enjabelgadas  e  pintadas  de  muchas  colores,  matices  e 
pinturas  de  su  edificio  compuesto  a  manera  de  tapias, 
aunque  tejida  e  revuelta  con  piedra  e  madera  mas 
durable  e  fuerte  que  la  tabla."  Obregon,  1924,  p.  185. 
This  passage  mav  be  translated  as  follows: 

"They  have  large  and  handsome  courts,  with  paved 
floors  of  beautiful,  neatlv  laid  large  stones  like  jasper; 
and  cut  stones  supported  the  big  and  beautiful  col- 
umns of  strong  wood,  brought  from  afar;  the  walls  of 
these  (structures;,  whitewashed  and  painted  in  manv 
colors,  shades  and  designs,  were  constructed  of  mud 
masonry,  although  combined  and  intermixed  with 
stone  and  wood  more  durable  and  stronger  than 
timber." 

1T0  Castaiieda,  in  Winship,  1896,  p.  424. 

171  Castafieda,  in  Winship,  1896,  p.  450. 

'"Winship,  1896,  pp.  482,  516;  1904,  pp.  22,  90-91. 
Hammond  and  Rev.  1940,  pp.  207,  251. 


factorily  complex,  and  we  shall  abandon  it  here 
without  adding  further  hypotheses  or  seeking 
a  definitive  solution.  Marcos  de  Niza  failed  to 
mention  it  in  his  report,  although  he  apparently 
inflamed  Coronado  with  great  expectations  by 
his  oral  description  of  it.17s 

CfBOLA 

Turning  to  the  other  port  of  entry  by  which 
the  Spaniards  penetrated  the  Pueblo  domain  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  of  which  we  have 
contemporary  records,  namely  Cibola  or  Zufii, 
we  find  evidence  there  also  of  painted  walls. 
And  although  the  descriptions  are  meager,  their 
implication  of  elaborate  and  well-executed  mu- 
ral painting  is  clear.  Castafieda,  the  chronicler 
of  Coronado's  expedition,  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  Coronado  himself  in  a  letter  to  the 
Viceroy,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  dated  3 
August,  1540,  provides  the  evidence.  He  had 
commissioned  a  Zufii  man  to  make  some  paint- 
ings of  animals  and  birds,  which  he  forthwith 
sent  to  Mendoza  as  an  example  of  the  fauna  of 
the  country,  and  in  commenting  thereon  he 
says:  "I  have  seene  other  pictures  on  the  walles 
of  the  houses  of  this  citie  with  farre  better  pro- 
portion, and  better  made." 179  In  Mota  Padilla's 
Historia  of  Coronado's  entrada,  which  was 
written,  incidentally,  two  centuries  later,  it  is 
stated  only  that  the  kivas  at  Zufii  in  Coronado's 
time  had  "las  paredes  encaladas."  18° 


1:3  Mota  Padilla,  1870,  p.  113. 

171  Day,  1940,  p.  93. 

175  Bandelier,  1881,  p.  11. 

170  Winship,  1896,  p.  387,  note  1. 

177  Dav,  1940,  p.  93,  note  14;  1941,  pp.  334-40,  notes 
15-17. 

178  Day,  1941,  p.  331,  note  19. 

178  Yasquez  de  Coronado,  1890,  p.  13.  See  also  the 
same  in  Hakluvt,  1903-1905,  vol.  9,  pp.  161-62.  Win- 
ship, 1896,  p.  562;  1904,  pp.  182-83.  Hammond  and 
Rev,  1940,  p.  176. 

18°Mota  Padilla,  1870,  p.  1(3.  The  word  encalada 
mav  be  translated  either  as  "whitewashed"  or  as  "cov- 
ered with  plaster  or  mortar."  Its  use  in  the  early 
Spanish  accounts  is  thus  always  open  to  an  equivocal 
interpretation;  in  those  citations  in  this  volume  in 
which  the  meaning  "whitewashed"  is  quoted,  the  usage 
of  the  translator  has  been  adopted,  but  one  should 
alwavs  bear  in  mind  the  inherent  uncertainty  of  the 
word  and  realize  that  it  may  merely  have  signified 
"plastered." 

(Continued  on  p.  79.) 
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Rodriguez  and  Chamuscado's  partv  visited 
Zurii  in  1582,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  fur- 
ther noted  that  "the  houses  are  plastered  and 
painted  inside  and  outside."  1S1  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  said  of  painted  walls  bv  either  Espejo, 
Luxan,  or  Yilla°;ra,  but  Perea,  who  went  there 
in  1629  with  the  then  Governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Francisco  Manuel  de  Silva  Nieto,  wrote: 
"Thev  have  their  temples  with  idols  of  stone 
and  of  wood,  much  painted,  where  thev  cannot 
enter  except  it  be  by  their  priests.  .  .  ."  1S2 

When  Dr.  Hodge  excavated  Hawikuh,  one 
of  the  principal  villages  of  Cibola,  at  which 
Coronado  had  staved,  he  discovered  several 
kivas,  on  the  walls  of  which  there  still  re- 
mained laminated  plaster,  but  no  evidence  of 
paint.183 

ACOMA 

There  is  one  further  Spanish  record  suggest- 
ing painted  walls  in  the  Pueblo  area,  in  this  in- 
stance at  Acoma,  where  Father  Geronimo  de 
Zarate  Salmeron  stopped  about  1620.  In  his 
Relation,  1S4  he  recounts  that  various  persons 
among  Onate's  partv  of  1598-1600  had  heard  a 
persistent  legend  from  the  "Mooqui"  Indians 
of  the  passage  long  ago  of  a  great  multitude  of 
people  who  had  gone  through  their  country 
en  route  to  populate  new  lands  and  had  disap- 
peared to  the  south,  and  also  that  two  of 
Onate's  partv  were  said  to  have  met  some  In- 
dians "a  la  nacion  de  los  indios  cruzados"  who 
spoke  in  the  Mexican  tongue.  Excited  by  the 
thought  of  being  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Mexico,  Zarate  Salmeron  continues: 

"Haciendo  vo  muchas  y  estraordinarias  dili- 
gencias  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico  para  averiguar  v 
apurar  esta  verdad,  si  hay  alia  indios  mexicanos, 
me  dijo  el  Capitan  Geronimo  Marquez,  como 
la  primera  vez  que  estuvo  en  del  Penol  de 
Acoma,  entrando  en  una  estufa  en  ella  pintados 
unos  indios,  v  conociendo  por  el  traje  ser 
mexicanos,  pregunto  a  los  indios  quien  eran 
aquellos  que  estaban  alii  pintados,  y  respon- 

(Cominued  frcmi  p.  78.) 

Mota  Padilla  has  been  translated  bv  Dav,  1940, 
where  this  passage  appears  on  page  93.  It  is  also  quoted 
in  Hodge,  1937,  p.  55. 

Mota  Padilla  is  accepted  as  a  reliable  authority  de- 
spite the  lapse  of  two  hundred  vears  between  the 
writing  of  his  Historia  in  1742  and  the  events  that  he 
describes.  He  evidently  had  access  to  eve-witness 
accounts  that  have  not  come  down  to  us,  including 
reports  by  de  Tovar  and  Antonio  Tello.    See  Dav, 


dieron  que  pocos  anos  habia  que  habian  venido 
por  alii  de  hacia  la  costa  del  mar  unos  indios  de 
aquel  traje,  y  como  cosa  no  vista  entre  ellos  los 
pintaron,  v  que  de  alii  habian  ido  hacia  el 
pueblo  de  Cia,  de  la  nacion  queres.  Con  esta 
noticia  hice  gran  diligencia,  y  preguntandole 
vo  la  capitan  mayor  del  pueblo  de  Cia,  llamado 
D.  Andres  Pachete  y  a  otros  viejos,  si  tenian 
noticia  de  aquellas  gentes  que  habian  venido  de 
hacia  donde  se  pone  el  sol,  respondio  que  si, 
que  muy  cien  se  acordaba  haberlos  visto,  y  que 
alijunos  de  ellos  estuvieron  en  su  casa  hospe- 
dados,  y  que  esto  fue  pocos  anos  antes  que  los 
espanoles  poblasen  el  Nuevo-Mexico  v  que  si 
me  queria  informar  de  ello  que  lo  prequntase 
a  los  indias  de  la  nacion  Hemez,  en  cuyos  pueb- 
los estuvieron  mas  dias  descansando."  185 

I  have  translated  this  passage  as  literally  as 
possible:  "While  I  was  making  many  and  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  New  Mexico  to  ascertain 
and  verify  the  truth,  whether  there  had  been 
Mexican  Indians  there,  Captain  Geronimo 
Marquez  told  me  how  the  first  time  he  was  on 
the  rock  of  Acoma,  he  entered  a  kiva,  in  it 
some  Indians  painted,  and  knowing  them  by 
their  clothing  to  be  Mexicans,  he  asked  the  In- 
dians who  those  were  who  were  painted  there, 
and  thev  replied  that  a  few  years  before  there 
had  come  there  from  the  sea  coast  some  Indians 
in  that  dress,  and  such  things  not  being  seen 
among  them,  they  painted  them,  and  that  from 
there  they  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the 
pueblo  of  Sia,  of  the  Keres  nation.  With  this 
information  I  made  great  haste,  and  asking  the 
capitan  mayor  of  the  pueblo  of  Sia,  who  was 
called  Don  Andres  Pachete,  and  other  old  men, 
if  thev  had  information  of  these  people  who 
had  come  from  the  direction  of  the  sunset,  he 
replied,  Yes,  that  he  remembered  very  well 
having  seen  them,  and  that  some  of  them 
stayed  in  his  house  as  lodgers,  and  that  this  was 
a  few  years  before  the  Spaniards  settled  in 
New  Mexico,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  learn 
about  them  I  should  ask  the  Indians  of  the 

1940,  pp.  8S-90,  on  this  subject. 

lsl  Gallegos,  in  Hammond  and  Rev.  1927b,  p.  356;  in 
reprint  of  same.  p.  52. 

18=  Perea,  in  Lummis,  1901,  p.  361;  same  in  Bloom, 
1933,  p.  228;  quoted  bv  Hodge,  1937,  p.  81.  Does  the 
phrase  "much  painted"  applv  to  the  temples  or  the 
idols? 

lsa  Hodge,  1937,  pp.  i-,  -o. 

1S4  Zarate  Salmeron,  1856,  pp.  47-49. 

185  Zarate  Salmeron,  1856,  pp.  48-49. 
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Jemez  nation,  in  whose  villages  they  had  rested 
many  davs." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  text,  in  which  are 
described  the  painted  Indians  ("pintados  unos 
indios"),  is  susceptible  of  interpretation  in  any 
one  of  several  ways,  and  might  be  a  reference 
either  to  actual  Indians  with  painted  bodies  or 
clothing,  to  painted  images  such  as  kachina 
dolls,  or  to  representations  painted  on  the  walls. 
Charles  F.  Lummis  made  the  only  other  pub- 
lished English  translation,  somewhat  more  lib- 
eral than  that  given  above,  in  which  interpola- 
tions by  the  translator  are  frequently  made  in 
brackets,  and  he  renders  the  critical  passage 
thus:  ".  .  .  .  the  Captain  Geronimo  Alarquez 
told  me  how  ....  he  entered  an  estufa  and 
[saw]  in  it  some  pictured  Indians  [painted  on 
the  wall]."  186 

Bolton 1S7  accepts  Lummis'  translation,  as 
does  White,  who  reports  the  matter  by  saving 
that  Alarquez  had  told  Zarate  Salmeron  that 
"he  had  once  seen  on  the  walls  of  an  estufa  at 
Acoma  some  pictures  of  Aztecs."  188 

There  is  also  a  secondary  version  of  this  re- 
port, contained  in  a  summary  of  Zarate  Salmer- 
on's  Relation,  compiled  by  Fray  Juan  Aman- 
do  Niel  almost  a  century  later,  but  apparently 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  manuscript.  Niel's 
text  has  been  published  in  Spanish  in  Docn- 
mentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico  in  the  same 
volume  as  Zarate's  original.189  Much  of  the 
account  is  paraphrased  by  Niel,  but  the  episode 
here  considered  is  set  out  by  him  in  quotation 
marks  and  is  stated  to  be  in  the  words  of 
Zarate  Salmeron.  This  version  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  one  quoted  above,  however,  the 
significant  portion  being  ".  .  .  me  dijo  el  capi- 
tan  Geronimo  Alarquez,  que  en  el  penol  de 
Acoma  vio  pintados  en  la  estufa  unos  al  traje 
mexicano.  .  .  ."  1S0  This  has  never  been  pub- 
lished in  English  but  may  be  translated:  "Cap- 
tain Geronimo  Alarquez  told  me  that  on  the 
rock  of  Acoma  he  saw7  painted  in  a  kiva  some 

^"Lummis,  1899-1900,  p.  18:.  Marquez  was  one  of 
Onate's  men,  as  stated  bv  Lummis,  1899-1900,  p.  104. 

187  Bolton,  1916,  p.  210. 

183  White,  1932b,  p.  27. 

160  Niel,  1856,  pp.  56-112.  A  few  comments  are  made 
on  both  documents  bv  Bancroft,  1889,  pp.  20-21,  al- 
though his  bibliographical  references  are  incorrect.  He 
ascribes  complete  reliability  to  Niel. 

190  Niel,  1856,  pp.  109-10. 


people  in  Mexican  dress."  Again,  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  does  not  demand  the 
inference  of  painted  walls,  although  it  may  be 
so  rendered,  perhaps  correctly.  We  can  regard 
this  source,  therefore,  as  furnishing  only  some 
equivocal  evidence  that  kivas  were  painted  at 
Acoma  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  with  anthropomorphic  figures.  Conceiv- 
ably these  paintings  were  actually  commemo- 
rative of  an  ancient  visit  of  "Alexicans,"  as  those 
at  Puaray  were  thought  to  have  been  of  an 
earlier  visit  of  the  Spaniards,  or  perhaps  they 
were  not  really  so  inspired  at  all.  We  will  re- 
member that  the  kachinas  are  said  to  come  out 
of  the  west  —  perhaps  these  picturizations  were 
only  those  familiar  supernaturals  in  full-dress 
ceremonial  regalia,  come  to  participate  again 
in  a  dance  whose  nature  the  evasive  Acomans 
quite  characteristically  sought  to  hide  from  the 
Spanish.  We  shall  never  know,  but  at  least 
Fray  Geronimo  has  provided  us  with  prime 
material  for  speculation. 

THE  PUZZLING  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  TIRASOLES 

Before  leaving  the  Rio  Grande  area  during 
the  period  of  early  Spanish  penetration,  there 
is  another  curious  item,  not  directly  involved 
in  our  topic,  but  perhaps  deviously  related  to  it, 
and  at  least  interesting  from  an  ethnographic 
and  ceremonial  point  of  view.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  modern  times,  among  the  Hopi,  at  the 
ceremonial  of  Paluliikonti  or  Water  Serpent 
dance,  held  in  February  of  each  year,  a  painted 
cloth  curtain  is  used  as  a  "back  drop"  for  the 
performance  of  a  puppet  drama  involving  fig- 
urines of  the  Great  Serpent.  This  screen  is 
called  Paluliikonki,  or  Horned  Water  Serpent's 
House,  and  is  constructed  of  cotton  cloth  and 
painted  with  various  devices  including  those 
symbolic  of  the  sun,  moon,  rain,  clouds,  and 
lig-htino-.191 

o  o 

101  For  general  discussion  of  this  ceremonv,  includ- 
ing descriptions  of  the  screen,  see  Stephen,  1936,  pp. 
291-306;  pis.  10,  11.  Fewkes,  1900c,  pp.  607-08,  pi.  32. 
Titiev,  1944,  pp.  121-24.  Stephen,  on  page  299,  says: 
"Each  year  the  Paliiliikonki  is  prepared  in  a  different 
kiva;  the  same  lines  and  figures  and  colours  are  sup- 
posed to  be  followed  and  in  a  general  way  they  are, 
still  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  considerable  modifica- 
tions and  variation  occur." 
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I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  feature  of 
Hopi  ceremonial  paraphernalia  may  be  or  may 
have  been  used  by  the  people  of  other  Pueblo 
groups,  but  there  is  a  suggestive  passage  in 
Espejo's  account  of  his  sojourn  at  the  "Quires" 
villages.  This  inconspicuous  sentence  has  ap- 
parently attracted  no  attention  from  later  com- 
mentators, but,  for  its  possible  significance  in 
this  connection,  it  is  worth  quoting;  in  Men- 
doza's  original  text,  as  follows:  "Hallaron  en 
uno  destos  pueblos  una  Urraca  en  una  jaula, 
como  se  usa  en  Castilla,  v  tirasoles  como  los 
que  se  traen  de  la  China,  pintados  en  ellos  el 
sol  y  la  luna,  y  muchas  estrellas."  192 

There  are  two  Spanish  versions  published  in 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos,  the  first  of 
which  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  Mendoza: 
"Aqui  hallamos  una  urraca  en  una  jaula  a  lo 
natural  como  las  de  Castilla;  y  hallamos  tirasoles 
como  los  de  la  China,  pintados  con  el  sol  y  la 
luna  v  las  estrellas."  193  The  second  version  is 
in  exactly  the  same  terms  but  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  word  girasoles  for  tirasoles,19*  an 
alteration,  however,  that  completely  changes 
the  sense  —  or,  more  correctly,  destroys  it  — 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment. 

In  the  English  publication  of  1587,195  this 
passage  is  translated  as  follows:  "In  one  of  these 
townes  they  found  a  parrat  in  a  cage,  as  they 
use  in  Castile:  also  shadows  called  Tirasoles, 
like  unto  those  v  they  bring  from  China, 
wherein  were  painted  the  sun,  moone  &  many 
stars." 

Hakluyt 196  renders  it  thus:  "In  one  of  these 
towns  they  found  a  pie  in  a  cage  after  the 
manner  of  Castile,  and  certaine  shadows  or 
canopies  like  unto  those  which  are  brought 
from  China,  wherein  were  painted  the  Sunne, 
the  .Moone.  and  many  Starres." 

Bolton,  however,  using  the  two  texts  of 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  arrives  at  a 
somewhat    divergent    rendition:     "Here    we 

182  This  quotation  is  from  the  Spanish  text  as  pub- 
lished in  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  1586.  p.  174.  It  is 
reprinted  in  exactlv  the  same  words  in  Hakluvt,  1903- 
05,  p.  179. 

163  Coleccion,  vol.  15,  p.  115. 

194  Coleccion,  vol.  15,  p.  178. 

155  Hodge,  1928,  p.  26. 

156  Hakluvt,  1903-05,  vol.  9,  p.  197. 
167  Bolton,  1916,  p.  181. 

188  Bolton,  1 916,  pp.  166-67.  Ir  is  puzzling  that  if 
Bolton  used  the  first  text  ("A"  as  he  calls  it)  for  his 


found  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  just  like  those  of 
Castile,  and  sunflowers  like  those  of  China, 
decorated  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars."  197 
(Italics  mine.) 

I  believe  that  we  can  disregard  as  erroneous 
Bolton's  translation  of  the  word  as  sunflowers, 
although  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  rendering 
of  the  Spanish  girasoles.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  contains 
numerous  inaccuracies  and  in  the  first  version 
therein  of  Espejo's  narrative,  which  Bolton 
says  he  used  as  his  basic  text,19S  the  word  is 
printed  tirasoles.  The  description  of  sunflowers 
painted  with  pictures  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  makes  no  sense  whatever,  whereas  a  sun- 
shade so  decorated  is  quite  plausible,  and  is 
corroborated  by  the  Mendoza  and  Hakluyt 
texts.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  in 
this  instance  Bolton  was  led  astray  by  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

Disregarding  the  parrot  (or  the  "pie"  as 
Hakluyt  has  it),  we  are  mainly  concerned  here 
with  the  word  tirasoles.  Hakluyt  has  translated 
it  as  "shadows  or  canopies,"  and  it  is  likened  to 
something  "brought  from  China,"  a  meaning 
that  is  supported  by  the  modern  Spanish  En- 
ciclopedia  Universal  llustrada  Europeo-Ameri- 
cana.  According;  to  this  authority,  tirasol  is 
synonymous  with  quitasol,  which  is  further 
defined  as  parasol  or  paraguas.  These  last  two 
words  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  parasol 
and  umbrella,  respectively,  and  in  the  long  dis- 
cussion that  follows  in  the  Enciclopedia,  the 
object  is  clearly  described  and  illustrated  as  an 
Oriental  parasol.199  It  is  startling  to  discover 
that  the  sixteenth-century  natives  of  the  Rio 
Grande  villages  possessed  Chinese  parasols,  and 
we  can  only  search  further  for  some  plausible 
analogy  to  account  for  the  use  of  such  a  term 
by  Espejo.  It  would  seem  that  the  comparison 
to  Chinese  parasols  would  imply  a  portable  ob- 
ject made  of  some  lightweight  fabric  and  used 

translation  he  should  have  ignored  it  in  this  one  in- 
stance and  taken  his  reading  from  the  other  text,  "B," 
which  he  himself  condemned  as  less  accurate. 

159 Enciclopedia  Universal  etc.,  tomo  61,  p.  1695; 
tomo  48,  pp.  1474-76.  The  use  of  the  words  "shadowes 
or  canopies"  bv  the  translator  may  be  significant. 
Canopv  could  applv  to  anv  large  covering,  such  as  a 
sheet,  and  shadow  is  defined  in  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary (the  "Oxford"  Dictionary)  as  "a  parasol,  sun- 
shade, umbrella"  (vol.  S,  shadow,  sense  III,  13,  a). 
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as  a  means  of  shielding  the  bearer  from  the  sun. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  has  ever  been  reported 
elsewhere  in  the  Southwest,  so  far  as  I  know, 
except  the  relatively  permanent  brush  shelters 
that  are  nowadays  erected  in  or  near  the  Pueblo 
corn  fields,  and  of  course  the  modern  black 
cotton  umbrella  that  is  now  widely  used  by 
both  Pueblos  and  Navahos. 

Since  the  tirasoles  were  painted  with  images 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  it  seems  likely  that 
thev  were  ceremonial  in  purpose,  for  through- 
out the  Pueblo  world  these  heavenly  bodies  are 
repeatedly  portrayed  on  kiva  walls,  masks,  and 
other  ceremonial  objects,  and  since  the  only 
adequately  reported  modern  instance  of  the 
use  of  a  large  cloth  on  which  such  devices  are 
painted,  is  the  screen  or  "Serpent's  House"  of 
the  Hopi  Palulukonki,200  the  possible  analogy 
between  it  and  the  tirasol  becomes  apparent. 
What  may  be  a  similar  usage,  however,  has 
been  noted,  but  not  fully  described,  at  the 
modern  village  of  Santa  Ana.  Leslie  White  saw 
there  a  "sort  of  rug"  hung  on  the  wall  of  a 
ceremonial  room,  and  although  he  was  not 
permitted  to  touch  it  or  draw  a  picture  of  it, 
he  noted  that  it  was  composed  of  three  rec- 
tangular units  that  stood  vertically  and  had 
complicated  decorations  including  representa- 
tions of  clouds,  birds,  and  insects.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  medicine  society  slat-altars,  and  he 
was  told  by  one  informant  that  it  was  a  "map 
of  the  world."  White  adds  that  he  had  seen 
similar  things  at  Sia  and  San  Felipe.201  And 
during  the  Shalako  ceremony  at  Zuni,  it  is  ap- 
parently sometimes  the  practice  to  hang  a 
decorated  blanket  from  the  rafters  of  the  cere- 
monial room  at  one  side  of  the  slat-altar.-02 
True,  the  Indians  do  not  use  these  screens  as 
sunshades,  nor  would  they  so  profane  a  sacred 
object  by  secular  use.  But  we  are  not  certain 
that  Espejo  actually  saw  the  tirasoles  used  in 
that  manner  either:  he  refers  merely  to  "shad- 
ows or  canopies."  When  we  recall  that  the 
painted  screens  of  the  Hopi  are  so  constructed 
as  to  be  rolled  around  two  long  poles,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  Roman  volumen,  and 
that  Espejo  can  hardly  have  seen  any  such  thing 

'"""Stephen,  1936,  pp.  299,  308-09,  321;  pis.  10,  11. 
Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1893,  pi.  1.  Fewkes,  1900c,  pp. 
607-08,  pi.  32. 

1,11  'White,  1942,  p.  343. 

202  Such  a  blanket  is  illustrated  but  not  explained  in 
Bunzel,  1932,  pi.  26. 

500  These  magnificent  murals  were  recovered  bv  an 
expedition  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 


actually  in  use  during  the  enactment  of  a  cere- 
monial, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  he 
mistook  the  nature  and  purpose  of  such  a 
screen,  standing  perhaps  in  the  corner  of  a 
room  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  ascribed 
to  it  a  purpose  more  consonant  with  Spanish 
notions  of  utility.  It  should  be  added,  inciden- 
tally, that  Luxan  is  silent  on  the  whole  subject. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  is  admittedly  tenu- 
ous and  inconclusive,  but  it  is  presented  as  a 
provocative  lure  for  further  investigation  on 
the  subject  of  possible  affiliations  between  the 
modern  Hopi  Water  Serpent  screen  and  some- 
thing similar  that  may  have  existed  four  cen- 
turies earlier  among  the  Keres. 

While  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  it  may  well  be 
added  that  parasols  or  sunshades  were  used  bv 
the  Mayas  and  also,  I  believe,  in  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  outstanding  pictorial  example  of 
their  use  is  provided  by  the  recently  discovered 
mural  paintings  from  the  Old  Empire  Maya 
site  of  Bonampak,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  in  which  a 
procession  of  full-length  human  figures  is 
shown,  several  of  whom  carry  circular  fringed 
parasols,  very  much  like  the  Chinese  variety.203 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  something  of  the 
same  sort  may  have  found  its  way  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Pueblos. 

TUSAYAN 

At  this  point  we  will  not  discuss  the  mural 
decorations  of  Pueblo  IV  date  in  the  Hopi 
country,  since  that  subject  will  be  the  main 
burden  of  this  volume.  But  in  order  to  com- 
plete our  survey  of  the  field  at  a  time  just  prior 
to  the  first  Spanish  incursions,  we  must  note 
the  fact  that  elaborate  wall  paintings  did  exist 
then  in  at  least  two  of  the  large  Jeddito  villages, 
namely  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a.  In  addition,  a 
small  fragment  of  painted  plaster  without  de- 
cipherable design  was  recovered  by  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  Expedition  from  a  small  ruin 
known  as  Pink  Arrow,  on  the  eastern  portion 
of  Jeddito  Mesa,  just  west  of  the  Jeddito  Trad- 
ing; Post.2"4 

in  1947,  and  copies  made  bv  the  Guatemalan  artist, 
Antonio  Tejeda. 

-"  A  full  report  of  this  excavation  will  be  contained 
in  a  forthcoming  publication  in  this  series.  Among  the 
several  brief  reports  of  the  excavation  of  Awatovi  and 
Kawaika-a  that  have  already  been  published  are  the 
following:  Brew,  1937,  1939a,  1939b.  Dunn,  1951. 
Hall,  1947. 
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It  is  curious  that  although  several  Spanish 
expeditions  visited  the  towns  of  the  Hopi 
country,  not  one  of  the  chroniclers  thereof 
makes  anv  mention  of  painted  walls  in  them. 
Since  we  know  from  the  archaeological  investi- 
gations at  Awatovi  that  mural  paintings  existed 
contemporaneously  in  the  kivas  of  at  least  that 
village,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  either  that  the 
Hopi  successfully  excluded  the  Spaniards  from 
their  ceremonial  rooms,  that  the  visitors  were 
less  observant  of  detail  than  they  usually  were 
elsewhere,  or,  what  seems  most  plausible,  that 
any  existing  mural  paintings  had  been  ob- 
scured, after  serving  their  ceremonial  purpose, 
by  a  fresh  coat  of  plaster,  thus  presenting  to  the 
Spaniards  unadorned  wall  surfaces  as  discussed 
on  pages  73-75,  herein.  Thus  the  absence  of 
record  of  mural  decoration  cannot  be  taken  as 
proof  positive  of  its  non-existence. 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  PUEBLO   IV 

Thus,  we  see  the  custom  of  mural  paint- 
ing, in  the  sixteenth  century,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  Pueblo  area.  The  tan- 
gible evidence  is  not  homogeneous  or  complete, 
but  from  the  examples  that  are  documented  we 
are  warranted  in  the  postulation  of  the  trait 
throughout  the  area,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Pueblos  on  the  extreme  eastern  periphery  to 
the  Hopi  and  Zuni  villages  at  the  northwest 
and  southwest  borders,  and  perhaps  southward 
into  Chihuahua.  Since  Pueblo  IV  has  been 
heretofore  a  relatively  neglected  period  in 
Pueblo  history,  we  may  hope  that  further  ex- 
cavations will  add  colorful  details  to  the  picture 
that  is  at  present  only  indicated  in  outline. 

PUEBLO  V 

From  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth,  incredibly  little  is 
known  of  the  elements  of  Pueblo  life,  the  pau- 
city of  data  being  partly  referable  to  the  de- 
struction of  most  of  the  archives  of  New  Mex- 
ico during  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680-92,  partly 
to  the  neglect  and  destruction  of  later  records 
by  the  American  authorities  after  the  occupa- 
tion in  1 846,  partly  to  the  absence  of  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  existing  official 
and  ecclesiastical  libraries  in  Mexico  and  Spain. 
A  further  reason  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  after 
the  first  fine  frenzy  of  exploration  and  the 
frustrated  dreams  of  exploitation  and  conver- 


sion had  dulled  into  the  monotony  of  quotidian 
life  for  the  lonely  Spaniards  of  this  northern 
outpost,  there  was  probably  little  stimulus  for 
a  circumstantial  study  and  recording  of  the 
habits  and  private  lives  of  the  Indians.  The 
Spanish  soldiers,  priests,  and  administrators 
were  not  the  avid  scholars  of  our  latter-day 
Epoch  of  Ethnographers  nor  were  they  any 
longer  the  wide-eyed  adventurers  of  the  swash- 
buckling generation  of  the  Conquest.  The  lat- 
ter, it  must  be  said  in  all  justice,  possessed  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  of  their  new 
land  and  its  people,  and  numbered  among 
themselves  many  whose  objective  approach 
and  keen  apperception  entitle  them  to  a  share 
in  the  creation  of  the  best  traditions  of  scien- 
tific ethnography. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  in  any  case,  it  is  true 
that  we  have  next  to  nothing'  from  contem- 
porary sources  on  any  phase  of  Pueblo  life  up 
to  about  1846  and  after.  Nor  is  there  much 
data  compiled  from  archaeological  researches 
in  the  remains  of  that  period.  With  the  excep- 
tions of  Pecos  and  Awatovi,  no  major  Pueblo 
ruin  of  the  historic  period  has  been  compre- 
hensively excavated,  and  the  work  at  these  two 
has  not  vet  been  fully  reported  in  published 
form.  Some  work  has  been  done  at  Jemez  and 
among  some  of  the  Saline  villages,  but  this  has 
been  mostly  centered  on  the  mission  churches 
and  other  Spanish  structures  built  there  during 
the  days  of  occupation. 

Following  the  United  States'  acquisition  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  however,  a  period 
of  fresh  exploration  of  the  area  began,  and  this 
new  interest  in  the  history  and  prehistory  of 
the  native  Indians  has  continued  in  full  flood 
up  to  the  present  time.  Indeed,  in  contrast  to 
the  earlier  undernourishment  of  this  field  of 
knowledge,  there  has  now  developed  a  glut 
of  intellectual  fare,  spawned  by  the  printing 
presses  of  America,  that  threatens  to  visit  upon 
future  Southwestern  anthropologists  the  hor- 
rid fate  of  Slovenly  Peter,  who  ate  much  more 
than  was  good  for  him  and  burst  neatly  into 
halves. 

The  spate  gathered  volume  and  momentum 
gradually,  however,  and  at  first  there  were 
only  the  rather  hurried  and  superficial,  even 
though  keen  and  invaluable,  observations  of 
Government  surveyors  and  Army  officers. 
For  convenience,  we  will  treat  the  data  that 
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bears  upon  our  subject  partlv  in  a  geographical 
and  partlv  in  a  chronological  manner,  consider- 
ing for  each  modern  village  individually  all 
the  data  that  we  have  throughout  the  period 
from  1846  up  to  the  present  time,  without,  for 
the  time  being,  making  any  attempt  to  relate 
the  separate  items  of  information,  or  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  them,  either  to  each  other 
or  to  the  special  topic  of  the  mural  paintings 
of  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a. 

JEMEZ 

Because  there  is  perhaps  a  fuller  documen- 
tation of  the  modern  mural  paintings  at  Jemez 
than  at  anv  other  pueblo,  we  will  first  consider 
it  in  some  detail.  The  basic  document  on 
Jemez  was  the  report  bv  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
Simpson  of  a  trip  made  bv  him  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  M. 
Washington,  in  August  and  September,  1849, 
from  Santa  Fe  through  the  Canvon  de  Chellv, 
to  Zuni  and  return.  Lieutenant  Simpson  was 
an  interested  and  careful  observer  and  it  is 
worthwhile  to  quote  his  remarks  at  length: 

Finishing  our  examination  at  the  church,  we  visited 
the  estufas =M  of  the  town,  of  which  there  are  two. 
Both  are  one  story  high  and  .  .  .  have  no  doors  or 
windows  laterally,  and  are  only  accessible  from  above, 
througli  the  flat  roof.  .  .  .  On  the  walls  were  repre- 
sentative drawings  of  plants,  birds,  and  animals  — 
the  turkey,  the  deer,  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  dog, 
being  plainly  depicted;  none  of  them,  however,  ap- 
proaching to  exactness,  except  the  deer,  the  outline  of 
which  showed  certainlv  a  good  eve  for  proportions. 
For  an  exact  picture  of  these,  both  as  regards  details 
of  form  and  color,  and  also  as  respects  the  dingy, 
smoky  complexion  of  the  walls  upon  which  they  are 
painted,  I  refer  the  reader  to  plates  7,  8,  9,  10  and  n. 

Upon  questioning  Hosta  (he  was  governor  of 
Jemez)  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  these  estufas,  he 
informed  us  that  they  were  after  the  custom  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  for  that  reason  thev  were  not  allowed 
to  give  them  up.  .  .  . 

05  The  Spanish  word  estufa,  meaning  properly  ei- 
ther stove  or  sweathouse,  was  generally  applied  to 
Pueblo  ceremonial  rooms  bv  the  earlv  explorers,  and 
persisted  in  use  until  the  late  nineteenth  centurv.  It 
was  apparently  used  in  the  latter  sense  of  a  sweathouse, 
very  likely  because  the  rooms  were  in  fact  very  hot 
and  sweaty.  The  term  was  misleading,  however,  since 
it  described  the  actual  sudatorv  used  by  the  Navahos 
and  other  tribes  far  more  appropriately  than  it  did  the 
completely  different  Pueblo  ceremonial  chamber.  Ap- 


To  the  question  of  the  object  of  the  paintings  upon 
the  walls  of  the  estufa,  he  said  they  were  por  bonito 
(for  ornament).  The  circles  represent  the  sun  and 
moon;  the  semi-circles,  clouds;  and  the  barbed  zig-zag 
line,  the  forked,  destructive  lightning.  The  emblem 
of  good  lightning  he  represented  in  pencil  upon  my 
note-book  as  terminating  more  bluntly.200 

The  paintings  are  reproduced  in  color  in 
the  plates  referred  to  from  what  appear  to  be 
faithful  drawings  bv  R-  H.  Kern,  and  thev 
deserve  some  commentary,  although  Simpson 
apparentlv  elicited  no  explanation  of  their 
ceremonial  significance,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  unsuspecting  of  that  feature  since  he 
seems  to  have  accepted  gullibly  the  evasion  of 
the  craftv  Hosta  that  thev  were  merely  por 
bonito.  Plate  7  in  Simpson's  report  shows,  as 
he  said,  two  light  blue  deer,  that  are  surpris- 
ingly naturalistic  and  convincing  despite  their 
simplicity  and  their  anatomical  inaccuracies. 
Both  appear  to  be  females  (at  least  no  horns 
are  shown)  and  although  their  bodies  are  dis- 
posed in  opposition,  both  are  looking  in  the 
same  direction,  the  one  at  the  left  gazing 
straight  ahead,  while  its  companion  at  the 
right  turns  her  head  completely  about  in  order 
to  look  back  over  her  rump.  These  animals 
were  certainlv  executed  with  great  assurance 
and  freedom  and  are  vividly  suggestive  of  the 
alert  tenseness  of  two  deer  suddenly  startled 
by  an  unexplained  sound.  As  skillful  examples 
of  primitive  art  thev  deserve  notice,  and  also 
as  rare  instances  of  the  naturalistic  in  Pueblo 
draftsmanship,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  nearly  all 
Pueblo  painting  is  highly  stylized  or  geom- 
etric in  character.  This  feature,  indeed,  creeps 
into  the  picture  of  the  deer,  for  at  the  ex- 
treme right  margin  occur  three  semi-ellipses 
composed  of  concentric  alternate  black  and 
white  lines.  This  is  a  device  that  recurs  in 
other  Jemez  mural  paintings,  and  may  be 
imagined  to  represent  clouds.207 

parcntly,  Major  Powell  was  the  first  to  suggest  its 
abandonment  in  this  context  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  the  Hopi  word  kiva,  which  applies  precisely  to 
that  sort  of  room.  Victor  Mindeleff  followed  the  sug- 
gestion in  1 89 1  and  kiva  has  since  that  time  been  almost 
universally  employed  for  this  purpose.  See  Mindeleff, 
1 891,  p.  111. 

:m  Simpson,  1850,  p.  67;  pis.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

"07  See  also  Simpson,  1850,  pis.  8,  9;  and  Reagan, 
191 4,  pis.  1,  3,  6. 
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Plate  8  of  Simpson's  report  is  much  more 
crudely  executed.  It  shows  a  wall  divided  into 
two  panels,  the  left  one  being  partly  filled  with 
three  black  and  two  blue  birds  of  indeterminate 
species  and  a  pink  quadruped  with  large 
pointed  ears.  Above  this  galaxy  of  creatures 
occurs  a  blue  disk  with  red  border,  from  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  poles  of  which  protrude 
white  rhomboidal  extensions  (lightning?). 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  sun.2"s  To  the  right 
is  a  fairly  realistic  squash  or  melon  vine  exec- 
uted in  black  lines,  as  well  as  some  Jemezian 
doodles  in  blue  and  red.  At  the  right  margin 
recur  the  white  and  black  concentric  semi- 
ellipses  referred  to  above. 

The  right-hand  panel  of  plate  8  contains 
three  black  birds  and  two  blue  quadrupeds,  all 
very  childishly  drawn,  and  again  five  of  the 
black  and  white  ellipses  at  the  right  margin. 
From  one  ellipse  extends  a  rectangular  zigzag 
in  blue  with  a  red  tip,  doubtless  the  beneficent 
or  "female"  lightning. 

Simpson's  plate  10  is  another  and  more  elab- 
orate squash  vine,  replete  with  ripening  fruit 
and  flowers.  It  is  done  in  blue  and  white,  and 
while  fairly  realistic  it  is  not  a  mature  or 
sophisticated  product. 

Plate  1 1  is  another  instance  of  small  care- 
lessly grouped  quadrupeds,  but  this  time  they 
are  presided  over  by  a  white  disk  within  a  red 
border,  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  poles 
of  which  extend  pairs  of  elongated  white  tri- 
angles embellished  with  red  stripes  or  red 
bases.  On  the  analogy  of  a  very  similar  device 
pictured  by  Reagan  at  a  later  date  from  Jemez 
this  may  represent  the  moon.209  Certain  minor 
features  of  this  decoration  are  of  interest,  how- 
ever. At  the  extreme  lower  right-hand  corner 
is  represented  a  reclining  deer,  this  time  with 
horns.  I  know  of  no  other  instance  in  kiva 
mural  painting  in  which  an  animal  is  thus  de- 
picted as  crouching  on  the  ground  with  legs 
tucked  under  the  body.  His  head  is  at  the  alert 
as  he  looks  backward  across  his  rump,  where, 
in  the  direction  of  his  glance,  a  little  drama  is 
being  played  out.  There  a  very  crudely  drawn 
man  in  black  appears  to  be  shooting  an  arrow 

208  Reagan,  1914,  pi.  1. 

209  Reagan,  1914,  pi.  7. 

210  This  Jemez  example  suggests  some  of  those  of 
Layout  Group  I  in  the  Jeddito  kivas.   See  pp.  107-10, 


at  three  blue  quadrupeds,  one  of  which  is  de- 
picted upside  down  as  if  already  despatched. 

Plate  9  in  Simpson's  report  presents  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  in  kiva  wall  paintings, 
but  one  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  study 
further  in  connection  with  some  of  the  Jed- 
dito murals.210  At  this  point  we  shall  only 
briefly  describe  the  Jemez  examples,  and  post- 
pone their  comparative  analysis.  The  wall 
surface  of  this  example  is  divided  approxi- 
mately in  halves  by  a  vertical  line,  and  each 
side  is  occupied  by  a  geometric  device  the 
base  of  which  is  composed  of  two  terraced 
right  triangles,  oriented  so  that  the  terraced 
sides  face  inward,  and  the  bases  are  in  contact 
forming  a  continuous  horizontal  line.  Arching 
above  the  double-stepped  figure  is  a  semi- 
circular "rainbow"  in  four  colors.  Within  the 
arch  of  the  "rainbow"  and  resting  upon  the 
terraces  are  representations  of  bowls,  plants, 
and  human  figures,  the  latter  apparently  being 
"flute  players,"  although  Simpson  quoted  his 
informant  Hosta  as  saying  that  they  represent 
"the  adjutants  of  Montezuma,  who  are  sound- 
ing a  call  to  him  for  rain."  211  Other  embellish- 
ments occur,  such  as  squares  and  circles  of  vari- 
ous colors,  growing  plants,  and  lightning. 
Along  both  vertical  borders  of  the  background 
area  are  columns  of  the  same  semi-ellipses 
previously  described. 

The  next  published  reference  to  Jemez 
murals  is  a  brief  note  by  Garrick  Mallery  in 
1 88 1,  in  which  he  illustrates  two  forms  of 
lightning,  one  with  a  rectangular  tip  and  the 
other  with  an  arrow-point  tip.  These  are  re- 
produced from  photographs  taken  by  W.  H. 
Jackson,  and  are  said  to  represent  the  "harm- 
less" and  the  "destructive  or  fatal"  lightning 
respectively.  Each  one  extends  horizontally 
from  between  a  column  of  semi-circles  remi- 
niscent of  the  semi-ellipses  of  Simpson's  illus- 
trations.212 He  also  reproduces  the  illustration 
of  "Montezuma's  adjutants"  from  Simpson's 
plate  9.213 

Captain  John  G.  Bourke,  of  the  3rd  LI.  S. 
Cavalry,  traveled  through  the  Southwest  in 
188 1  and  visited  most  of  the  Pueblo  villages. 

1 17-10. 

211  Simpson,  1850,  p.  67. 

2,2  Mallerv,  1881,  p.  373;  figs.  188,  189. 

213  iMallen-,  i88i,pl.  184. 
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He  was  an  interested  and  keen  observer  and 
must  have  been  an  ingratiating  visitor  as  well, 
for  in  most  instances  the  Indians  received  him 
cordially  and  accorded  him  access  to  many 
phases  of  their  private  lives,  including  kiva 
ceremonies.  Bourke  kept  a  full  diary  of  his 
trip,  and  this  has  been  edited  by  Professor 
Lansing  B.  Bloom.-14  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  quote  frequently  from  it.  Bourke  was  at 
Jemez  in  November,  1881,  and  entered  two 
kivas    there.     The    first    had    plastered    walls 

covered  with  figures,  of  sun,  moon,  morning  star, 
evening  star,  buffalo,  pumpkin,  corn,  deer,  horse, 
thunder,  clouds,  lightning,  snakes  and  sea-serpents.  .  .  . 
The  second  Estufa  had  pictures  in  large  size,  and, 
like  those  in  first  extremely  well  done,  of  turkeys,  two 
eagles  fighting,  hares,  morning  star,  moon,  dipper  of 
seven  stars.  Bean  plant,  Watermelon  vine,  Deer,  Light- 
ning, Corn,  Indians  shooting  turkeys  (with  bow  and 
arrows)  — the  turkeys  on  a  tree.  An  Eagle  grasping 
a  fawn  in  its  talons;  a  star;  another  turkey;  a  man  on 
horseback,  a  duck,  and  Eagle  chasing  ducks.  These 
paintings  in  both  Estufas  were  extremely  well  drawn 
and  faithfully  colored.as 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  Bourke  did  not  repro- 
duce these  scenes  of  frenzied  activity.  But 
we  can  imagine  them  fairly  adequately  by 
analogy  with  the  drawings  of  Kern. 

A  much  more  extensive  coverage  of  Jemez 
interior  decoration  was  provided,  however,  by 
Albert  B.  Reagan,  who  was  United  States 
Indian  Farmer  there  in  1899-1900,  and  who  so 
successfully  established  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  people  that  he  was  permitted 
a  freedom  probably  never  accorded  to  any 
other  stranger.  Reagan  was  frequently  allowed 
to  see  kiva  interiors  "at  will"  during  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremonies,21"  and  although  he 
was  not  a  trained  anthropologist,  he  was  an 
interested  and  svmpathetic  observer,  if  some- 
thing of  a  romantic.  His  reports  on  the  in- 
tangibles of  Pueblo  religious  thought  are  per- 
haps somewhat  colored  by  his  imagination,  but 
his  objective  descriptions  are  undoubtedly 
accurate. 

In  19 14.  Reagan  published  what  he  called  a 

""Bloom,  1938. 

21'' Bourke.  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  228. 


"historical  novel"  under  the  title  Don  Diego 
or  the  Fueblo  Uprising  of  16 So.217  This  is  a 
fictional  tale,  in  which  a  vivid  and  probably  a 
fairly  true  picture  of  life  at  Jemez  in  1680  is 
reconstructed.  In  the  course  of  its  telling, 
Reagan  goes  into  much  detail  concerning  cere- 
monial rites  and  paraphernalia,  including  sev- 
eral illustrations  in  color  and  verbal  descrip- 
tions of  wall  paintings  and  masks.  Although 
projected  more  than  two  centuries  into  the 
past,  these  are  based  on  sketches  made  per- 
sonally in  the  kivas  in  1899  and  1900,218  and 
their  close  resemblance  in  many  details  to  the 
drawings  made  by  Kern  and  published  by 
Simpson  will  be  at  once  evident  upon  direct 
comparison. 

Plates  6  and  7  from  Don  Diego  are  strikingly 
similar  to  plate  9  from  Simpson,  and  must  have 
been  copied  from  originals  painted  for  the 
same  ceremonial,  although  the  name  and  occa- 
sion of  the  latter  are  not  stated  by  either  writer. 
Here  are  the  same  terraced  triangles,  the  same 
"rainbow"  and  very  similar  clouds  and  light- 
ning.  In  addition,  in  plate  7,  occur  represen- 
tations of  the  sun  and  moon  that  are  almost 
exactly  like  those  of  Simpson's  plates  8  and  11. 
Two  other  figures,  identified  by  Reagan  as 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Stars,  are  new,  how- 
ever. They  occur  again  in  plates  3  and  4  with 
vertical  borders  of  cloud  columns  and  light- 
ning,  while  plates  1  and  2  depict  the  sun  and 
moon  individually  in  almost  identical  settings. 
Reagan's  description  of  one  of  these  paintings 
is  worth  quotation: 

The  painting  on  the  chimnev  wall,  like  those  on  the 
masks,  had  central  figures  surrounded  at  the  sides  bv 
marginal  black  lines  representing  clouds.  From  these 
projected  inward,  one  above  another,  the  Rain  Snake, 
the  God  of  Bloom,  the  Red  Snake,  the  Bolt  Lightning. 
The  central  figure  in  this  case  was  the  Rainbow  in 
the  west.  It  rested  at  each  end  upon  four  pillars  of 
clouds.  Above  each  group  of  these  sat  a  water  jar 
from  which  the  God  of  Bloom  extended  skyward. 
From  beneath  each  group,  drops  of  rain  were  repre- 
sented as  falling  toward  the  earth.  From  the  rainbow- 
arch,  three  darts  of  protection  lifted  their  barbed 
points  on  high.    Beneath  the  arch  on  the  center  line 

"'"Reagan,  1906,  p.  243. 

=1T  Reagan,  1914. 

-,s  Reagan,  1927a,  p.  722. 
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were  drawings  of  the  sun,  moon  and  great  stars.  The 
sun  occupied  the  central  position,  the  moon  the  lower. 
The  morning  star  occupied  a  position  to  the  right  of 
the  major  symbols  within  the  arch,  the  evening  star 
a  position  to  the  left.aB 

Apparently,  this  description  applies  to  a  de- 
sign similar  to  but  not  exactly  like  that  illus- 
trated in  Reagan's  plate  6.  In  Hewett,  1938a, 
there  occurs  an  illustration  (fig.  17,  therein) 
that  is  quite  certainly  the  prototype  of 
Reagan's  description  quoted  above.  This  illus- 
tration is  published  without  comment  other 
than  the  caption:  "The  Universe,  Jemez  Kiva 
Painting."  22° 

An  interesting  complexity  arises,  however, 
from  a  passage  in  Reagan,  191 7,  page  62.  This 
is  a  description  of  a  ceremony  in  the  "North 
estufa"  at  Jemez  on  August  z,  1900,  "to  prav 
for  rain  and  the  maturing  of  the  crops." 
Reagan  states  that  there  were  "symbolic  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  the  edifice"  and  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  "step-like  altar," 
which  he  says  "had  an  upright  back  piece  on 
which  were  paintings  like  those  on  the  masks." 
He  continues  with  a  detailed  description  of  one 
of  these  paintings,  almost  verbatim  the  same 
as  that  quoted  above  from  Don  Diego,  page 
97.  Afterwards  he  adds,  "The  altar  was  of 
stone  and  without  ornamentation." 

What  the  net  result  of  all  this  comes  to  I 
am  not  sure,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  of  importance. 
Were  the  paintings  in  the  Jemez  kivas  act- 
ually mural  decorations,  as  is  so  often  stated; 
were  they  applied  to  some  sort  of  wooden  up- 
right that  served  as  a  background  for  a  simple 

219  Reagan,  1914,  p.  97;  reprinted  almost  verbatim  in 
Reagan,  1917,  p.  62. 

~°  The  general  character  of  the  draftsmanship  is 
stronglv  suggestive  of  that  of  Reagan  as  displaved  in 
his  other  drawings.  It  is  reprinted  in  Underhill,  1944, 
pi.  6(3)  and  is  described  therein  on  page  126  as  "verv 
ancient  and  of  common  knowledge  among  all  the 
Pueblo  villages.  Herein  is  disclosed  the  essential  struc- 
ture of  an  esoteric  world."  A  further  description  oc- 
curs on  page  129  of  Underhill.  No  source  reference  is 
provided  and  I  am  unable  to  determine  positively 
when  and  by  whom  it  was  first  published. 

221  See  p.  101,  note  368,  and  pp.  319-23. 

"Reagan,  1914,  pi.  8;  figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  See  also 
fig.  10.  which  shows  two  snakes  painted  on  the  beam 
of  a  Jemez  kiva. 

The  colored  plates  from  Don  Diego,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  were  originally  published  in 


stone  altar;  or  were  the  two  methods  optional? 
We  will  have  occasion  to  consider  this  matter 
further  in  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  mural 
paintings  from  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a.221 

Other  illustrations  in  Don  Diego  portray 
masks  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  verv  much 
like  the  mural  representations  of  the  same.222 

Further  exposition  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
devices  shown  in  these  illustrations  is  set  forth 
in  Reagan's  somewhat  prolix  and  fanciful  prose 
in  the  captions  to  his  plates  as  well  as  in  his 
text,223  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Reagan  was  a  prolific  writer  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  he  published  several  short  pop- 
ular articles  on  the  Jemez  kiva  wall  paintings. 
In  general,  these  were  resumes  or  reprints  of 
parts  of  Don  Diego  and  contain  little  or  no 
new  material  of  importance.  References  to 
them  have  been  included  in  the  appropriate 
notes  appended  to  the  preceding  discussion. 

But  the  only  really  adequate  anthropological 
treatment  of  Jemez  has  been  that  of  Mrs.  Elsie 
Clews  Parsons,224  who  adds  something  but  not 
a  great  deal,  to  our  knowledge  of  kiva  wall 
painting  there.  Mrs.  Parsons  never  actually 
entered  either  of  the  two  Jemez  kivas  and  her 
information  about  them  is  derived  from  Simp- 
son's report  and  from  modern  Indian  inform- 
ants. She  says  that  the  wall  paintings  in  both 
are  substantially  identical  and  presents  colored 
plates  of  a  number  of  details,  but  no  complete 
designs.  Perhaps  her  informant  was  reluctant 
to  convey  the  entire  arrangement.  These  de- 
tails were  drawn,  apparently  with  colored 
crayon,  by  "a  townsman" 225  and  include 
snakes,   lightning,   the  sun  and  moon,   and   a 


half-tone  in  Reagan,  1904.  pp.  201-04.  They  have  since 
been  reprinted  several  times  in  half-tone  as  follows: 

Plate  1  — Reagan,  1915,  p.  44;  1922,  p.  21. 

Plate  2 — Reagan.  1915,  p.  345;  1917,  p.  54;  1922,  p. 
2;.    Dietrich.  1936,  p.  23. 

Plate  3  —  Reagan,  191 5,  p.  343;  191 7,  p.  56. 

Plate  6  —  Reagan,  191 7,  p.  50;  1922,  p.  20. 

Plate  7  —  Reagan,  1917,  p.  48;  1922,  p.  19;  1926,  p. 
149. 

Plate  8  —  Reagan.  1922,  p.  17. 

Variations  of  the  star  design  are  shown  in  Reagan, 
1915,  p.  346;  1917,  p.  47;  1922,  p.  24. 

^Reagan,  191 4,  pp.  3-5,  52,  54. 

"'Parsons,  1925a,  p.  13,  note  1. 

""'Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  3,  a,  b,  c,  d;  pi.  4,  c,  e.  Com- 
pare with  Simpson,  1850,  pis.  9  and  11,  and  with  Rea- 
gan, 1914,  pis.  6  and  7. 
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design  very  much  like  those  illustrated  bv 
Simpson  and  Reagan  with  the  two  terraced 
triangular  bases  surmounted  by  a  rainbow, 
but  lacking  the  details  of  heavenly  bodies, 
flautists,  snakes,  clouds,  lightning,  etc.,  that 
are  depicted  in  the  drawings  of  the  earlier 
writers.2-6  Although  Airs.  Parsons  ignored 
Reagan  as  an  authority,  I  believe  that  he  is 
entitled  to  respect  because  of  his  unquestion- 
ably unique  opportunity  for  personal  observa- 
tions. About  all  that  we  can  derive  from  Mrs. 
Parsons,  therefore,  is  that  kiva  walls  were  still 
being  painted  ceremonially  at  Jemez  in  the 
early  1920's  about  as  they  had  been  since  at 
least  1S49.  Only  two  further  mentions  of  this 
feature  of  ceremonial  life  at  Jemez  are  known: 
Bandelier  noted  the  execution  of  "symbolic 
paintings"  for  the  "secret  dances  or  rites  .  .  . 
performed  in  the  estufa,"  22T  and  .Mrs.  Lucy 
W.  W.  Wilson  states  (without,  however,  cit- 
ing her  authority)  that  "on  the  walls  of  the 
kivas  of  .  .  .  Jemez"'  the  Awanyu  or  Plumed 
Serpent  is  depicted  as  shown  in  an  accompany- 
ing drawing. 22S 

THE  KERESAN   VILLAGES 

From  the  group  of  seven  Keresan  towns, 
very  little  first-hand  material  has  been  reported 
concerning  the  ceremonial  aspects  of  village 
life.  Leslie  A.  White  is  probably  the  only 
really  well-informed  student  of  the  Keres,  and 
even  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  witness  the 
esoteric  ritual  or  even  to  learn  very  much 
about  it  from  informants.  What  little  we  do 
know  of  kiva  decoration  will  be  summarized, 
however. 

Santo  Domingo.  In  August,  1881,  Captain 
John  G.  Bourke  visited  this  village  and  had 
the  temerity  to  enter  one  of  the  kivas  during 
the  progress  of  a  ceremony.  He  was  hilari- 
ously but  forcibly  ejected  almost  at  once,  but 
during  his  momentary  intrusion  he  did  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  kiva  interior,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  a  good-natured  account  of  the  epi- 
sode, and  it  is  significant  that  he  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  painting  upon  the  walls.2-0   Bandelier 

~e  Parsons,  1925a. 

™  Bandelier,  1890-92,  part  1  (vol.  3),  p.  300. 
2=8  Wilson,  1918b,  p.  319;  fig.  29. 
^Bourke,  1884,  pp.  21-24. 


was  never  able  to  learn  anything  of  Santo 
Domingo  ceremonialism.230 

Dr.  White  has  done  a  systematic  ethno- 
graphic study  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  in  his 
preface  he  points  out  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  worked,  and  repeatedlv  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos 
"it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  ethnological 
work  in  the  open"  and  that  "Santo  Domingo 
is  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  all,"  where 
no  white  man  may  spend  a  night  and  where 
the  school  teacher  is  excluded  from  the  village 
during  days  of  masked  dancing.231  He  secured 
all  his  data  on  ceremonialism  away  from  the 
village  and  from  three  informants,232  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  notes  on  the 
kivas  are  very  meager.  His  report  does  con- 
tain, however,  the  drawing  of  a  "Painting  on 
the  wall  of  the  house  where  the  Cikame- 
Squash  masks  are  stored,"  233  but  nothing  is 
said  about  this  in  the  text  and  it  is  not 
perfectly  clear  whether  or  not  White  actually 
saw  it  himself.  From  its  description,  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  in  a  kiva,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
mural  decoration. 

Although  the  painting  is  elaborate,  there  is 
nothing  very  unusual  in  its  design,  which  is 
constructed  of  a  wide  horizontal  band,  sub- 
divided by  terraced  lines  into  triangular  areas 
of  different  colors,  and  surmounted  by  a  pile 
of  semi-circular  clouds,  also  of  several  colors, 
and  six  tiers  high.  At  either  end  of  the  hori- 
zontal band  appear  simplified  masks,  painted 
yellow,  each  one  with  a  black  beard,  a  parrot 
feather  headdress,  and  two  bolts  of  barbed 
lightning  extending  from  the  temples.  From 
the  central  band  depend  rain  lines,  and  below 
these  are  two  black  lightning  snakes. 

Cochiti.  Little  is  known  of  the  interiors  of 
the  kivas  of  this  village.  The  only  person  who 
has  ever  been  in  a  good  position  to  make  de- 
tailed observations  has  been  Father  Noel 
Dumarest  who  lived  there  as  the  resident  priest 
from  1894  to  1900.  Father  Dumarest  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Indians  and  evidently 
was  well  received  by  them.   His  notes,  edited 

230 Bandelier,  1890-92,  part  1    (vol.  3),  p.  293. 
131  White,  1935,  pp.  7,  95-96. 
-White,  1935,  p.  8. 
-33  White,  1935,  fig.  16. 
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bv  Mrs.  Parsons,  are  full  and  explicit  in  many 
things,  but  he  refers  to  kivas  in  onlv  one  or 
two  instances  and  savs  nothing  whatever 
about  their  interiors.234 

The  peripatetic  Captain  Bourke,  however, 
did  see  the  interiors  of  two  kivas  at  Cochiti  in 
November,  1881,  and  made  some  brief  notes: 
"Two  Estufas.  First  .  .  .  plastered  within 
and  without;  whitewashed  within  .  .  .  green 
corn  painted  on  walls  .  .  .  Second  Estufa  — 
identical  with  first.   Cross  on  wall."  235 

San  Felipe.  Again,  our  onlv  modern  au- 
thoritv  on  this  village  is  Dr.  White,  who  has 
published  a  studv  on  the  basis  of  two  field  trips 
made  in  the  1020's.  Although  he  does  not  ex- 
presslv  sav  so,  his  data  on  esoteric  topics  ap- 
parentlv  was  derived  from  informants,  and 
while  lie  brieflv  describes  and  illustrates  some 
altars  and  refers  to  a  "meal  painting"  236  (not 
described  or  illustrated),  there  occurs  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  mural  decoration.237  Bourke 
likewise  saw  no  wall  paintings  in  the  two  kivas 
he  entered  there.238 

Santa  Ana.  Thanks  to  Dr.  White's  thirteen 
seasons  of  residence  in  Santa  Ana,  from  1928 
to  1 94 1,  we  have  a  more  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  this  village  than  of  any 
other  among  the  Keres.  But  even  here  Dr. 
White  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  live 
with  the  people,  and  he  reports  that  "virtually 
all  ethnographic  investigations  must  be  con- 
ducted awav  from  the  pueblo  and  in  the  strict- 
est secrecv."  239  Most  of  his  data  was  derived 
from  informants,  none  of  whom,  he  believed, 
was  well  informed  in  ceremonial  matters. 
"After  investigations  of  the  Keres  carried  on 
intermittentlv  for  more  than  twelve  vears,  the 
present  writer  feels  that  our  knowledge  todav 
is  little  more  than  superficial."  24°  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  we  have  little  rec- 
orded data  on  kiva  interiors,  but  it  is  significant 

231  Dumarest,  1919,  pp.  177,  184,  note  6,  206. 

^Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  235. 

238  White,  1932a,  pp.  5,  44-46;  fig.  12. 

237  As  an  additional  example  of  the  jealousv  with 
which  the  people  of  San  Felipe  have  guarded  their 
secrets,  we  mav  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  1 897, 
p.  83,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  "when  a  dance  is 
about  to  come  off  the  teacher  is  notified  beforehand 
what  he  shall  do.  If  it  be  an  ordinary  occasion  he  is 
locked  in  his  room  until  it  is  over;  if  of  a  deeply  re- 
ligious character,  they  compel  him  to  leave  the  town 


to  note  that  in  an  illustration  of  a  wooden  slat- 
altar  set  up  in  the  room  of  the  Cikame  medi- 
cine society,  there  appear  two  arrows,  said  to 
be  painted  on  the  wall,241  providing  at  least  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  mural 
painting  in  Santa  Ana  in  modern  times.  This 
is  strengthened  bv  two  reproductions  by 
Reagan  of  paintings  on  the  beams  of  a  kiva  at 
Santa  Ana.  One  is  evidently  a  rattlesnake, 
fairlv  realistically  drawn,  below  which  are 
two  zigzag  lines  of  barbed  lightning.242  The 
other  is  composed  of  two  barbed  lightning 
zigzags,  pointing  toward  each  other  ana 
colored  red.243  In  addition,  there  is  on  one  of 
the  kiva  walls  a  black  spiral  line  painted  upon  a 
red  disk.244  Bourke  entered  two  kivas  at  Santa 
Ana  in  1881,  but  describes  them  onlv  as  "white- 
washed." 245 

Sia.  The  village  is  now  a  sadly  depleted 
community,  but  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive studies  on  any  single  village  was  written 
about  it  bv  Mrs.  Matilda  Stevenson,  who  lived 
there  with  her  husband  in  the  early  1890's. 
She  was  well  liked  and  cordiallv  received,  and 
must  have  seen  some  of  the  esoteric  rituals,  for 
she  reports  that  "the  theurgists  .  .  .  graci- 
ously received  her  in  their  ceremonials,  reveal- 
ing secrets  more  precious  to  them  than  life 
itself,"  240  and  further  that  she  was  permitted 
to  take  flashlight  photographs  of  a  Snake  so- 
ciety altar.24"  But  even  she  characterizes  the 
inhabitants  for  "their  cunning  in  maintaining 
perfect  seclusion." 24S  Thus,  despite  her  op- 
portunities for  observation,  Mrs.  Stevenson 
makes  no  reference  to  mural  decoration,  and 
we  must  turn  again  to  Reagan,  who  was  there 
in  1899,  as  the  only  source  for  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  custom  there.  He  reports 
that  only  one  kiva  existed  and  that  "the  first 
time  the  writer  visited  it,  it  had  its  walls 
painted    in    representative    drawings    of   their 

entirely." 

238  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  214. 

39  White,  1942,  p.  9. 

""White,  1942,  pp.  11-12. 

2,1  White,  1942,  p.  332;  fig.  40. 

212  Reagan,  191 4,  p.  146. 

2,3  Reagan,  191 4,  pi.  8;  fig.  9. 

2"  Reagan,  1914,  pi.  8;  fig.  2. 

2,5  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  216. 

216  Stevenson,  1894,  p.  16. 

2,7  Stevenson,  1894,  p.  78. 

24S  Stevenson,  1894,  p.  13. 
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deities,  but  on  his  next  visit  its  walls  were 
whitewashed  and  plain.  It  is  the  writer's  opin- 
ion that  the  Sia  Pueblos  whitewashed  their 
drawings  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  them. 
There  was  also  an  old  dilapidated  building 
there  with  religious  drawings  on  its  walls,  but 
as  the  building  was  open  to  the  village,  he  had 
no  chance  to  make  copies  of  them."  249  Prob- 
ably Reagan's  inference  that  the  obliteration 
was  effected  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting him  from  seeing  the  paintings  is  not 
warranted.  Doubtless,  they  would  have  been 
rubbed  out  or  covered  up  in  any  case  after 
having  served  their  purpose,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  discussed  on  pages  20-21. 

Bourke  was  at  Sia  in  1881  and  saw  two  kivas 
at  that  time,  both  of  which  he  entered.  They 
are  described  briefly,  one  as  plastered  and 
"washed  a  faint  yellow,"  the  other  as  not  even 
plastered.230  Nothing  is  said  of  wall  painting  in 
the  kivas,  but  in  a  dwelling  house  "there  were 
three  very  spirited  drawings  in  black,  on  the 
whitewashed  wall,  two  of  horses,  one  of  a 
bull."  251 

Laguna.  The  ethnographic  data  regarding 
ceremonialism  here  is  verv  meager.  I  have 
found  only  one  writer  who  has  actually  seen 
the  interior  of  a  Laguna  kiva  in  modern  times 
—  Dr.  P.  G.  S.  ten  Broeck,  who  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
in  1851-52.  He  provides  some  circumstantial 
detail  of  Pueblo  life  of  that  time,  and  says  that 
at  Laguna  "they  have  a  kind  of  underground 
room,  called  the  Estufa"  and  later  adds  that 
"the  governor  took  me  down  into  the  Estufa. 
...  I  saw  the  warriors  sitting  bolt  upright 
upon  a  bench  .  .  ."  252  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
existence  of  wall  decoration,  however,  and  an 
accompanying  illustration  of  the  csttifa  inter- 
ior shows  none.253 

Acoma.  Fortunately,  we  have  much  more 
extensive    data    on    modern   kiva    interiors   at 


'Reagan,  1917,  pp.  70-71. 
'Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p. 
Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p. 
!  Broeck,  1854,  pp.  76,  80. 
'  Broeck,  1854,  pi.  6. 
'  Bandelier,  1890-92,  vol.  3,  t 
1  Sedgwick,  1927,  p.  45. 
'White,  1932b. 
:  Stirling,  1942. 
'White,  1932b,  p.  113.    Sec  also  pp.  66  and  117, 
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Acoma  than  at  most  of  the  other  villages.  Al- 
though Bandelier 2M  did  not  mention  mural 
painting  there  in  his  day,  and  Mrs.  Sedgwick 
never  saw  the  interior  of  a  kiva  in  hers,255  we 
have  a  considerable  fund  of  information  from 
Leslie  A.  White 25C  and  Matthew  W.  Stir- 
ling.257 White  reports  that  incident  to  initia- 
tion into  medicine  societies  a  public  ceremony 
is  held  "in  their  chamber.  .  .  .  On  the  four 
walls  are  painted  an  eagle,  a  bear,  cloud  and 
rain  symbols,  a  water  snake,  a  koshare,  etc."  258 
These  designs  are  all  illustrated  in  the  same 
volume.259 

Stirling  also  illustrates  and  describes  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  room  of  one  of 
the  medicine  societies,  showing  essentially  the 
same  figures  as  those  recorded  by  White,260 
and  he  adds  some  interesting  folklore,  derived 
from  an  informant.  According  to  a  legend  of 
the  creation  of  the  Flint  medicine  society,  the 
original  initiates  thereof  "were  also  instructed 
how  to  paint  clouds  on  the  kiva  wralls.  .  .  . 
Then  they  were  instructed  how  to  get  power 
from  these  paintings.  They  were  to  rub  their 
backs  against  these  paintings  —  against  the 
north  wall  first."  2G1  Stirling  adds  a  further 
note  from  his  informant:  "They  paint  any- 
thing they  want  to  get  power  from.  Next  time 
there  might  be  other  paintings  [i.e.,  they 
change  the  designs  for  any  ceremony.]"262 

Mrs.  Parsons  adverts  briefly  to  wall  paint- 
ings at  Acoma  by  saying  that  "the  serpent 
painted  on  Acoma  kiva  walls  is  double- 
headed,"  263  and  again  that  "bears  are  painted 
with  a  shaman's  rattle  in  the  right  forepaw, 
and  two  eagle  feathers  in  the  left."  264 

THE  TANOAN   VILLAGES 

There  are  in  the  Pueblo  area  today  ten 
Tanoan-speaking  villages,  nine  of  which  are 
subdivided  into  three  groups  in  the  Rio 
Grande    Valley    (the    Northern    Tewa,    the 

where  mountain  lions  and  snakes  are  added  to  the 
menagerie. 

259  White,  1932b,  pi.  11,  (?,  b\  pi.  12,  a,  b. 

~m  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  10,  /;  pi.  11,  /,  2;  p.  121. 

""'  Stirling,  1942,  p.  41. 

202  Stirling,  1942,  p.  41,  note  5. 

203  Parsons,  1939,  p.  185,  note  *.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  illustration  in  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  10,  /. 

2M  Parsons,  1939,  p.  190,  note  *.  This  is  verified  by 
the  bear  reproduced  in  White,  1932b,  pi.  12,  a,  but  not 
by  those  illustrated  in  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  10,  /. 
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Southern  Tewa,  and  the  Tiwa),  the  tenth 
being:  the  village  of  Hano  on  First  Mesa  in  the 
Hopi  country.  Since  Hano  has  become  so 
closely  integrated  with  the  other  Hopi  vil- 
lages, it  will  be  considered  later  in  connection 
with  its  neighbors,  rather  than  with  its  linguis- 
tic affiliates  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  nine 
eastern  towns  will  be  grouped  together  for 
our  present  purpose,  since  thev  all  belong 
broadly  to  a  single  cultural  subdivision,  though 
differing  in  many  ways  from  each  other.  What 
meager  data  we  have  concerning  wall  paint- 
ings will  be  summarized  briefly  for  each  village. 

Isleta.  This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Tanoan  villages,  and  our  principal 
authority  upon  its  ethnography  is  Mrs.  Par- 
sons, who  published  in  1932  a  very  thorough 
monograph  on  all  phases  of  Isletan  life,265  in 
the  course  of  which  she  discusses  the  two 
curing  societies  called  Town  Fathers  and 
Laguna  Fathers,  each  of  which  possesses  a 
"ceremonial  chamber"  (not  referred  to  as  a 
kiva).266  On  the  walls  of  the  room  of  the 
Laguna  Fathers,  who  were  originally  immi- 
grants from  Laguna,  there  is  depicted  a  wide 
variety  of  painted  figures,  including  kilted 
dancers,  eagles,  badgers,  bears,  mountain  lions, 
snakes,  growing  plants,  lightning,  rainbow, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.267  According  to  the  illus- 
tration referred  to,  these  objects  are  painted 
all  around  the  room  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
manner,  and  without  any  apparent  effort  to 
integrate  them  into  a  single  coherent  pattern 
or  picture.  In  this  respect  they  are  more 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  murals  of  Kuaua 
than  of  those  of  the  Jeddito  Valley. 

The  kilted  anthropomorphic  figures  that 
appear  in  the  illustration  are  identified  as  the 
"patron  saints''  of  the  society,  who  live  to  the 
east  and  control  the  weather,26S  and  thev  are 
shown  carrying  what  appears  to  be  a  rattle  in 

^Parsons,  1932. 

288  Parsons,  1932,  p.  209. 

2,;7  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17;  pp.  355-56. 

26S  Parsons,  1932,  p.  344. 

208  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17.  Mrs.  Parsons,  in  a  later 
publication  (1939,  p.  190,  note  *)  says  that  on  Isletan 
walls  "bears  are  painted  with  a  shaman's  rattle  in  the 
right  forepaw  and  two  eagle  feathers  in  the  left."  I 
suspect  that  this  description  should  have  referred 
to  the  anthropomorphs,  however,  since  the  bear  shown 
in  plate  17  has  nothing  in  his  forepaws. 


the  right  hand  and  a  pair  of  feathers  in  the 
left.269  The  only  other  writer  to  mention  the 
subject  is  Stirling,  who  simply  states  that  kiva 
walls  are  painted  at  Isleta.270  Bourke  in  1881 
entered  one  kiva  at  Isleta,  but  describes  it 
merely  as  "neatly  plastered."  271 

Sandia.  When  Bourke  went  here  in  1881 
he  entered  a  kiva,  which  he  said  "has  no  wall 
decorations."  272  We  have  no  other  published 
reference  to  kiva  interiors. 

Tesuque.  Concerning  the  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia of  this  village  we  know  verv  little, 
and  the  only  published  reference  to  mural 
painting  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  who 
describes  a  row  of  X-marks  painted  on  a  kiva 
wall,  identified  as  the  tracks  of  a  chaparral 
cock.273  She  never  saw  a  ceremonial  at 
Tesuque,  however,  for  she  writes:  "Direct 
descriptions  of  altars  were  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible, to  elicit."  274  Bourke  went  into  a  kiva 
at  Tesuque  in  1881,  which  he  has  described, 
but  without  mention  of  mural  decoration,275 
and  he  says  that  "of  the  religion  of  the  people 
we  learned  nothing,  although  we  saw  in  nearly 
every  house  painted  pieces  of  wood  marked 
with  rude  representations  of  the  human  figure, 
probably  idols.  .  .  ."  276 

San  Ildefonso.  The  only  direct  descrip- 
tion that  I  have  seen  of  the  interior  of  a  kiva 
at  this  village  was  one  written  by  Carl  and 
Lillian  W.  Eickemever,  who  entered  a  kiva 
there  when  it  was  unoccupied  and  "found  little 
of  interest  in  the  bare  dark  room."  277  On  an- 
other occasion  they  were  in  a  kiva  during  a 
ceremony  but  have  nothing  to  say  regarding 
costumes,  paraphernalia,  or  decoration.278  Mrs. 
Lucy  W.  W.  Wilson,  however,  makes  the 
categorical  statement  that  the  Awanyu  or 
Plumed  Serpent  is  represented  "on  the  walls 
of  the  kivas  at  San  Ildefonso  and  Jemez,"  but 
she  fails  to  indicate  her  authority  for  this 
pronouncement.279 


270  Stirling,  1942,  p.  41,  note  4. 

271  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  196. 

272  Bourke,  in  Bloom.  1938,  p.  200. 
^Parsons,  1929,  fig.  13;  1939,  p.  356. 
271  Parsons.  1929,  p.  253. 

275  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1935,  p.  314. 
278  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1935,  p.  6. 
277  Eickemever.  1895,  p.  26. 
275  Eickemever,  1895,  p.  23. 
^'Wilson,  1918b,  p.  310;  fig.  29. 
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Santa  Clara.  Although,  as  usual,  there  is 
little  published  material  on  ceremonialism  at 
this  village,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  one 
brief  eve-witness  description  of  a  kiva  during 
a  ceremony,  by  Jean  Allard  Jeancon,  who 
believed  that  he  was  "possibly  one  of  the  first 
white  men  to  see  and  enjoy  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts." 2S0  He  describes  at  some  length  the 
ceremonial  paraphernalia,  among  which  was 
the  main  altar  against  the  west  wall.  "The 
altar  consists  of  a  reredos,  made  by  the  wall  of 
the  room,  upon  which  is  painted  a  rainbow."  281 
"The  south  altar  is  very  simple,  having  only 
the  cone,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  painted 
red,  and  a  single  band  of  yellow,  in  terraced 
form  on  the  wall  behind  it."  282  Similarly,  the 
east  wall  has  a  yellow  disk  "representing  the 
sun"  painted  upon  it,  while  the  north  wall  is 
decorated  with  a  terraced  red  line  surmount- 
ing a  yellow  crescent  moon.283 

San  Juan.  The  only  evidence  for  wall 
painting  at  San  Juan  is  provided  by  a  some- 
what equivocal  drawing,  made  by  a  native 
informant,  and  published  by  Mrs.  Parsons.284 
This  is  a  diagram  of  the  interior  arrangement 
of  a  kiva  for  the  installation  of  a  "Town  Chief- 
tain," and  it  contains  a  red  and  green  rainbow 
apparently  painted  on  one  wall.  This  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  however,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  the  text.  Bourke  in  1 88 1  de- 
scribed the  interior  of  a  kiva  but  without 
reference  to  wall  decoration.285 

Taos.  Three  modern  writers  have  described 
the  interior  of  Taos  kivas,  but  do  not  include 
therein  any  mention  of  wall  painting.280 

Nambe.  The  only  reference  to  painted  walls 
here  are  short  notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Harrington, 
who  said  of  the  only  kiva  in  the  village  in 
1908:  "It  contains  some  faces  of  kasa  crudely 
painted  on  the  pillars  of  its  interior,"  2S7  and 
by  Dr.  Parsons  to  the  same  effect.288 

One  or  two  references  to  kiva  walls,  made  in 
general  terms  and  without  reference  to  par- 
ticular villages,  may  be  noted.   Bandelier  said, 

^Jeangon,  1926,  p.  134. 
281  Jeangon,  1926,  p.  136;  fig.  2. 
",2  Jeangon,  1926,  p.  137. 
1,3  Jeangon,  1926,  p.  137;  fig.  3. 
="  Parsons,  1929,  pi.  17. 
-'"'Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  263. 
■"'"Yarrow,  1879,  p.  327.  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p. 
49.  Miller,  1898,  p.  2d;  quoted  in  Dorsey,  1903,  p.  49. 


"The  interior  of  the  estufa,  unless  there  is 
some  cremony  to  take  place  .  .  .  has  nothing 
peculiar.  ...  It  is  a  bare  room.  .  .  .  The 
walls  are  usually  whitewashed."  2S9  And  Dr. 
Hodge  has  written:  "Generally  the  walls  of 
kivas  are  smoothly  plastered  and  are  without 
decoration  of  any  sort,  but  in  some  cases  the 
walls  have  paintings  of  anthropomorphic  or 
zoomorphic  beings,  which  pertain  to  Pueblo 
worship."  29°  A  general  statement  that  "about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  a.d.  (or  earlier  for 
all  we  know)  pueblo  people  began  to  paint 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  kivas"  is  contained  in 
Underhill,291  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
colors  and  techniques  used.  But  these  gen- 
eralizations add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

ZUNI 

For  whatever  reasons,  the  people  of  Zufii 
have  in  modern  times  been  much  more  readily 
disposed  toward  sharing  their  ceremonial 
secrets  with  white  men  than  have  their  Pueblo 
brethren  in  the  east.  And  we  have  a  number 
of  extraordinarily  comprehensive  and  penetrat- 
ing ethnographic  series  of  Zufii  studies,  made 
by  people  who  were  permitted  to  live  in  the 
villages  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  to  whom 
were  divulged  many  details  of  secular  and 
ceremonial  life.  The  first  of  these  observers, 
in  point  of  time,  was  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing, 
who  lived  at  Zufii  from  1879  to  1884,  and  who 
was  accepted  by  the  populace  as  virtually  one 
of  themselves.  In  a  popular  article  written 
after  his  early  days  at  Zufii,  he  describes  the 
ceremonial  room  (not  a  kiva)  of  the  Rattle- 
snake society,  "along  the  walls  of  which  were 
painted  figures  of  the  gods,  among-  them  a 
winged  human  monster  with  masked  face,  and 
a  giant  corn-plant  which  reached  from  floor 
to  ceiling  and  was  grasped  on  either  side  by  a 
mythologic  being."  2a2  In  another  connection, 
in  which  he  is  primarily  concerned  with  sand 
paintings  at  Zufii,  Cushing  likened  the  latter  to 


287  Harrington,  1916,  p.  361. 
888  Parsons,  1939,  p.  356. 
m Bandelier,  1890-92,  pp.  268-69. 
*°°  Hodge,  in  Aver,  1916,  p.  260,  note  40. 
3,1  Underhill,  1944,  pp.  128-29. 

m  Cushing,    1882-83,   P-   3°;   reprinted   in   Cushing 
194'-  P-  i°3- 
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"such  symbolic  and  sacramental  pictographs  as 
are  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  kivas,  tempo- 
rarily, as  appurtenances  to  the  dramaturgic 
ceremonials  of  the  cult  societies.  ...  In  such 
cases  paintings  typical  of  the  North,  West, 
South  and  East  are  made  on  the  four  corre- 
sponding walls  of  the  kiva,  whilst  the  lower 
region  is  represented  by  appropriate  powder 
or  paint-colored  sand  on  the  floor,  and  the 
upper  region  either  by  paintings  on  the  walls 
near  the  ceiling  or  on  stretched  skins  suspended 
from  the  latter."  293  Some  of  these  wall  paint- 
ings were  illustrated  with  drawings  by  W.  L. 
Metcalf  and  by  the  famous  Indian  painter 
Farny,  published  to  accompany  Cushing's 
article  of  1882-83.294 

During  this  same  period,  Bourke  passed  some 
time  at  Zufii  and  "looked  down  into  an  estufa" 
but  saw  no  mural  decoration.295  He  did,  how- 
ever, notice  that  one  room  of  a  dwelling  was 
"plastered  white  on  the  inside.  .  .  .  The  lower 
wall  of  the  room  had  painted  upon  it  in  quite 
good  style  an  antelope,  6"  in  length  and  nearly 
the  same  measurement  to  tip  of  horns."  296 

At  about  this  same  period,  Victor  Mindeleff 
visited  Zufii  and  made  some  observations  on 
the   existence  of  painted  walls,   although  he 

^Cushing,  quoted  in  Mallerv,  1893,  p.  210. 

3,1  Gushing,  1882-83.  On  page  500  appears  a  draw- 
ing of  "Ko-lo-\vissi,  God  of  the  Plumed  Serpent." 
Here  the  serpent  is  shown  with  its  bodv  extending 
horizontally  on  either  side  of  a  central  sun  disk;  be- 
neath it  are  two  dragonflies  and  a  crescent  moon. 

On  page  501  appear  some  rather  crude  and  perhaps 
merely  casual  drawings  of  a  deer,  a  mountain  sheep,  a 
bird,  and  a  masked  human  figure,  all  on  the  wall  of 
what  is  apparently  a  kiya. 

On  page  505  there  is  a  deer,  together  with  light- 
ning, a  dragonfly  and  two  simple  triangular  designs, 
on  the  wall  of  a  living  room. 

On  page  509,  which  shows  the  interior  of  a  room 
during  a  Shalako  ceremony,  the  wall  is  shown  dec- 
orated with  a  poorly  drawn  human  figure  with  kilt 
and  rectangular  mask,  but  the  details  are  not  clear.  To 
the  right  of  this  figure  appears  a  quadruped  with  a 
corpulent  bodv,  small  ears,  and  long  extended  tail, 
closely  resembling  the  creature  so  often  found  in 
border  designs  at  Awatoyi  (see  figure  16,  g-m)\  and 
beneath  this  are  some  simple  geometric  designs  and  a 
dragonfly. 

On  page  511  is  a  portrayal  of  "The  God  of  War,"  a 
winged  human  creature  with  eagle  wings  for  arms,  an 
eagle  tail  extended  behind  his  thighs,  and  a  round 
mask.  Surmounting  the  mask  is  a  stepped  cloud  device 
and  above  this  a  rainbow  with  head,  arms,  and  legs. 
The  figure  stands  on  a  zigzag  of  barbed  lightning,  and 


mentions  only  domiciliary  rooms.  He  says 
that  many  interiors  are  whitewashed  with 
"clayey  gypsum,"  and  sometimes  a  band  of 
white  varying  in  width  from  four  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more  is  applied  as  a  frame  around 
the  doors.297 

The  second  important  student  of  the  Zufii 
was  Mrs.  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson,  who  lived 
at  Zufii  with  her  husband  and  with  Cushing 
for  some  time  in  1879,  and  made  many  subse- 
quent prolonged  visits.  Both  Stevensons  be- 
came closely  integrated  into  the  tribal  life,  and 
learned  much  of  the  lore  and  ritual,  which  was 
later  published  in  an  exhaustive  monograph  by 
Mrs.  Stevenson.298  Her  first  published  refer- 
ence to  painted  walls  appeared  in  an  earlier 
paper,  however,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
noted  that  the  walls  of  a  kiva  were  "decorated 
with  K6-lo-oo-wit-si  [serpents]  which  extend 
almost  around  the  entire  walls  of  the  room, 
the  heads  nearly  meeting;  at  the  north  end  of 
the  room."  299 

Mrs.  Stevenson  refers  to  painted  walls  in 
connection  with  the  initiation  ceremonies  into 
four  of  the  esoteric  societies  of  Zufii.  On  the 
fourth  night  of  the  initiation  into  the  Great 
Fire  fraternity,  "the  four  walls  of  the  cere- 


on  each  side  of  him  is  a  quadruped,  probably  a  moun- 
tain lion. 

255  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  192. 

^"Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  117.  Opposite  paste 
117  is  reproduced  a  page  of  the  original  diary  on 
which  appears  a  drawing  of  the  antelope,  showing  a 
white  tail  and  rump,  horns,  and  a  heart  with  a  line 
from  that  organ  to  the  mouth.  Furthermore,  both  eves 
are  drawn  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 

297  Mindeleff,  1S91,  p.  145. 

Ms  Stevenson,  1904. 

288  Stevenson,  1887,  p.  549. 

What  is  probably  an  illustration  of  similar  serpents 
is  shown  in  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  36,  p.  179,  but  in  this 
case  the  wall  painting  is  not  in  a  kiva  but  in  a  room 
where  the  ettone,  or  principal  fetish  of  the  Rain  Priest- 
hood, is  kept.  The  serpents  are  black,  with  plumed 
heads  and  protruding  tongues,  and  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  repeated  pairs  of  opposed  crescentic 
lines,  like  those  that  are  called  "Friendship  marks" 
among  the  Hopi.  See  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  130,  217,  953, 
1258;  figs.  83,  203;  pi.  14;  Fewkes,  1892a,  pi.  2;  figs.  20, 
22,  23.  Thev  are  said  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  however,  to 
represent  the  serpent's  scales  in  the  Zufii  concept. 
Steyenson,  1904,  p.  94.  Between  the  serpents  is  a  frotj 
or  horned  lizard  with  a  stepped  cloud  headdress  and 
lightning  extending  upward  from  each  hand  and  from 
the  cloud  cap. 
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monial  chamber  are  ornamented  with  paintings 
of  the  cougar  in  yellow,  bear  in  black,  badger 
in  white  spotted  in  black,  wolf  in  gray,  and  a 
second  bear  in  dark  grav  followed  by  a  cub. 
A  black  thread  outlines  each  figure  except  the 
cub.  The  hearts  are  shown  in  red,  with  a  line 
extending  from  the  heart  to  the  mouth  in  the 
same  color." 300  For  the  initiation  into  the 
Little  Fire  fraternity,  the  mural  decoration 
differs,  the  walls  being  painted  with  a  blue 
frieze  "edged  with  cloud  symbols  in  black. 
The  north"  wall  has  a  painting  of  a  cougar  in 
blue-green."' 301 

The  Sword  Swallowers'  society  provided 
a  rather  more  elaborate  decoration.  "The  west 
wall  ...  is  decorated  with  the  sun  and  moon 
symbols,  A'chivala'topa  (the  being  with  tail 
and  wings  of  knives),  the  Beast  and  Snake 
Gods,  the  Pleiades  and  Orion."  302  The  snakes 
in  this  case  were  all  represented  as  rattlesnakes, 
and  were  colored  respectively  red,  green, 
white,  and  yellow,  each  with  black  spots. 
They  were  placed  horizontally,  two  on  each 
side,  with  heads  toward  the  center  of  the  area, 
red  tongues  protruding.  In  position  they  re- 
call the  snakes  shown  by  Reagan  in  his  illus- 
trations from  Jemez.303  The  "being  with  tail 
and  wings  of  knives"  is  the  same  as  the  one 
called  by  Cushing  "The  God  of  War,"304 
with  a  cloud  pyramid  on  his  head,  a  spread- 
eagle  tail  and  eagle  wings  for  arms.  There  are 
five  quadrupeds,  two  completely  black,  two 
white  with  black  spots,  and  one  brown.  All 
have  red  heart  lines.  The  sun  and  moon  are 
disks,  yellow  and  green,  respectively,  sur- 
rounded by  five  successive  borders:  black  and 
white  checks,  yellow,  green,  red,  and  black. 
Eyes  and  mouth  are  indicated  by  black  spots, 
and  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  poles  ex- 
tend short  rainbow  lines  of  red,  black,  yellow, 
and  green. 

m  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  498. 

301  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  550. 

303  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  453.  Illustrated  in  color  in  pi. 
108.  In  this  same  paragraph  Mrs.  Stevenson  adds:  "A'- 
chiyala'topa and  the  animals  are  painted  on  paper  and 
afterwards  cut  out  and  pasted  upon  the  walls."  This  is 
the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  in  which  this  method 
has  been  reported. 

303  See  pp.  86-87. 

m  Cushing,  1882-83,  P-  5"- 

305  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  438.   Unfortunately,  this  stir- 


In  the  case  of  the  fourth  society,  the 
Hunters'  fraternity,  the  wall  paintings  were 
said  to  be  permanent,  and  comprised  represen- 
tations of  the  cougar,  grav  fox,  lynx,  and 
coyote,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  elk,  mountain 
sheep,  deer,  and  rabbit.  Also  present  were  the 
butcher  bird,  hawk,  and  eagle.305 

Only  a  few  additional  references  to  Zuni 
wall  paintings  have  been  made  in  subsequent 
publications,  although  several  ethnologists 
have  worked  at  Zuni  extensively.  Ruth  Bunzel 
is  the  only  writer  to  touch  on  the  subject  at 
all,  and  then  only  by  means  of  an  illustration 
that  depicts  a  Shalako  sitting  in  a  room,  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  simple  decorative  band  or 
dado  painted  on  the  wall  behind.306  Curtis,  in 
his  work  on  the  North  American  Indians,  says 
merely  that  at  Zuni,  "the  walls  of  some  of  the 
ceremonial  chambers  and  fraternity  quarters 
have  painted  figures  representing  the  patron 
animal  deities."  S07 

That  walls  are  still  painted  at  Zuni,  however, 
it  attested  by  a  photograph  taken  about  1929 
by  Mr.  Alden  B.  Stevens,  who  has  permitted 
its  publication  in  this  volume,  where  it  ap- 
pears as  figure  36,  c.  The  original  was  in  a 
house  (not  a  kiva)  and  plainly  depicts  two 
Salimopia,  who  are  prominent  figures  in  many 
Zuni  ceremonials,  and  represent  warriors  of 
the  cardinal  directions,  with  whom  wind  is 
associated.308  They  are  also  whippers  and  con- 
sequently carry  yucca  whips.309  Those  re- 
produced in  figure  36,  c  are  the  "all-colors" 
Salimopia  and  represent  the  Zenith.310 

It  thus  is  clear  that  both  house  and  kiva  walls 
have  been  painted  ceremonially  at  Zuni  in 
modern  times,  although  our  documentation  is 
less  comprehensive  than  could  be  desired. 
Whether  the  custom  is  a  declining  one  we 
cannot  say,  however.  Certainly  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Fewkes  in  one  of  his  earlier  papers,  in 

ring  scene  is  not  illustrated,  and  we  are  not  told  how 
the  various  animals  are  disposed  on  the  field  nor  in 
what  colors  arrayed. 

3"°  Bunzel,  1932,  pi.  26.  There  is  no  text  reference  in 
explanation  of  this  feature. 

307  Curtis,  1926,  p.  192. 

308 Parsons,  1939,  pp.  175,  523,  note  *;  738,  note  *. 

300  Parsons,  1939,  p.  471. 

310  For  other  illustrations  of  these  Salimopia,  see 
Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  56.  Roediger,  1941,  pi.  5.  Bunzel, 
1932,  pi.  31,  b. 
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which  he  said  that  at  Zurii  "the  estufas  have 
bare  walls  and  are  unfurnished,"  3U  can  have 
been  correct  only  with  reference  to  times  at 
which  no  ceremonial  was  in  progress  in  them. 

HOPI 

Of  all  the  Pueblo  peoples,  the  Hopi  have 
been  the  least  affected  in  their  general  pattern 
of  life  by  the  impingement  of  European  cul- 
tures, but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  they 
have  also  been  the  most  thoroughly  ethno- 
logized.  While  we  know  very  little  about 
them  prior  to  the  1870's  and  1880's,  from  those 
times  to  the  present  they  have  been  cast  in- 
creasing in  the  roles  of  hosts  (on  the  whole 
pretty  willingly)  of  white  investigators.  Ex- 
cept in  certain  instances  in  which  personal  dis- 
trust or  animosity  have  created  barriers,  the 
Hopi  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  exhibit 
and  to  explain  to  white  men  the  paraphernalia 
and  ritual  proceedings  of  their  esoteric  cere- 
monialism. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
we  should  possess  an  enormous  volume  of 
material  on  all  phases  of  Hopi  religion,  among 
it  being  a  fair  quantity  of  data  on  the  subject 
of  mural  decoration.  Since  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  this  book  is  to  present  in  detail  a  mass 
of  prehistoric  Hopi  wall  paintings,  we  shall 
later  have  occasion  to  study  carefully  that  ma- 
terial in  comparison  with  what  we  know  of 
modern  Pueblo  mural  art.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  present  survey,  however,  we  shall 
digest  the  modern  Hopi  material  as  we  have 
done  for  other  Pueblo  villages,  and  return  to 
it  later  for  comparative  analysis. 

The  first  white  man  after  the  United  States 
occupation  of  the  Southwest  to  report  actual 
entrv  into  a  Hopi  kiva  was  Dr.  P.  G.  S.  ten 
Broeck,  who  visited  the  Mesas  in  1852,  and 
said  that  in  every  village  there  were  "one  or 
more  edifices  underground,"  into  one  of  which 
he  was  permitted  to  descend.  This  was  clearly 
not  during  a  ceremony,  however,  for  he  de- 
scribes men  sitting  about,  smoking,  weaving, 
and  talking.  Apparently,  the  walls  were  un- 
decorated,    for    he    makes    no    reference    to 

311  Fewkes,  1891b,  p.  2,  note  1. 
3,5  Broeck,  1854,  p.  87- 

313  Powell,  1875,  pp.  206,  208-09. 

314  Bourke,  1884,  p.  105. 

311  Bourke,  1884,  p.  120;  pi.  23. 


them.312  While  other  travelers  in  subsequent 
years  may  have  entered  Hopi  kivas  —  it  would 
seem  a  good  guess  that  the  Mormon  mission- 
ary  Jacob  Hamblin  did  —  the  only  person 
known  to  have  been  accorded  that  privilege 
prior  to  the  1880's  was  Major  John  Wesley 
Powell  who  visited  Oraibi  in  187 1,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  a  kiva  to  witness  part  of  a 
women's  ceremony,  probably  either  the 
Lalakon  or  Owakul.  Although  Powell  de- 
scribes the  interior  fittings  of  the  kiva  care- 
fully, he  evidently  saw  no  mural  decorations, 
for  he  refers  to  the  walls  merely  as  "plas- 
tered." 313 

The  next  person  to  provide  a  written  de- 
scription of  Hopi  kivas  was  Captain  John  G. 
Bourke  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  visited  the 
Hopi  towns  in  1881  and  witnessed  the  Snake 
dance.  During  his  stay,  he  entered  several 
kivas  at  the  various  villages  and  made  detailed 
sketches  of  mural  decorations  that  he  found 
there.  In  describing  a  kiva  at  Walpi  (appar- 
ently the  Snake  kiva),  he  says  that  the  walls 
were  "so  completely  hidden  by  dance  trap- 
pings, rattles,  coyote  and  fox  pelts,  red  buck- 
skins, etc.,  etc.,  that  an  observer  could  not 
learn  in  what  manner  they  were  ornamented, 
or  whether  or  not  they  were  plastered."  3U 
In  another  Walpi  kiva,  however,  he  discovered 
mural  decoration.  "On  the  east  wall  was 
painted  a  symbolical  design  or  'prayer,'  repre- 
senting three  rows  of  clouds  in  red  and  blue, 
from  which  depended  long,  narrow,  black  and 
white  stripes  typical  of  rain,  while  from  right 
and  left  issued  long  red  and  blue  snakes  em- 
blematic of  lightning."315 

At  Hano,  the  Tewan-speaking  village  on 
First  Mesa,  Bourke  entered  a  kiva  and  writes: 
"On  the  west  wall  was  a  well-executed  symbol 
of  the  sun,  occupying  a  space  not  less  than 
two  feet  each  way."  31G 

While  exploring  First  Mesa,  Bourke  also 
visited  "Suchongnewv."  Here  he  went  down 
into  the  "Estufa  of  the  Quingoi  or  Oak  gens. 
On  its  west  wall  were  delineated  two  pictures 
of  the  antelope,  one  two  feet  square  and  the 

318  Bourke,  1884,  p.  131;  pi.  26.  This  device  is  a  disk 
on  which  are  painted  rectangular  eyes  and  mouth. 
From  the  vertical  and  horizontal  poles  extend  arrow- 
head projections,  and  around  the  entire  periphery  is  a 
fringe  of  short  straight  lines,  suggesting  rays. 
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other  nearly  twice  that  size.  The  artist  had 
essayed  his  task  with  freedom  and  boldness, 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  larger  had  departed 
somewhat  from  the  conventional  outline  trac- 
ing of  the  native  races,  and  had  made  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  animal's  hindquarters. 

"On  this  wall  was  also  another  one  of  the 
rain  and  cloud  prayers."  317 

The  antelope  here  described  is  very  well- 
executed  and  shows,  as  Bourke  remarked,  the 
white  rump  characteristic  of  the  white-tailed 
antelope,  which  is  native  in  parts  of  the  South- 
west. Its  portrait  was  found  also  on  Awatovi 
and  Kawaika-a  kiva  walls.318  One  singular 
feature  of  these  Sichomovi  antelope,  however, 
is  the  depiction  of  the  heart  and  the  line  con- 
necting that  member  with  the  mouth.  This  is 
a  standard  feature  in  the  portrayal  of  animals 
in  some  of  the  pueblos,  notably  Zufii,  but  it  is 
very  unusual  if  not  unknown  in  Hopi  art.  No 
suCTtTestion  of  it  was  found  at  Awatovi  or 
Kawaika-a,  and  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  the 
accuracy  of  Bourke's  sketch,  until  one  recalls 
that  Sichomovi  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
settled  originally  by  immigrants  from  Zufii. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  notice 
that  Bourke  identifies  the  kiva  in  which  his 
antelope  were  painted  as  that  of  the  "Quinooi 
or  Oak  gens."  His  use  of  the  word  gens  may 
doubtless  be  equated  with  clan  or  lineage,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  a  lineage  known  as  Kwinvap 
or  Oak  is  a  part  of  the  Mustard  clan  on  First 

317  Bourke,  1884,  p.  132;  pi.  25.  Mention  of  walls 
painted  with  antelope,  clouds,  and  rainfall,  and  citing 
Bourke,  is  made  in  Chapin,  1892,  p.  61.  Fewkes,  who 
was  there  a  few  years  later,  says  that  the  kivas  of  First 
Mesa  "with  one  exception,  are  not  ornamented  with 
elaborate  symbolic  designs.  In  one,  howeycr,  the  Alk- 
kib-va,  two  well-drawn  deer  adorn  the  north  side." 
Fewkes,  i8o2d,  p.  15.  One  of  these,  identified  as  a 
"male  antelope,"  is  illustrated  and  described  by  Fewkes 
and  Stephen,  1892,  p.  244;  pi.  3;  fig.  5.  It  shows  the 
same  characteristics  of  white  rump,  heart,  and  breath 
line,  but  with  the  additional  refinements  of  a  white 
bellv  and  a  white  throat.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  875,  also 
refers  to  an  antelope  painted  on  a  north  wall,  this  one 
in  Nashabki  or  Middle  kiva  at  Walpi,  in  1891,  and 
although  he  does  not  describe  or  illustrate  it,  it  was 
probably  the  same  one  described  by  Fewkes,  1898c, 
pp.  668-69,  as  follows:  "The  hoofs  are  bifid,  and  from 
a  short  stunted  tail  there  arises  a  curved  line  which 
encircles  the  whole  figure,  connecting  a  series  of 
round  spots  and  terminating  in  a  triangular  figure  with 
thtee  parallel  lines  represenitng  feathers.   Perhaps  the 


jMesa.319  Furthermore,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Oak  Mound  kiva  in  Sichomovi  was  built  by 
members  of  the  Mustard  (or  Asa)  clan,320  some 
of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  been  late  ar- 
rivals at  First  Mesa,  ultimately  from  the  Rio 
Grande  but  traveling  by  way  of  Zufii,  where 
they  had  lived  for  some  time.  After  their  ar- 
rival they  built  the  first  settlement  at  Sicho- 
movi,321 and  that  village  is  today  sometimes 
spoken  of  by  the  Zuiiis  as  A'shiwi,  which  is 
the  Zufii  term  for  themselves  as  a  people.322 
Indeed,  some  present-day  Hopi  residents  of 
Sichomovi  consider  themselves  descended  from 
Zufii  ancestors.323 

Since  there  are,  then,  these  elements  of  fairly 
well-accepted  folklore  concerning  the  origin 
of  Sichomovi,  the  evidence  of  the  Zuni-like 
antelopes  may  be  taken  in  support  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  Zufii  origin. 

Bourke  illustrates  one  further  kiva  wall 
painting,  but  without  description  or  proveni- 
ence. It  is  really  the  most  interesting  of  all,  and 
consists  of  a  central  anthropomorphic  kilted 
figure  with  a  round  mask  and  two  horns  arising; 
from  the  top  of  the  head.  The  lower  half  of 
the  face  is  painted  black,  and  a  bandoleer  is 
worn  across  the  right  shoulder  and  breast.  In 
the  right  hand  is  carried  an  ear  of  corn  and  in 
the  left  some  object  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
clear,  probably  a  monkohii,  or  chief's  stick. 
Above  the  head  is  a  row  of  three  semi-circular 
clouds,  and  beneath  the  feet  are  two  more  rows 

strangest  of  all  appendages  to  this  animal  is  at  the  tail, 
which  is  forked,  recalling  the  tail  of  certain  birds.  Its 
meaning  is  unknown  to  me." 

318  See  p.  212,  and  figs.  55,  a;  58,  b. 

310  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  1068,  1073. 

""Stephen,  1936,  p.  1175.  Parsons,  1939,  p.  1 1 56, 
note  *. 

331  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  944,  1085-86. 

3~  Stephen,  1936,  p.  948.   Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  24-26. 

Attention  should  be  called,  however,  to  a  contra- 
dictory explanation  of  this  designation.  Stephen,  1936, 
p.  948.  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  26. 

853  Dr.  J.  O.  Brew  recalls  that  Sylvan  Nash,  a  Sicho- 
movi Hopi  who  worked  for  the  Expedition  at  Awatovi 
through  all  five  seasons,  said  that  his  was  a  "Zufii  clan" 
and  that  his  "ancestors  came  from  Zufii"  like  many 
others  at  First  Mesa.  Sylvan  could  speak  Zufii,  and 
during  the  years  that  we  were  in  the  field  in  the 
Jcddito,  he  made  occasional  trips  to  Zufii,  accompanied 
by  other  First  Mesa  Hopis.  Such  trips  were  said  to  be 
customary,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Shalako 
ceremony,  "to  trade,"  and  "to  visit  our  relatives." 
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of  similar  clouds,  the  upper  composed  of  five 
semi-circles,  on  one  of  which  perches  a  bird, 
with  a  zigzag  line  emanating  from  another. 
Below  this  are  two  cloud  semi-circles,  with 
rain  lines  falling  from  them  and  zigzag  light- 
ning extending  to  each  side.  At  the  lower  right 
corner  is  a  small  device  that  may  represent  a 
growing  plant,  perhaps  corn. 

This  personage  is  undoubtedly  A'losaka,  who 
is  one  manifetsation  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Germ  God,  the  Spirit  of  Growth,  etc.  At  any 
rate,  his  distinctive  characteristics  are  the  two 
curved  horns.  In  several  other  accounts  of 
modern  Hopi  ceremonials,324  this  personage  is 
portrayed  almost  exactly  in  the  manner  illus- 
trated by  Bourke. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  some  authority  for  ascribing  the  origin 
of  A'losaka  to  Awatovi.325  In  addition  to  the 
Winter  Solstice  and  Water  Serpent  ceremo- 
nies, both  of  which  occur  in  the  winter,  A'lo- 
saka is  a  participant  in  the  Flute  ceremony,  a 
late  summer  dance  that  occurs  in  alternation 
with  the  Snake  dance,  and  it  was  probably  in 
this  connection  that  the  painting  seen  by 
Bourke  was  used.326 

During  his  visit,  Bourke  states  that  he  en- 
tered four  other  kivas  at  Mishongnovi,  in 
which  "there  were  no  designs  on  the  walls,"  327 
but  he  was  probably  there  when  no  ceremony 
was  in  progress.  At  Oraibi  he  visited  ten  kivas. 
"Upon  the  walls  of  several  were  designs  of  a 
religious  or  symbolical  character;  one  of  these 
represented  a  procession  of  thirteen  figures, 
eight  holding  bows  in  their  right  hands,  and  five 
with  crosses  upon  their  breasts.  Another  was 
decidedly  phallic  in  character,  and  still  another 
represented  a  double  or  twisted  snake."  32S  It  is 
surprising  that  Bourke  so  summarily  dismissed 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  most  extensive 

"'Fewkes,  1898b,  pi.  2  (shield  of  the  Horn  society 
at  the  Winter  Solstice  ceremony  at  ^\'alpi,  1897). 

Fewkes,  1899b,  pi.  26  (painted  screen  used  in  Win- 
ter Solstice  ceremony  at  Oraibi,  1898). 

Stephen,  1936,  pi.  11  (screen  of  the  Paluliikofiti  or 
Water  Serpent  ceremony  at  Walpi). 

In  each  of  these  representations  the  A'losaka  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same,  earning  an  ear  of  corn  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  monkohii  in  his  left;  in  Fewkes,  1899b, 
there  is  also  a  growing  plant;  and  in  Stephen,  1936,  a 
bird  (identified  as  a  snipe)  appears. 

3="  Fewkes,  1899b,  pp.  525,  539.  Fewkes,  1903,  pp. 
121,   125.    This  subject  will  be  more  fully  canvassed 


Pueblo  wall  painting  thus  far  reported  by  any 
observer.  It  would  be  impossible  to  infer  cor- 
rectly an  identification  of  the  particular  cere- 
mony for  which  this  procession  was  created, 
since  the  participants  in  many  Hopi  dances 
carry  bows,  and  several  are  adorned  with 
crosses.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Yii'nya  or 
Cactus  kachina,  who  have  crosses  on  their 
breasts,  said  to  represent  stars.329  Another  per- 
sonage dressed  in  a  cloak  emblazoned  with 
crosses  appears  at  Powamu.  This  is  Chakwaina 
Yuadta,  the  "grandmother"  who  accompanies 
the  Chakwaina  kachinas,  who  appear  with  her 
and  who  carry  bows.  They  sometimes  also 
wear  an  hour-glass  device  painted  on  their 
bodies,330  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Bourke 
used  the  word  "cross"  to  refer  to  that,  although 
Powamu  occurs  in  the  winter.  In  any  event, 
the  painting  must  have  been  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle, and  Bourke's  failure  to  record  it  is  a  sad 
misfortune. 

At  a  later  point  in  his  narrative  Bourke  re- 
marks: "Upon  the  walls  of  their  Estufas  are 
rudely  scratched  and  painted  the  symbols  of 
sun,  moon,  morning  and  evening  star,  and 
Pleiades."  331  Fewkes  subsequently  wrote  that 
he  had  not  recognized  on  the  kiva  walls  at  First 
Mesa  any  of  these  celestial  bodies,332  but  Ste- 
phen illustrates  the  moon,  morning  star,  Ple- 
iades, and  Orion  on  the  walls  of  Chief  kiva  in 
Walpi  during  the  Powamu  of  1893.333 

Subsequent  to  Bourke,  the  next  published 
observations  of  Hopi  murals  were  made  by 
Victor  Mindeleff,  who  visited  the  Hopi  coun- 
try in  the  summers  of  1882  and  1883.  He  de- 
scribes kiva  interiors  only  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  they  are  plastered  and  sometimes 
whitewashed,'334  but  he  also  describes  a  room  in 
one  of  the  houses  at  Walpi,  used  as  a  meeting 
place  for  ceremonial  purposes  by  the  Kaletaka 


later.   See  pp.  305-06. 

J1  Stephen.  1936,  pp 
p.  279. 

3~  Bourke,  18S4,  pp. 

S1S  Bourke,  1884,  p.  332. 

3=9  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  113;  pi.  49. 

33,1  Fewkes,  1903,  pp.  62-63;  pi.  4 


796—81 7  passhn.  Fewkes,  1894c, 
89-90. 


Stephen,  1936,  pp. 


331  Bourke,  1884,  p.  256. 
^Fewkes,  i892d,  p.  15. 
333  Stephen.  1936,  fig.  143. 
331  Mindeleff,  1891,  "p.  129. 
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or  Warrior  society.  "Large  figures  of  animal 
fetiches  are  painted  in  different  colors  upon  the 
walls.  On  the  west  wall  is  the  Mountain  Lion; 
on  the  south,  the  Bear;  on  the  east,  the  Wild 
Cat,  surmounted  with  a  shield  enclosing  a  star, 
on  the  north,  the  White  Wolf,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  this  figure  is  painted  a  large  disk,  repre- 
senting- the  sun.  The  walls  of  the  Chambers  of 
the  other  societies  are  not  decorated  perma- 
nently."  335  The  same  decorations  are  referred 
to  by  Fewkes  in  several  of  his  publications,336 
and  he  amplifies  Alindeleff's  descriptions  some- 
what. The  lion  is  said  to  be  brown,  "with  legs 
extended  and  facing  west.  Its  eye  is  a  fragment 
of  Haliotis  shell,  and  a  red  line  continued  to  the 
mouth  represents  the  breath-line  which  termi- 
nates in  the  heart.  The  outline  of  the  figure  is 
black,  and  its  claws,  which  are  of  the  same 
color,  are  curved."  The  wolf  is  white  —  and 
the  wildcat  has  "a  white  belly  and  legs  mar- 
gined in  black,  while  its  back  is  yellow  and 
dotted."  The  bear  is  brown.337  In  comparison 
with  Mindeleff,  Fewkes  assigns  the  animals  to 
different  cardinal  points,  viz.,  north,  mountain 
lion;  west,  bear;  south,  wildcat;  east,  wolf.  This 
difference  is  of  no  real  significance,  since  it 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Hopi  directions  are 
actually  northwest,  southwest,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  but  it  has  caused  continual  confusion 
in  the  literature,  inasmuch  as  each  one,  e.g., 
northwest,  may  with  equal  justification  be  ren- 
dered either  north  or  west  in  terms  of  our 
accepted  methods  of  orientation. 

The  murals  in  the  room  of  this  same  Kale- 
takwimkya,  or  War  soceity,  are  also  described 
and  illustrated  by  Stephen  as  he  saw  them  in 
1887  at  Walpi.338  His  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Fewkes, 
though  his  mountain  lion  is  yellow  with  white 
smears  on  its  under  side,  and  it  is  exhaling  a 
rainbow.  His  wildcat  is  yellow  all  over  with 
black  spots.  In  the  same  room  in  1892,  Stephen 
noted  none  of  these  animals,  but  only  an  up- 
right semi-circle,  which  he  identifies  as  the 
.Milky  Way,  painted  on  the  south  wall.339 
Stephen,  more  accurately  than  Mindeleff  or 
Fewkes,  designates  the  directions  strictly  in 

335  Mindeleff,  1891,  p.  131. 

3M  Fewkes,  1902a,  pp.  485-86;  pi.  22  (Walpi,  1900); 
1903,  p.  25  (place  and  date  not  stated);  1924,  pp.  386- 
87; "fig.  2  (Walpi). 

337  Fewkes,  1902a,  pp.  485-86. 


accordance  with  compass  readings  so  that  the 
mountain  lion  is  on  the  northwest  wall,  the  bear 
on  the  southwest,  the  wildcat  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  wolf  on  the  northeast. 

As  in  the  antelope  of  the  Oak  Mound  kiva 
of  Sichomovi,  we  notice  in  these  animals  the 
presence  of  a  heart  and  a  breath-line  connect- 
ing it  with  the  mouth.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
above,  this  is  not  a  characteristically  Hopi 
feature,  and  Fewkes  emphasizes  that  the  War 
altar  and  ritual  has  "little  in  common  with  most 
other  Hopi  ceremonies."  340  In  another  con- 
text, he  says  that  "legends  declare  the  warrior 
Kalektaka  ...  to  have  been  introduced  in  late 
time  by  colonists  from  Zuiii  or  the  Rio  Grande 
villages,"  and  he  elaborates  this  analysis  by 
pointing  out  that  the  ceremony  of  this  Momchi 
(Warrior)  society  is  peculiar  to  the  Pakabi 
(or  Reed)  clan,  whose  head  is  also  chief  of  the 
society  and  as  such  keeps  possession  of  a  fig- 
urine of  the  War  God  Pii'ukoiihova.  "On  the 
walls  of  the  room  where  it  is  kept  there  are 
figures  of  animals  of  the  cardinal  points  identi- 
cal with  those  at  Zuiii,  and  the  public  dance  of 
the  Momtcita  resembles  the  War  dance  at  the 
latter  pueblo. 

"The  evidence  is  strong  enough  to  show  that 
the  Momtcita  is  closely  related  to  the  warrior 
celebration  of  the  Zuni  Bow  priests,  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  Zuni,  from 
some  pueblo  colony  of  Zuiii,  or  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  Zuni  variant,  which  means  that 
the  Pakab  clans  are  of  Zuni  origin."  M1  While 
Fewkes  was  somewhat  notorious  for  a  penchant 
for  transmuting  folklore  into  history,  often  on 
very  tenuous  evidence,  this  bit  of  graphic  art 
does  provide  some  substantiation  for  his  hy- 
pothesis, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
siderable body  of  other  evidence  connecting 
First  Mesa  with  Zuiii. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  reference  has 
several  times  been  made  to  Stephen,  but  now  a 
few  further  words  should  be  said  about  him. 
Alexander  M.  Stephen  was  a  Scotsman  who, 
from  1 88 1  until  his  death  in  1894,  lived  at 
Ream's  Canyon,  Arizona,  with  his  English 
friend,    the    well-known    trader    Thomas    V. 

338  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  88-89;  %•  64- 
M"  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  84-87;  fig.  63. 
3,0  Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  487. 
341  Fewkes,  1900a,  pp.  608-09. 
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Keam.  Stephen  devoted  nearly  all  his  thirteen 
years  of  life  in  the  Hopi  country  to  a  study  of 
Hopi  life,  especially  in  its  ceremonial  aspects, 
and  in  pursuit  of  his  knowledge  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  actually  with  the  people,  mainly 
on  First  Mesa,  where  he  was  respected  and 
beloved.  During  his  later  years  he  kept  a  series 
of  astoundinglv  rich  notebooks,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  eye-witness  sketches  and  filled  with 
minutely  detailed  descriptions  of  almost  every 
event  that  he  experienced.  These  notebooks 
have  been  admirably  edited  by  .Mrs.  Elsie 
Clews  Parsons,  and  published  by  Columbia 
University.342  They  constitute  by  far  the 
most  authoritative  and  exhaustive  compendium 
of  data  ever  assembled  upon  any  Pueblo  group, 
and  repeated  reference  will  be  made  to  them 
throughout  this  volume.  We  owe  an  inesti- 
mable debt  to  Alexander  Stephen  for  his  keen 
and  sympathetic  insight  as  well  as  for  his  me- 
ticulous pencil,  and  to  Airs.  Parsons  for  pre- 
senting his  material  in  so  eminently  usable  a 
form. 

Although  Stephen  describes  and  illustrates 
kiva  wall  paintings  in  several  instances,  as  al- 
ready noted,  his  fullest  account  of  them  is  in  his 
discussion  of  the  Powamu  or  Bean  dance  at 
First  Mesa  in  February,  1893.  If  we  may  gen- 
eralize from  his  account  of  that  year's  version 
of  the  ceremony,  the  custom  of  wall  painting 
must  have  been  extensively  pursued  in  the 
1890's  in  most  of  the  kivas.  In  no  instance  does 
he  describe  these  paintings  very  fully  but  he 
presents  a  number  of  detailed  drawings  of 
them,  some  reproduced  in  color. 

In  Chief  Kiva  at  Walpi  the  north  wall  was 
decorated  with  a  pyramid  of  three  semi-circu- 
lar cloud  figures,  in  white,  blue,  red,  and  yel- 
low, from  which  emanate  red  zigzag  lightning 
tipped  with  blue  triangles,  and  from  beneath 
which  fall  rain  lines.  Atop  the  upper  cloud 
perches  a  bird,  unidentified  as  to  species.  Be- 
low the  rain  clouds,  and  growing  from  the 
floor  is  a  very  realistic  sunflower  plant,  with 
stalk  and  leaves  in  blue  and  four  flowers  having 
black  centers,  yellow  petals,  and  black  outlines. 
At  another  point  on  the  same  wall  there  is  a 
second  sunflower  plant,  similar  to  the  first  but 

8,2  Stephen,  1936. 

at3  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  144. 

""Stephen,  1936,  p.  1:25  and  references  cited  there. 

^Stephen,  1936,  fig.  143. 


with  only  one  flower.343  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  painting  is  what  appears  to  be  a  rectan- 
gular border,  only  a  fragment  of  which  is 
shown  in  Stephen's  drawing.  It  is  a  dark-col- 
ored band  extending  vertically  downward  from 
the  cloud  complex  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
turning  and  continuing  horizontally.  This 
strongly  suggests  the  borders  that  are  so  fre- 
quent in  the  Jeddito  murals,  and  is  called  by 
Stephen  kachin-ki  or  "kachina  house,"  which 
is  a  term  applied  to  various  sacred  places  or 
shrines  or  to  the  bordering  lines  of  upright  slat- 
altars  and  of  sand  paintings.344  It  suggests, 
therefore,  that  the  borders  or  frames  of  many 
Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  murals  were  intended 
to  symbolize  a  "house"  or  shrine  sacred  to  the 
kachina. 

Other  wall  decorations  in  Chief  Kiva  in- 
cluded a  galaxy  of  heavenly  bodies,  including  a 
crescent  moon,  a  four-pointed  morning  star, 
the  belt  and  sword  of  Orion  composed  of  six 
four-pointed  stars,  and  the  Pleiades,  made  up 
also  of  six  four-pointed  stars.  All  were  painted 
in  white  with  black  outlines.345 

In  Nashabki  or  Middle  Kiva  at  Walpi,  there 
were  some  very  elaborate  wall  decorations.  On 
the  north  wall  appeared  a  three-tiered  bank  of 
semi-circular  clouds  in  various  colors,  with 
lightning  and  falling  rain,  surmounted  by  a 
bird  identified  as  a  snipe.  This  entire  device  is 
supported  on  the  outstretched  hands  of  an  an- 
thropomorphic kilted  figure,  with  a  rectangular 
head  surmounted  by  a  single  horn,  and  identi- 
fied as  Sho'tokimuhwa.340 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  same  kiva  appeared 
two  designs,  differing  in  detail,  but  essentially 
the  same  in  lavout,  one  placed  above  the  other. 
Each  consisted  of  a  horizontal  band  surmounted 
by  two  terraced  cloud  masses,  with  a  growing 
plant  between  them.  On  each  cloud  pile  stood 
a  bird,  the  topmost  pair  being  identified  as  a 
woodpecker  and  a  red  bird,  the  lower  as  two 
javs.  From  the  clouds  of  the  upper  design 
emanated  lightning,  and  from  below  the  hori- 
zontal band  depended  three  small  terraced 
clouds,  from  which  hung  three  figures  identi- 
fied as  a  butterfly  in  the  middle  and  swallows  at 
each  end.   The  lower  design  had  no  lightning 

^  Stephen,  19^6,  fig.  145.  Sho'tokiinuiiwa  is  vari- 
ouslv  called  Star  God  and  Skv  God  bv  Stephen,  and  is 
illustrated  also  in  fig.  1 18  and  pi.  5.  He  is  referred  to  as 
Heart  of  the  Skv  God  bv  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  120;  pi.  58. 
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and  only  falling  rain  lines  below  the  horizontal 
base.  At  the  right  side  was  another  grow  ine; 
plant,  on  the  top  of  which  perched  a  yellow 
bird.347  At  another  point  on  the  south  wall 
there  was  painted  rather  crudely  a  female 
figure  with  conventional  ceremonial  blanket, 
wearing  her  hair  in  the  whorls  characteristic  of 
the  Hopi  maiden.  Over  her  head  arched  a 
rainbow,  and  above  that  were  two  semi-circular 
clouds  and  a  white  bird.34* 

In  Oak  Mound  kiva  at  Walpi  three  anthrop- 
omorphs  embellished  the  walls.  On  the  north 
wall  was  a  large  figure  of  Sho'tokiinunwa,349 
who  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pile  of  three 
semi-circular  clouds  from  which  emanate  light- 
ning: and  falling  rain.  The  kachina  figure  holds 
a  netted  gourd  in  his  left  hand  and  a  lightning 
bolt  in  his  right.330  On  the  north  wall  was 
painted  a  kilted  human  figure,  with  a  pile  of 
three  semi-circular  clouds  in  place  of  a  head. 
He  is  identified  only  as  Tukwinunii,  or  "cloud 
topped  personage,"  351  but  he  carries  in  his 
hands  the  emblems  of  Sho'tokiinunwa,  and  may 
represent  the  same  being.  On  the  west  wall 
was  another  kilted  anthropomorph,  this  one 
with  wings  instead  of  arms  and  a  round  head 
with  two  outcurved  horns.  From  each  wing 
projects  a  bolt  of  lightning,  and  the  figure 
stands  upon  a  rectangular  pedestal  flanked  on 
each  side  by  cloud  devices.  This  personage  is 
identified  as  Tutiimbisha  kachina  or  War  Chief 
of  Powamu,352  but  is  not  further  described. 

In  Sichomovi,  during  the  Powamu  ceremony 
in  1893,  the  Young  Corn  Mound  kiva  had  two 
wall  paintings,  closely  resembling  some  of  those 
already  described  in  Nashabki  or  Middle  kiva 
at  Walpi.  On  the  west  wall  was  a  three-tiered 
pile  of  semi-circular  clouds,  with  lightning  and 
falling  rain,  and  a  snipe  perched  on  the  top.333 
The  east  wall  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
Stephen's  visit  but  he  saw  a  painting  of  a  duck 
there.334  On  the  north  wall  were  painted  an- 
other three-tiered  pile  of  clouds  with  falling 

M'  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  146,  a. 
3,8  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  146,  b. 
3,0  See  note  346  on  p.  99. 
2=0  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  5. 

""'  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  6;  p.  13 10.  He  is  described  and 
illustrated  by  Fewkes,  1903,  pp.  95,  105;  pi.  43. 
"^  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  7;  p.  1151. 
3=3  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  126. 
Kl  Stephen,  1936,  p.  209. 


rain  and  lightning,  and  the  figure  of  Sho'to- 
kiinunwa, in  this  instance  standing  behind  the 
cloud  bank,  which  completely  obscured  his 
torso.335  This  method  of  perspecitve  is  unusual 
in  primitive  art,  but  it  also  occurred  at  Awatovi 
and  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jeddito  Valley  murals.336 

Following  Powamu,  and  during  the  season  of 
kick-ball  races  on  First  Mesa,  in  February,  1 893, 
Stephen  noticed  wall  decorations  in  Pen'dete 
kiva  at  Hano,  which  he  describes  but  does  not 
illustrate:  ".  .  .  on  the  west  end  are  two  large 
cloud,  rain  and  lightning  designs,  and  a  smaller 
one  between  them.  On  the  south  side  is  a  capi- 
tal full  size  reproduction  of  a  blanket  with  red 
and  blue  border.  On  the  east  end  is  a  frieze,  a 
breech  cloth  painted  across,  and  on  the  north 
side,  at  upraise  end,  a  large  sun."  357  The  por- 
trayal of  a  blanket  suggests  some  of  the  designs 
on  the  east  wall  of  Room  2 1 8  at  Awatovi.358 

One  further  fragment  of  kiva  wall  painting 
is  noted  by  Stephen,  in  Spider  kiva  at  Shipau- 
lovi  on  Second  Mesa.  This  is  a  column  of  gob- 
let-shaped figures,  each  one  rising  out  of  the 
one  below  it,  which  Stephen  identifies  as 
clouds  and  says  had  been  left  over  from  former 
Marau  ceremonies. 3B9  He  also  mentions  "light- 
ning; and  cloud  designs"  on  kiva  beams  during 
Powamu.300 

While  it  is  not  painted  on  a  kiva  wall,  an- 
other decoration  noted  by  Stephen  may  be 
mentioned.  This  is  a  two-tiered  bank  of  clouds 
with  falling  rain  and  a  peculiar  zigzag  figure 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  snakes  painted  on 
kilts  for  the  Snake  dance  on  Second  Mesa.  It 
was  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  cave  near  Walpi, 
which  was  once  used  as  a  shrine  and  place  of 
prayer.361  Stephen  saw  it  in  1893,  but  it  was 
very  old  at  that  time. 

Only  one  further  note  by  Stephen  on  the 
subject  of  wall  painting  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  light  of  his  other  observations, 
this    one    is    almost    incredible,    for    he    says: 

^  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  118. 

336  See  p.  148." 

KT  Stephen,  1936,  p.  273. 

358  See  pp.  142-43,  288-89;  figs-  44>  c;  45i  "■>  c- 

859  Stephen,  1936,  p.  720;  fig.  386.  This  design  is  very 
much  like  a  house  wall  decoration  illustrated  from 
Mishongnovi  by  Victor  Mindeleff,  1891,  p.  145;  fig.  36. 

300  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  197-98,  202,  210-11. 

301  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  1033-35;  fig-  520- 
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"There  is  no  effort  whatever  at  interior  orna- 
mentation in  any  of  the  kivas."  362  The  article 
from  which  this  quotation  is  taken,  however, 
although  not  published  until  1940,  was  said  to 
have  been  written  about  1885,  undoubtedly 
before  Stephen  had  seen  many  Hopi  cere- 
monials. 

The  principal  observer  of  the  Hopi,  other 
than  Stephen,  during  the  period  of  the  iSoo's 
and  the  early  1900's  was  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Dr.  Fewkes  spent 
parts  of  many  summers  in  the  Hopi  towns, 
principally  on  First  and  Second  Mesas,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  being  there  at  first  while 
Stephen  was  still  alive.  Several  references  made 
by  him  to  painted  walls  have  already  been 
cited,  but  there  are  others  that  should  be  noted. 
For  the  Pa'muriva  ceremonies  at  Sichomovi  in 
the  winter  of  1 900,  closely  following  Powamu, 
he  says  that  in  one  of  the  houses  (not  a  kiva) 
of  the  Lizard  clan  "The  mural  decoration  .... 
was  a  ceremonial  kilt  painted  on  the  four 
walls."  363  This  emblem  recalls  the  instances  of 
the  painting  of  kilts  on  the  kiva  walls  at 
Kawaika-a  and  Awatovi,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.364  In  an  earlier  article  Fewkes 
announced  that  "In  every  kib-va  there  are  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  rude  scratchings  of 
Ka-tci-na  masks,  O'-mcni-uh  symbols,  or  other 
designs,  some  of  which  are  cleverly  done,  but 
with  them  often  appear  scriblings  of  a  secular 
character."  305  On  the  other  hand,  he  reported 
the  walls  of  Goat  kiva  at  Walpi  to  be  "un- 
adorned with  permanent  figures."  366 

Fewkes  also  worked  at  Oraibi,  however,  and 
his  reports  give  us  the  earliest  record  of  wall 
paintings  from  that  village  —  made  prior  to 
the  schism  of  1906,  it  should  be  noted.  He 
describes  the  rooms  (not  kivas)  in  which  the 
Flute  society  altars  were  erected  in  the  sum- 

382  Stephen,  1940,  p.  109. 

383  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  28. 
304  See  pp.  120,  270-83. 
36S  Fewkes,  i8p2d.  p.  15. 
^Fewkes  and  Owens,  1892,  p.  108. 

aK  Fewkes  calls  this  the  Drab  Flute  in  the  article 
quoted  here,  but  in  a  later  article  he  corrects  himself. 
Fewkes,  1896b,  p.  249. 

^Fewkes,  1895b,  p.  270.  Fewkes  does  not  illustrate 
this  painting  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  one 
illustrated  in  Dorsey,  1903,  p.  126.  In  an  article  on  the 
Mishongnovi  Flute  altars,  Fewkes  (1896b,  p.  250),  after 


mer  of  1895,  and  says,  with  reference  to  that  of 
the  Blue  367  Flute:  "The  back  of  the  room  was 
painted  white,  on  which  a  short  distance  above 
the  floor  was  depicted  in  black  the  well-known 
symbols  of  the  rain-clouds,  surmounted  by  a 
triangular  figure.  On  each  side  of  the  rain- 
cloud  symbol  there  was  painted  a  vertical  black 
band,  flaring  at  the  top.  Parallel  with  each  of 
these  was  a  second  line,  also  long  and  narrow, 
terminating  above  in  a  representation  of  a 
feather."  36S 

As  the  frontispiece  of  the  19th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
there  is  a  colored  illustration  entitled  "Within 
the  kiva,"  which  purports  to  portray  a  cere- 
mony in  progress.  The  whole  thing  appears 
rather  fanciful,  but  it  indicates  somewhat  in- 
definitely a  painted  wall  embellished  with  cloud 
symbols,  animals,  and  snakes.  Although  this 
picture  is  not  localized,  it  undoubtedly  was  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  articles  by  Fewkes 
that  are  contained  in  the  same  volume,369  both 
of  which  pertain  to  the  Hopi. 

There  are  only  a  few  references  to  wall 
painting  by  other  writers  during  the  1890's  or 
subsequently,  and  these  are  mostly  mere  brief 
restatements  of  the  primary  reports  already 
discussed.  Although  H.  R.'  Yoth,  the  Men- 
nonite  missionary,  lived  at  Oraibi  for  mam- 
years  during  the  same  period  that  included 
Fewkes'  investigations,  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  intimate  and  detailed  reports  on  various 
Hopi  ceremonials,  he  says  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  existence  of  mural  decoration. 

In  the  report  on  the  Hopis  in  the  Eleventh 
U.  S.  Census  of  1 890,  it  is  said  that  at  Walpi, 
"The  estufas  are  sometimes  decorated  by  the 
different  orders,  sects,  gentes  or  clans,  but 
usually  they  are  clay  or  stone  lined,  sometimes 
whitewashed." 3T0  Dorsey  noted  briefly  regard- 
ing Hopi   kivas   in   general  that   "L'nder  the 

describing  the  reredos  of  the  altars  there,  says,  "The 
Oraibi  altar  had  no  reredos,  but  paintings  on  the  wall 
of  the  chamber  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  up- 
rights." This  statement  is  repeated  in  Fewkes,  1900b, 
p.  994.  This  is  a  significant  statement,  in  that  it  is  the 
onlv  morphological  identification  that  I  have  seen  in 
published  form  of  the  well-known  reredos  or  slat-altar 
of  Pueblo  ceremonialism  with  the  practice  of  wall 
painting.  See  pp.  319-23  for  a  full  examination  of  this 
topic. 

368  Fewkes,  1900a  and  1900b. 

370  Donaldson,  in  Scott,  1S9?,  p.  55. 
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smoke  on  the  walls  may  be  seen  in  some  kivas 
symbolic  drawing-s,"  371  while  more  recently 
Hough  37-  and  Crane  373  both  wrote  that  Hopi 
kivas  were  undecorated. 

In  191 6,  however,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie  ob- 
served a  part  of  the  Marau  ceremony  at  Mi- 
shongnovi  and  was  enabled  to  make  some 
photographs,  one  of  them  inside  a  kiva,  which, 
he  was  told,  was  "ordinarily  associated  with  a 
men's  fraternity  called  the  Wowotcim.  .  .  ."  374 
Although  no  reference  in  the  text  is  made  to 
painted  walls,  this  photograph  clearly  shows  on 
the  back  wall  of  the  kiva  a  pyramid  of  three 
semi-circles  (clouds)  rising  from  a  horizontal 
line,  from  which  depend  thirteen  short  vertical 
dashes  or  rain  lines.375 

In  addition  to  mural  painting,  strictly  so- 
called,  there  are  a  few  reported  instances  of 
decoration  of  kiva  roof  beams.  Stephen  re- 
marks that  the  beams  of  Wikwa'lobi  kiva  at 
Oraibi  were  "decorated  with  white  clay  in 
zigzags,  stripes  and  geometrical  figures  done 
with  fingers,"  376  and  Fewkes  and  Owens  re- 
port that  there  were  "markings  on  the  beams" 
of  Goat  kiva  at  Walpi.377 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  use  by 
the  Hopi  of  painted  decoration  on  dwelling 
room  walls,  as  well  as  in  kivas,  which  is  dis- 
cussed briefly  by  Victor  Mindeleff.  He  refers 
to  the  use  of  a  dado  of  darker  color  around  the 
bases  of  whitewashed  walls,  and  also  of  a  dec- 
orative effect  applied  around  a  doorway.  "The 
angles  on  each  side,  at  the  junction  of  the  broad 
baseband  with  the  narrower  doorway  border, 
were  filled  with  a  design  of  alternating  pink 
and  white  squares.  .  .  .  Farther  north  .  .  .  the 
jamb  of  a  whitewashed  doorway  was  deco- 
rated with  a  design"  made  up  of  superimposed 
goblet-shaped  figures  forming  a  column 37S 
very  much  like  that  already  described  in  the 
Spider  kiva  at  Shipaulovi.379 

Housjh  said  that  on  Hopi  house  walls  "al- 
most no  colors  are  applied  for  decoration,  the 
band  of  red  ochre  sometimes  painted  on  the 

371  Dorsev,  1903,  p.  122. 
373  Hough,  1915,  p.  22. 

373  Crane,  1929,  p.  270. 

374  Lowie,  1925,  p.  179. 

373  Lowie,  1925,  ill.  on  p.  179. 
^"Stephen,  1936,  p.  n 78. 

377  Fewkes  and  Owens,  1892,  p.  108. 

378  Mindeleff,  1891,  p.  146;  fig.  36. 


walls  of  a  room  near  the  floor  being  a  modern 
innovation."  380 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  been 
no  published  notice  of  painted  walls  among  the 
Hopi  villages,  although  several  ethnographers 
have  been  active  there.  Mischa  Titiev,  in  his 
very  comprehensive  monograph  on  Old  Or- 
aibi,381 does  not  advert  to  the  subject  at  all,  but 
he  has  said  elsewhere  that  he  saw  only  a  few 
kiva  ceremonies.  "In  none  of  these  instances 
did  I  see  actual  wall  paintings.  If  they  are  em- 
ployed at  present  I  am  sure  that  they  are  washed 
off,  because  I  have  visited  many  kivas  on  each 
mesa  on  numerous  occasions  and  never  have  I 
noticed  any  paintings.  On  the  other  hand,  sim- 
ple cloud  and  rain  designs  in  white  are  gener- 
ally to  be  found  along  the  walls  of  the  upraised 
sections  where  spectators  sit.  .  .  . 

"If  I  may  speculate  on  the  subject  a  bit,  I 
would  say  that  wall  paintings  are  probably  used 
in  some  ceremonies;  that  some  of  them  may 
well  be  the  work  of  girls  and  women  affiliated 
with  the  secret  societies  in  charge  of  a  given 
ritual;  and  that  these  are  washed  off  at  the  end 
of  the  esoteric  rites  when  altars  and  cult  ob- 
jects are  removed  and  hidden."  3S2 

In  the  recent  autobiography  of  an  Oraibi 
man,  published  under  the  name  Sun  Chief,  the 
subject  is  not  mentioned.383 

Whether,  however,  we  are  warranted  in  the 
conclusion  that  mural  decoration  is  a  waning 
art  among  the  Hopi,  I  am  not  sure.  It  may  be 
that  the  Hopi,  in  a  generalized  reaction  of 
withdrawal  from  the  increasing  encroachment 
of  white  society,  have  followed  the  earlier 
course  of  their  Pueblo  brethren  in  the  East,  and 
have  conspired  to  withhold  from  white  in- 
truders some  of  the  esoteric  elements  of  their 
ritual  complex.  Some  individual  informants 
say  that  today  wall  painting  is  no  longer  prac- 
tised, but  we  should  not  accept  these  cate- 
gorical statements  uncritically.  They  may  ex- 
press the  truth,  but  equally  they  may  indicate 
mere  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  particular 


370  See  p.  100. 

395  Hough,  1902,  p.  466.  The  implications  of  the 
word  modern  in  this  connection  are  not  clear,  how- 
ever. 

381  Titiev,  1944. 

882  Titiev,  personal  letter  dated  9  December,  1947. 

883  Simmons,  1942,  passim. 
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informant,  or  even  an  active  intention  to  mis- 
lead the  investigator.  Among  the  Hopi  work- 
men at  Awatovi,  there  was  an  intense  interest 
in  the  kiva  murals  excavated  there,  and  much 
animated  discussion  of  their  possible  signifi- 
cance and  meaning.  All  denied  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  present-dav  kiva  mural  painting, 
although  some  said  that  wall  designs  were  still 
made  and  afterwards  washed  off.  These  men 
offered  very  little  real  contribution  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  paintings  discovered,  though 
they  did  identify  certain  particular  features  in 
them.  To  be  sure,  these  were  mostly  young 
men,  and  therefore  were  not  well  versed  in 
tribal  ritual.  Many  of  them  did  not  go  through 
the  Wuwuchim  initiation  into  full  ceremonial 
status  until  1938,  at  the  end  of  our  fourth  sea- 
son in  the  field.  They  were,  therefore,  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  the  question  adequately  if 
they  had  been  so  minded.  Several  older  men 
from  all  three  mesas  also  agreed  that  mural 
painting  was  no  longer  practised  and  one  mid- 
dle-a^ed  man,  Jim  Kewanwvtewa  of  Moen- 
copi,  has  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  a  few  old 
men  painted  pictures  on  kiva  walls,  not  on  all 
four  walls  but  only  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
but  that  now  no  one  knows  how.384  Thus,  our 
only  possible  conclusion  must  be  a  tentative 
one:  namely  that  the  available  evidence  indi- 
cates the  lapse  in  the  Hopi  kivas  of  the  art  of 
wall  painting,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  more 
convincing  testimony  we  are  not  warranted  in 
determining  the  question  with  finality.  It 
would  seem  surprising  to  me,  in  view  of  the 
apparently  continuing  viability  of  the  custom 
in  many  of  the  eastern  villages  (even  though 
we  have  so  little  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
subject)  and  also  in  view  of  the  vigor  of  other 
phases  of  ceremonial  observance  among  the 
Hopi,  that  this  very  important  and  venerable 
element  of  ritualism  should  have  become  com- 
pletely obsolete.  But  we  do  not  know,  and  can 
only  maintain  the  question  on  the  agenda  for 
future  solution. 

NAVAHO  TRADITION   OF 
WALL  PAINTING 

The  nature  and  degree  of  interaction  be- 
tween Pueblo  and  Navaho  religious  beliefs  and 

s84This  statement  was  made  in  Flagstaff  in  1947  to 
Richard  B.  Woodbury  of  the  Peabodv  Museum,  Har- 
vard University. 

^Leighton  and  Kluckhohn,  1947,  p.  236. 


practices  has  been  the  subject  of  study  and 
comment  by  a  great  many  writers.  Probably 
nearly  everyone  who  has  had  any  contact  with 
either  of  these  Indian  cultures  has  been  aware 
of  the  problem  and  has  given  it  some  thought. 
I  claim  little  competence  in  the  field  of  Pueblo 
religion  and  certainly  none  in  that  of  the 
Navaho,  and  I  will  make  no  effort  in  this  vol- 
ume to  present  a  comparative  study  of  the  two 
systems  on  the  basis  of  the  Jeddito  kiva  paint- 
ings. I  believe,  however,  that  there  may  well 
be  material  here  for  such  a  comparison  and  that 
the  kiva  murals  may  contain  many  elements 
indicative  of  parallelisms  in  Navaho  costume 
and  paraphernalia. 

While  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  fully 
with  this  subject,  obvious  similarities  will  be 
pointed  out  where  they  are  apparent.  Indeed, 
the  very  trait  of  wall  painting  is  itself  provoca- 
tive of  some  speculation  on  the  subject  of 
cultural  borrowing  in  the  ceremonial  field. 
Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  this 
subject  by  published  emphasis  on  "the  way  in 
which  Navahos  shaped  Pueblo  ritual  forms  and 
myths  to  their  own  purposes.  It  seems  likely 
that  whatever  The  People  had  in  the  way  of 
religion  when  they  arrived  in  the  Southwest 
was  very  simple  compared  to  what  they  found 
among  the  Pueblos  and  what  they  themselves 
have  developed  since  .  .  .  The  Navahos  bor- 
rowed many  things  from  Pueblo  agriculture 
and  Pueblo  religion  .  .  ."  3S5 

There  is  a  Navaho  legend  that  provides  evi- 
dentiary support  for  this  thesis,  and  since  it 
concerns  the  subject  of  wall  paintings  it  will  be 
summarized  here.386  This  tale  concerns  itself 
with  the  wanderings  of  twin  boys,  the  par- 
thenotrenetic  sons  of  a  Navaho  maid  and  Hast- 
seyalti  or  Talking  God.  The  boys  later  became 
lame  and  blind  and  were  therefore  cast  out  by 
their  people.  Alone,  they  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  the  gods,  whose  aid  they 
bespoke,  but  who  repeatedly  turned  them 
away  and  told  them  to  go  on  to  some  other 
place  where  they  would  find  help.  Finally, 
they  were  assigned  a  series  of  prodigious  feats 
to  perform  among  the  "Moki"  Indians.  After 
successful  accomplishment  of  this  mission,  they 

3SU  The  tale  here  presented  in  summary  form  is  set 
forth  at  great  length  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews  in 
his  worlTon  the  Night  Chant,  of  the  underlying  myth 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  See  Matthews,  1902,  pp. 
2 1 2-65. 
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returned  and  were  rewarded  bv  the  gods  by 
being  made  whole  again  through  the  agency  of 
an  elaborate  nine-day  ceremonv.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  among  the  villages  at  which  the  twins 
visited  the  "Molds"  was  "Thalahogan,"  which 
is  the  Navaho  designation  for  Awatovi.  The 
nature  of  their  visit  was  not  above  reproach 
and  very  strikingly  anticipated  twentieth-cen- 
turv  racketeering  practice:  the  boys  carried 
with  them  certain  plant  pests  which  they  let 
loose  to  wreak  havoc  in  the  iMoki  fields,  and 
then  demanded  rewards  in  return  for  exercis- 
ing their  powers  of  magic  to  recapture  the 
pests.  Thus,  when  they  eventually  returned  to 
the  gods  in  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  they  brought 
back  with  them  the  loot  earned  by  their  chi- 
canery: food,  blankets,  baskets,  jewels,  and 
sacred  objects.  It  would  not  seem  too  far- 
fetched to  discern  in  this  legend  a  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  hvpothesis  of  historical  cultural 
borrowing  by  the  Navahos  from  the  Pueblos. 

The  tale  is  of  interest  here,  however,  for  a 
more  striking  feature.  During  the  period  of 
their  wanderings  in  search  of  supernatural  aid 
the  twins  repeatedly  had  the  experience  of 
being  directed  to  seek  the  Holy  Ones  in  secret 
chambers  in  the  rock  walls  of  various  canyons. 
Almost  always  the  walls  of  these  chambers 
were  elaborately  embellished  with  painted  dec- 
orations, often  of  rainbows,387  animals,  and 
other  objects.388 

This   circumstantial   description   of  painted 

387  Manhcws,  1902,  p.  218  (one  room  with  a  rain- 
bow of  three  colors,  other  rooms  with  rainbows  of 
four  or  five  colors);  pp.  220,  222,  225,  228,  233  (rain- 
bows). 

888 Matthews,  1902,  p.  222  (sun  beam);  p.  228 
(praver-sticks);  p.  230  ("at  the  top  of  the  wall  next  to 
the  ceiling  there  was  a  horizontal  painted  streak 
[frieze]  of  yellow  corn  pollen,  and  below  this  there 
was  a  streak  of  blue  as  broad  as  the  streak  of  yellow"); 
pp.  235-36  (".  .  .  the  figure  of  a  mountain  ram  was 
depicted  on  the  wall  and  under  it  was  a  white  spot  .  .  ." 
In  another  chamber  in  this  same  series  was  painted  a 
sheep  above  a  blue  spot,  and  in  still  a  third  there  was 
a  ram  above  a  yellow  spot  and  a  picture  of  rain  and 
under  this  a  black  spot.  The  walls  of  the  fourth  room 
were  "beautifully  decorated  .  .  .  On  the  east  wall 
white  clouds  were  painted  and  above  them  a  white 
fog;  on  the  west  wall,  yellow  clouds  and  above  them  a 
yellow  fog;  on  the  south  wall  blue  clouds  and  above 
them  a  blue  fog;  on  the  north  wall,  black  clouds  and 
above  them  a  black  fog.  On  the  walls,  too,  there  were 
objects  like  the  heads  of  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  with- 
out bodies,  but  they  looked  as  if  they  were  alive;  on 


walls  in  the  folklore  of  a  people  who  had  and 
who  still  have  in  their  material  culture  no  walls 
on  which  paintings  could  be  applied,  is  a  rather 
striking  phenomenon.  To  be  sure,  the  myth 
ascribes  the  decorated  chambers  to  the  gods  or 
Vei,  not  to  The  People  themselves,  but  the 
whole  concept  is  highly  evolved  and  would 
seem  to  require  a  foundation  in  some  existing 
prototype.  While  we  can  not  elevate  this 
legend  to  the  plane  of  historical  dignity,  its 
content  certainly  points  to  the  implication  of  a 
fairly  intimate  knowledge  by  the  Navahos  of 
the  Pueblo  custom  of  kiva  painting  as  its  most 
plausible  source.  The  cave-like  secret  room, 
the  smooth  and  painted  walls,  all  strongly  sug- 
gest a  painted  Pueblo  kiva  in  a  cliff-ruin,  and 
since  the  locale  of  much  of  the  legend  is  the 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  this  may  provide  one  more 
indication  of  cultural  interchange  between  the 
Navahos  and  Pueblos  during  the  period  of  the 
supposed  sojourn  of  the  latter  in  that  place.389 

SUMMARY  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
HISTORY  OF  PUEBLO  WALL  PAINTING 

We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our  rather 
detailed  survey  of  painted  walls  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  Pueblo  cultural  development 
that  this  has  been  a  persistent  trait,  originating 
in  tentative  and  simple  beginnings  at  least  as 
early  as  Pueblo  II,  possibly  in  the  Middle  San 
Juan  area,  and  growing  gradually  in  complex- 

the  east  there  was  a  white  ram's  head;  on  the  south  a 
blue  ewe's  head;  on  the  west  a  yellow  ram's  head;  and 
on  the  north  a  black  ewe's  head.  On  the  horns  of  the 
white  head  in  the  east  there  was  crooked  lightning;  on 
the  horns  of  the  blue  head  in  the  south  was  straight 
lightning;  on  those  of  the  vellow  head  in  the  west  was 
crooked  lightning;  and  on  those  of  the  black  head  in 
the  north  was  straight  lightning.  On  each  wall  was  a 
large  crvstal  stone  which  emitted  light  and  made  the 
room  bright.") 

S8°  There  is  a  generallv  accepted  belief  that  certain 
Pueblo  groups,  more  specifically  the  Asa  clans  from 
First  Mesa,  went  to  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  lived  for 
some  time  with  the  Navaho  before  returning  to  the 
Hopi  country.  Statements  of  this  legend  and  the  evi- 
dence supporting  it  can  be  found  in  the  following 
authorities,  among  others: 

Mindeleff,  1891,  pp.  19-20;  1895,  p.  174;  1897,  p.  191. 
Fewkes,  1894b,  pp.  164-65;  1898c,  pp.  578,  622;  1900a, 
pp.  610-n;  1906b,  pp.  664-70.  Parsons,  1939,  p.  1044. 

Another  legend  tells  of  the  quondam  residence  at 
Canyon  de  Chcllv  of  the  Flute  People,  who  later  came 
to  First  Mesa.  Stevenson,  1892,  p.  265. 
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ity  as  it  spread  throughout  the  entire  Pueblo 
region.  Its  most  luxuriant  flowering  was  during 
Pueblo  IV,  as  might  be  expected,  coincidentallv 
with  the  climax  of  ceramic  and  architectural 
vigor,  and  it  has  probably  declined  considerably 
since  the  beginning  of  European  influence,  al- 
though our  knowledge  of  its  modern  manifesta- 
tions is  fragmentary  and  inadequate.  At  pres- 
ent the  indications  are  that  it  is  moribund  if  not 


dead  at  the  Hopi  villages,  but  is  holding  its  own 
in  some,  at  least,  of  the  eastern  pueblos. 

Against  this  broad  background,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  consider  in  individual  detail  the 
particular  features  of  the  murals  discovered  at 
Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a,  and  to  essay  an  un- 
derstanding and  interpretation  of  them  as  a 
whole  in  the  light  of  Pueblo  ceremonial  forms 
and  symbolism  as  a  coherent  complex. 


ANALYSES  OF  THE  LAYOUTS,  PATTERNS,  AND  DESIGN 
ELEMENTS  OF  THE  JEDDITO  MURAL  PAINTINGS 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  ANALYTICAL  METHOD 


BEFORE  considering  the  Jeddito  wall  paint- 
ings individually,  or  essaying  an  inter- 
pretation of  their  meaning,  symbolism,  and 
cultural  relationships,  we  shall  study  them  ob- 
jectively en  masse  to  determine,  if  possible, 
their  common  characteristics  in  terms  of  pat- 
tern, layout,  and  elements  of  design  as  well  as 
styles  of  draftsmanship  and  techniques  of 
execution.  Like  any  mass  of  similar  material, 
these  paintings  at  first  appear  to  display  a 
heterogeneous  variety  of  characteristics  that 
defy  successful  synthesis.  But  a  careful  study 
of  the  entire  collection  will  discover  certain 
characteristic  and  recurrent  features  that  will 
serve  as  diagnostic  criteria  for  a  systematic 
grouping  of  the  individual  designs.  On  such  a 
basis  an  intelligible  study  may  then  be  made 
looking  toward  the  formulation  not  only  of  a 
chronological  outline  of  artistic  development 
within  the  collection  itself,  but  also  of  generali- 
zations on  a  sufficiently  broad  base  to  serve 
adequately  in  analysing  the  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities between  these  paintings  as  a  group 
and  other  artistic  and  ceremonial  products  of 
the  Hopi  and  other  Pueblo  peoples,  both  mod- 
ern and  ancient. 

For  the  moment  we  shall  consider  the  sub- 
ject matter  without  regard  to  time  sequence, 
either  known  or  imputed,  but  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  design  features  implicit  within  the 
paintings  themselves.  At  a  later  point  we  can 
then  perhaps  determine  whether  these  features, 
taken  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  factors,  point  to  any  consistent  time  se- 
quence or  to  the  possibility  of  ceremonial 
identification  in  terms  of  other  known  cultural 
patterns. 

Viewing  the  paintings  first  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  over-all  layout,  we  can  distin- 
guish several  different  groups,  which  will  be 
discussed  first  in  broad  terms  and  later  in  re- 
spect of  their  compositional  details.  Of  course, 
a  good  many  of  the  paintings  are  so  fragmen- 
tary that  their  original  layout  or  pattern  can- 


not be  determined.  In  the  case  of  some  surviv- 
ing fragments,  however,  their  classification  can 
be  reliably  inferred  by  analogy  to  other  more 
nearly  complete  designs  that  belong  to  de- 
finable groups,  into  which  the  fragments  in 
question  would  seem  naturally  to  fit,  either  on 
the  basis  of  some  tell-tale  remnant  of  a  portion 
of  a  standard  layout  or  of  some  detail  or  char- 
acter of  execution  recognizably  diagnostic  of 
a  known  pattern.  In  the  analysis  that  follows 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  fit  every  painting 
irrevocably  into  one  of  the  layout  categories 
by  Procrustean  methods,  but  merely  to  define 
workable  groupings  that  will  embrace  as  large 
a  number  of  individual  designs  as  possible.  This 
does  not  imply,  however,  any  intention  to 
create  a  "taxonomy"  even  remotely  analogous 
to  the  typological  methods  used  in  ceramic 
analysis;  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
logical  generalizations  that  will  be  helpful  in 
subsequent  discussion,  and  these  groupings  will 
not  be  regarded  in  an  absolute  sense  as  either 
all-inclusive  or  mutually  exclusive. 

As  the  discussion  proceeds,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  the  classifications  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  characteristics  that  in  some 
instances  may  seem  to  be  arbitrary  and  the 
result  of  subjective  selection.  In  point  of  fact 
they  are,  and  no  apology  is  offered  on  that 
account.  While  it  would  be  possible  in  the 
analysis  of  any  comparable  mass  of  material  to 
isolate  perhaps  a  thousand  major  and  minor 
characteristics  as  criteria  for  division  and  sub- 
division, beneficial  results  would  not  necessar- 
ily follow  from  mere  atomization  of  the  subject 
matter.  The  task  must  be  to  discover  just  those 
critical  features  that  will  provide  a  key  to 
isolating  the  optimal  number  of  categories  nec- 
essary and  useful  in  establishing  an  answer  to 
some  particular  preconceived  question.  In  this 
process  a  large  degree  of  subjective  manipula- 
tion is  inevitable  and,  I  believe,  even  desirable. 
That  the  posing  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
itself  a  subjective  operation  seems  hardly  ques- 
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tionable,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  conscious  manipulation  of  the  data  to  secure 
the  semblance  of  a  desired  result.  Someone  has 
first  to  determine  what  it  is  we  would  like  to 
learn,  and  then  he  has  to  select  the  kinds  of 
evidence  that  will  probably  have  probative 
value  toward  that  end.  We  begin  here  by  sus- 
pecting that  the  data  available  may  provide  us 
with  knowledge  helpful  in  the  solution  of  two 
principal  problems:  the  chronology  of  the 
ruins  under  investigation,  and  the  cultural  asso- 
ciations of  their  inhabitants.  There  is  nothing 
very  "scientific"  about  that  suspicion  and  it  is 
arrived  at  purely  by  non-objective  means.1 

Having  thus  reached  the  point  of  formulat- 
ing these  questions,  we  must  next  select  those 
factors  that  will  lead  to  their  solution.  While 
the  factors  themselves,  being  material  charac- 
teristics of  the  specimens  under  study,  are  ob- 
jective, the  selection  of  certain  of  them  as 
significant  indicators  certainly  is  not.  From 
perhaps  a  thousand  conceivable  factors,  we 
must  choose  a  workable  number,  ideally  the 
smallest  number  that  will  provide  us  with  intel- 
ligible answers  to  the  questions  already  posed. 
Which  particular  ones  or  combinations  of  them 
will  best  serve  this  end  will  be  determined 
mainly  by  subjective  processes,  partly  intuitive, 
partly  pragmatic.  No  automatic  or  mechanical 
brain  can  make  such  a  selection  and  produce  a 
meaningful  answer.  The  investigator  himself 
must,  by  trial  and  error,  experiment  with  those 
factors  that  seem  to  him  of  likely  value,  and 
from  his  manipulations  isolate  those  that  indi- 
cate a  consistent  bearing  on  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  However  systematically  he  may  ap- 
ply the  scientific  method,  he  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  carry  his  investigations  to  the 
extent  of  mathematical  completeness:  the  pos- 
sible number  of  combinations  of  all  elements  is 
astronomical,  and  would  be  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  feasibility.  He  must,  then,  be  eclectic, 
and  choose  those  factors  that  he  believes  to  be 
significant  and  critical;  and  in  this  process,  per- 
haps the  most  vital  element  will  be  his  own 
subjective  judment.  Upon  the  soundness  of 
this  judgment  will  rest  the  validity  of  the  fi- 

1  This  mav  not  be  "scientific"  with  the  quotes,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  highlv  scientific  without  quotes.  The 
difference  between  Air.  Smith  and  many  classifiers 
(and  not  only  in  anthropology)  is  that  he  knows  what 


nal  conclusions  reached;  another  investigator, 
working  on  the  same  material,  would  undoubt- 
edly select  other  criteria  as  his  tools,  and  he 
might  arrive  thereby  at  different  results,  which 
would  prove  only  that  both  could  not  be 
correct. 

The  method  of  analysis  and  deduction  here 
applied  is,  then,  frankly  subjective.  A  large 
number  of  trials  was  made  in  tentatively 
choosing  various  factors,  and  in  testing  them 
for  their  probative  value  in  the  solution  of  the 
accepted  questions.  Many  of  these  excursions 
led  nowhere,  and  were  abandoned.  Those  that 
are  here  used  as  criteria  for  the  differentiations 
between  the  recognized  groupings  among  the 
paintings  were  the  ones  that  appeared  most 
fruitful  in  practical  application.  The  resultant 
groupings  are  thus  in  a  sense  arbitrary,  but  not 
therefore  unreasonable,  and  are  presented  not 
because  they  have  in  themselves  any  sig- 
nificance or  virtue,  but  because  on  them  as  a 
framework  a  coherent  synthesis  can  be  con- 
structed, looking  toward  the  solution  of  our 
particular  problems.  Another  investigator 
could  well  chose  a  different  analytical  pat- 
tern —  perhaps  a  better  one.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  analysis  used  here,  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  cogent  one  —  and  that  is 
a  subjective  judgment  that  each  student  must, 
after  all,  make  for  himself. 

LAYOUT  GROUP  I  DEFINED 

The  first  of  the  layout  groupings  that  we 
will  consider  (perhaps  because  it  is  the  most 
numerous)  includes  all  examples  that  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  as  an  essential  and  con- 
stant element  a  horizontal  band  extending 
across  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  from  end 
to  end  of  the  decorative  area,  and  serving  as  a 
base  out  of  which  the  decorative  details  of  the 
composition  "evolve"  or  upon  which  they 
stand.  The  band  itself  may  occur  in  any  one  of 
several  variations,  as  follows:  (1)  a  single  solid 
color,  ( : )  a  solid  color  with  narrow  border 
lines  in  another  color,  (3)  two  or  more  com- 
ponent stripes  of  different  colors  separated  and 

he  is  doing  —  he  understands  the  mechanisms  he  em- 
ploys—  unlike  the  character  "who  spoke  prose  with- 
out knowing  it."  —  J.  O.  Brew,  editor. 
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bordered  by  narrow  lines  in  still  other  colors. 
The  three  preceding  varieties  or  complexes 
will  vary  in  total  width  from  about  8  cm.  to 
about  15  cm.  The  bands  are  in  many  cases 
embellished  with  small  decorative  motives, 
painted  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  wide 
central  stripe.  Such  embellishments  are  usually 
simple  medallions,  small  animals,  birds,  arrows, 


and  the  like.  Or  they  may  consist  of  small 
round  dots  arranged  either  in  orderly  rows  or 
in  haphazard  array.  (4)  Finally  there  is  an- 
other variety  that  might  better  be  called  a  line 
than  a  band,  which  consists  of  a  much  narrower 
stripe  varying  in  width  between  limits  some- 
what above  and  below  1  cm.  In  almost  every 
instance  it  is  black. 


•.. 
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Fig.  8.   Diagrammatic  Plans  Showing  the  Various  Arrangements  of  Basebands  employed  in  mural  paintings 
of  Layout  Group  I.   (See  pages  107-10.) 
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The  band  (or  line),  as  has  been  indicated, 
serves  to  delimit  and  subdivide  the  entire  de- 
sign and  is  therefore  the  framework  that  deter- 
mines the  layout,  and  with  reference  to  which 
the  various  details  of  the  design  are  placed. 
This  delimination  and  subdivision  of  the  deco- 
rative area  may  be  carried  out  in  anv  of  the 
following  patterns: 

1 )  A  simple  horizontal  band  extending  from 
end  to  end  of  the  wall  and  leaving  the  surface 
above  it  unrestricted  except  bv  the  architec- 
tural limits  of  the  wall  itself  (fig.  8,  a).  This 
layout  may  be  modified  bv  stopping  the  base- 
band short  of  the  actual  ends  of  the  wall  sur- 
face and  causing  it  to  turn  upward  at  each  end 
in  two  vertical  members  that  extend  toward 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  that  usually  terminate 
in  some  sort  of  elaborated  capital  or  finial 
(fig.  8,  b). 

2 )  A  horizontal  band  upon  which  is  erected 
a  central  panel  formed  bv  two  vertical  bands 
that  rise  from  the  baseband  and  are  tied  to- 
gether at  their  upper  extremities  bv  a  short 
horizontal  member.  The  baseband  may  be  con- 
tinuous or  it  mav  be  discontinuous  across  the 
lower  portion  of  the  central  panel  (fig.  8,  c). 
Furthermore,  the  baseband  may  or  may  not  be 
terminated  at  each  extremity  bv  the  addition  of 
vertical  members  such  as  those  described  for 
pattern  (1)  (fig.  8,  d). 

All  varieties  of  pattern  (2)  may  be  double, 
that  is  with  a  framed  panel  erected  in  each 
horizontal  half  of  the  entire  decorative  area, 
instead  of  only  at  the  center  (fig.  8,  e). 

All  varieties  of  these  two  basic  layouts  may 
be  further  complicated  bv  the  addition  of  ver- 
tical bands  that  serve  to  divide  the  surface 
horizontally  into  a  greater  number  of  sections 
(fig.  8,f).' 

A  layout  also  occurs  in  which  the  baseband 
is  in  two  segments  with  vertical  members  ex- 
tending upward  from  both  ends  of  each  seg- 
ment, thus  dividing  the  surface  into  three  sep- 
arate areas.  This  might  be  considered  as  a 
double  form  of  pattern  (1)  or  as  modification 
of  pattern  (2)  in  which  both  the  upper  and 
lower  borders  of  the  center  panel  are  omitted 
(%•  8,  g). 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  individual  mo- 

2  See  pp.  319-23. 


tives  or  elements  of  the  design  within  the 
panels  extend  across  or  beyond  the  limits 
formed  by  the  baseband,  but  the  latter  usually 
forms  an  effective  barrier  to  the  escape  of  any 
of  the  contained  elements  of  the  composition. 

The  outline  of  a  framed  panel  in  any  of  the 
varieties  may  be  transformed  from  a  simple 
rectangle  to  a  terraced  or  winded  figure,  but 
this  added  detail  does  not  alter  the  basic  layout 
of  the  pattern  to  which  it  applies  (fig.  8,  /,  j). 

In  no  single  instance  was  a  painting  found 
completely  intact  to  the  limit  of  its  original 
height  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  horizontal  bands 
originally  extended  across  the  upper  borders 
of  anv  of  the  designs.  There  is  some  evidence 
of  such  a  feature  in  a  few  instances,  in  which 
occur  fragmentary  remnants  of  what  might 
have  been  such  upper  bounding  bands,  but 
they  are  too  inconclusive  to  warrant  a  dog- 
matic statement.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
that  such  upper  bands  occurred  rarely,  if  at  all, 
since  the  inherent  character  and  purpose  of  a 
band  in  the  design  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  not 
merely  to  frame  or  delimit  the  area  subject  to 
decoration,  but  more  particularly  to  serve  both 
as  a  literal  base  for  supporting  the  various 
motives  involved  in  the  design  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tying  these  motives  together  into  a 
unified  whole.  There  would  be  no  similar 
artistic  or  compositional  need  to  require  a 
terminating;  upper  band,  and  the  roof-line  of 
the  room  would  serve  in  any  case.  Further- 
more, in  those  examples  containing  vertical 
members  at  the  ends  of  the  baseband,  such 
members  always  terminate  in  some  decorative 
elaboration  and  do  not  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued upward  to  the  full  limit  of  the  design, 
thus  negativing  the  possibility  that  they  may 
have  connected  at  a  higher  level  with  a  postu- 
lated horizontal  upper  band.  A  more  cogent 
reason  still  for  the  conclusion  adumbrated, 
however,  is  the  analogy  to  be  drawn  between 
kiva  wall  paintings  and  the  well-known  slat- 
altars  known  to  be  erected  by  Pueblo  peoples 
in  their  ritual  observances.  This  subject  will  be 
pursued  more  fully  at  another  point,2  but  it  is 
presented  here  without  argument  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  present  objective  analysis. 
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Three  additional  variants  or  elaborations  of 
the  baseband  layout  exist  in  the  Jeddito  collec- 
tion that  are  somewhat  aberrant  and  difficult  to 
classify.  One  involves  the  use  of  bands  in  diag- 
onal positions  as  distinguished  from  horizontal 
and  vertical,  and  is  composed  of  what  may  be 
briefly  called  a  continuous  meander  or  fret 
completely  occupying  the  area  delimited  by  a 
baseband  and  vertical  end  bands.  This  style 
could  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  simple  exam- 
ple of  subgroup  (i),  in  which  the  decorative 
area  is  filled  with  the  fret  motive  instead  of 
with  some  more  complex  pictorial  or  geomet- 
ric arrangement.  In  one  example  (Test  5, 
Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  7,  fig.  74,  c)  this 
seems  to  be  the  case.  In  the  only  other  exam- 
ples discovered  (Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall 
Designs  4  and  5,  figs.  85,  a,  c)  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  this  question,  since  the  basebands, 
if  any  were  ever  present,  are  entirely  missing 
from  the  surviving  fragments. 

The  second  variant  involves  a  baseband  in  a 
diagonal  rather  than  a  horizontal  position,  but 
the  only  existing  fragment  (Test  19,  Room  3, 
Left  Wall  Design  4,  fig.  64,  b)  provides  no 
indication  of  the  form  of  this  band  at  its 
extremities. 

The  third  variant  involves  a  relatively  wide 
panel  extending  across  the  entire  length  of  the 
wall  surface  immediately  below  the  conven- 
tional baseband,  and  several  times  the  width  of 
the  latter.  This  panel  is  bounded  along  its 
upper  limit  by  the  baseband  itself  and  on  its 
lower  bv  a  narrow  border  line.  It  is  treated  as 
an  independent  decorative  area  containing  an 
assortment  of  motives.  The  few  examples  in 
which  this  feature  occurs  are  almost  the  only 
instances  in  which  any  decorative  element  is 
applied  beyond  the  limits  formed  by  the 
bounding  bands.3 

Despite  the  fragmentary  character  of  many 
of  the  surviving  paintings,  some  convincing 
examples  of  each  of  the  layouts  described 
above  can  be  identified.  If  some  of  them  are 
questionable,  it  is  of  no  great  moment,  how- 
ever, for  nearly  all  are  variations  on  the  single 
theme  of  a  rectangular  surface  definitely  lim- 
ited by  a  straight  line  across  its  base,  and  sub- 
divided, to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  in  a 

3  The  two  figures  below  the  baseband  in  Room  788, 
Right  Wall   Design   4    (fig.  79,  a)    afford   an   excep- 


variety  of  forms,  into  a  number  of  rectangular 
panels  arranged  in  a  single  horizontal  series.  In 
no  case  is  there  an  indication  of  a  vertical  sub- 
division of  the  area  such  as  to  produce  panels 
arranged  one  above  another.  Of  course,  a  large 
number  of  the  existing  remnants  are  so  small 
and  indeterminate  that  they  can  be  made  to  fit 
into  any  one  of  several  or  even  of  all  the 
layouts  described,  but  that  fact  in  no  way 
vitiates  the  broad  analysis  that  has  been  pre- 
sented, since  there  is  no  example  that  cannot  be 
made  to  fit  into  at  least  one  of  the  recognized 
subdivisions  of  this  Group. 

Among  the  mural  paintings  elsewhere  re- 
corded, few  display  the  feature  of  a  baseband 
such  as  those  of  Group  I  in  the  Jeddito.  One 
example,  however,  has  been  illustrated  from 
Zuiii,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  Shal- 
ako  ceremony.4  Although  the  colors  are  not 
indicated,  this  baseband  was  composed  of  two 
wide  stripes  with  narrow  bordering  lines  of 
white,  and  in  the  upper  stripe  was  painted  a 
series  of  what  appear  to  be  conventionalized 
birds  or  flowers. 

LAYOUT  GROUP  II  DEFINED 

The  examples  of  this  Group  may  be  de- 
scribed as  pictorial  arrangements  in  which  the 
principal  figure  or  figures  are  naturalistic  and 
are  not  tied  together  by  a  baseband  or  frame. 
In  each  of  several  examples  there  is  in  fact  a 
line  extending  across  the  wall  just  below  the 
picture,  but  in  no  case  is  this  line  of  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  structure  or  composition  of  the 
design;  its  omission  would  in  no  wise  detract 
from  or  change  the  effect  of  the  remainder, 
which  thus  is  seen  to  stand  alone,  neither  an- 
chored to  the  base,  as  in  the  examples  of  Group 
I,  nor  confined  within  a  frame  as  will  be  seen 
to  be  the  case  in  those  of  Group  III. 

The  human  and  animal  forms  depicted  in  the 
paintings  of  Group  II  differ  from  those  of 
Group  IV,  to  be  subsequently  described,  in 
being  very  much  more  freely  and  "naturally" 
drawn,  and  from  those  in  Group  I  in  being  less 
"sophisticated"  and  less  meticulously  executed 
in  detail.  They  exhibit  also  a  greater  sense  of 
life  and  movement  than  do  those  of  either 
Groups  I  or  IV.    It  is  notable  that  no  plant 

tion  to  this  generalization. 
4  Bunzel,  1932,  pi.  26. 
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forms  occur  in  Group  II,  for  the  very  good 
reason  perhaps  that  the  absence  of  a  baseline 
robs  them  of  the  opportunity  to  take  root. 

The  Group  can  be  subdivided  into  two  sub- 
groups on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the  human 
and  animal  forms  depicted.  These  are  readily 
differentiated  in  terms  of  the  general  character 
of  their  execution  and  the  elaboration  of  detail, 
as  follows: 

i)  The  composition  is  relatively  complex, 
and  the  figures  are  neatly  drawn,  with  consid- 
erable attention  given  to  the  nicety  of  detail. 
The  general  character  of  draftsmanship  is 
much  like  that  of  Group  I,  but  is  less  "sophisti- 
cated" and  less  meticulously  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. In  the  case  of  small  fragments  it  is  often 
difficult  to  classify  the  example  as  between 
Groups  II  (i)  and  I. 

2)  The  composition  is  less  complex,  the  fig- 
ures are  bolder,  with  relatively  little  attention 
to  detail  or  embellishment.  The  draftsmanship 
is  suggestive  of  some  examples  of  Group  IV, 
but  is  much  more  freely  and  "dynamically" 
carried  out,  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  move- 
ment that  is  absent  in  both  Groups  I  and  IV. 

LAYOUT  GROUP  III  DEFINED 

The  third  major  grouping  on  the  basis  of 
layout  includes  all  examples  in  which  the  entire 
surface  or  the  principal  portion  of  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  narrow  framing  line  and  treated  as 
a  unified  field  without  subdivision  into  discrete 
decorational  sections  or  panels.  It  is  filled  com- 
pletely with  a  solid-color  ground,  against  or 
upon  which  is  usually  painted  an  elaborate  and 
highly  conventionalized  design  in  an  intricate 
over-all  pattern.  Three  subgroups  are  recog- 
nizable: 

1 )  Those  in  which  the  design  is  completely 
geometric,  angular,  and  non-representational, 
and  is  often  not  very  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
framing  line,  with  the  result  that  some  of  its 
elements  are  arbitrarily  amputated  by  the 
framing  line  and  are  thereby  not  permitted  to 
attain  the  full  limits  implied  by  the  com- 
position. 

2)  Those  containing  a  complex  interweav- 
ing of  conventionalized  elements,  many  of 
them  in  the  form  of  involutes  and  scrolls,  re- 
motely derived  from  nature  but  hardly  to  be 
described  as  naturalistic.  While  the  framing 
line    abruptly    terminates    the    contained    ele- 


ments, the  latter  are  usually  rather  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  space  and  are 
not  amputated.  The  general  character  as  well 
as  the  decorative  detail  are  very  closely  akin  to 
those  used  on  the  more  involved  examples  of 
the  local  Pueblo  IV  pottery  known  as  Sikyatki 
Polychrome. 

3)  Those  that  contain,  against  the  solid- 
color  ground,  a  more  nearly  unified  design, 
composed  of  a  highly  stylized  animal  or  shield- 
like feature,  around  which  are  added  minor 
decorative  details  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  but 
not  closely  suggestive  of  the  Sikyatki  style. 

The  framing  line  as  used  in  all  examples  of 
Group  III  differs  functionally  from  the  bands 
employed  in  the  paintings  of  Group  I,  in  that 
it  forms  merely  a  frame  or  boundary  for  the 
design  and  in  no  sense  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  the  composition.  In  many,  if  not  all, 
examples  of  Group  I  the  band  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  pattern. 
In  some  cases  it  actually  constitutes  the  pattern. 
There  is  nothing  else.  And  in  most  cases  the 
basal  portion,  at  least,  of  the  band  is  literally 
a  stage  on  which  stand  the  scenery,  props,  and 
actors  in  the  tableau,  and  without  which  these 
would  be  left  suspended  and  lacking  logical 
relationship  to  each  other.  In  still  other  cases  in 
Group  I  the  band  is  itself  metamorphosed  into 
a  decorational  motive  by  the  inclusion  within  it 
of  small  elements  such  as  medallions,  birds, 
animals,  and  the  like.  And  finally,  although 
the  band  in  Group  I  contains  and  borders  the 
design,  in  almost  no  case  can  it  be  said  to 
terminate  or  limit  the  design  at  a  point  incon- 
sistent with  the  latter's  logical  or  dynamic 
development. 

In  the  case  of  Group  III,  however,  the  frame 
is  a  mere  outline  that  has  no  integration  with 
the  composition  itself,  and  its  absence  would 
not  essentially  change  the  character  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  serves  in  some  instances  merely  to  em- 
phasize the  termination  of  an  area  of  solid  color 
that  in  turn  provides  a  contrasting  background 
for  the  principal  elements  of  the  design  —  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  in  only 
two  examples  of  Group  I  does  a  solid-color 
background  occur  (Test  14,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  B  Design  5,  fig.  87,  a  and  Test  5,  Room 
2,  Left  WalllJesign  4,  fig.  88,  a),  whereas  it  is 
a  constant  feature  in  all  examples  of  Group  111, 
although  in  several  instances  of  the  latter  the 
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intricacy  of  the  geometric  pattern  is  such  as 
almost  to  obscure  the  presence  of  the  solid- 
color  background.  Furthermore,  the  framing 
line  in  Group  III  constitutes  an  arbitrary 
boundary  that  sharply  and  definitely  terminates 
the  development  of  the  contained  pattern,  even 
though  in  some  cases  the  unrestrained  or  dy- 
namic evolution  of  the  pattern  would  seem  to 
demand  a  broader  surface  for  its  full  ex- 
pression. 


LAYOUT  GROUP  IV  DEFINED 

The  examples  of  this  group  do  not,  perhaps, 
differ  much  from  those  of  Group  III,  and  the 
two  categories  might  be  considered  together  as 
a  whole.  For  purposes  of  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion, however,  it  is  convenient  to  separate  them. 
Group  IV  comprises  those  paintings  in  which 
the  entire  wall  surface  is  treated  as  a  unit,  quite 
without  subdivision  or  even  framing  lines  or 
borders,  but  within  which  there  is  one  rela- 
tively simple  motive  that  dominates  the  space 
but  does  not  literally  fill  it  in  the  way  that  the 
intricate  patterns  of  Group  III  fill  their  areas, 
and  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  incidental 
embellishment.  There  are  two  recognizable 
subgroups  as  follows: 

i )  Those  in  which  the  central  motive  is 
wholly  geometric  and  non-representational,  or 
is  mainly  so  with  only  some  small  incidental 
details  that  are  recognizably  naturalistic. 

2)  Those  in  which  the  central  motive  is 
naturalistic.  In  these  cases  the  animals,  beings, 
or  plants  involved  are  generically  identifiable 
although  very  simple  and  almost  abstract  in 
their  draftsmanship.  They  are  static  in  much 
the  same  sense  that  the  figures  of  Group  I  are 
static  and  they  differ  therein  fundamentally 
from  the  figures  of  Group  II.  But  they  are 
hardly  comparable  to  the  naturalistic  features 
of  Groups  I  and  II  in  any  other  respect,  being 


very  much  less  mature  in  their  conception  and 
also  very  much  more  simple  and  free  of  de- 
tailed elaboration. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  four  general  groups 
of  layouts,  which  will  be  found  to  embrace 
without  too  much  distortion  almost  all  the 
Jeddito  Valley  wall  paintings.  To  be  sure,  a 
large  number  of  the  latter  are  so  fragmentary 
that  on  the  basis  of  layout  or  pattern  alone  they 
could  not  be  fitted  into  any  one  of  the  formu- 
lated categories  more  convincingly  than  into 
some  other.  None  of  them,  however,  is  in- 
capable of  inclusion  in  at  least  one  of  the  major 
Groups,  even  though  the  identification  of  its 
subgroup,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Group  I,  would 
be  impossible. 

The  more  precise  allocation  of  these  rela- 
tively small  fragments  to  their  proper  group, 
and  their  exclusion  from  others,  must  be  based, 
therefore,  upon  considerations  of  a  more  de- 
tailed character.  If  now  we  will  study  further 
the  nature,  style,  and  technique  of  the  various 
motives  and  elements  that  go  to  fill  out  the 
patterns  of  the  several  layouts  already  isolated, 
we  shall  find  that  each  layout  is  broadly  con- 
sistent with  a  distinct  complex  of  minor  fea- 
tures constituting  a  particular  "school"  of 
artistic  endeavor,  which  in  turn  is  characteristic 
of  that  Group  and  of  no  other.  We  can  then 
amplify  and  enrich  the  descriptions  already 
formulated  for  each  group  by  adding  to  them 
a  summation  of  those  characteristics  of  style  or 
treatment  or  subject  matter  that  are  constant  or 
discrete  for  each  group.  And  having  accom- 
plished this  step,  we  can  then  ascribe  most  of 
the  small  remnants,  on  the  basis  of  their  style, 
pretty  conclusively  to  one  particular  group.  If 
still  a  few  remain  unhappily  outcaste  they  will 
provide  excellent  material  for  that  "ultra- 
poetical,  superaesthetical,  quite  indispensable, 
je-ne-sais-quoi"  retreat  of  the  frustrated,  usu- 
ally known  as  Miscellaneous. 


DETAILS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  SEVERAL  LAYOUT  GROUPS 

PRESENCE  OR  ABSENCE  OF 
PARTICULAR  ELEMENTS 


We  shall  discuss  these  distinctions  at  length, 


As  indicated  above,  each  of  the  four  major 
layout  groups  is  susceptible  of  classification  on 
the  basis  of  the  consistent  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  motives  or  elements  in  the  pattern 
and  of  the  style  or  manner  of  craftsmanship. 


but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
those  characteristics  that  are  of  general  ap- 
plication in  all  the  paintings;  doing  so  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  other  features  that  are  not 
common  to  the  whole  collection,  and  that  may 
therefore  serve  as  diagnostics  in  the  recognition 
of  the  various  groupings. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  COMMON 
TO  ALL  GROUPS 

The  matter  of  paints  and  pigments  has  al- 
ready been  fully  treated.5  Some  observations 
on  their  techniques  of  application  are,  however, 
of  interest.  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  implements  used  to  apply 
the  paint  to  the  plaster  surface  or  the  manner 
of  its  application,  there  are  a  few  bits  of  evi- 
dence that  by  inference  and  analogy  provide 
us  with  useful  clues. 

Generally  speaking,  in  all  the  paintings  each 
area  of  color  forms  a  solid  and  homogeneous 
surface,  within  which  the  paint  is  spread  with 
strikingly  uniform  density  and  without  shad- 
ing, either  intentional  or  careless.  In  most  in- 
stances this  surface  displays  an  even  texture 
sometimes  relatively  hard  and  slick,  with  a 
tendency  to  reflect  light,  but  sometimes  pow- 
der}- and  dull  without  the  sheen  of  the  harder 
specimens.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
a  separation  of  styles  on  this  basis,  however, 
and  I  believe  that  the  differences  in  paint  tex- 
ture were  entirely  fortuitous  and  probably 
due  to  differences  in  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
vegetable  oils  or  other  binders  used  in  mixing 
the  paints. 

METHODS  OF  APPLYING  PAINT 

With  Finger  Tips 

In  many  cases  no  surface  irregularities  exist 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  brush  used,  but  occa- 
sionally there  are  striations  that  suggest  the  use 
of  a  yucca-fiber  brush  or  some  implement  of 
that  sort.  The  only  observed  instances  clearly 
indicating  the  use  of  the  finger  are  those  of 
small  isolated  dots,  which  are  usually  made  by 
simply  pressing  the  paint-covered  finger  tip 
against  the  plaster  surface  in  the  manner  of 
modern  finger-printing.  Frequently,  the  whorls 
of  the  skin  remain  visible.6 

Use  of  "Fading"  or  Spatter  Work 

In  almost  all  cases  each  area  of  color  termi- 
nates at  a  definite,  sharply  marked  line,  and 

6 See  pp.  22-32. 

6  The  subject  of  the  paint  brush  is  discussed  above, 
pp.  31-32.  Examples  of  the  application  of  finger-prints 
are  shown  in  figures  43,  d;  56,  b;  74,  a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

7  This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  gen- 


there  is  never  any  blending  or  shading  of  col- 
ors from  one  area  to  an  adjoining  one.  A  quali- 
fication of  this  last  statement  must,  however,  be 
made,  although  it  is  not  really  an  exception.  In 
a  good  many  cases  a  border  surrounding  an 
area  of  another  color  has  been  so  constructed 
as  to  be  painted  solidly  at  its  inner  edge  and  to 
fade  out  gradually  toward  its  periphery  until  it 
disappears.  The  manner  of  producing  this  ef- 
fect is  not  apparent,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  some  sort  of  spatter  technique 
or  by  a  process  of  brushing  from  the  center 
outwards  with  strokes  of  a  progressively  lighter 
pressure  and  drier  brush.  The  extreme  limit  of 
shading  is  usually  so  gradually  approached  as 
to  be  indefinable,  and  the  shaded  area  is  usu- 
ally applied  after  other  parts  of  the  design  have 
been  constructed,  so  that  it  overlies  and  partly 
obscures  them  without  having  any  artistic  or 
schematic  relationship  to  them.  The  use  of  this 
technique  occurs  only  in  examples  embraced 
within  the  categories  of  Groups  I  and  II  (2), 
and  it  is  mostly  applied  in  red  around  circular 
or  shield-like  areas  from  which  there  also  radi- 
ate feather  devices  or  straight  lines.  These  are 
undoubtedly"  symbolic  of  the  sun,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  an  analogy  to  the  modern  Pueblo 
symbolism  of  that  object,  and  the  red  spatter 
effect  probably  represents  the  sun's  rays.7 

Other  uses  of  the  spatter  technique  also  oc- 
cur, however,  in  different  relationships  to  the 
pattern.  One  instance  that  seems  to  be  a  variant 
of  those  already  described  is  in  the  case  of  a 
spotted  quadruped  depicted  as  passing  behind 
or  through  a  circular  device  very  much  like  a 
shield,  but  in  this  example  the  spatter  painting 
is  applied  not  around  the  periphery  of  the 
shield  but  around  the  buttocks  of  the  animal 
between  the  tail  and  the  thigh. s  In  another 
instance  the  spatter  surrounds  a  semi-circular 
white  area  that  rests  upon  the  characteristic 
baseline  of  the  design  and  from  which  there 
arises  the  torso  of  a  human  figure.  This  may  be 
some  variation  of  the  sun-shield  motive,  but 
such  interpretation  is  entirely  hypothetical.9 
In  the  same  painting  red  spatter  surrounds  the 

eral  chapter  on  Svmbolism,  pp.  240-42,  below.  Exam- 
ples are  shown  in  figures  47,  a;  49,  b;  54,  a;  56,  a;  70,  c; 

71,  a,  b;  72,  a,  b,  c;  73,  a;  89,  a,  c. 
6  Figure  56,  b. 
"  Figure  80,  a. 
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face  or  mask  of  another  anthropomorphic  fig- 
ure. Since  this  face  is  circular  and  embellished 
with  radiating  feather  devices,  it  too  suggests 
the  sun  symbol. 

Still  another  example  occurs  in  relation  to 
what  is  apparently  intended  as  a  portrayal  of 
one  of  the  cones  or  mounds  that  are  frequently 
used  in  front  of  Pueblo  altars,  and  into  the 
apices  of  which  are  inserted  corn,  feathers, 
prayer-sticks,  etc.10  In  this  case  the  cone  is 
painted  in  white  as  if  resting  on  the  baseband, 
and  from  it  grows  a  conventionalized  but  rec- 
ognizable corn  plant.  The  entire  curved  outline 
of  the  cone  is  bordered  by  red  spatter. 

Two  examples  were  discovered  in  which  red 
spatter  was  used  along  the  sides  of  vertical  lines 
instead  of  around  circular  devices.  In  the  latest 
painting  in  Room  528  two  "ladders"  composed 
of  rows  of  alternate  black  and  white  squares 
depend  below  the  baseband.  The  right-hand 
side  of  each  of  these  "ladders"  is  bordered  by 
red,  which  fades  out  as  it  recedes  from  the 
origin.11  And  in  a  painting  in  Room  788  similar 
shading  is  used  to  border  both  sides  of  vertical 
lines,  one  of  which  rises  from  the  center  of  a 
ceremonial  bowl  pictured  as  held  in  the  up- 
raised hands  of  two  human  figures.12  This  same 
painting  possesses  also  a  unique  example  of  the 
use  of  this  painting  technique  in  the  form  of  a 
blue  spatter  frame  composed  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  bands  in  the  form  of  the  center  pan- 
els characteristic  of  Layout  Group  I  (2).  The 
inexplicable  peculiarity  here  is,  however,  that 
this  panel  has  no  apparent  relation  to  the  design 
and  is  in  fact  painted  over  a  part  of  the  central 
figure  in  it,  not  so  densely  as  to  obscure  the 
latter,  but  certainly  without  logical  integration 
with  it.  In  contrast,  however,  certain  other 
details  of  the  design  are  applied  after  the  blue 
spatter  bands,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  regarded 
neither  as  the  remnants  of  an  earlier  design  nor 
as  the  incomplete  beginnings  of  a  new.  Inci- 
dentally, the  blue  bands  in  this  case  are  peculiar 
in  exhibiting  the  only  instance  of  spatter  paint- 
ing in  a  color  other  than  red. 

10  Figure  69,  d.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  identification  of  this  device,  see  pp.  233-34. 

11  Figure  68,  a. 

12  Figure  80,  b. 
"Figure  71,  a. 
M  Figure  62,  a. 

13  An  example  of  red  occurs  in  the  "dancing  squash" 


Two  more  examples  of  red  spatter  work 
occur,  both  of  them  obscure  in  their  composi- 
tional significance.  One  is  a  rather  meaningless 
streak  across  the  central  portion  of  the  por- 
trayal of  a  mythical  bird-monster  13  and  the 
other  forms  the  peripheral  border  to  a  small 
circular  object  that  is  too  fragmentary  for 
identification.14 

Outlining  of  Color  Areas 

A  second  general  characteristic  of  style  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  group  of  paintings  is  the 
method  of  bordering  or  outlining  each  separate 
color  area  with  a  continuous  line,  usually  black, 
often  white,  and  rarely  red.  These  outlines  are 
in  nearly  every  instance  executed  with  the  ut- 
most precision  and  regularity  both  in  place- 
ment and  in  width.  The  degree  of  assurance 
displayed  by  the  artist  in  drawing  them  is 
amazing,  and  almost  never  are  they  misdirected 
or  wavering.  Their  width  throughout  the  en- 
tire series  varies  from  about  5  to  8  mm.,  but 
within  any  one  painting  it  is  usually  confined 
within  even  more  restricted  limits  than  those. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  is  there  evidence  of  correction 
or  retouching  in  the  execution  of  these  lines, 
and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  credit  the  artists 
with  the  virtuosity  implicit  in  their  produc- 
tion —  difficult,  at  least,  until  one  has  witnessed 
the  incredible  precision  with  which  a  Pueblo 
potter  applies  the  free-hand  outlines  of  a  design 
upon  a  painted  bowl. 

The  most  frequent  use  of  lines  is  in  em- 
phasizing the  separation  of  contiguous  areas  of 
color  and  in  outlining  a  solid-color  device  or 
figure  against  the  neutral  plaster  background. 
In  examples  of  the  former  usage  the  lines  are 
almost  always  black,  but  in  rare  instances  red 
and  white  do  occur.15  White  is  used  only 
where  one  of  the  color  areas  to  be  separated  is 
itself  black,16  but  in  many  other  cases  black 
areas  are  not  separated  from  areas  of  other 
colors  by  any  border  lines  at  all. 

In  a  small  number  of  instances  a  separation 
line  is  absent  between  two  contiguous  areas  of 

of  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1,  in  which  the  broad 
alternating  stripes  of  yellow  and  white  are  in  some 
cases  separated  by  red  lines  (fig.  61,  a,  b) . 

10  Examples  are:  Figure  78,  b,  between  the  black 
torso  and  the  striped  kilt  of  the  left-hand  figure;  Fig- 
ure 58,  c,  between  the  torso  and  the  shoulder  area  of 
the  human  figure. 
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color  neither  of  which  is  black,  but  the  exam- 
ples are  so  few  and  of  such  relative  unimpor- 
tance that  the  inference  of  forgetfulness  or 
carelessness  rather  than  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  is  almost  inescapable.17 

Outlines  for  complete  figures  or  devices  are 
usually  black,  but  also  frequently  white,  espe- 
cially when  that  portion  of  the  figure  to  be 
outlined  is  itself  black  or  dark  blue.  There  are, 
however,  a  very  few  examples  of  figures  with 
red  outlines. 1S 

Although  the  general  rule  of  outlining  is 
applied  in  nearly  all  cases,  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  examples  of  complete  motives  or 
figures  in  which  no  outline  occurs.  Most  of 
these  are  either  black  or  white,  but  the  list 
also  includes  a  good  many  of  other  colors  as 
well.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  object  repre- 
sented covers  a  broad  field,  including  human 
and  animal  figures,  plants,  ceremonial  objects, 
and  geometric  elements.  Instances  of  the  omis- 
sion of  outlines  occur  in  all  layout  groups  and 
in  practically  every  kiva,  so  that  no  classifica- 
tional  significance  can  be  attached  to  the 
practice.19 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  wide  framing  bands  of 
Group  I  are  outlined  longitudinally  by  a  nar- 
row line  exactly  like  those  used  in  outlining 
individual  figures.  There  are  only  two  excep- 

17  The  following  are  examples: 

Figure  50,  b,  between  the  white  bodv  and  the  vel- 
low  legs. 

Figure  53,  b,  between  the  neck  and  head  of  the 
warrior  and  on  both  edges  of  his  belt. 

Figure  55,  a,  between  the  white  and  vellow  portions 
of  the  antelopes. 

1S  Figure  64,  d,  red  outline  around  white  cross. 

Figure  78,  a,  red  outline  for  black  animal  in  border. 

Figure  82,  a,  red  outline  around  black  kilt  of  human 
figure. 

19  Instances  of  the  omission  of  outlines  are  numer- 
ous especially  in  the  case  of  small  details,  and  there  is 
no  profit  in  attempting  to  list  them  all.  Typical  ex- 
amples of  larger  and  more  important  figures  are  the 
following. 

Figure  40,  c,  parrot. 

Figure  41,  d,  small  animals  and  geometric  pattern. 

Figure  43,  a,  mountain  lion. 

Figure  46,  d,  small  animal. 

Figure  47,  b,  quadruped. 

Figure  51,  d,  kilt  and  leg  of  human  figure. 

Figure  54,  b,  birds. 

Figure  56,  a,  three  birds. 

Figure  52,  b,  head  and  torso  of  falling  warrior. 

Figure  58,  a,  human  figures  and  "corn  mounds." 


tions  to  this  rule,20  although  several  other  ex- 
amples at  first  glance  appear  exceptional.  These 
are  not  really  so,  however,  but  are  peculiar  in 
having  the  outlines  of  the  same  color  as  the 
solid  center  of  the  band.  That  the  outlines  exist 
and  were  deliberately  and  carefully  applied, 
however,  is  evident  upon  close  inspection, 
where  it  can  be  seen  that  the  outlines  have 
actually  been  painted  independently  and  on 
top  of  the  coat  of  paint  used  for  the  solid  area. 
This  procedure  makes  for  an  outline  of  greater 
density,  since  it  is  in  fact  composed  of  two 
coats  of  paint.21 

In  considering  the  use  of  outlines  in  the 
Jeddito  wall  paintings,  it  is  of  interest  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  they  were  applied. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  every  case  the  body  of  the 
area  to  be  outlined  was  painted  first,  with  the 
exercise  of  considerable  care  to  bring  the  paint 
neatly  up  to  but  not  beyond  its  edge.  How  this 
edge  was  marked,  if  at  all,  in  any  preliminary 
way  is  not  evident,  for  in  no  instance  is  it  pos- 
sible to  find  traces  of  guide  lines  of  any  sort, 
either  drawn  or  incised  in  the  plaster.  The 
conclusion  is  almost  inescapable,  therefore,  that 
the  paintings  were  executed  free-hand,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  color  areas  must  have 
been  determined  as  the  development  of  the 
design  progressed.  Furthermore,  this  must  have 


Figure  60,  a,  b,  frogs. 

Figure  61,  J,  b,  dancing  squash  and  the  legs  and 
banner  of  the  warrior. 

Figure  64,  c,  legs  of  human  figure. 

Figure  64,  d,  corn  plant. 

Figure  66,  c,  head  and  torso  of  human  figure. 

Figure  67,  b,  torso  and  legs  of  seated  figure. 

Figure  73,  a,  human  figure. 

Figure  80,  b,  torsos  and  legs  of  four  seated  figures 
and  bowls  held  in  their  hands. 

Figure  82,  b,  legs  of  human  figure. 

Figure  87,  a,  small  animals. 

20  Figure  64,  b,  and  figure  90,  d.  The  latter  is  a  small 
badly  weathered  fragment  whose  detailed  character  is 
not  perfectly  clear,  and  the  former  is  unique  in  being 
a  diagonal  band. 

21  Examples  of  monochrome-outlined  bands  are 
shown  in  figures  68,  c;  77,  b\  81,  a,  b;  82,  a;  89,  b;  91,  c. 

In  all  the  foregoing  instances  the  color  used  is 
white.  A  unique  variation  occurs  in  figure  87,  a,  where 
the  band  itself  is  a  grayish-pink  painted  against  a  solid 
bluish-black  background  that  covers  the  entire  surviv- 
ing wall  surface.  The  band  is  outlined,  not  in  its  own 
color,   but  in  that  of  the   contiguous   area   of  back- 


ground. 
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been  accomplished  with  a  considerable  assur- 
ance, for  there  is  hardly  an  example  of  an  error 
or  a  correction,  although  many  of  the  designs 
are  extremely  complex  and  must  have  de- 
manded a  clear  preconception  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist  to  make  possible  the  very  nice  balance 
and  symmetry  displayed  by  most  of  the  paint- 
ings. Inevitably,  however,  the  solid-color  areas 
would  have  had  less  emphasis  in  the  absence  of 
outlines,  and  their  edges  might  have  been  much 
less  clean-cut  and  definite.  The  outline  was 
therefore  applied  last  to  pick  out  the  elements 
of  the  design  and  to  sharpen  the  picture  as  a 
whole.22 

To  some  observers  it  might  seem  more  nat- 
ural to  sketch  in  the  outlines  first  and  then  fill 
the  defined  areas  with  solid  color;  that  method 
would  probably  be  followed  by  a  modern 
white  child,  for  example.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Jeddito  muralists  followed  a  different 
procedure.  In  most  examples  this  is  obvious, 
for  the  paint  of  the  outline  frequently  in  part 
overlies  that  of  the  enclosed  area,  and  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  solid  color  has  been  applied 
over  too  extensive  an  area,  the  subsequent  out- 
line has  corrected  the  mistake  by  cutting  across 
the  solid  area,  leaving  a  portion  of  it  beyond 
the  limits  thus  enclosed.23 

OvERPAIN'TING  OF  COLORS 

The  sequence  in  which  colors  were  applied 
or  particular  areas  or  motives  were  painted  is 

"  One  rare  example  of  carelessly  drawn  outlines 
that  were  subsequently'  retouched  is  afforded  by  the 
torso  and  one  shoulder  of  the  yellow  female  figure  in 
figure  53,  b. 

23  An  example  is  seen  in  the  shoulder  of  the  "War 
God"  figure  (fig.  65,  a). 

"'  Examples  of  the  all-over  method  include  figure 
73,  c,  in  which  the  white  background  extends  beneath 
the  row  of  corn  svmbols  but  does  not  exist  beneath  the 
large  quadruped;  figure  47,  b,  in  which  all  the  details 
are  painted  over  the  background;  figure  60,  a,  b,  in 
which  all  details  in  the  lower  broad  band  are  painted 
over  the  blue  ground;  figure  62,  tf,  in  which  all  details 
above  the  baseband  are  painted  over  the  white  back- 
ground. It  thus  appears  that  the  relative  intensity  of 
color  was  of  no  concern.  Sometimes  a  light  color  such 
as  yellow  or  white  was  applied  over  a  very  dark  color 
such  as  black,  and  in  other  cases  the  reverse  was  true. 

Examples  of  the  technique  of  painting  the  back- 
ground as  a  filler  only  for  the  otherwise  unpainted 
areas    include:    Room    529,    Right    Wall    Design    10 


not  always  possible  to  determine,  but  some 
general  statements  can  be  made.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  entire  area  or  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  painted  as  a  solid  background,  the  color 
used  for  the  background  was  sometimes  ap- 
plied first  over  the  entire  area,  and  the  figures 
and  smaller  details  were  then  painted  upon  it. 
But  in  other  cases  the  elements  of  the  design 
were  applied  directly  to  the  plaster  and  the 
background  color  was  used  as  a  filler  for  the 
unoccupied  spaces.24 

The  practice  of  overpainting  one  color  with 
another  was  also  extensively  applied  in  designs 
having  no  general  background  color,  but  in- 
cluding relatively  large  figures  on  which  were 
painted  smaller  details.  Here  again,  the  se- 
quence was  determined  by  mere  convenience, 
the  color  of  the  largest  area  or  of  features  hav- 
ing least  nicety  in  detail  being  applied  first.  A 
great  many  examples  could  be  cited,  but  a  few 
characteristic  ones  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
procedure.25  Often  the  superficial  paint  layer 
had  so  far  wearhered  away  as  to  allow  the 
underlying  coat  to  show  through,  thus  giving 
a  false  illusion  of  shading. 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  practice  of  over- 
painting  was  carried  to  the  third  degree,  in 
which  a  small  detail  was  painted  in  one  color 
over  a  larger  area  of  a  second  color,  which  in 
turn  was  painted  upon  a  still  different  back- 
ground color.  Examples  of  this  occur  fre- 
quently and  in  many  combinations,  but  a  few 

(fig.  73,  c )  in  that  portion  around  the  large  quadruped; 
Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  55,  a). 
Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  62,  a)  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  lower  green  area  in  which 
appears  a  row  of  corn  svmbols. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which  the  classification  is 
uncertain  due  to  failure  to  indicate  this  characteristic 
in  the  field  notes. 

25  Figure  81,  b,  provides  illustrations  of  many  of 
the  common  variations  —  the  body  of  the  central  fig- 
ure is  white,  over  which  has  been  applied  the  black  and 
red  kilt  border,  the  yellow  arms  and  shoulders,  and  the 
black  breast;  the  head  of  the  human  figure  at  the  ex- 
treme left  is  white,  over  which  has  been  painted  a 
yellow  face  and  chin,  a  red  rectangle  at  the  upper  side 
of  the  head,  and  black  separation  lines;  the  torso  of  the 
figure  at  the  extreme  right  is  black,  over  which  has 
been  painted  red,  yellow,  and  white  circles;  the  base- 
band is  white,  with  varicolored  medallions  upon  it;  the 
corn  svmbols  are  white,  with  red  and  black  "kernels" 
overpainted  thereon. 
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illustrations  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general 
practice.28 

The  process  of  overpainting  indeed  was  oc- 
casionally carried  even  to  the  fourth  stage,27 


and  there  seems  no  logical  limit  to  the  number 
of  overpaintings  that  might  have  been  used, 
although  no  examples  in  excess  of  four  have 
been  recorded. 


CHARACTERISTICS  PECULIAR  TO  EACH  OF  THE  SEVERAL  GROUPS 


As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  four  lay- 
out groups  described  above  can  be  distin- 
guished on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  various  details  or  elements,  or  in  some  cases 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  "style"  of  execu- 
tion. Some  of  these  diagnostic  features  will  be 
seen  to  occur  in  only  one  group,  while  others 
will  be  common  to  more  than  one,  but  in  no 
case  to  all.  With  an  adequate  segregation  and 
analysis  of  these  features,  then,  we  can  with 
reasonable  certainty  assign  to  the  proper  group 
many  of  the  small  fragments  in  which  no  rec- 
ognizable indicator  of  the  layout  as  such  re- 
mains. We  will  consider  these  characteristics 
for  each  group  individually  with  citation  of 
illustrative  examples. 

CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES 
OF  LAYOUT  GROUP  I 

As  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  layout  and  pattern,  the  basic  diagnostic 
for  Group  I  is  the  presence  of  a  baseband, 
which  mav  occur  in  any  of  the  several  forms 
described.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  band 
itself  constitutes  the  entire  design,  wholly 
without  further  embellishment.  This  subdivi- 
sion requires  no  further  comment,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  examples  of  Group  I  comprise  a  vari- 
ety of  additional  details  or  motives  covering  a 
wide  range  of  complexity  and  occurring  in 
various  patterns  and  combinations. 

""  Figure  73,  c  —  the  corn  svmbols  have  respectivclv 
yellow  kernels  on  a  red  cob  over  a  white  ground; 
white  kernels  on  a  black  cob  over  a  white  ground;  red 
kernels  and  black  lines  on  a  yellow  cob  over  a  white 
ground. 

Figure  60,  a,  b  —  in  the  broad  dark-blue  band  oc- 
curs a  frog  which  has  been  constructed  by  painting  the 
entire  creature  in  white  over  the  dark -blue  ground  and 
then  overpainting  one-half  of  it  in  red;  another  frog  is 
handled  in  the  reverse  sequence  of  first  painting  the 
entire  bodv  red  over  the  blue  with  a  subsequent  coat 
of  white  over  one-half  of  the  body,  a  small  bird  is 
painted  black  over  the  blue  ground,  with  white  stripes 
over  the  black;  corn  svmbols  occur  in  various  combi- 
nations of  kernel  and  cob  colors  over  the  background 
color. 


After  careful  study,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  hypothetical  subgroups  were  tentatively 
created  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  arbitrarily  selected  elements  or  com- 
binations of  elements,  it  has  appeared  unprofit- 
able to  attempt  a  rigid  classification  on  the  basis 
of  such  categories.  It  is  always  possible  to  sub- 
divide any  mass  of  material  to  the  point  of 
atomization,  at  which  point  each  individual 
unit  constitutes  a  discrete  category.  This  kind 
of  taxonomic  debauchery  has  been  approached 
in  some  fields,  often  without  any  clearly  evi- 
dent advance  toward  the  solution  of  the  ulti- 
mate problem  of  interpretation.  We  are  ra- 
tionally compelled,  therefore,  to  curb  the 
analytical  process  at  some  optimal  point  at 
which  the  classification  will  best  serve  as  a 
guide  toward  the  historical  synthesis  which  is 
our  real  objective.  This  point  can  be  deter- 
mined not  automatically  but  only  as  the  result 
of  pragmatic  tests  applied  to  various  hypoth- 
eses, some  of  which  will  lead  to  helpful  results 
and  some  of  which  will  prove  sterile.  On  the 
basis  of  such  a  procedure,  I  believe  that  the 
categories  herein  presented  will  be  useful  and 
that  further  subdivision  of  them  would  not  be. 
There  is  nothing  absolute  about  the  matter, 
however;  the  material  presented  may  still  be 
subjected  to  an  entirely  independent  analysis 
by  other  students,  perhaps  with  results  more 
cogent  or  useful  than  the  ones  reached  here. 


Figure  62,  a  —  twin  corn  ears  occur  in  the  base- 
band painted  with  yellow  dots  over  blue  bodies  over  a 
green  background;  a  corn  svmbol  occurs  with  peach- 
colored  kernels  over  a  red  cob  over  a  white  ground; 
the  nets  surrounding  the  netted  gourds  are  white  over 
the  black  bodies  of  the  gourds  over  the  green  back- 
ground. 

"A  few  illustrations  of  this  are:  Figure  62,  a  —  at 
the  right  of  the  central  quadruped  occurs  a  feather 
painted  in  a  peach  color;  over  this  is  applied  a  cross 
hatch  in  black;  most  of  the  feather  is  painted  directlv 
on  the  white  background,  but  at  its  extremitv  it  over- 
lies a  blue  crescentic  object,  which  in  turn  is  underlain 
bv  the  white  ground. 
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Considering  first  the  several  examples  of 
Group  I  that  display  embellishment  beyond  the 
mere  skeleton  formed  by  the  band,  we  can 
produce  a  catalogue  of  features  of  sufficient 
distinctiveness  and  frequency  of  occurrence  to 
become  the  subject  of  relatively  generalized 
description  and  discussion. 

Beginning  with  the  larger  or  broader  fea- 
tures, and  working  toward  the  smaller  details, 
we  will  note  at  first  certain  characteristics  of 
style  or  "feeling"  as  distinct  from  the  particular 
elements  or  motives  involved. 

STATIC  CHARACTER 

The  most  striking  factor  in  the  style  of  the 
paintings  of  Group  I  lies  in  what  may  be  called 
their  static  character.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  figures  portrayed,  whether  anthropo- 
morphic, zoomorphic,  biomorphic,  or  inani- 
mate, give  the  impression  of  immobility  and 
rest.  They  have  been  crystalized  into  a  fixed 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  decorative 
area  as  a  whole,  and  viewing  them  one  has  the 
impression  of  observing  a  tableau  as  distin- 
guished from  the  artificially  frozen  instant  in 
what  is  actually  a  composition  in  movement, 
such  as  is  provided  by  a  single  frame  of  a 
moving-picture  film.  The  beings  and  objects 
depicted  in  murals  of  Group  I  have  all  arrived; 
they  are  no  longer  in  motion,  and  they  do  not 
suggest  the  probability  of  resumed  motion; 
there  is,  in  sum,  nowhere  further  for  them  to 
go.  As  we  will  see  shortly,  when  we  come  to 
consider  Group  II,  this  characteristic  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  style  of  the  paintings  in 
that  group,  which  are  relatively  dynamic  and 
unstable.  There  is  something  placid  and  set- 
tled about  these  Group  I  designs;  in  mood, 
though  obviously  in  no  other  way,  they  sug- 
gest the  placidity  of  a  Chinese  Buddha  or  the 
solidity  of  an  archaic  Greek  statuette.  There  is 
something  in  them  of  the  Italian  Primitives 
whose  harmoniously  conceived  religious  paint- 
ings express  a  notion  of  permanence  and  peace. 
The  Virgins  and  Bambinos,  the  adoring  Mask 

i->  DO' 

and  attendant  angels  all  have  their  places  once 
and  forever,  and  they  are  as  little  likely  to  up- 

28  Examples  are:  Figures  72,  b  and  89,  a.  A  slight 
variation  is  provided  in  figure  69,  c.  Others  of  some- 
what questionable  status  are  shown  in  figures  47,  b  and 
73,  c,  which  might  be  classified  with  Group  III;  and 


set  the  balance  as  are  the  component  figures  of 
this  group  of  Jeddito  mural  paintings. 

The  impression  of  fixity  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  figures  and 
smaller  objects  involved  are  portrayed  as  stand- 
ing solidly  upon  or  rooted  permanently  in  the 
baseband.  Not  only  are  they  not  in  movement, 
but  in  many  instances  they  lack  the  very  possi- 
bility of  movement;  some  of  the  anthropo- 
morphs  are  devoid  of  legs  and  rise  stolidly  from 
the  baseband,  their  torsos  seeming  almost  to  be 
integrated  with  it.  Others  are  seated  comfort- 
ably and  permanently,  their  knees  drawn  up 
for  a  long  siesta.  Even  those  that  are  shown  as 
standing  on  fully  developed  legs  are  at  atten- 
tion, as  it  were,  their  feet  firmly  rooted  in  the 
baseband,  like  people  who  have  trod  indis- 
creetly upon  fresh  concrete,  in  some  cases  even 
sinking  in  to  the  ankles.  Like  Hercules,  they 
seem  incapable  of  action  independent  of  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  earth  from  which  they 
take  their  strength.  Even  if  some  of  them  seem 
to  be  "dancing"  in  the  Pueblo  manner  it  is 
merely  a  form  of  marking  time  in  one  place;  it 
is  motion  but  not  locomotion. 

In  a  few  cases  the  central  figure,  either  an- 
thropomorphic or  zoomorphic,  is  not  actually 
in  contact  with  the  baseband,  but  instead  is 
portrayed  as  suspended,  by  having  been  pro- 
jected into  or  through  a  circular  or  semi- 
circular device,  which,  however,  is  itself  fixed, 
thus  confining  the  trapped  figure  and  inhibiting 
its  movement  quite  as  effectually  as  if  it  had 
been  rooted  to  the  baseband.28 

In  almost  no  case  does  any  figure  appear  be- 
low or  outside  the  baseband,  except  in  a  few 
instances  of  pendant  feathers,  which  are  dis- 
cussed below.29  But  one  exception  to  this  rule 
occurs  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  4  (fig. 
79,  b),  where  two  small  anthromorphic  figures 
appear  below  the  baseband  near  the  left  side. 
These  are  very  simple  in  design,  though  care- 
fully executed,  and  show  three  features  other 
than  the  elemental  anatomical  requirements  of 
heads,  each  with  eye  and  nose,  but  no  mouth, 
arms,  and  torsos.  The  items  of  embellishment 
include  necklaces,  formed  of  two  circlets  and 


figure   56,   b,  which  lacks  a  baseband  and  therefore 
might  be  classified  with  Group  II. 
20  See  p.  130,  below. 
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a  figure-eight  loop,  wrist  bands  and,  in  the  case 
of  one  individual,  an  involute  of  four  circuits 
drawn  on  the  torso.  Some  sort  of  staff  is  held 
upright  between  the  two,  who  face  each  other 
in  approximate  mirror  symmetry  and  thus 
carry  out  the  ideal  of  balance  that  characterizes 
all  Group  I  paintings.  Who  these  subterranean 
beings  are,  I  hazard  no  guess. 

BALANCE  AND  SYMMETRY 

A  correlative  characteristic  of  the  Group  I 
style  is  the  nicety  of  balance  secured  in  the 
placement  of  figures  and  details  in  the  pattern. 
While  there  is  often  no  close  approach  to  ac- 
tual detailed  symmetry,  there  is  apparent  a 
very  decided  and  consciously  evolved  intent  to 
build  up  the  design  about  a  large  central  figure, 
and  to  arrange  the  minor  figures  and  inciden- 
tal details  around  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  appear  in  compensation  to  each  other  at 
right  and  left  of  the  central  motive.  Not  that 
these  balancing  figures  are  always  counterparts 
of  each  other  or  even  closely  similar  in  char- 
acter. Indeed,  in  many  cases  they  will  be  quite 
different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  detail.  But  in 
position,  in  size,  and  in  degree  of  complexity 
they  will  usually  be  closely  comparable,  and 
they  will  serve  toward  each  other  as  counter- 
weights, so  to  speak,  maintaining  the  complete 
design  in  balance  in  terms  of  mass,  color,  and 
focus. 

In  some  instances  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  design  is  so 
close  as  to  approach  mirror  symmetry.  The 
most  striking  example  of  this  is  provided  by 
Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  80,  b),  in 
which  the  two  pairs  of  seated  figures  are  very 
nearly  identical  in  all  except  minor  details  of 
decoration.  In  the  case  of  Room  788,  Left, 
Front,  and  Right  Walls  Design  1  (figs.  81,  a, 
b\  82,  a),  the  existence  of  close  symmetry 
is  less  marked,  but  the  concept  of  balance  is 
fully  carried  out,  not  only  in  the  complete 
design,  which  is  an  integrated  whole  extending 
continuously  around  the  three  walls,  but  also  in 
each  wall  section  considered  independently. 
On  the  Left  Wall  the  central  figure  is  itself 
neatly  balanced  to  right  and  left  of  its  median 
line  and  the  two  standing  figures  on  either  side 

M  The  best  examples  showing  balance  are:    Figures 


very  nicely  compensate  each  other,  although 
they  are  not  in  mirror  symmetry  such  as  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  the  seated  figures 
in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  80,  b). 
They  are,  however,  alike  in  kind  and  in  general 
character,  but  both  face  to  the  left,  are  differ- 
ently garbed,  and  carry  differing  objects  in 
their  hands.  At  the  extremes  of  the  Left  Wall 
any  suggestion  of  symmetry  vanishes  alto- 
gether, but  the  notion  of  balance  is  still  main- 
tained. The  upward  reach  of  the  baseband  at 
the  left  with  its  elaborated  finial  is  compensated 
by  the  indeterminate  but  possibly  anthropo- 
morphic device  at  the  right,  although  the  two 
are  quite  divergent  not  only  in  detail  but  in 
kind.  To  carry  out  the  scheme  of  balance  even 
further,  there  is  a  conventionalized  corn  sym- 
bol placed  on  each  side  of  the  central  figure, 
between  it  and  the  adjacent  standing  figure. 
Between  these  standing  figures  and  the  end 
devices,  the  respective  spaces  are  filled  with 
completely  divergent  objects,  one  a  small 
mammal,  the  other  an  unidentified  device  of 
unknown  significance;  but  even  here  the  ideal 
of  balance  is  not  forgotten,  and  is  fulfilled  by 
these  two  devices  in  point  of  their  size,  posi- 
tion, and  impact. 

The  Front  and  Right  walls  of  this  same 
painting  can  be  similarly  analyzed  and  with  like 
results.  It  will  further  be  observed  that  the 
same  concept  of  balance  is  applied  to  the  de- 
sign taken  as  a  whole,  the  Front  Wall  serving  as 
the  center  panel  between  the  Left  and  Right 
panels,  which  are  themselves  very  closely  sim- 
ilar. Thus,  we  see  in  this  painting  the  remark- 
ably coherent  application  of  the  scheme,  with 
its  simplest  expression  in  the  symmetrical  de- 
sign of  the  central  figures,  expanded  to  embrace 
each  separate  panel,  and  culminating  in  the 
complete  design  of  the  three  panels. 

A  good  many  of  the  examples  of  Group  I 
are  too  fragmentary  to  provide  in  themselves 
convincing  proof  of  the  consistence  through- 
out the  group  of  this  concept  of  balance,  but 
certainly  none  is  in  conflict  therewith  and 
several  at  least  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  pro- 
vide positive  corroboration  of  the  existence  of 
this  feature  as  a  dependable  characteristic  of 
the  group.30 

60,  .7,  b\  67,  d;  68,  a;  71,  a,  b;  77,  a;  79,  a,  b;  82,  b;  84,  b; 
87,  a;  88,  a. 
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PARTICULAR  OBJECTS  PORTRAYED 

In  addition  to  the  elements  of  style  just  dis- 
cussed, the  inventory'  of  objects  portrayed  in 
the  paintings  of  Group  I  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  Any  attempt  to  subdivide  the  group 
in  accordance  with  the  presence  or  absence  of 
particular  details  has  not  proved  fruitful,  per- 
haps because  the  fragmentary  character  of 
many  of  the  remnants  is  such  as  to  render  a 
reasonably  complete  inventory  for  each  sepa- 
rate painting  quite  impossible.  Where  a  par- 
ticular object  appears  in  a  painting,  it  can  of 
course  be  listed  as  present,  but  unless  the  design 
is  fairly  complete,  the  failure  of  such  object  to 
appear  in  the  surviving  portion  is  not  of  evi- 
dentiary value  in  proving  that  it  was  absent 
from  the  original  painting.  In  consequence,  it 
has  seemed  sufficient  to  consider  the  inventory 
of  elements  for  all  examples  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  As  will  be  seen  later,  many  of  the 
elements  included  in  the  list  will  be  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  paintings  of  other 
groups. 

ANTHROPOMORPHS 

For  convenience,  we  shall  consider  first  the 
anthropomorphic  figures,  with  systematic  no- 
tation of  the  details  of  their  costume  and  head- 
dress. There  are  twenty-five  paintings  or  frag- 
ments of  paintings  in  Group  I  in  which  human 
figures  are  unquestionably  portrayed  —  how 
many  others  originally  included  them  we  can- 
not determine.  Within  these  twenty-five  there 
are  indications  of  nearly  sixty  individual  hu- 
man figures,  some  almost  complete,  some  barely 
sufficient  to  be  counted  at  all,  but  most  of  them 
in  an  intermediate  state  of  partial  preservation. 
Alorphologicallv,  they  comprise  two  types, 
one  complete  with  legs,  the  other  equipped 
with  a  torso  firmly  rooted  in  the  baseband,  and 
plainly  legless.  A  unique  variation  of  the  leg- 
less figure  occurs  in  Test  19,  Room  3,  Left 
Wall  Design  4  (fig.  64,  b),  in  the  surviving 
portion  of  which  three  human  heads  devoid  of 
bodies  arise  directly  from  the  oblique  baseband. 
They  are  shown  in  profile  and  are  without  any 
embellishment  other  than  a  mere  suggestion  of 
two  small  feathers  stuck  in  the  hair.    In  the 

31  This   subject   will   be    further   discussed   on   pp. 
140,  280-81. 
22  Figure  82,  a. 


paintings  as  a  whole,  full  figures  are  vastly  in 
the  majority,  since  only  nine  paintings  contain 
examples  of  the  legless  variety,  and  at  least  two 
of  these  paintings  include  other  figures  pos- 
sessed of  legs  as  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
were  the  remaining  six  paintings  complete  they 
might  also  prove  to  contain  figures  with  legs, 
although  this  is  unlikely  in  several  of  them. 

Beyond  their  anatomical  handicap,  the  leg- 
less figures  do  not  seem  to  differ  essentially  in 
character,  costume,  or  function  from  the  oth- 
ers. Both  types  are  usually  dressed  in  kilts  and 
sashes,  which  vary  somewhat  in  detail  and  are 
susceptible  of  segregation  into  distinctive  cate- 
gories on  the  basis  of  color  and  decoration.  Al- 
though it  is  doubtful  that  such  distinctions  are 
particularly  meaningful,  we  will  summarize  the 
several  types  distinguished. 

Kilts.  Most  of  the  kilts  are  either  solid  black 
or  solid  white  in  color,  with  or  without  a 
border  decoration  along  the  lower  edge  and 
with  or  without  small  tassels  at  one  of  the 
lower  corners.  The  border  decorations  differ 
in  detail,  as  do  the  tassels,  and  all  variations  are 
worn  indiscriminately  by  both  legless  and  bi- 
pedal figures.  A  few  kilts  are  decorated  with  a 
peculiar  fret-like  design  formed  of  lines  of 
small  squares,  each  having  a  dot  in  its  center. 
The  significance  of  this  feature  is  elusive,  but  it 
suggests  either  the  weft-wrap  or  the  tie-dye 
technique  that  are  sometimes  seen  on  Pueblo 
textiles.31  All  of  these  "open-work"  or  tie-dye 
kilts  occur  on  legless  figures,  and  usually  have 
no  border  design  or  tassels.  One  example,  how- 
ever, does  have  both  these  features.32  Certain 
other  kilts  are  more  elaborately  designed  and 
painted  in  several  colors,  and  with  a  variety  of 
decorative  detail.  These  occur  with  and  with- 
out tassels,  but  never  have  a  border  decora- 
tion.33 One  kilt  is  unique  in  having  a  scalloped 
edge  with  what  appears  to  be  a  fringed  border. 
Possibly  this  represents  a  kilt  of  buckskin,  such 
as  are  sometimes  seen  today.34 

Sashes  and  Belts.  In  combination  with  the 
kilts  there  occur  a  variety  of  sashes  or  belts  of 
three  general  types.  First  a  broad  white  sash, 
with  long  white  fringes  hanging  almost  to  the 
ground;  secondly,  a  white  sash  with  four  small 

33  The   examples  of  over-all   polychrome  kilts  are 
shown  in  figures  65,  c;  67,  b;  78,  a,  b\  84,  b. 
M  Figure  66,  a. 
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tassels  at  the  back,  often  rather  elaborate  in 
detail;  and  thirdly,  a  narrow  sash  painted  in  a 
color  other  than  white  and  carrying  relatively 
longer  and  heavier  tassels,  usually  two  in  num- 
ber. Some  figures  wear  no  sashes  at  all.  As  in 
the  case  of  kilts,  no  type  of  sash  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  any  one  type  of  figure,  although 
it  can  be  said  that  the  legless  figures  wear  either 
the  white  fringed  style  or  none  at  all.  Neither 
is  it  apparent  that  any  particular  type  of  sash 
consistently  accompanies  any  one  type  of  kilt. 
The  combinations  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  mathematical  possibilities  permit.35 


Leg  Bands.  Eight  figures  display  on  their 
legs  various  features  that  appear  to  represent 
bands  of  yarn  or  fabric  around  ankles  and 
calves.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  these  may  sug- 
gest leg  rattles,  although  no  actual  rattle  can  be 
identified  as  such.  Three  figures  have  merely  a 
plain  white  stripe  about  the  calf,36  whereas  the 
five  figures  in  Room  788,  Left,  Front,  and  Right 
Walls  Design  1  (figs.  81,  a,  b-  82,  a)  have  white 
stripes  embellished  with  bits  of  fringe  at  each 
end.  Ankle  bands  occur  only  on  the  two  fig- 
ures in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design 
5  (fig.  71,  a,b). 


Table  3 

Tabular  analysis  of  features  characteristic  of  particular  kilts  and  sashes  worn  by  anthropomorphic  figures  in 
the  Jeddito  mural  paintings  (see  pages  120-21,  270-88). 
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Body  Paint.  The  upper  bodies  of  the  hu- 
man figures  are  frequently  undecorated,  but  in 
a  good  many  cases  various  articles  of  clothing 
or  equipment  are  shown.  In  only  two  instances 
are  there  examples  of  anything  that  looks  much 
like  body  paint;  these  are  the  small  fragment  in 
Room  788,  Back  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  67,  c),  in 
which  the  body  from  neck  to  knees  is  painted 
yellow  and  covered  with  small  red  circles,  each 
enclosing  a  black  dot;  and  the  black  figure  at 
the  ri?ht  end  of  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  81,  b). 

The  other  items  of  dress  or  adornment  that 
are  unmistakably  depicted  are  shirts,  capes 
or  mantles,  bandoleers,  necklaces,  upper-arm 
bands,  and  wrist  bands. 

Shirts.  The  shirts  are  only  three  in  number 
and  each  one  differs  widely  from  the  others. 
The  example  in  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall 
Design  8  (fig.  65,  c)  is  composed  of  a  diagonal 
cross  hatch  in  black  on  a  white  ground,  each 
diamond-shaped  area  thus  formed  having  a 
black  lozenge  within  it.  This  pattern  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  kilt  worn  by  the  same 
figure.  In  Test  <r,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Desism  2 
(fig.  66,  c)  the  shirt  appears  to  be  of  an  open- 
work or  netted  character,  and  that  in  Room 
529,  Ri^ht  Wall  Design  6  (fis;.  72,  b)  is  too  in- 
complete to  be  satisfactorily  defined,  and  may 
not  even  be  a  shirt  at  all.  The  two  shirts  last 
mentioned  are  worn  by  figures  who  are  devoid 
of  kilts. 

Mantles.  A  second  type  of  garment,  which 
may  be  called  a  tunic,  mantle,  or  cape,  appears 
on  some  of  the  figures.  Its  identity  is  postu- 
lated by  reason  of  its  appearance  of  being  worn 
across  the  shoulders  and  hanging  down  the 
back.  Such  a  garment  is  often  worn  today  in 
Pueblo  ceremonials  in  the  form  of  a  blanket 
thrown  similarly  across  the  shoulders.  In  the 
wall  paintings  it  appears  only  on  figures  in 
profile  and  is  suggested  usually  merely  by  a 
diagonal  line  across  the  body  from  the  throat 
to  the  lumbar  region  of  the  back,  the  area 
above  and  posterior  to  this  line  being  decorated 
in  some  manner.  There  are  actually  only  three 
perfectly  clear  instances  of  this  garment,  two 
of  them  occurring  in  Room  788,  Left  and  Ri^ht 
Walls  Design  1  (fig.  81,  a,  b)  and  the  other  in 

37  Figure  67,  d. 

38  Figure  81,  a,  b. 


Test  5,  Room  1,  Left  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  67,  a). 
In  the  two  former  examples  the  mantle  is  black 
with  decorations  in  white  lines  and  circles, 
while  in  the  third  it  is  plain  black. 

Six  other  examples  suggest  some  sort  of  sim- 
ilar garment  partially  covering  the  torso,  and 
should  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  four  seated 
figures  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig. 
80,  b),  the  body  is  divided  by  a  diagonal  line 
from  arm  pit  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  white 
above  and  black  below.  In  Room  529,  Front 
Wall  Design  1  (fig.  58,  c),  the  body  of  the 
seated  figure  is  divided  by  a  line  from  the  arm 

O  J 

pit  to  the  lumbar  area,  and  in  Room  529,  Right 
Wall  Design  6  (fig.  72,  b),  the  dividing  line 
extends  from  shoulder  to  navel.  This  last  ex- 
ample was  also  mentioned  above  as  possibly 
representing  a  shirt. 

Arm  Bands.  Wrist  bands  and  upper-arm 
bands  occur  in  several  cases  in  Group  I  but  are 
hardly  distinctive  features  of  the  Group  as  a 
whole.  The  examples  all  appear  in  Rooms  788 
and  529  with  one  exception.  Out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-six  visible  upper  arms,  there  are  ten 
with  arm  bands.  One  of  these  consists  of  four 
white  circlets  around  the  arm,37  but  all  the 
others  are  depicted  as  a  single  wide  stripe, 
white  in  every  case  but  one,  on  which  is  a  small 
rectangle,  usually  red.  In  some  cases  there  are 
also  four  tassels  attached  to  the  band,38  but  in 
the  others  no  such  decoration  appears.30 

Out  of  nineteen  visible  wrists,  there  are  four 
with  wrist  bands,  each  depicted  merely  by  two 
or  four  circles  around  the  wrist.40 

Bandoleer.  Only  one  figure  in  Group  I 
wears  what  is  surely  a  bandoleer  suspended 
over  one  shoulder  and  hanging  in  a  loop  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  This  example  is  in 
Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig. 
65,a). 

Necklaces.  Necklaces  are  much  more  com- 
mon. There  are  sixteen  examples  of  them,  most 
of  which  are  depicted  in  essentially  the  same 
manner,  namely  by  a  series  of  narrow  circlets 
around  the  neck,  varying  in  number  from  one 
to  eight,  and  completed  by  a  loop  over  the 
breast  in  the  form  of  a  figure  eight,  as  if  the 
necklace  had  been  turned  once  upon  itself,  thus 
causing  the  strands  to  cross.    These  necklaces 

30  Figures  79,  b,  80,  a;  81,  a,  b. 
"Figures  71,  a;  78,  b;  81,  b;  90,  a. 
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are  usually  white  with  superimposed  red  dots; 
two  are  gray  with  red  dots,  and  two  are  white 
with  no  dots.41  One  variation  of  the  necklace 
occurs  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig. 
80,  b),  where  the  necklace  is  composed  of 
seven  circlets  about  the  neck  and  two  expanded 
loops  upon  the  chest,  but  not  of  a  figure-eight 
pattern.  Two  necklaces  are  represented  merely 
by  the  circlets  around  the  neck  and  without 
anything  hanging  over  the  breast.  These  ap- 
pear on  the  two  unusual  figures  shown  in  a 
diving  position  in  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall 
Design  2  (fig.  65,  b)  and  Test  14,  Room  2, 
Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  65,  a).  In  the  first 
case  the  necklace  is  shown  by  three  broken 
white  lines,  in  the  other  by  four  continuous 
white  lines.  The  figure  in  Room  529,  Right 
side  of  Offset  Design  4  (fig.  90,  a)  is  too  frag- 
mentary to  afford  a  determination  of  the  details 
of  the  necklace.  The  fragmentary  figure  at  the 
left  of  the  design  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  2  (fig-  5-<  b)  is  equipped  with  a 
necklace  but  its  particular  character  cannot  be 
determined. 

Breast  Pendants.  In  two  cases  only  is  there 
evidence  of  a  pendant.  In  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  1  (fig.  81,  b)  the  central  figure  wears 
an  elaborate  crescentic  device  suspended  from 
his  neck,  strikingly  similar  to  the  terminal 
pendant  so  often  seen  on  modern  Navaho  silver 
necklaces.  And  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  De- 
sign 7  (fig.  78,  b)  the  right-hand  figure  wears 
a  circular  ball  or  disk  as  a  pendant. 

Umbilicus.  On  the  abdomens  of  two  an- 
thropomorphic figures  there  appear  spirals  or 
involutes,  which  probably  portray  the  umbili- 
cus. This  is  a  modern  Hopi  representational 
device  and  is  especially  obvious  in  the  case  of 
the  figure  in  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  iA, 
which  is  obviously  female.4-  The  other  exam- 
ple is  the  figure  at  the  extreme  lower  left  of  the 
painting  in  Room  788,  Right  Wall,  Design  4." 

41  Examples  of  figure-eight  necklaces  are  the  fol- 
lowing. All  are  shown  full-face,  except  where  other- 
wise indicated. 

Figures  65,  a,  d\  67,  d;  78,  b\  79,  a  (one  figure  in 
full-face,  two  in  profile);  84,  b  (two  figures  shown  in 
profile). 

■"Figure  92,  a. 

43  Figure  79,  a. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Dockstader  of 


Facial  Embellishment.  There  are  in  all 
nineteen  figures  whose  heads  and  faces  remain 
sufficiently  well  intact  to  permit  of  analysis. 
Their  principal  features  are  masks,  pipes  or 
cloud-blowers,  headdresses,  and  ear-pendants. 
The  subject  of  masks  in  general  is  a  controver- 
sial one  that  requires  careful  study  and  critical 
discussion,  which  will  not  be  entered  upon 
here,44  but  we  will  merely  note  for  the  present 
that  masks  do  seem  to  be  worn  by  a  few  of  the 
figures  portrayed.  In  one  case  there  can  be 
almost  no  question  of  this  (Room  788,  Right 
Wall  Design  4,  fig.  79,  a)  and  in  several  other 
cases  it  is  a  possible  inference,  although  with 
respect  to  some  of  them  it  could  be  argued  that 
a  mask  is  not  intended  but  merely  a  painted 
face.45 

Pipes.  A  common  and  important  element  in 
Pueblo  ritual  is  the  pipe,  which  takes  a  variety 
of  forms  but  is  usually  used  for  producing 
smoke,  although  the  smoke  itself  may  be  sym- 
bolic of  something  quite  different.  Whether 
this  smoke  is  thought  of  as  the  simulation  of 
rain  clouds,  as  the  "breath  body"  of  the  blower, 
or  as  a  messenger  to  the  supernaturals  is  for 
the  moment  beside  the  point.  In  four  of  the 
paintings  of  Group  I,  pipes  are  plainly  shown 
in  the  mouths  of  human  figures,  and  from  them 
respectively  issue  terraced  figures  doubtless 
representing  clouds; 40  an  amorphous  mass, 
perhaps  also  a  cloud; 4T  and  two  devices  that 
suggest  conventionalized  feathers.48 

In  the  mouth  of  the  unusual  diving  figure  in 
Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig. 
65,  a),  there  is  displayed  a  neatly  drawn  pro- 
jectile point,  apparently  entering  the  mouth. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  is  symbolic  of  the  ex- 
halation of  breath.49 

Ear-Pendants.  The  twenty-one  surviving 
heads  present  only  three  cases  of  ear-pendants. 
In  two  of  these"  instances  the  pendants  are 
elongated    black    triangles   with    white    bases, 

Cranbrook  Institute  for  this  identification. 

"See  pp.  293-310  for  further  discussion. 

40  Instances  of  possible  masks  are:  Figures  65,  a,  c; 
80,  a,  b;  81,  J,  b. 

"Figure  81,  a,  b. 

4T  Figure  90,  J. 

18  Figures  69,  c\  80,  b. 

"  The  ritual  significance  of  breath  among  Pueblo 
peoples  is  discussed  on  pp.  237-38. 
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exactly  the  same  in  detail  as  one  of  the  conven- 
tionalized forms  of  feathers  used  repeatedly  in 
the  paintings.  The  third  example  displays  ear- 
pendants  of  a  long  rectangular  form  in  black 
with  a  white  triangular  tip.  All  ear-pendants 
are  apparently  worn  by  males  or  married 
women,  as  determined  by  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  maiden's  hair  whorls.50 

Headdresses.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  exam- 
ples of  headdress  adornment  are  all  essentially 
similar,  in  that  the  embellishment  in  each  case 
is  formed  of  feather  devices,  either  singly  or  in 
some  cases  made  up  of  complete  wings  or  tails. 
The  simplest  forms  are  those  in  which  one  or 
more  single  feathers  are  inserted  individually  in 
the  hair.  These  may  stand  almost  vertically  on 
top,  as  in  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig. 
81,  a)  and  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig. 
80,  b);  they  may  be  arranged  to  extend  hori- 
zontally backward  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 
as  in  Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  3 
(fig.  80,  a,  b)  and  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall 
Design  6  (fig.  84,  b);  or  they  may  be  used 
radially  to  surround  the  entire  upper  portion  of 
the  periphery  of  the  head,  as  in  Room  788, 
Right  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  80,  a)  and  Right 
Wall  Design  4  (fig.  79,  a). 

Less  frequently,  a  complex  arrangement  of 
feathers  in  the  form  of  a  wing  or  tail  extends 
horizontally  behind  the  head,  as  in  Room  788, 
Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  1  (fig.  81,  a,  b) 
and  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  2  (fig. 
66,  c).  The  feathers  used,  both  singly  and  in 
combination,  are  pretty  highly  conventional- 
ized, and  will  be  discussed  further  in  connec- 
tion with  the  methods  of  feather  depiction  in 
the  paintings  generally.51  In  Test  14,  Room  2, 
Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  65,  a),  there  appears 
at  first  glance  to  be  a  very  elaborate  headdress 
of  feathers  on  the  human  figure  at  the  left.  A 
closer  examination,  however,  indicates  the  ex- 
istence there  of  some  creature,  having  a  bird's 
tail  and  wing,  but  feet  resembling  those  of  a 
quadruped.  It  is  perched  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  human  figure  rather  than  on  its  head.  Un- 
fortunately, the  head  of  this  ran  avis  is  missing. 

In  a  few  cases  the  headdress  includes  a  braid 


M  Ear-pendants   appear   in   the   following:    Figures 
65,  a;  78,  b\  79,  a. 

"See  pp.  129-30  and  173-83. 


or  perhaps  a  simple  feather  device  hanging 
down  behind,  which  may  be  combined  with 
any  of  the  other  elements  already  described.52 

Two  headdresses,  however,  differ  from  the 
general  style  in  being  composed  of  elements 
other  than  feathers.  In  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right 
Wall  Design  6  (fig.  65,  a),  there  appears  a  "div- 
ing" figure,  in  most  respects  anthropomorphic 
but  equipped  with  somewhat  non-human  lower 
extremities.  On  its  head  this  creature  wears  a 
conical  white  "dunce  cap,"  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  cap  worn  today  by  the  War  God  in 
some  Hopi  ceremonials.53 

A  still  different  headdress  is  worn  by  the 
unique  figure  in  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
Design  4  (figs.  27,  a;  90,  c),  which  is  hardly 
anthropomorphic  but  seems  to  be  depicted 
with  a  mask  and  two  curving  white  horns  on 
top  of  its  head.  Just  how  to  classify  this  being 
is  problematical,  but  it  strongly  suggests  a  Hopi 
supernatural  known  as  A'losaka,  and  legendar- 
ily  supposed  by  the  Hopi  to  have  once  lived  at 
Awatovi.  This  subject  will  be  fully  considered 
in  another  place,54  and  for  the  present,  we  shall 
merely  call  attention  to  this  being  as  another 
example  of  the  portrayal  within  Group  I  of  a 
possible  mask  and  headdress. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  headdresses  in 
this  group,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  no  example 
has  been  found  in  Group  I  suggesting  the  use 
of  a  painted  board  or  tableta  as  a  headdress, 
such  as  are  frequently  seen  today  in  numerous 
Pueblo  ceremonials,  except  in  the  peculiar  case 
of  the  objects  in  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall 
Design  6  (fig.  67,  d). 

LARGE  ZOoMORPHIC  FIGURES 

Besides  the  anthropomorphic  figures  in  the 
paintings  of  Group  I,  there  appear  occasional 
examples  of  large  central  figures  or  important 
secondary  figures  in  the  forms  of  animals, 
sometimes  morphologically  identifiable,  some- 
times monstrous.  Concerning  the  nine  exam- 
ples discovered,  it  is  impossible  to  generalize. 
Most  of  them  are  unique  and  defy  classification 
on  any  basis  other  than  that  of  their  very  in- 
dividuality.   At  this  time  we  shall  postpone 

w  Examples  are  shown  in  figures  65,  c;  66,  c\  80,  b; 
81,  a,  b;  84,  b. 

M  See  pp.  302-03  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject. 
"  See  pp.  304-06. 
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discussion  of  their  possible  ceremonial  signifi- 
cance, and  limit  our  consideration  to  their  ob- 
jective characteristics. 

Three  examples  that  may  be  considered  to- 
gether are  those  in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right 
Walls  Design  5  (fig.  71,  a,  b)  and  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  14  (fig.  77,  a).  In  each  case 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall,  including  the 
head  of  the  creature,  is  missing,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body  is  composed  of  two 
spreading  black  wings,  a  tail  of  conventional- 
ized eagle-tail  feathers,  and  large  predatory 
talons.  The  two  examples  first  mentioned  com- 
prise the  central  motive  and  are  flanked  by 
human  figures  of  ordinary  type,  while  the  third 
occupies  the  entire  surface  of  the  design  area. 
In  one  minor  respect  these  monsters  are  unique 
in  that  significant  portions  of  their  anatomy, 
namelv  the  tails  and  talons,  extend  over  and 
beyond  the  limitations  of  the  baseband.55 

Three  large  and  realistic  quadrupeds  appear 
as  principal  figures  in  Group  I  paintings.  One 
of  these  is  the  long-tailed  animal  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  89,  a),  another  the 
small  creature  with  claws  and  snout  in  Room 
528,  Left  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  68,  d),  and  the 
third  the  rotund  creature  in  Test  5,  Room  6, 
Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  62,  a).  While  the 
generic  identification  of  these  animals  is  not 
quite  clear,  they  are  undoubtedly  mammalian 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  mythical  monsters 
that  occur  in  some  of  the  other  designs.  The 
figure  in  Room  788  is  the  central  and  perhaps 
the  only  figure  in  the  design,  and  is  shown  sus- 
pended through  a  semi-circular  device,  from 
the  curved  edge  of  which  radiate  feather  sym- 
bols suggestive  of  a  sun  shield.  The  badger  or 
porcupine-like  animal  in  Test  5,  Room  6,  is  the 
central  figure  in  one  of  the  side-panels  of  a 
layout  of  the  Group  1(2)  type,  the  remainder 
of  which  is  missing. 

In  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  7  (fig. 
78,  a)  and  in  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  8 
(fig.  69,  f),  there  appear  two  apparently  zoo- 
morphic  objects  that  all  but  defy  analysis  and 
description.  About  all  that  can  be  said  of  these 
figures  is  that  they  seem  to  possess  suggestions 
of  arms  and  legs,  heads,  and  tails,  but  these 

K  Onlv  two  other  cases  are  noted  in  which  an  ele- 
ment of  the  pictorial  design  encroaches  in  any  way 
ucon  the  baseband,  and  then  in  only  very  minor  and 


parts  are  so  executed  and  assembled  as  to  pro- 
voke recognition  in  only  the  most  volatile 
imagination. 

In  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig. 
61,  a,  b),  the  hind  quarters  of  two  probable 
quadrupeds,  with  hind  legs  and  feet,  appear  to 
be  diving  through  or  into  white  semi-circles. 
These  remnants  are  insufficient  to  serve  for 
identification  of  the  animals  beyond  the  limita- 
tion of  the  characteristic  of  five  toes. 

A  design  of  somewhat  doubtful  association 
is  that  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  10 
(fig.  56,  b),  where  a  large  quadruped  is  shown 
passing  into  or  through  a  central  circular  de- 
vice. Although  the  baseband  is  absent  and  the 
degree  of  embellishment  is  slight,  thus  suggest- 
ing the  characteristics  of  Group  II,  the  nicety 
of  execution  and  the  static  nature  of  the  design 
seem  to  characterize  it  as  belonging  with 
Group  I.  In  final  analysis,  however,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  anomalous  and  not  susceptible  of 
definitive  classification. 

In  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  14  (fig. 
47,  b),  another  quadruped  appears,  in  which 
only  the  body,  legs,  and  claws  survive.  This 
creature  is  almost  certainly  mammalian,  but 
otherwise  unidentifiable;  and  he  is  shown  be- 
hind a  central  circle  surrounded  by  radiating 
feather  symbols.  The  group  classification  of 
this  design  is  not  certain;  since  it  has  no  base- 
band, but  instead  a  narrow  framing  line  and 
solid-color  background,  it  should  perhaps  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  Group  III,  although 
in  other  respects  it  possesses  features  character- 
istic of  Group  I. 

The  last  instance  of  what  may  be  a  mon- 
strous figure  is  that  in  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  Design  4  (figs.  27,  a;  90,  c),  which  has 
already  been  considered  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion in  connection  with  masks  and  headgear. 
Since,  however,  it  is  hardly  anthropomorphic, 
it  should  perhaps  be  classified  with  the  anoma- 
lous animals  or  mythical  monsters.  Its  cere- 
monial identity  will  be  discussed  later.56 

In  addition  to  the  principal  figures,  human, 
animal,  and  mythical,  in  Group  I  designs,  there 
also  occurs  a  wide  variety  of  smaller  figures 
and    decorative    details    which    elaborate    the 


insignificant  details:   Figures  78,  a,  and  84,  b. 
'""  See  pp.  304-06. 
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paintings  and  serve  to  fill  in  the  incidental  areas 
left  open  between  the  major  figures.  Many  of 
these  smaller  details  undoubtedly  possess  cere- 
monial significance,  and  many  of  them  are  eas- 
ily recognizable  as  representing  familiar  objects 
used  in  modern  Pueblo  ceremonials.  While  we 
shall  not  here  enter  upon  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  the  correct  identification  of  these  ob- 
jects, it  will  be  helpful  in  describing  them  to 
use  terms  imputed  from  their  obvious  morpho- 
logical similarity  to  modern  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia, subject  to  the  later  justification  of 


such  usage. 


SMALL  ZOoMORPHS 

Five  kinds  of  small  zoomorphs  appear  in 
Group  I  designs:  birds,  fish,  frogs  or  horned 
lizards,  dragonflies,  and  an  elongated,  short- 
legged  dachshund-like  animal  whose  identity  is 
not"  at  all  clear.  A  brief  summary  of  the  fre- 
quency and  manner  of  occurrence  of  each  of 
these  creatures  will  follow,  together  with  de- 
scriptive notes  on  their  general  character  and 
appearance.  The  matter  of  their  ceremonial 
or  other  significance  will  be  taken  up  later. 

Dragonflies.  These  occur  in  only  three 
paintings,  and  in  all  cases  are  depicted  in  the 
same  simplified  way,  with  a  central  straight 
line  for  the  body  and  two  pairs  of  wings  set  at 
rio-ht  angles  thereto.  In  some  cases  the  wings 
are  indicated  merely  by  a  short  cross  bar,  but 
in  others  they  are  someVhat  elaborated  by  be- 
in^  drawn  in  triangular  outline,  the  apex  to- 
ward the  insect's  tail.  In  one  instance  the  head 
is  indicated  by  a  rounded  swelling  at  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  body.  Dragonflies  are  usually 
not  a  component  part  of  the  design  as  a  whole, 
but  are  added  rather  haphazardly  as  embellish- 
ments to  other  and  larger  elements  in  the 
pattern.57 

Butterflies.  There  is  only  one  recognizable 
butterfly  in  Group  I,  and  it  appears  in  Room 
788,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  81,  a),  where  it 
is  shown  perched  on  a  vertical  line  (a  plant 
stem  or  prayer-stick? )  extending  upward  from 
the  hand  of  the  large  central  anthropomorph. 
The  insect  is  carefully  and  pretty  accurately 
drawn  in  red,  yellow,  white,  and  black,  and  can 

c7  Drangonflies  occur  in  the  following  paintings: 
Figures  60,  a,  b;  62,  c;  68,  a. 


almost  certainly  be  identified  with  the  mon- 
arch butterfly,  which  is  native  in  the  area. 

Fish.  Only  one  instance  of  a  fish  occurs  in 
Group  I,  in  the  lower  band  of  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60,  a,  b).  This  crea- 
ture is  closely  similar  to  the  two  shown  on 
Design  5  on  the  same  wall  and  classified  with 
Group  II.ST*  It  is  quite  naturalistic,  with  a  very 
long  pointed  snout  in  which  two  rows  of  teeth 
are  indicated  by  small  white  dots,  and  with 
both  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  and  a  flaring-  tail  in 
which  the  ribs  are  shown  by  parallel  hachure. 
The  scales  are  individually  depicted  by  a  real- 
istic style  of  diagonal  cross-hatching,  and  two 
round  eves  appear  on  top  of  the  head.  These 
fish  resemble  pike  or  gar,  species  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  until  fairly  recently  taken  in 
the  Little  Colorado  River.58  The  aspect  of  the 
head,  with  both  rows  of  teeth,  suggests  a  view- 
point above  the  fish,  whereas  the  body,  show- 
ing upright  fins  and  tail,  indicates  a  lateral 
view  point.  This  artistic  device,  whereby  two 
aspects  of  an  object  are  shown  simultaneously 
on  the  same  surface,  is  common  in  a  good  deal 
of  primitive  art  and  is  quite  respectable  in 
modern  acceptance  as  well,  especially  in  the 
work  of  such  outstanding  masters  as  Picasso 
and  others.  We  shall  meet  other  examples  of  it 
in  the  Jeddito  murals. 

Frogs  or  Horned  Lizards.  These  animals 
occur  in  two  paintings  and  possibly  a  third  in 
Group  I,  and  their  manner  of  portrayal  is  quite 
divergent  in  the  several  examples  therein.  In 
Test  4,  Room  4,  Front,  Right,  and  Back  Walls 
Design  8  (fig.  60,  a,  b),  there  are  seven  frogs 
distributed  along  the  wide  lower  band.  All  are 
reasonably  naturalistic,  though  no  two  are  ex- 
actly alike  in  details  of  anatomy  or  in  color. 
All  have  four  legs  with  five-toed  feet  attached 
to  a  slightly  ovoid  body.  One  has  no  head 
whatever,  one  has  a  stepped  "rain-cloud"  sym- 
bol in  lieu  of  a  head,  and  the  others  have  heads 
more  or  less  circular  but  slightly  bifurcated  at 
the  anterior  extremity.  Tails  are  usually  streaks 
of  zigzag  "lightning"  although  the  headless  in- 
dividual also  lacks  a  tail,  and  one  of  the  others 
possesses  a  "rain-cloud"  tail.  It  is  the  presence 
of  tails  that  casts  some  doubt  upon  the  taxo- 
nomic  identity  of  these  creatures:  without  tails 

57*  See  p.  222,  below. 
59  See  pp.   137,  222. 
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thev  strongly  suggest  frogs;  with  them  thev 
more  closely  resemble  the  type  of  lizards,  pop- 
ularly called  "horned  toads."  Both  animals  are 
native  to  the  area.  These  frogs  or  lizards  are 
apparently  all  shown  dorsally,  and  their  bodies 
are  usually  divided  into  two  differently  colored 
halves  by  a  median  line  drawn  through  the 
head  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  They  are  some- 
times outlined  in  a  contrasting  color,  but  not 
always.  Incidentally,  the  headless  and  tailless 
individual,  the  only  one  certainly  a  frog,  is  not 
bisected,  but  is  solid  white,  with  a  few  black 
spots  on  his  forequarters. 

A  frog  also  appears  in  the  center  panel  of 
Test  14,  Room  2.  Right  Wall  Design  8  (fig. 
6$,  r),  where  the  characterization  is  much  more 
realistic,  though  simplified.  It  possesses  four 
legs  with  rudimentary  toes,  a  mere  suggestion 
of  a  head,  and  lacks  a  tail.  It  is  white  with  black 
outline  and  is  not  bisected. 

In  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  1  ( fig. 
62,  a),  several  very  unusual  figures  occur  in  the 
lower  border.  They  have  outlines  remotely 
suggestive  of  the  heads  and  forequarters  of 
frogs  or  horned  toads,  with  an  "arm"  at  each 
side.  A  line  running  from  the  head  backwards 
bisects  the  body,  each  half  being  painted  a  dif- 
ferent color,  and  embellished  with  rows  of 
small  dots.  Bifurcated  frogs  or  toads  with  dots 
occur  at  Zuhi,59  and  these  may  be  similar  char- 
acterizations. On  the  other  hand,  they  also 
look  like  somewhat  specialized  corn  ears. 

Birds.  By  far  the  largest  category  of  zoo- 
morphs  shown  in  the  murals  is  that  of  birds. 
And  its  members  are  a  widely  assorted  lot. 
There  are  at  least  twenty-six  definable  birds 
with  a  fairly  full  complement  of  anatomical 
features,  as  distinguished  from  mere  bunches 
of  feathers  or  wings  used  as  headdresses  on  hu- 
man figures.  In  form  the  birds  constitute  three 
groups,  the  most  numerous  of  which  includes 
those  shown  in  profile.  These  all  have  a  tail 
composed  of  three  or  four  separate  feathers, 
usually  of  graduated  lengths  and  arranged  one 
above  another.  Arising  from  the  back  of  the 
bird  is  a  wing,  formed  with  a  more  or  less 
vertical  forward  edge  and  terminating  in  from 

5B  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  179;  pis.  3,  36.  Bunzel,  1932,  p. 
1057;  pi.  47,  c.  Chapman,  1936,  vol.  2,  pi.  80. 

80  Figure  65,  c,  white. 

81  Figures  66,  c,  d\  68,  c;  70,  a;  81,  a,  b,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  others.    Two  of  these  are  shown  upside 


two  to  four  horizontal  feathers,  graduated  in 
length  and  arranged  vertically  one  above  an- 
other, as  are  those  of  the  tail.  The  head  and 
beak  may  be  fairly  realistically  shown,  even 
with  eye  and  mouth,  or  may  be  schematized 
into  only  a  remote  semblance  of  naturalism. 
Interior  details  of  elaboration  vary  a  good  deal; 
in  most  cases  they  are  extremely  intricate  and 
precise  with  individual  feathers  carefully 
drawn,  and  geometric  decorative  devices 
added.  Nearly  all  are  painted  in  at  least  three 
colors,  and  three  examples  have  as  many  as  five 
colors.  In  only  one  case  is  a  bird  in  profile 
simplified  to  the  extent  of  being  shown  in  a 
single  color.60 

The  draftsmanship  of  these  birds  is  amaz- 
ingly accurate,  and  represents  a  virtuosity 
hardly  credible  in  the  artists.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  they  can  very  satisfac- 
torily be  identified  genericallv.  They  are  un- 
questionably birds,  and  are  drawn  with  ex- 
quisite nicety,  but  at  the  same  time  thev  are 
generalized,  and  the  color  combinations  are 
often  such  as  could  be  found  on  no  known 
living  species,  unless  it  be  the  macaw  or  the 
parrot,  which  we  know  archacologically  were 
used  by  the  Pueblo  peoples  in  prehistoric  times. 
In  a  few  instances  the  beaks  are  rounded  or 
hooked  in  a  manner  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
macaw  or  parrot,  and  we  would  seem  to  be 
warranted  in  that  identification.61  One  exam- 
ple might  be  called  a  bluebird,  not  anatomi- 
cally, but  on  the  basis  of  its  predominantly  blue 
color,62  and  tentative  identifications  of  some  of 
the  others  may  be  possible.  An  unidentified 
creature,  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hu- 
man figure  in  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall 
Design  6  (fig.  65,  a),  possesses  a  wing  and  a  tail 
of  feather  complexes  executed  in  the  usual 
meticulously  stylized  manner,  but  it  also  is 
equipped  with  feet  suggesting  those  of  a  mam- 
mal. Since  its  head  is  missing,  its  anonymity 
remains  secure,  and  we  cannot  say  certainly 
that  it  is  a  bird. 

The  positions  of  these  birds  in  the  design 
patterns  vary;  some  are  held  in  the  hands  of 
anthropomorphic  figures,63  some  are  perched 

down,  but  I  can  attach  no  reasonable  significance 
thereto. 

62  Figure  65,  a. 

63  Figures  65,  «;  66,  c;  67,  a;  71,  b;  80,  a;  81,  a,  b. 
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on  another  object,64  while  still  others  are  flying 
free.65 

A  second  style  of  bird  paintings  in  Group  I 
is  exemplified  bv  three  individuals  in  the  lower 
band  of  Test  4,  Room  4,  Left,  Front,  and  Right 
Walls  Design  8  (fig.  60,  a,  b).  These  birds  are 
very  simple  in  outline  and  color.  They  are 
shown  dorsally  with  two  long,  extended  wings, 
sweeping  backward  like  those  of  a  swallow,  a 
bifurcated  swallow's  tail,  and  a  small  very  ele- 
mental, rounded  head.  One  is  solid  black,  one 
solid  white,  and  one  black  with  white  decora- 
tive lines.  All  of  these  birds  are  flying-  free  and 
must  surely  represent  swallows.  Despite  their 
simplicity,  they  are  graceful  and  delicately 
drawn.  Another  similar  example  occurs  in  the 
baseband  of  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  61,  a,  b). 

A  third  group  includes  four  small  birds 
somewhat  unlike  any  of  the  others  in  being 
highly  simplified  and  almost  abstract.  One  that 
appears  in  Room  788,  Front  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  82,  a)  is  merely  a  black  triangle  with  a 
circular  knob  at  the  apex  in  simulation  of  the 
head,  and  a  number  of  short  black  lines  extend- 
ing downward  from  the  base  to  indicate  a  tail. 
Two  other  specimens  occur  in  Test  14,  Room 
3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  12  (fig.  82,  b);  each 
one  of  these  is  perched  on  a  branch  of  a  tree- 
like standard  of  feathers,  and  has  a  U-shaped 
body  with  a  round  black  spot  for  a  head  and  a 
short  black  line  for  a  beak.  The  wings  are 
simply  two  oblique  lines  extending  outward 
and  backward  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
the  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  indicated  by 
short,  straight  dashes  attached  to  the  wings  and 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  respec- 
tively.66 Specific  identification  is  not  at- 
tempted. 

Small  Mammals.  Although  we  have  already 
considered  the  instances  of  larger  animals  that 
seem  to  fill  a  significant  role  in  the  pattern  as 
such,  there  is  a  very  interesting  and  distinctive 
creature  in  the  paintings  of  Group  I  whose  de- 
sign and  recurrence  can  hardly  be  fortuitous 
and  who  yet  seems  to  play  only  a  supernumer- 
ary role  in  the  designs  as  a  whole.  In  many 
cases  he  appears  within  the  baseband,  and  in 


04  Figures  65,  a;  70,  a;  79,  a. 

m  Figures  64,  a;  65,  a,  c;  66,  a,  d. 

*°  Similar  examples  occur  in  Room 


8,  Left  Wall 


others  directly  above  it.  He  is  a  much  elon- 
gated quadruped  with  a  very  long  horizontal 
tail,  whose  proportions  may  be  indicated  by 
stating  that  the  relationship  of  height  to  over- 
all length  varies  between  the  ratios  1:4.25  and 
1 : 5.5.  The  proportions  of  length  of  tail  to  total 
length  vary  between  the  ratios  1:2  and  1:3. 
Altogether  there  are  twenty  complete  or  frag- 
mentary examples  of  this  animal,  but  it  is  no- 
table that  they  all  occur  in  seven  different 
paintings,  three  of  which  are  in  Room  788  at 
Awatovi,  one  in  Kiva  C-D  at  Awatovi,  and 
three  in  Test  5,  Room  4  at  Kawaika-a.  Possible 
identification  of  these  animals  with  Rohona 
will  be  discussed  later.663 

In  size,  proportions,  outline,  and  general 
character  the  individuals  are  remarkably  sim- 
ilar. All  are  shown  in  profile  (either  right  or 
left)  with  one  fore  and  one  hind  leg  and  foot, 
two  upright  pointed  ears,  long  horizontal  tail, 
and  usually  a  sharp  pointed  snout.  Sometimes 
one  eye  is  shown  (never  two),  sometimes  a 
mouth,  and  occasionally  claws.  Despite  the 
standardization  of  gross  features,  however,  the 
colors  and  decoration  vary  widely;  in  fact,  no 
two  examples  are  exactly  alike,  and  no  verbal 
generalizations  are  possible  (see  fig.  16,  g-n, 
for  examples). 

Four  small  quadrupeds  that  differ  substan- 
tially from  those  just  discussed  occur  within 
the  baseband  of  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B 
Design  5  (fig.  87,  a).  These  occupy  positions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  elongated  animals, 
but  they  are  very  much  more  naturalistic,  and 
in  style  are  rather  more  suggestive  of  Group  II 
than  of  Group  I.  Two  species  are  depicted, 
one  of  each  on  either  side  of  the  center  panel, 
all  facing  inward  toward  the  center  of  the  de- 
sign. Their  bodily  proportions  are  about  the 
same  as  those  of  their  attenuated  cousins,  and 
like  them  they  are  shown  in  profile  with  two 
legs,  two  pointed  ears,  a  single  eye,  a  pointed 
nose,  and  a  very  long  tail.  The  tail,  however,  is 
not  straight  but  curved  downward,  and  the 
body  is  rounded  and  compact  rather  than 
ivi/rstisch.  Two  are  painted  gray-blue  with 
longitudinal  white  stripes  and  a  broad  white 
ring  around  the  tail,  closely  resembling  a  skunk 

Design   3    (fig.   80,   b),   and  Test  4,   Room   4,   Front 
Walt  Design  4  (fig.  89,  b). 
"°  See  pp.  210-12. 
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(Mephitis  sp.),  whose  markings  are  similar. 
The  others  are  orange  in  color  with  black- 
tipped  tail  and  ears.  They  mav  well  be  red 
foxes  ( V  id  pes  fulva)  whose  markings  are  some- 
what variable,  but  not  unlike  those  in  the  mural 
paintings. 

SMALLER  DETAILS 

Besides  the  larger  and  more  important  ele- 
ments already  described,  there  are  a  larjre  num- 
ber of  small  details  in  the  designs  of  Group  I. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  purely  decorative, 
others  probably  symbolically  representational. 
Some  of  them  apparently  are  added  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  variety  and  interest  to 
the  design,  while  others  form  integral  and  sig- 
nificant parts  of  the  design  concept.  Although 
numbering  hundreds,  they  can  be  conveniently 
grouped  in  relatively  few  categories,  on  the 
basis  of  objective  features  or  apparent  signifi- 
cance, and  they  will  be  so  generalized  for  the 
purposes  of  description  and  discussion. 

Medallions.  Wholly  within  the  limits  of  the 
baseband  itself,  there  occur  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances small  circular  medallions  with  a  diam- 
eter very  slightly  less  than  the  width  of  the 
band  itself.  These  usually  occur  at  fairly  wide 
intervals,  and  they  are  of  three  general  styles, 
the  first  being  the  "bull's  eye,"  which  is  simply 
a  disk  of  one  color  with  a  dot  in  the  center  and 
a  peripheral  outline  of  another  color.67 

The  second  style  may  be  called  the  "cart 
wheel,"  since  it  consists  of  a  circle  subdivided 
by  four  or  more  radii  into  segments,  each 
painted  in  its  own  special  color.  Four  radii  is 
the  rule,  but  one  painting  has  examples  with 
eight  and  twelve  radii,  respectively.88 

The  third  style  is  the  "buzz  saw,"  which  con- 
sists of  a  circle  with  serrated  edges  painted 
upon  a  slightly  larger  circle  with  plain  circum- 
ference. In  the  center  is  a  bull's  eye.  The  col- 
ors of  the  several  parts  are  contrasting  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  larger  circle  is  outlined.09 

Certain  other  embellishments  sometimes  oc- 
cur within  the  baseband,  all  being  variations  of 

67  Bull's-eye  medallions  occur  in  figures  61,  a,  b; 
69,  f;  79,  a;  80,  b;  87,  C . 

68  Figure  84,  b.  Those  with  four  radii  are  figures 
71,  a,  b\  72,  a.  An  example  with  seven  radii  occurs  in 
figure  61,  b. 

"  Buzz-saw   medallions  occur   in   figures  68,   c,   d; 


the  arrow-head  theme,  but  serving  merely  a 
decorative  purpose.70 

Feathers.  Perhaps  the  most  ubiquitous  item 
in  the  inventory  of  Pueblo  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia is  the  feather.  Among  all  the  modern 
Pueblo  villages  this  device  is  used  in  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  and  has  very  important  func- 
tions in  almost  all  ceremonial  observances, 
whether  elaborate  communal  rites  or  private 
individual  prayers.  Feathers  are  used  for 
personal  adornment,  for  the  making  of  prayer- 
sticks  of  various  types,  and  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  many  objects  of  ceremonial  signifi- 
cance. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  these 
important  features  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Jeddito  mural  paintings.  At  this 
point  we  shall  discuss  them  descriptively  only, 
and  shall  postpone  consideration  of  their  indi- 
vidual identification  and  possible  significance 
until  a  later  point.71 

We  have  already  noted  the  use  of  feather 
headdresses  on  the  anthropomorphs,  as  well  as 
the  portrayal  of  birds.  Feathers  are  independ- 
ently used  in  Group  I,  however,  in  several 
other  relationships,  and  these  will  be  individu- 
ally considered.  Before  doins;  so,  however,  we 
should  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  actual 
morphology  of  the  feathers  themselves  as  de- 
picted in  the  paintings. 

Although  the  total  number  of  feathers  de- 
picted is  probably  several  hundred,  the  indi- 
vidual variants  number  about  thirty-five,  as  can 
be  seen  by  reference  to  figure  9.  These  can  be 
separated  on  the  basis  of  shape  into  about  four 
major  groups  as  follows:  ( 1 )  relatively  large 
and  broad,  with  parallel  sides  and  rounded  tip; 
(2)  relatively  long  and  narrow  with  rounded 
tip;  (3)  in  the  form  of  a  long  isosceles  triangle 
with  blunt  tip;  (4)  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse- 
angled  scalene  triangle  with  sharp-pointed  tip. 
Each  of  these  shapes  is  susceptible  of  portrayal 
in  a  variety  of  color  combinations.  Such  details 
will  become  important  in  determining  the  spe- 
cific identity  of  the  birds  from  which  these 
feathers  may  have  come,  but  for  the  present  we 
shall  consider  them  generally,  in  terms  of  the 

69,  b;  71,  fl;  79,  b;  80,  a;  81,  a,  b;  82,  a;  89,  a. 

One  medallion  (fig.  81,  b)  is  further  complicated 
by  having  a  four-pointed  star  drawn  within  the  larger 
circle. 

70  Figures  49,  b;  63,  c;  66,  d. 

"See  pp.  173-83  for  such  a  discussion. 
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manner  of  their  use  in  the  mural  designs,  and  to 
the  temporary  exclusion  of  the  problems  of 
their  species,  possible  ceremonial  significance, 
and  the  use  of  particular  shapes  or  colors  in 
particular  places. 

In  a  very  few  instances  feathers  are  painted 
"free"  or  without  direct  relationship  to  any 
other  elements  in  the  design.  The  only  reason 
for  this  may  have  been  to  satisfy  the  artist's 
desire  to  fill  an  otherwise  empty  space.7-  They 
are  used  also,  either  singly  or  in  small  clusters 
of  two  or  three,  in  suspension  below  a  hori- 
zontal element  in  the  design.  Here,  they  are 
usually  arranged  in  rows,  tips  downward,  as  if 
tied  by  the  quill  to  the  supporting  element.73 
In  one  exceptional  fragment,  however,  seven- 
teen feathers  are  arranged  in  a  row  standing 
upright  along  a  horizontal  line  and  below  the 
.baseband  of  the  design.74 

A  third  method  is  their  use  as  radiating  em- 
bellishments around  the  circumference  of  large 
central  disks,  which  may  be  tentatively  called 
"sun  shields."  The  feathers  may  be  thought  of 
as  representing  the  ravs  of  the  sun.75  Certain 
variations  on  this  theme  exist,  in  which  the  disk, 
either  retaining  its  circular  form  or  reduced  to 
a  semi-circle,  is  penetrated  by  or  gives  rise  to 
an  anthropomorphic  or  zoomorphic  figure,  the 
feathers  radiating  from  the  curved  portion  of 
the  periphery  only.76 

Prayer-sticks  or  Pahos.  A  fourth  and  prob- 
ably more  significant  use  of  feathers  is  in  the 
depiction  of  prayer-sticks  of  various  types. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  use  of  feathers  as 
vehicles  of  prayer,  and  the  forms  and  signifi- 
cance of  prayer-sticks  and  prayer-strings  with 
attached  feathers  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  voluminously  documented  subjects  in 
Pueblo  ethnography.  We  shall  consider  later 
the  possible  interpretations  to  be  put  on  the 


mural  prayer-sticks  in  the  light  of  modern 
ethnographical  knowledge,  but  at  present  we 
shall  simply  describe  objectively  the  painted 
simulations  of  prayer-sticks  and  prayer-feath- 
ers in  the  wall  paintings. 

There  are  essentially  four  types  of  prayer- 
sticks  depicted  in  Group  I,  the  most  numerous 
bein<r  the  familiar  long;  single  stick  to  which  are 
attached  by  strings  or  other  means  a  number 
of  individual  feathers,  some  projecting  upward 
from  the  end  of  the  stick,  others  dangling  at 
the  sides.  In  one  instance  two  of  these  prayer- 
sticks  are  shown  "free"  and  without  immediate 
reference  to  other  elements  of  the  design,77  in 
another  they  are  painted  radiating  from  a  large 
circular  disk  or  "sun  shield,"  7S  while  in  a 
third,  one  of  them  is  held  in  the  hand  of  an 
anthropomorphic  figure.79  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  they  appear  rising  vertically 
from  the  baseband  as  if  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground. so 

The  second  type  of  prayer-stick  is  repre- 
sented in  Group  I  by  only  one  clear  example, 
which  is,  however,  a  pretty  precise  representa- 
tion of  the  modern  Pueblo  double  prayer-stick, 
formed  of  two  short  individual  sticks  tied  to- 
gether and  embellished  with  pendent  feathers. 
It  is  shown  standing  upright  on  the  base.si 

A  third  form,  which  is  not  exactly  a  prayer- 
stick,  but  which  has  a  closely  analogous  func- 
tion in  modern  Hopi  ceremonialism,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  murals  of  Group  I  in  two  varieties, 
which  always  occur  together,  paired  as  it  were. 
One  of  these  varieties  is  a  small  circlet  or  ring 
to  which  is  attached  a  single  feather  on  the  end 
of  a  short  string;  the  other  is  a  small  rectangle, 
also  having  a  feather  attached  by  a  string 
wound  around  its  girth.  In  two  instances  these 
objects  are  themselves  attached  to  prayer-sticks 
of  the  long  single  type,s2  while  in  two  other 


72  Among  the  examples  of  the  use  of  "free"  feathers 
mav  be  cited  figures  62,  a;  64,  d;  79,  b\  80,  a. 

"Examples  of  dangling  feathers  are  shown  in  the 
following  figures: 

Figure  63,  e,  and  87,  a,  hanging  in  clusters  below  the 
baseband. 

Figure  64,  a,  hanging  singly  from  curved  band. 

Figure  64,  b,  hanging  singlv  below  the  oblique  band. 

Figure  72,  a,  hanging  singlv  below  the  baseband. 

Figure  %i,  a,  b,  hanging  singlv  from  rainbows. 

Figure  90,  a,  dangling  from  cloud-blower. 

™  Figure  89,  b. 


"Examples  of  "sun-ray"  feathers  are  shown  in  fig- 
ures 49,  b;  70,  C\  72,  a;  73,  C;  84,  b;  86,  b;  89,  C. 

78  Examples  are  shown  in  figures  49,  b;  61,  a,  b; 
72,  b;  73,  c;  80,  a;  89,  a. 

77  Figure  80,  b. 

78  Figure  89,  c. 
78  Figure  84,  b. 

80  Figures  69,  b;  82,  b;  88,  c;  90,  b. 

81  Figure  88,  c.  What  may  be  an  incomplete  exam- 
ple appears  in  figure  62,  a,  where  the  two  short  sticks 
are  shown,  but  without  feathers. 

82  Figures  80,  b;  82,  b. 
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instances  thev  are  drawn  "free." S3  These 
objects  will  be  further  discussed  on  pages 
196-98. 

The  fourth  variety  of  prayer-sticks  includes 
those  flat  wooden  paddle-shaped  slabs  that 
now-a-days  are  held  in  the  hand  by  dancers 
during  certain  rituals  and  are  painted  with 
various  conventionalized  designs.  These  are 
often  called  board  prayer-sticks,  and  usually 
are  embellished  with  feathers.  In  the  mural 
paintings  of  Group  I  there  are  two  examples  of 
what  appear  to  be  such  objects,  although  they 
are  not  held  in  the  hand  but  are  shown  standing 
upright  and  dissociated  from  any  other  ele- 
ments of  the  design.184 

In  two  paintings  there  appear  objects  that 
may  be  prayer-sticks,  but  whose  form  is  quite 
unlike  anything  reported  in  modern  ethno- 
graphic literature.  They  will  be  described  here, 
only  because  they  seem  more  closely  to  resem- 
ble prayer-sticks  than  anything  else.  In  Room 
788,  Left  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  81,  b),  toward 
the  rioht  end,  there  appears  a  small  object  com- 
posed of  four  upright  lines  capped  with  a 
horizontal  bar  from  which  depend  live  possible 
feathers.  The  identification  of  this  thing  as  a 
prayer-stick  is  pure  rationalization,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  else  to  call  it. 

Along  the  base  of  the  painting  in  Test  5, 
Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9  (fig.  66,  a)  are 
four  delicately  drawn  objects  in  each  of  which 
a  small  rectangle  is  supported  by  two  out- 
wardly bowed  legs,  and  is  surmounted  by  at- 
tached feathers.  Again,  these  may  be  prayer- 
sticks,  but  that  classification  is  tentative  and 
suggested  only  for  lack  of  a  better  one. 

Breath  Feathers.  As  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, a  feather  convention  is  sometimes  used 
to  represent  breath  or  smoke  issuing  from  a 
pipe  in  the  mouth  of  a  human  figure.83 

Tiponis.  Feathers  are  further  used  in  the 
murals  in  a  more  elaborate  manner  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  by  being  combined  into  rela- 

83  Figures  62,  c;  88,  a. 

81  Figures  59,  a;  69,  b.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  latter  design,  in  which  these 
objects  occur,  might  perhaps  better  be  classfiied  with 
Group  III  (1). 

"Figures  69,  c;  80,  b. 

86  Figure  88,  b. 

87  Central  part  of  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B 


tively  large  compact  bundles,  bound  tightly 
together  at  the  base,  and  closely  resembling  a 
shuttle-cock.  These  objects  are  so  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  paraphernalium  called  by  the 
Hopi  a  tiponi,  or  badge  of  society  chieftainship, 
that  their  identity  can  hardly  be  in  doubt.  In 
one  painting  two  of  these  objects  are  depicted 
as  standing  upright  on  the  baseband,86  while  in 
another  thev  are  shown  upright  upon  what 
may  very  well  be  an  altar.sr  Either  of  these 
positions  would  be  appropriate  for  a  tiponi  in 
modern  usaqe. 

In  two  other  instances  the  tiponi  is  depicted 
across  the  body  of  an  anthropomorphic  fig- 
ure,ss  and  in  the  final  case  it  is  attached  upright 
to  what  appears  to  be  a  staff  held  in  the  hand  of 
another  such  figure.89 

Rabbit  Stick.  One  example  of  what  may 
well  be  the  portrayal  of  a  rabbit  stick  or  Hopi 
boomerang,  which  is  used  in  various  cere- 
monials, appears  at  the  left  of  the  squash  girl  in 
Room  5:9,  Right  Wall  Design  r.90  The  mark- 
ings on  this  detail,  as  well  as  its  shape,  are 
closely  similar  to  those  of  such  a  stick  illus- 
trated by  Stephen."1 

Netted  Gourds.  In  seven  of  the  paintings  of 
Group  I  there  appear  objects  unquestionably 
intended  as  representations  of  the  netted  oourds 
so  commonly  used  by  the  Hopi  today  for  cere- 
monial carrying  of  water.  The  thirteen  exam- 
ples are  painted  as  small  oblate  spheres  with 
short  necks  and  a  band  of  diagonal  cross- 
hatching,  representative  of  netting,  about  the 
equatorial  area.  They  are  suspended  by  a  semi- 
circular bale  and  usually  have  a  feather  attached 
to  each  side.  The  color  scheme  is  usually  black 
or  blue  with  white  netting,  but  these  colors  are 
reversed  in  two  examples,  and  another  is  painted 
yellow  with  white  netting.  In  five  cases  the 
gourds  are  held  in  the  hands  of  anthropo- 
morphic figures,92  while  in  eight  others  they 
are  resting  on  the  baseband.93  Both  positions 
are  consistent  with  modern  ceremonial  usage 
however. 

Design  9  (fig.  59,  a),  although  this  design  might  per- 
haps be  classified  with  Group  III  (1 ). 

58  Figures  65,  a;  80,  b. 

6*  Figure  79,  a. 

""  Figure  61,  a,  b. 

81  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  99-100;  fig.  69. 

**  Figures  65,  c;  78,  b;  81,  a,  b;  82,  a. 

03  Figures  61,  a,  b\  62,  a;  68,  a;  90,  b. 
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Ears  of  Corn.  Since  corn  or  maize  has  long 
been  the  most  important  single  food  crop  to 
all  dwellers  in  the  Southwest,  it  is  inevitable 
that  it  should  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  cere- 
monial observances  throughout  the  history  of 
the  area.  Among  modern  Pueblo  peoples  corn 
in  many  guises  —  pollen,  meal,  ears,  and  stalks 
—  occurs  among  their  ceremonial  parapherna- 
lia. It  is  today  used  directly  and  also  in  repre- 
sentation. The  Jeddito  muralists  also  portrayed 
corn  repeatedly  in  their  paintings,  usually  in 
the  form  of  full  ears.  Approximately  ninety 
separate  ears  can  be  counted  in  eighteen  paint- 
ings of  Group  I.  That  these  do  actually  repre- 
sent ears  of  corn  cannot  be  doubted,  first  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  executed  with  much 
verisimilitude,  and  secondly  because  the  con- 
ventionalization of  the  others  closely  parallels 
that  now  used  by  modern  Pueblo  artists. 

The  ears  themselves  are  represented  in  the 
murals  in  several  ways,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  by  means  of  a  semi-circle  or  an  elon- 
gated vertical  cylinder  with  a  semi-circular  top. 
Sometimes  these  are  depicted  singly,  sometimes 
contiguously  in  rows.  In  several  instances  a 
group  of  ears  is  represented  as  standing  upright 
and  close-packed  in  a  bowl  or  tray,  and  in  these 
examples  the  tops  of  the  ears  are  usually  but 
not  always  cut  off  square  rather  than  rounded.94 
In  several  other  cases  the  ears  appear  to  be 
attached  to  some  other  object  as  if  still  grow- 
ing on  the  stalk;  here  the  outline  of  the  ear  is 
very  naturalistic,  and  even  the  bulbous  swell- 
ings at  the  base  of  the  cob  are  shown.03  In  the 
two  specimens  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
B  Design  12  (fig.  82,  b)  the  ear  has  also  a  more 
realistic  outline,  whereas  the  one  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  4  (fip;.  70,  /;)  is  triangular  in 
shape.  Four  very  strange  representations  occur 
along  the  baseband  of  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front 
Wall  Design  1  (fig.  62,  a);  these  appear  to  be 
composed  of  two  ears  each,  joined  along  a 
center  line,  but  also  somewhat  zoomorphic, 
with  suggestions  of  heads,   bodies,   and   even 

M  Examples  of  bowlsful  of  corn  ears  are  shown  in 
figures  60,  a,  b;  62,  b  (has  rounded  ears);  63,  f;  68,  b. 
86  Examples  are  shown   in  figures  49,  b;  60,  a,  b; 

61,  a;  88,  a. 

""See  pp.  126-27,  217-18. 

07  Examples  are  shown   in   figures  59,  fl;  60,  a,  b; 

62,  a;  63,  f;  68,  b;  73,  c;  76,  a;  88,  a. 


arms.    Perhaps  they  may  represent  frogs  or 
horned  "toads."  96 

Within  this  variety  of  outlines,  there  are 
developed  six  different  ways  of  representing 
the  kernels:  ( 1 )  by  repeated  dots,  arranged 
more  or  less  regularly  in  both  longitudinal  and 
lateral  rows;97  (2)  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
hatching;98  (3)  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
hatching  with  the  addition  of  dots  or  squares 
within  each  of  the  interstices;99  (4)  by  hollow 
squares  drawn  individually  in  horizontal  and 
vertical  rows;100  (5)  by  diagonal  hatching  with 
alternating  rows  of  dots;101  (6)  by  plain  areas 
without  indication  of  kernels.102  A  wide  vari- 
ety of  color  combinations  is  used,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  correlation  between  color  and 
representational  style. 

It  is  notable  that  nearly  all  the  corn  ears 
depicted  in  Rooms  528,  529,  and  788,  but  in  no 
instance  in  any  other  room,  are  surmounted  by 
caps  of  roughly  truncated  triangular  shape,  the 
long  side  upward.  Although  no  two  of  these 
devices  are  exactly  alike,  most  of  them  are 
embellished  with  a  downward-facing  crescent 
enclosing  a  dot,  and  are  surmounted  by  three 
short  vertical  lines.  What  significance  these 
objects  may  possess  I  do  not  know,  but  their 
limitation  to  three  kivas  in  close  proximity  at 
Awatovi  and  of  presumably  late  date  is  pro- 
vocative. 

Lightning.  Because  of  its  spectacular  asso- 
ciation with  thunderstorms  and  rain,  lightning 
is  one  of  the  most  commonly  represented  nat- 
ural forces  in  all  Southwestern  ceremonial 
practice.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  indeed,  that  it 
is  not  more  generally  employed  in  the  paintings 
under  consideration.  In  only  seven  designs  in 
Group  I  can  it  be  identified,  and  in  each  case  it 
is  represented  by  simple  zigzag  lines;  since 
every  one  of  the  designs  is  incomplete,  we  have 
in  most  cases  no  way  of  knowing  how  the  up- 
per extremities  of  the  bolts  were  originally 
portrayed  —  whether  by  means  of  a  triangular 
pointed  tip  or  a  square  and  blunt  one.    An 

"  Figures  72,  a. 

"Figures  61,  a,  b;  62,  b;  68,  c;  69,  b,  f;  79,  b;  81,  b; 
82,  a. 

100  Figures  62,  b;  81,  a,  b;  82,  a. 

101  Figures  82,  b. 

m  Figures  60,  b;  89,  c. 
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exception  is  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  14 
(fig.  77,  a)  in  which  the  tips  are  drawn  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  with  blunt  ends.  The  zigzags 
are  sometimes  single  lines  of  a  solid  color,  and 
sometimes  double  lines  of  contrasting  colors, 
and  thev  originate  (or  terminate? )  in  some  spe- 
cific object  in  the  painting.  I  do  not  know 
whether  thev  should  be  thought  of  as  striking 
the  object  or  emanating  from  it.103 

Clouds  and  Rain.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
almost  no  instance  in  Group  I  is  there  a  clear 
example  of  clouds  or  falling  rain,  at  least  in  any 
form  closely  akin  to  the  usual  modern  Pueblo 
conventions  of  terraced  pyramids  and  mounds 
of  semi-circles,  with  straight  lines  depending 
from  them.  One  exception  is  in  Room  229, 
Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  70,  a),  where  a  large 
three-level  terrace  occupies  the  center  of  the 
design.  Since  this  painting  is  something  of  an 
anomaly,  however,  both  in  its  general  style  and 
in  its  positional  proximity  to  paintings  belong- 
ing in  Group  IV  and  clearly  of  a  relatively 
early  date,  it  does  not  materially  vitiate  the 
general  statement  of  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  cloud  symbols  in  Group  I. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Test  4, 
Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60,  a,  b) 
there  occur  three  small  white  terraced  figures 
that  seem  to  represent  clouds,  probably  with 
the  connotation  of  "breath  bodies"  of  the  frosjs 
to  which  they  are  attached.104 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  a  few  other  paintings  exhibit 
unidentifiable  elements  that  might  by  an  at- 
tenuated imagination  be  thought  of  as  rain 
symbols,  but  to  regard  them  as  such  requires  a 
high  degree  of  fancy.  Perhaps  the  festoons 
along  the  upper  margin  of  Test  19,  Room  3, 
Front  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  90,  c)  may  be  clouds, 
as  may  also  the  crescentic  devices  in  Test  5, 
Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  62,  a),  and 
the  T-shaped  figures  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  5  (fig.  86,  b).  Furthermore,  the 
rectangular  or  terraced  finials  enclosing  semi- 
circles that  appear  at  the  extremities  of  the 
basebands  in  certain  designs  suggest  clouds;105 
and  the  bases  out  of  which  arise  two  examples 

103  Examples  of  lightning  in  Group  I  are  shown  in 
figures  60,  a,  b;  62,  a;  68,  a;  76,  a;  77,  a;  79,  a,  b;  81,  b. 

101  For  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  pp. 
237,  244-47. 

105Examples  are  shown  in  figures  61,  b;  68,  a;  81, 


of  the  large  legless  anthropomorphs  provide 
additional  possibilities.106 

Standards  or  Altar-slats.  There  are  a  few 
examples  of  peculiar  objects  in  Group  I  that 
may  be  representations  of  the  carved  and 
painted  wooden  slats  or  sticks  used  so  profusely 
now-a-davs  on  Pueblo  altars  or  set  up  at  sacred 
fanes.  Although  these  slabs  in  actual  practice 
take  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms,  certain 
objects  in  one  of  the  wall  paintings  are  sug- 
gestive of  them  in  a  general  way.  In  Test  5, 
Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  62,  c)  there 
appear  in  the  spaces  between  some  of  the  semi- 
circular white  areas  in  the  lower  band  five 
black  objects  with  long  tapering  stems  and 
apparently  elaborated  upper  portions  that  sug- 
gest the  type  of  slats  referred  to. 

Mounds  or  Cones.  In  front  of  many  Pueblo 
altars  there  is  often  arranged  a  row  of  small 
rounded  cones  or  mounds,  made  of  clay  or 
sand,  in  which  are  erected  prayer-sticks,  feath- 
ers, ears  of  corn,  or  other  objects.107  While  it 
is  not  quite  clear  that  these  are  actually  por- 
trayed in  the  wall  paintings,  several  designs 
suggest  them.  The  clearest  examples  are  the 
eight  white  parabolic  figures  along  the  base  of 
Test  19,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  Design  4  (fig. 
90,  c),  in  which  are  inserted  upright  sticks  with 
peculiar  diagonal  appendages;  these  may  be 
prayer-sticks  but  they  are  also  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  longevity  crooks  still  used  bv  the 
Hopi  and  inserted  in  mounds  in  this  very  man- 
ner. In  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3 
(fig.  62,  c)  is  a  row  of  five  white  semi-circles 
on  which  are  painted  prayer-circlets  and  drag- 
onflies;  these  may  conceivably  also  represent 
mounds  or  cones. 

In  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  79, 
b)  there  is  a  mound  from  which  radiate  thir- 
teen slim  straight  sticks,  and  into  which  plunges 
a  bolt  of  lightning;  and  in  Test  14,  Room  3, 
Front  Wall  A  Design  1  (fig.  58,  a)  occur  two 
large  white  cones  from  each  of  which  pro- 
trudes a  series  of  sticks  with  what  may  be 
conventionalized  flowers  at  their  tips. 

Two  other  mounds  occur,  but  in  a  different 
relationship.   These  serve  as  bases  from  which 


a,  b;  90,  a.  A  variation  in  the  form  of  scallops  occurs 
in  figure  49,  b. 

106 Figures  80,  b;%i,b. 

107  They  are  further  discussed  on  pp.  233-34. 
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spring  growing  plant  forms  and  mav  represent 
nothing  bevond  that  function.108 

Rainbows.  The  only  celestial  or  meteoro- 
logical objects  shown  in  Group  I,  other  than 
the  somewhat  dubious  suns  and  clouds,  are  a 
few  rainbows,  and  these  occur  in  only  three 
certain  instances.  In  two  of  these  the  rainbow- 
is  pictured  upside  down,  in  two  bands  of  color, 
and  with  a  row  of  feathers  dependent  from 
it.109  In  the  other  case  the  rainbow  is  in  proper 
position  and  contains  three  bands  of  color.110 

In  each  of  two  other  paintings  there  occur 
arched  bands  that  probably  represent  the  idea 
of  a  rainbow,  although  not  very  obviously.  In 
Room  528,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  68,  a) 
two  arches  formed  of  three  colors  rest  upon 
the  baseband  and  enclose  a  black  arc  in  which 
is  drawn  a  dragonfly.  And  in  Room  788,  Left 
Wall  Design  7  (fig.  78,  Z?)  there  are  likewise 
two  arches  rising  from  the  baseband,  each 
composed  of  four  colors,  and  on  the  tops  of 
which  rest  two  legless  human  figures. 

It  is  justifiable,  I  suppose,  to  interpret  as  rain- 
bows those  examples  of  a  baseband  composed 
of  two  or  more  colors,  since  such  identification 
is  consistent  with  modern  Pueblo  and  Navaho 
ritual  art.  But  this  is  rather  an  imputed  sym- 
bolism than  a  direct  representation. 

Growing  Plants.  Among  the  paintings  of 
Group  I,  there  are  five  examples  of  complete 
plants  depicted  as  rooted  in  either  the  baseband 
or  a  mound  and  growing  upward  from  it.  Two 
of  these  are  pretty  accurate  renderings  of 
maize,111  and  two  others  involve  rather  com- 
plicated and  conventionalized  vines  whose  spe- 
cific nature  it  is  impossible  to  determine.112  A 
possible  representation  of  growing  flowers  may 
be  presented  also  by  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  A  Design  1  (fig.  58,  a),  although  this  is 
not  at  all  clear. 

Detached  Blossoms  and  Fruit.  There  are 
few  examples  in  Group  I  of  any  device  that 
plainly  represents  a  flower  or  blossom  in  any- 
thing approaching  realism,  but  certain  conven- 
tions are  employed  that  on  analogy  to  modern 

106  Figures  69,  d;  76,  a. 
vn  Figures  81,  a,  b. 

110  Figure  88,  a. 

111  Figures  64,  d\  69,  d. 
"-  Figures  60,  a,  b;  76,  a. 
1,3  See  pp.  234-37. 

111  Figures  49,  b;  86,  b. 

115  Figures  60,  a,  b  (in  this  case  the  entire  disk  is  first 


Pueblo  usage  113  almost  certainly  can  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  flowers.  These  occur  in 
the  form  of  pyramids  of  small  disks  piled  up 
in  medicine  bowls.  The  disks  are  sometimes 
plain  white,114  but  more  often  subdivided  into 
either  four,  six,  or  eight  segments  of  alternating 
colors.115 

In  all  probability  the  medallions  already  de- 
scribed as  embellishments  in  the  baseband  116 
may  also  be  regarded  as  blossom  conventions 
on  the  analogy  to  modern  Pueblo  usage,  but 
since  their  decorative  function  in  the  wall 
paintings  differs  so  markedly  from  that  of  the 
piled-up  blossoms  in  the  bowls,  they  have  been 
considered  as  a  separate  category  in  this  in- 
ventory of  design  elements. 

The  only  other  plant  forms  depicted  in 
Group  I  are  the  two  realistic  examples  of 
squashes,  shown  perched  atop  the  pyramids  of 
flowers  in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls 
Design  5  (fig.  71,  a,  b). 

Bowls.  In  keeping  with  the  ceremonial  im- 
portance of  medicine  bowls  in  modern  Pueblo 
rituals,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  wall 
paintings  what  are  pretty  evidently  representa- 
tions of  the  same  objects.  Twenty-nine  exam- 
ples appear  in  sixteen  different  paintings  of 
Group  I.  The  majority  are  remarkably  similar 
in  general  character,  most  of  them  being  shal- 
low with  spherically  curved  bases,  and  exteri- 
orly decorated  by  a  multi-colored  horizontal 
band  covering  most  of  the  visible  surface. 
These  decorative  bands  are  all  executed  in 
angular  geometric  patterns,  no  two  exactly 
alike,  but  all  conforming  to  a  fairly  consistent 
style. 

Four  bowls  are  plain  black  and  two  plain 
white.117  For  the  present,  we  shall  not  discuss 
in  detail  the  decorative  features  of  these  bowls, 
but  only  their  relationship  to  the  designs  in 
which  they  occur. 

In  all  but  two  of  the  paintings  the  bowls  are 
shown  resting  on  the  baseband.  In  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  80,  b),  however,  two 
plain  black  bowls  are  depicted  as  being  held 

painted  white,  and  over  this  in  a  thicker  coat  of  white 
are  drawn  a  circumferential  outline  and  six  radii); 
66,  d  (this  example  has  in  addition  a  white  center  dot); 
71,  a,  b;  79,  a,  b. 

110  See  pp.  129,  235. 

117 Figures  68,  a  (black);  b  (white);  69,  a  (black); 
80,  b  (black). 


COLOR  PLATES  A  TO  I 

On  the  following  pages  there  are  reproduced  in  color  nine  examples  of  the  wall  paintings 
from  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a.  Illustrations  of  the  same  designs  are  also  included  among  the 
collotype  figures  at  the  back  of  the  book,  accompanied  by  detailed  descriptions  and  text 
references.  They  are  shown  here  primarily  to  indicate  the  color  range  and  general  texture 
and  feeling  of  the  originals.  Nearly  all  the  colors  and  shades  used  in  the  entire  collection  are 
represented  in  these  nine  examples.   The  scales  are  variable. 

PLATE  A  —  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1    (right-hand  portion). 

PLATE  B  —  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  8. 

PLATE  C  —  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  4  (detail). 

PLATE  D — Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (center  portion). 

PLATE  E  —  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6. 

PLATE  F  —  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3   (center  portion). 

PLATE  G  —  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  1   (left-hand  portion). 

PLATE  H — Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  11. 

PLATE  I  — Awatovi,  Room  788,  Composite  of  parts  of  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  1. 
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aloft,  each  in  the  hands  of  two  opposed  human 
figures.  Something  arises  from  each  bowl, 
though  its  nature  is  not  clear.  In  Test  5,  Room 
2,  Left  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  67,  d)  a  decorated 
bowl  rests  on  the  head  of  a  human  figure. 

The  contents  of  the  bowls  vary.  Eight  have 
piles  of  blossoms  as  described  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  subsection;  eight  others  have 
tightlv  packed  vertical  ears  of  corn,  which  are 
also  described  in  an  earlier  subsection;  three 
seem  to  be  empty;  five  are  so  fragmentary  that 
the  contents  cannot  be  classified,  and  two  con- 
tain unidentifiable  material,  which  may  possibly 
represent  corn.118 

Problematical  Objects.  Beyond  the  recog- 
nizable details  already  described,  Group  I 
paintings  also  contain  a  number  of  problemati- 
cal devices  whose  identity  is  not  clear  and 
which  occur  only  rarely.  Since  these  features 
are  of  almost  no  value  for  diagnostic  or  com- 
parative purposes  as  between  different  paintings 
of  this  group  or  as  between  those  of  this  group 
and  other  groups,  they  will  not  now  be  con- 
sidered. Their  omission  here  does  not,  how- 
ever, mean  that  they  may  be  ignored  or  that 
they  are  unimportant,  but  merely  that  they  are 
objectively  not  classifiable  in  any  apparently 
valid  manner.  They  will  receive  full  attention 
in  connection  with  the  discussions  of  individual 
designs  and  the  possible  interpretations  to  be 
placed  upon  the  latter  in  relation  to  other 
Pueblo  ritual  symbolism  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

LAYOUT  GROUP  II 

Beyond  the  absence  of  a  baseband  the  paint- 
ings of  Group  II  in  many  respects  closelv  re- 
semble those  of  Group  I,  and  at  first  glance 
might  seem  indistinguishable  from  them.  In 
each  group  the  principal  figures  are  usually 
anthropomorphic  and  the  minor  details  are  to 
some  extent  parallel.  But  on  closer  study  the 
two  groups  will  be  seen  to  be  widely  divergent 
in  several  very  fundamental  aspects. 

1S  These  doubtful  examples  are  shown  in  figures 
69,  a  and  80,  b.  The  former  is  composed  of  several 
vertical  panels,  on  one  of  which  appears  a  verv  small 
corn  svmbol;  and  along  the  outer  edges  is  a  fringe  of 
short  lines.  The  second  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
central  human  figure  and  also  has  vertical  panels,  with 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STYLE 

As  has  already  been  suGjg-ested,  the  broadest 
distinguishing  feature  of  Group  II  designs  lies 
in  their  feeling  or  style.  Since  there  is  no  base- 
band to  contain  and  integrate  the  design,  its 
component  figures  possess  a  freedom  and  lack 
of  restraint  that  is  very  striking.  They  are  not 
tied  down  to  a  solid  base  nor  inhibited  by 
frames  or  panels;  they  are  free  to  expand  all 
across  the  wall  area,  and  they  make  the  most 
of  it.  The  static  rigidity  of  Group  I  is  quite 
lacking,  and  the  larger  figures,  whether  an- 
thropomorphic or  zoomorphic,  are  usually  in  a 
state  of  dynamic  motion.  The  placidity  and 
permanence  of  the  figures  of  Group  I,  which 
give  many  of  them  the  character  of  a  tableau, 
are  quite  absent;  on  the  contrary,  in  Group  II 
the  figures  seem  to  be  in  vigorous  movement, 
even  though  they  may  have  been  momentarily 
arrested  like  a  moving-picture  film  that  has 
suddenly  stopped  at  a  particular  frame.  Where- 
as the  stories  told  by  the  Group  I  paintings  are 
complete,  those  of  the  designs  in  Group  II  are, 
as  it  were,  still  in  the  process  of  development. 

FREEDOM  AND   MOVEMENT 

As  illustrative  of  this,  let  us  consider  the 
positions  of  the  anthropomorphs  involved.  Not 
only  do  they  not  stand  rooted  in  the  confining 
grasp  of  a  baseband  that  ties  them  all  together 
in  fixed  relationships,  but  they  are  all  engaged 
in  some  form  of  physical  activity  or  locomo- 
tion. Without  an  exhaustive  discussion,  a  few 
characteristic  examples  will  illustrate  the  point. 

In  several  cases,  for  instance,  warrior  figures 
are  shown  apparently  in  combat,  and,  although 
the  upper  portions  of  their  bodies  are  in  many 
cases  missing,  they  give  every  appearance  of 
bellioerent  activity.119  In  Room  529,  Right 
Wall  Design  2 A  (fig.  51,  c),  two  human  figures 
are  shown  in  apparent  conflict,  one  in  the  act 
of  kicking  the  other,  and  in  several  cases  there 
are  portrayals  of  running  or  falling  figures.120 

feathers  attached  to  the  sides;  it  remotelv  suggests  a 
Hopi  tiiini  and  will  be  further  discussed  later  (see 
pp.  231-32). 

116  Examples  of  fighting  warriors  are  shown  in  fig- 
ures 51,  d;  52,  a,  b  (by  an  arrow);  54,  a, 

w  Figures  50,  e;  51,  a. 
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A  very  elaborate  and  complex  series  of  ac- 
tivities takes  place  in  Room  529,  Back  Wall 
Design  1  (fig.  53,  />),  where  a  warrior  is  en- 
gaged with  a  being  whose  character  is  not 
determinable  on  the  basis  of  the  surviving  frag- 
ments, another  anthropomorphic  figure  is  fall- 
ing headlong  from  above,  and  two  very  earthy 
human  figures,  engaged  in  active  and  elemen- 
tary sexual  indulgence,  provide  the  only  ex- 
ample of  pornography  in  the  entire  collection 
of  paintings.  The  few  other  instances  of 
phallic  representations  are  discussed  elsewhere 
(p.  234). 

Beyond  the  sense  of  activity  and  movement 
inherent  in  these  figures  of  Group  II,  there  is 
also  a  stylistic  distinction  in  draftsmanship  as 
compared  to  those  of  Group  I.  They  are  more 
freely  and  boldly  drawn,  and  with  a  good  deal 
less  nicety  in  details  and  in  proportion.  Most 
of  the  human  figures  in  Group  I  are  rather  sur- 
prisingly harmonious  in  their  over-all  propor- 
tions. Stylized  and  stilted  though  most  of  them 
are,  they  are  nevertheless  fairly  accurate  ana- 
tomically, and  display  a  considerable  amount 
of  preoccupation  with  a  correct  rendition  of 
the  details  of  costume  and  bodily  articulation. 
In  contrast,  many  of  the  human  figures  of 
Group  II  are  executed  with  a  fine  disdain  for 
anatomical  accuracy  or  delicacy  of  embellish- 
ment. Rather  they  give  the  impression  that  the 
artist  was  more  deeply  concerned  with  telling 
a  storv  than  with  painting  a  portrait.  One  has 
the  feeling  in  looking  at  many  of  these  designs 
that  thev  were  not  carefully  thought  out  be- 
forehand, as  those  of  Group  I  almost  certainly 
were,  but  were  allowed  to  evolve  durinq-  the 
actual  process  of  painting. 

The  relative  freedom  and  boldness  of  design 
and  draftsmanship  is  also  shown  in  the  larger 
zoomorphic  objects  of  Group  II,  which  are 
usually  very  bold  and  strong  in  execution.  The 
only  examples  of  naturalistic  or  recognizable 
animals  are  those  of  the  two  white-tailed  ante- 
lope in  Test  4,  Room  4.  Right  Wall  Design  5 
(fig.  55,  a).  These  creatures  outrage  all  canons 
of  realistic  representation,  and  rather  startlingly 
suggest  the  familiar  two-men-and-a-blanket 
quadrupeds  characteristic  of  the  burlesque 
stage,  even  to  the  misbegotten  feet,  alternately 
plantigrade  and  didactylous.  But  nevertheless 
they  are  sufficiently  graphic  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  specific  identity,  and  they  give  an  im- 


pression of  freedom  and  vigor  that  is  lifelike, 
despite  the  anatomical  anomalies. 

Three  designs  that  may  be  assignable  to 
Group  II  require  special  consideration.  In  them 
the  central  motive  is  a  single  large  quadruped 
or  mythologic  monster,  and  in  none  of  them  is 
there  a  baseband.  On  that  basis  all  three  could 
be  classified  in  Group  II.  With  respect  to  the 
one  in  Test  4,  Room  5,  Right  Wall  Design  4 
(fig.  54,  r),  the  other  features  are  consistent 
with  this  classification.  The  monster  depicted 
is  very  boldly  and  freely  drawn  and  seems  to 
be  in  motion  rather  than  at  rest.  He  is  painted, 
however,  upon  a  solid  vermillion  background 
which  covers  a  large  rectangular  area,  in  the 
manner  of  the  backgrounds  characteristic  of 
Group  III.  On  the  basis  of  the  elements  of 
motion,  boldness,  and  lack  of  balance,  however, 
this  design  seems  to  associate  itself  clearly  with 
Group  II. 

Another  large  monster  is  shown  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1  (fig.  55,  b), 
again  without  a  baseband.  This  creature  is  very 
boldly  executed,  with  little  attention  to  de- 
tailed embellishment.  Its  zoological  identifi- 
cation  is  impossible,  but  it  possesses  a  larjre 
circular  body  with  spreading  eagle  tail,  and 
sinuous  extensions  at  either  side,  from  which 
evolve  four  taloned  feet.  A  vestigial  human 
hand  suggests  that  the  being  may  originally 
have  been  anthropomorphic  in  its  upper  por- 
tion, which  has  been  lost.  On  the  basis  of  its 
relative  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  either 
decorative  detail  or  a  baseband,  this  design  is 
strongly  oriented  toward  Group  II,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  lacks  any  suggestion  of  dynamic 
movement  and  is  almost  perfectly  balanced.  In 
these  respects  it  thus  falls  taxonomically  in 
Group  I.  In  fact  it  has  a  strong  kinship  with 
the  monster  depicted  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  14  (fig.  77,  a),  which  is  certainly  a 
proper  example  of  that  Group.  We  can  only 
say,  then,  that  this  particular  painting  is 
unique  and  cannot  be  readily  classified  in  any 
recognized  group. 

The  third  anomalous  painting  with  possible 
Group  II  affiliations  is  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  10  (fig.  56,  b).  Here,  the  baseband 
is  absent  and  the  central  figure  is  a  quadruped 
portrayed  as  passing  into  or  through  a  large 
circular  shield-like  device.  The  major  features 
of  the  design  are  very  much  like  those  of  Room 
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788,  Left  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  89,  a),  as  is  the 
style  of  execution  and  the  static  character,  and 
it  seems  more  logical  to  consider  this  painting; 
as  belonging  to  Group  I,  but  with  the  aberra- 
tional lack  of  a  baseband. 

LACK  OF  SYMMETRY   OR  BALANCE 

A  second  stylistic  distinction  between 
Groups  I  and  II  lies  in  the  very  notable  lack  of 
symmetry  or  balance  in  the  paintings  of  Group 
II.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  there  has 
been  no  effort  whatever  to  secure  that  effect  of 
compensation  between  the  homologous  parts 
of  the  design  that  is  so  constant  in  Group  I. 
On  the  contrary,  the  designs  of  Group  II  dis- 
play no  correspondence  between  the  right  and 
left  sides,  either  in  layout  or  in  components.  It 
may  be  completely  over-balanced  bv  a  concen- 
tration of  interest  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
it  may  progress  or  flow  across  the  wall  surface 
in  a  single  direction,  a  feature  that  gives  effect 
to  the  lack  of  stability  and  rest  already  dis- 
cussed.121 

PARTICULAR  ELEMENTS 

Besides  the  over-all  characteristics  of  Group 
II  that  distinguish  it  from  Group  I,  the  inven- 
tory of  smaller  figures  and  decorative  details 
differs  very  markedly  and  gives  further  cor- 
roboration of  the  distinction  between  the  two 
groups.  If  we  consider  the  same  list  of  devices 
or  elements  that  have  already  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  Group  I.  we  will  at  once  be- 
come aware  of  the  differences. 

At  the  very  outset  we  will  notice  that  several 
details,  of  standard  or  at  least  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Group  I,  are  wholly  absent  from 
Group  II.  These  are  netted  gourds,  ears  of 
corn,  lightning,  pipes,  medicine  bowls,  growing 
plants,  standards,  tiponis,  rainbows,  mounds  or 

121  Some  outstanding  examples  of  the  absence  of 
balance  in  Group  II  are  shown  in  figures  5:,  b;  53,  a; 
56,  a. 

122  See  pp.  126.  222. 

123 1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gutorm  Gjessing  of  Oslo, 
Norwav,  for  pointing  out  this  fact  and  for  furnishing 
me  with  the  following  published  references  to  com- 
parative examples: 

Campbell,  1890.  pi.  11,  /,  male  human  being  and  fish 
carved  on  rock  at  Port  Jackson,  Australia. 

Hoernes  and  Menghin,  1925,  fig.  3  on  p.  10,  fish  and 
male  quadruped  on  potsherd  from  Tiryns;  fig.  5  on 
p.  65,  fish  and  female  human  being,  on  potsherd  from 


cones,  butterflies,  frogs,  and  small  mammals. 

Dragonfly.  There  is  in  Group  II  only  one 
rather  questionable  example  of  a  dragonfly, 
apparently  being  eaten  by  the  fish  in  Test  4, 
Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  55,  a). 

Fish.  Two  fish  shown  in  the  last-named 
painting  are  probably  of  the  same  genus  122  as 
those  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 
(fig.  60,  a,  b),  although  somewhat  more  simply 
drawn.  These  two  paintings  provide  the  only 
examples  of  fish  in  the  entire  collection  unless 
the  problematical  creatures  in  Room  220,  Front 
Wall  Design  5  (fig.  43,  c)  are  such.  One  ex- 
tremely interesting  feature  should  be  noted 
with  reference  to  the  left-hand  fish  in  this 
painting,  whose  position  in  relation  to  the  ante- 
lope is  provocative  of  helpful  conclusions.  The 
fish  in  question  is  depicted  in  a  position  en- 
abling it  to  bite  the  genitals  of  the  antelope.  It 
might  be  thought  that  this  is  a  purely  fortuitous 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  creatures,  and  so  it 
may  be;  but  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture indicates  that  this  very  situation  between 
fish  and  mammals  has  been  portrayed  fairly 
frequently  in  primitive  art  forms  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world.  While  I  expressly 
disclaim  any  disposition  to  base  an  hypothesis 
of  diffusion  on  the  existence  of  such  s;enitali- 
vorous  fish,  their  actual  distribution  is  certainly 
striking.123 

Feathers.  Feathers  are  used  but  rather  less 
freely  than  in  Group  I.  In  only  one  or  two 
cases  do  they  appear  "free,"  and  only  one  or 
perhaps  two  paintings  show  them  dangling 
from  another  device.124  In  all  other  examples 
they  are  used  radially  to  surround  the  periph- 
ery of  large  circular  shields,  which  are  usually 
carried  by  warriors.  The  individual  feathers 
thus  pictured  are  not  significantly  different 
from  those  in  Group  I,  though  perhaps  they  are 
slightly  larger  and  more  conventionalized.123 

Boeotia;  fig.  3  on  p.  15S,  fish  and  male  quadruped,  on 
cave  wall  in  southern  France. 

Gjessing,  1945,  passim. 

124  In  figure  53,  a,  small  bunches  of  two  or  three 
feathers  each  are  tied  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
circumference  of  the  large  circular  shield. 

In  figure  52,  b,  several  feathers  are  shown  on  the 
surface  of  a  shield.  While  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  it 
mav  well  be  that  these  feathers  are  intended  to  be 
portraved  as  tied  to  the  shield  and  dangling  from  it. 

^Examples  of  radiating  feathers  are  shown  in  fig- 
ures 54,  a;  56,  a,  b  (in  this  case  the  feathers  emanate 
from  the  anus  of  the  large  spotted  quadruped);  73,  a. 
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Prayer-sticks  or  Pahos.  Prayer-sticks  with 
feathers  attached  appear  in  only  one  of  the 
Group  II  paintings.  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right 
Wall  Design  9  (fig.  47,  d),  where  there  are  two 
very  neatly  drawn  examples  of  the  short  double 
type  that  are  shown  unattached  to  any  other 
object. 

Birds.  Birds  are  fairly  frequent  in  Group  II, 
but  they  are  usually  distinguishable  from  those 
of  Group  I  by  being  less  highly  conventional- 
ized and  more  naturalistic.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  generally  greater  freedom  and  realism 
of  Group  II,  and  the  birds  are  usually  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  be  identifiable  specifically, 
although  they  are  not  therefore  always  mor- 
phologically very  accurate.  Usually,  they  are 
shown  in  circular  arrangement  surrounding  a 
shield,  either  clinging  to  it  with  their  claws,  or 
in  the  position  of  flying  inward  toward  its 
center.  All  examples  are  relatively  large  and 
elaborate;  there  are  none  of  the  small  abstract 
or  simplified  sort  that  appear  in  several  Group  I 
paintings;  and  individual  feathers  are  generally 
less  meticulously  differentiated.126 

Anthropomorphs.  Some  comment  has  al- 
ready been  made  upon  the  stylistic  features  of 
human  figures  in  Group  II,  but  a  consideration 
of  the  details  of  their  paraphernalia  and  cos- 
tume is  interesting.  First  of  all,  there  are  no 
legless  figures,  but  the  others  are  generally 
dressed  not  dissimilarly  from  those  of  Group  I. 
Some  features  of  their  decoration  are  in  no  way 
distinctive,  but  others  appear  diagnostic.  Out 
of  twentv-six  individual  figures  or  fragments, 
six  have  ankle  bands  or  garters,  a  feature  prob- 
ably of  no  significance,  however. 

Kilts.  Kilts  are  definitely  omitted  from  seven 
of  the  figures,  although  two  others  are  too 
fragmentary  to  be  clear  in  regard  to  this  item. 
Of  the  seventeen  others,  six  have  plain  under- 
rated kilts,127  while  four  have  decorative  bor- 
ders alone;  the  lower  margin.128   Four  of  the 


1=0  Birds  in  Group  II  appear  in  figures  52,  a;  53,  a; 
54,  b;  56,  a  (in  this  case  two  birds  flying  free  provide 
the  only  examples  not  attached  to  shields). 

m  Figures  50,  e;  51,  a,  c,  d;  53,  a;  61,  a,  b  (figure 
wears  a  plain  kilt,  but  it  is  embellished  with  a  row  of 
bangles  or  rattles  hanging  below  the  bottom  edge). 

*"  Figures  50,  f;  52,  a;  53,  b;  54,  a. 

"*  Figures  50,  b,  c;  51,  d;  52,  a. 

120  Figure  52,  a. 

131  Examples  are  shown  in  figures  51,  c  and  58,  a,  but 


figures  wear  kilts  with  over-all  decoration,129 
and  one  kilt  has  both  an  over-all  pattern  and  a 
border  design,130  Three  of  the  over-all  designs 
suggest  an  open-work  or  tie-dye  texture  in  the 
material,  one  is  a  polychrome  geometric  pat- 
tern and  the  other  is  composed  of  many  narrow 
horizontal  lines.  In  general,  the  kilts  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  Group  I. 

In  contrast  to  the  small,  neatly  decorated 
tassels,  such  as  are  frequently  used  at  the  lower 
corners  of  Group  I  kilts,  only  four  kilts  in 
Group  II  carry  any  tassels  at  all,  and  these  differ 
somewhat  in  detail.  Those  in  Kiva  C-D,  Left 
Wall  Design  i  (fig.  51,  a)  are  plain  white 
squares,  without  elaboration,  while  those  in 
Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  50,  e)  are 
small  white  circles,  with  short  terminal  lines, 
and  are  closely  similar  to  the  Group  I  type. 
The  seated  figure  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  B  Design  4  (fig.  53,  a)  wears  a  black  kilt 
with  two  plain  black  tassels,  and  in  Room  529, 
Right  Wall  Design  3  A  (fig.  50,  c)  the  kilt  bears 
two  square  tassels,  each  subdivided  into  quar- 
ters of  contrasting  colors.  Nowhere  in  Group 
II  are  there  kilt  tassels  in  triangular  form  or 
embellished  with  a  fine-line  decoration;  nor  do 
they  ever  occur  in  groups  of  four,  as  is  frequent 
in  Group  I. 

Sashes.  In  combination  with  the  kilts,  there 
occur  three  types  of  sashes,  in  the  main  about 
like  those  in  Group  I.  Some  figures  have  no 
sashes,  but  others  wear  either  a  wide  white  sash 
with  long  fringe  like  that  of  the  modern  Hopi 
wedding  sash,131  a  narrow  black  sash  with 
elongated  but  not  very  complex  tassels  at  the 
back,132  or  a  polychrome  sash  with  rather  more 
elaborate  polychrome  tassels.133  These  sashes 
themselves  are  indistinguishable  from  those  in 
Group  I,  but  the  tassels  are  quite  different,  in 
being;  longer  and  simpler  in  design.  There  is  no 
instance  in  Group  II  of  the  neatly  decorated 
croups  of  triangular  tassels  terminating-  in  three 

ore  o 

this  latter  painting  may  be  more  properly  classified 
with  Group  I. 

132  Figures  50,  d.  f;  51,  b  (the  unsual  figure  has  no 
sash,  but  dangling  from  his  waist  are  two  large  objects 
that  look  like  tassels.  Perhaps  the  sash  was  omitted 
through  carelessness  of  the  artist);  52,  b;  53,  b;  61,  a,  b. 

133  Figure  50,  e  (in  this  example  the  sash  is  composed 
of  six  longitudinal  bands  of  colors,  crossed  at  close 
intervals  by  fine  black  lines.  This  is  pretty  clearly  a 
crude  representation  of  the  modern  Fiopi  ceremonial 
belt) ;  and  figure  52,  a. 
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short  lines  that  are  so  characteristic  of  Group  I. 

Shirts.  Only  three  shirts  are  discernible  in 
Group  II  paintings,  but  since  so  many  of  the 
human  figures  are  incomplete  this  is  not  a  con- 
clusive count.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  all  of  them  suggest  the  open-work 
technique  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  kilts  and  with  some  of  the  shirts  in 
Group  I.134 

Other  Articles  of  Dress.  Other  articles  of 
clothing  that  occur  are  generally  similar  to 
those  of  Group  I,  although  the  tendency  is 
toward  fewer  and  less  elaborate  costume  de- 
tails. In  two  cases  there  are  possible  capes  or 
mantles,135  and  in  only  one  is  a  bandoleer  repre- 
sented.136 Necklaces  occur  only  twice,  one 
being  in  the  familiar  form  of  three  white  cir- 
clets about  the  neck  with  a  figure-eight  loop 
below,137  and  the  other  being  made  up  of  a 
white-and-black  band,  circling  the  neck  five 
times,  the  final  loop  being  somewhat  larger; 
from  this  hangs  a  cluster  of  four  elongated 
objects,  possibly  representing  the  stone  pend- 
ants sometimes   found  in   excavations.138 

Arm  bands  and  wrist  bands  occur  in  about 
half  the  frequency  as  in  Group  I.  Out  of 
twenty-one  visible  arms,  only  three  are  deco- 
rated with  bands;  one  of  these  consists  of  two 
circlets,139  one  of  four  circlets,  with  tassels,140 
and  one  of  a  wide  white  stripe  with  small  hol- 
low rectangle,  outlined  in  black.141  Only  two 
wrist  bands  occur  on  the  twenty  visible  wrists, 
each  composed  of  three  circlets,  embellished 
with  dots,  and  one  of  them  also  having  tas- 
sels.142 It  is  notable  that  these  features  appear 
only  in  Room  529,  with  one  exception  in  Test 
14,  Room  3,  a  situation  parallel  to  that  in 
Group  I,  where  they  occur  only  in  Room  788, 
with  one  exception. 

Headdresses.  No  clearly  determinable  mask 
appears  in  Group  II,  but  five  of  the  surviving 
heads  wear  headdresses  of  feathers,  in  general 
like  the  less  elaborate  ones  of  Group  I.143 

131  Shirts  appear  in  Group  II  in  figures  50,  b,  c\  51,  c. 
135  Figures  51,  c;  52,  a. 
""Figure  61,  a,  b. 

137  Figure  61,  a,  b. 
123  Figure  51,  c. 

138  Figure,  52,  a. 
""Figure  yi,  c. 
"'  Figure  61,  a,  b. 

143  Figures  50,  f ;  61,  a,  b. 


DISSIMILARITIES 

BETWEEN  ANTHROPOMORPHS 

OF  GROUPS  I  AND  II 

Despite  the  similarities  pointed  out  between 
the  human  figures  of  Groups  I  and  II,  however, 
there  are  a  few  features  in  connection  with 
some  of  them  that  are  limited  to  those  of 
Group  II,  and  are  wholly  absent  from  Group  I. 
Within  Group  II  there  are  certain  human  fig- 
ures that  are  distinguished  from  all  others  either 
by  their  possession  of  equipment  of  aggression 
and  defense,  or  by  their  attitudes  of  belliger- 
ence. Of  the  twenty-one  complete  or  frag- 
mentary human  figures  in  Group  II  that  are 
sufficiently  well  preserved  to  disclose  the  na- 
ture of  their  paraphernalia  or  activities,  eleven 
are  unmistakably  prepared  for  battle  or  the 
chase,  and  two  others  are  shown  in  positions  of 
combat.  The  particular  paraphernalia  on  which 
these  inferences  of  activity  are  based  include 
shields,  quivers,  bows,  and  arrows.  None  of 
these  things  is  found  in  Group  I  except  for  a 
few  instances  of  circular  disks  that  might  be 
identified  as  shields.  If  that  is  what  they  really 
are,  however,  the  symbolism  is  remote  and  they 
could  equally  well  be  called  sun-symbols  or 
merely  decorative  devices  without  particular 
representational  significance. 

The  shields  of  Group  II,  however,  are  very 
different,  in  that  they  are  mostly  depicted  actu- 
ally in  use,  fixed  to  the  arm  of  a  warrior  who  is 
in  conflict  with  another,  or  protecting  a  com- 
batant by  covering  the  greater  part  of  his  body. 
The  shields  are  of  two  types,  circular  and  rect- 
angular. The  circular  ones  are  usually  very 
large  white  disks  with  an  elaborate  display  of 
feathers  and  prayer-sticks  radiating  from  the 
periphery,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
birds.144  There  are  only  two  examples  of  rect- 
angles held  in  the  hand  by  individuals  of  un- 
doubtedly war-like  mien.  These  may  be  shields 
or  perhaps  banners  of  some  sort.  Although  it  is 

'"Figures  50,  c;  51,  b,  c;  53,  b;  61,  a,  b. 

144  Figures  52,  a;  54,  a,  b;  73,  a.  In  figures  52,  a,  and 
54,  b,  birds  are  added  to  the  embellishment.  In  figure 
56,  it,  a  grav  disk  occurs,  with  peripheral  birds,  but  no 
warrior  or  other  martial  details,  in  figure  52,  b,  the 
shield  has  feathers  upon  its  face,  but  nothing  at  the 
periphery.  One  circular  object  closelv  resembling  a 
shield,  but  without  peripheral  embellishment  and  un- 
associated  with  any  other  figure,  appears  in  figure  91,  d. 
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difficult  to  determine  exactly,  we  will  have 
more  to  sav  about  this  when  we  consider  the 
possible  interpretation  of  the  paintings  in  terms 
of  modern  ethnographic  data.143 

Boms,  arrows,  and  quivers  are  very  graphi- 
cally portrayed  in  several  cases,  usually  with 
the  bow  and  one  arrow  held  in  the  warrior's 
hand,  and  a  quiver,  from  which  protrude  the 
neatly  feathered  butts  of  several  additional  ar- 
rows, slung  over  his  shoulder  or  carried  at  his 
side.140 

Boms  and  arrows  are  also  associated  with 
shields,  by  being  shown  tangent  to  the  peri- 
phery thereof  in  two  paintings; 147  and  arrows 
are  depicted  stuck  into  a  shield  in  one  other 
example.148  Perhaps  the  most  graphic  portrayal 
of  combat  is  that  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  2  (fig.  52,  Z?),  in  which  an  arrow 
(or  a  spear)  is  shown  piercing  the  body  of 
a  warrior,  who  falls  backward  in  death. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  many  recognizable  distinctions 
between  Groups  I  and  II  warrant  their  separa- 
tion into  independent  categories.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  they  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive in  the  strict  sense.  Examples  of  each 
group  occur  on  the  walls  of  a  single  kiva,  in 
close  sequential  association,  and  they  some- 
times even  appear  simultaneously  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  layer  of  plaster.  What  chron- 
ological or  cultural  significance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  seeming  paradox  of  the  physical 
and  temporal  coincidence  of  objectively  sep- 
arable designs  is  a  complex  question  that  will 
be  considered  at  length  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter.14" For  the  present,  I  wish  merely  to  estab- 
lish the  point  that  the  two  groups  are  demon- 
strably and  consistently  discrete,  and  to  state 
the  hypothesis  that  such  divergence  must  be  of 
significance. 

LAYOUT  GROUP  III 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Group  III  includes  all 
examples  in  which  the  entire  surface  or  the 

"'See  p.  24:,  below.  Rectangular  shields  or  ban- 
ners appear  in  figures  52,  b  and  61,  17,  b.  The  latter 
looks  especially  like  a  banner,  since  it  has  what  appear 
to  be  tassels  at  each  corner,  suggestive  of  those  on  a 
Pueblo  or  Navaho  blanket. 

110  Examples  of  warriors  earning  bows,  arrows,  and 
quivers  appear  in  figures  50,  f;  53,  b\  61,  a,  b\  in  figure 
51,  b,  a  quiver  is  carried  in  the  hand,  but  the  figure  is 
too  fragmentary  to  indicate  whether  a  bow  was  also 


principal  portion  of  it  is  enclosed  by  a  narrow 
framing  line  and  treated  as  a  unified  field  with- 
out subdivision  into  discrete  decorational  sec- 
tions or  panels,  and  filled  completely  with  a 
solid-color  ground,  on  which  is  painted  an 
elaborate  and  highly  conventionalized  design 
in  an  intricate  over-all  pattern. 

In  addition  to  the  general  discussion  of  lay- 
out and  pattern  already  adumbrated,  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  concerning  the  de- 
tailed elements  of  this  group  of  paintings.  In 
almost  no  respect  are  these  elements  even  re- 
motely similar  to  those  of  Groups  I  and  II,  and 
the  following  elements  and  motives  are  entirely 
absent:  anthropomorphic  figures,  with  all  the 
details  of  costume  and  paraphernalia  that  ac- 
company them,150  ceremonial  objects  (except 
feathers  and  a  few  possible  prayer-sticks),  small 
mammals,  reptiles,  butterflies,  and  fish.  Two 
birds  occur  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B 
Design  1 1  (fig.  49,  a),  but  there  are  no  other 
instances.  Moreover,  the  two  subdivisions  of 
Group  III  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  there  are  several  individual  paintings  that 
do  not  fall  easily  into  any  mold,  but  contain 
features  that  are  akin  to  some  of  those  dis- 
played by  other  groups.  The  latter  will  be 
individually  discussed,  but  they  are  included  in 
Group  III  on  the  basis  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
their  features  and  for  convenience  of  discus- 
sion. Their  classification  is  not  presented  as 
definitive,  however,  and  may  well  be  subject 
to  revision. 

SUBGROUP  1 

The  first  subdivision  of  Group  III,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  characteristics  of  layout  described 
in  a  preceding  section,151  is  distinguished  by  an 
over-all  pattern  of  diagonal  straight  lines  or 
bands  of  various  colors  forming  the  general 
impression  of  a  maze.  Although  the  concept 
behind  this  kind  of  pattern  is  primitive  and  the 
particular  elements  are  not  drawn  with  any 
idea  of  harmony  or  balance,  the  net  effect  is 

carried. 

"'  Figures  53,  a;  54,  a. 

"'  Figure  52,  a. 

1,0  See  pp.   315-19. 

60  The  crude  figure  in  the  upper  left  corner  of 
figure  46,  c,  might  conceivablv  be  interpreted  as  a 
human  figure,  but  was  identified  as  a  bird  by  Elwood 
Dennis,  one  of  our  Hopi  workmen. 

151  See   p.    in. 
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sometimes  very  striking  in  a  bold  and  barbaric 
wav.  The  patterning  is  continuous,  and,  while 
the  designs  are  not  really  complex,  their  very 
lack  of  symmetry  or  precise  repetition  of  de- 
tails makes  them  extremely  difficult  to  analyze 
and  to  reproduce.  The  general  effect  is  much 
like  that  of  a  particularly  intricate  Navaho 
blanket  of  the  zigzag  period  of  the  iSSo's,  al- 
though this  comparison  is  meant  to  suggest  no 
necessary  ethnographic  affinity  between  the 
two.152  One  unusual  case  that  seems  properly 
to  belong  to  Group  III  is  the  one  in  Room  2  18, 
Front  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  45,  b),  although  it 
does  not  display  an  over-all  pattern  like  the 
others,  but  instead  a  rather  bold  and  simple 
radial  device  in  the  center  that  is  suggestive  of 
the  patterns  in  many  examples  of  Group  IV 
(1).  It  has,  however,  the  frame  and  the  solid- 
color  ground  of  Group  III. 

Another  case  that  seems  properly  to  belong 
to  Group  III  (1)  is  that  in  Room  229,  Front 
Wall  Design  8  (fig.  46,  c),  although  there  is 
no  design  whatever  superimposed  on  the  gray 
background  there.  Perhaps  it  was  unfinished, 
but  at  any  rate  on  the  basis  of  layout  it  falls 
within  this  group,  and  contains  no  suggestion 
of  kinship  with  any  other. 

The  fragment  from  Room  229,  Front  Wall 
Design  6  (fig.  41,  a),  containing  a  row  of  tri- 
angles with  rectilinear  designs  within  them  is 
unique,  but  again  seems  stylistically  consistent 
with  the  other  members  of  this  group. 

SUBGROUP  2 

At  first  glance  the  second  subdivision  of 
Group  III  does  not  seem  to  display  much  in 
common  with  the  first  subdivision,  as  just  de- 
scribed. It  is,  indeed,  much  more  intricate  and 
sophisticated,  but  whatever  the  cultural  kin- 
ship, if  any,  there  is  actually  a  good  deal  of 
similarity  in  their  graphic  character.  In  addi- 
tion to  possessing  the  over-all  solid-color  back- 
ground inside  a  narrow  framing  line,  each  of 
these  paintings  indicates  a  major  pre-occupa- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  artist  with  the  problem 
of  covering  his  area  with  as  great  a  variety  of 
geometric  design  as  possible.  The  virtuosity 
with  which  this  is  carried  out  is  very  remark- 

152  Examples  of  diagonal-line  paintings  are  shown  in 
figures  44,  c;  45,  a,  c;  46,  a. 

153  Figures  48,  a,  b;  49,  a;  59,  a,  b,  c. 


able,  and  the  result  is  a  sort  of  Indian  rococo 
that  is  achieved  by  a  brilliancy  of  bombast 
almost  unbelievable. 

No  verbal  description  could  possibly  convey 
the  character  or  the  wealth  of  detail  of  any  of 
these  designs,  but  to  say  that  they  are  directly 
in  the  same  artistic  tradition  as  are  the  well- 
known  vessels  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  pottery 
is  to  characterize  them  as  accurately  as  can  be 
done  briefly.  The  prime  examples  of  this 
Sikyatki  style  lr'3  are  all  built  upon  flamboyant 
combinations  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
basic  elements,  the  predominating  ones  of 
which  can  be  described  as  involutes  or  scrolls 
and  as  highly  stylized  feather  devices,  includ- 
ing the  tails  and  wings  of  birds.  Intermingled 
with  these  are  simpler  elements  such  as  rosettes, 
rectangles,  zigzag  lines,  greatly  simplified  cloud 
symbols  with  associated  rain  lines,  and  a  variety 
of  other  elemental  geometric  figures.  In  two 
of  the  more  striking  examples  the  pattern  is  ar- 
ranged radially  around  a  central  circular  de- 
vice, and  in  its  major  elements  is  pretty  faith- 
fully symmetrical,  though  in  minor  details 
great  freedom  is  maintained.  In  another  out- 
standing example  154  there  appear  to  have  been 
actually  two  centers,  situated  respectively  in 
the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  design,  from 
which  the  radiating  details  evolve,  achieving  a 
very  harmonious  intermeshing  in  the  median 
area  of  the  wall  space. 

The  case  of  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
B  Design  9  and  Right  Wall  Design  16  (fig.  59, 
a,  I>),  which  are  really  continuations  of  each 
other,  is  peculiar.  Here,  the  front  wall  is 
definitely  divided  into  three  panels,  the  center 
one  being  in  certain  respects  allied  to  Group 
I,155  but  the  right  and  left  portions  being  char- 
acteristically of  the  Sikyatki  style,  although 
rather  less  intricate  than  are  the  other  examples 
just  discussed. 

Two  very  small  fragments  from  Test  4, 
Room  4,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1  and  Design  2 
(figs.  19,  /;  and  c)  provide  the  only  examples 
from  Kawaika-a  of  this  type  of  decoration,  al- 
though they  are  not  exactly  comparable  and 
are  too  incomplete  to  be  of  much  value. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  correspondences 
between    these    wall    paintings    and    Sikyatki 

164  Figure  48,  b. 

155  It  has  been  discussed  in  that  connection  on  pp. 
107-10,    1 17-19. 
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Polvchrome  potterv  will  not  be  entered  upon 
here,  except  to  the  extent  of  pointing  out  that, 
although  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  both  are 
certainly  very  closely  akin,  the  execution  of 
the  respective  products  does  differ  in  several 
respects  that  are  the  results  of  the  different 
physical  conditions  and  media  involved.  The 
very  nature  of  the  plane  surfaces  on  which  the 
wall  paintings  were  made  demands  a  different 
layout  and  organization  of  the  decorative  de- 
tails than  does  the  convex  or  concave  spherical 
surfaces  afforded  by  ceramic  vessels.  The 
Sikyatki  designs  on  bowls  and  jars  are  neces- 
sarily circular  and  therefore  continuous  in  lay- 
out and  are  often  constructed  around  a  central 
circular  orifice,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
characteristic  flattened  jars.  To  transpose  such 
a  design  to  a  rectangular  plane  surface  demands 
some  distortion  and  rearrangement,  of  course, 
but  in  most  cases  the  pattern  is  approximately 
maintained  by  a  disposition  of  the  elements  in 
a  radial  relation  to  a  central  circle,  the  latter 
corresponding  to  the  orifice  in  the  ceramic 
jar,  but  in  the  case  of  the  mural  painting  being 
filled  with  some  unified  device.  Of  course  the 
colors  appearing  on  the  mural  paintings  differ 
markedly  from  those  on  pottery  vessels,  and 
include  a  wider  range,  but  that  is  probably  sig- 
nificant of  nothing  more  than  the  restrictive 
influences  of  firing  in  the  ceramic  case,  which 
would  pretty  well  limit  the  attainable  colors 
to  reds,  yellows,  blacks,  and  whites,  at  least 
with  the  pigments  and  firing  methods  available 
to  the  Pueblo  potters.  Whether  the  paintings 
of  this  style  were  done  in  imitation  of  pottery 
decoration  and  were  therefore  primarily  of 
only  aesthetic  significance,  or  whether  the  pot- 
tery was  inspired  by  a  mural  art  that  was  in- 
herently ceremonial  and  ritualistic  in  symbol- 
ism can  hardly  be  determined.  Probably  it  is 
of  no  great  significance,  since  the  two  things 
are  correlative  expressions  of  the  same  artistic 
and  cultural  inspiration.156 

Chronologically,  the  examples  of  Subgroup 
2  of  Layout  Group  III  were  probably  later 
than  were  those  of  Subgroup  i,  since  the  for- 
mer all  occurred  in  kivas  that  also  displayed 
examples  of  Groups  I  and  II,  which  are  known 

lx  For  a  thorough  studv  of  Sikyatki  pottery  decora- 
tion, the  reader  may  resort  to  Fewkes,  1898a,  pp.  1-14; 
1898c  pp.  652-728;  1919,  pp.  207-84.  Martin  and  Wil- 
lis, 1940,  pp.  106-15. 


to  have  been  relatively  late  in  time.  Further- 
more, the  debris  in  these  kivas  contained  sherds 
of  "intermediate"  date.157  All  examples  of 
Subgroup  1,  however,  occurred  in  kivas  that 
also  contained  examples  of  Group  IV,  which 
were  certainly  of  relatively  late  date.  And  the 
debris  in  these  kivas  contained  sherds  of  a  rela- 
tively "early"  horizon.158 

SUBGROUP  3 

Three  wall  paintings  that  seem  properly  to 
belong  to  Group  III,  but  in  a  third  distinct  sub- 
division, are  designs  whose  basic  layout  is  the 
same  as  the  others,  with  a  narrow  rectangular 
framing;  line  and  a  solid-color  background,  but 
whose  pattern  and  the  decorative  details  that 
go  into  it  are  quite  unlike  those  of  either  the 
first  or  second  subdivisions.  In  these  examples 
there  is  a  large,  bold,  and  pretty  highly  stylized 
central  motive  in  the  form  of  an  animal  or  a 
circular  device,  around  which  are  arranged 
feathers  and  other  simple  elements.  In  each  of 
two  cases  159  a  quadruped  in  profile  appears  to 
fill  most  of  the  central  area,  his  torso  being 
largely  obscured  by  a  circular  shield-like  de- 
vice surrounded  by  radiating  feathers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  occur  in  the  example  first 
mentioned  four  corn  ears  along  the  base  and  a 
group  of  four  eagle  tail  feathers  emanating 
from  the  animal's  anus.  The  third  example,160 
which  is  only  a  small  fragment,  seems  to  con- 
sist merely  of  a  central  disk  with  radial  feathers. 
The  relatively  simple  patterns  of  these  three 
paintings  and  the  nature  and  manner  of  execu- 
tion of  their  details  are  strongly  reminiscent 
of  examples  in  Groups  I  and  II,  and  the  paint- 
ings could  perhaps  be  equated  with  those 
groups  as  well  as  with  Group  III.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  quadrupeds  in 
the  two  examples  from  Room  529  are 
very  much  like  those  of  the  two  animals 
that  confront  each  other  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  central  device  of  Test  14,  Room  3, 
Front  Wall  B  Design  11  (fig.  49,  a)  which  is 
itself  the  best  example  of  the  Sikyatki  style  of 
Group  III.  The  painting  is  so  intricately  ar- 
ranged that  at  first  glance  the  observer  might 
easily  fail  to  recognize  the  presence  of  these 

,C7See  p.  j  16. 
158  See  table  9. 
""Figures  47,  b;  73,  c. 
100  Figure  47,  a. 
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stylized  animals  at  all,101  but  when  they  are 
stripped  of  the  obscuring  mass  of  detail,  they 
will  be  seen  to  look  in  their  proportions  and 
their  angular  outlines  much  like  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  other  paintings  under  consideration  in 
this  group.  In  angularity  of  outline,  indeed, 
they  differ  from  all  other  large  zoomorphic 
figures  in  the  entire  collection,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  very  simple  reptilian  creature 
in  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  43,  d), 
and  do  therefore  seem  to  fall  naturally  into 
the  same  classificational  group. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  of  the  two  de- 
signs in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Designs  7  and 
13  (fie;.  44,  a,  b),  which,  although  verv  frag- 
mentary, pretty  clearly  belong  within  Group 
III.  The  interesting  thing  about  them  is  that 
thev  present  a  mixture  of  the  detail  character- 
istic of  Subgroups  1  and  2.  Design  13,  for  ex- 
ample, is  patterned  in  a  diagonal  straight-line 
manner  similar  to  the  patterns  of  Subgroup  1, 
but  it  contains  conventionalized  feather  ele- 
ments such  as  are  used  in  Subgroup  2  of  Group 
III  or  even  in  Groups  I  and  II.  Design  7  has 
no  diagonal  patterns  at  all,  though  it  is  sugges- 
tive of  Subgroup  1  in  its  simple  angular  fea- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  its  highly  abstract 
elements  seem  to  foreshadow  the  more  sophisti- 
cated execution  of  conventionalized  bird  and 
feather  symbols  of  the  Sikvatki  examples  in 
Subgroup  2.  It  is  in  part  on  this  mingling  of 
characteristics  that  Subgroups  1  and  2  of 
Group  III  are  regarded  as  closely  associated. 

LAYOUT  GROUP  IV 

The  paintings  of  this  group  are  by  all  criteria 
the  simplest  and  stylistically  the  most  element- 
ary of  the  entire  collection.  That  they  are  also 
undoubtedly  the  earliest  is  corroborative  of 
the  validity  of  their  classification,  although 
perhaps  not  in  itself  an  adequate  explanation 

161  As  illustrative  of  this  possibility,  a  reproduction 
of  this  painting  was  displayed  at  the  Museo  Nacional 
de  Antropologia,  Mexico,  in  1945,  but  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  show  it  was  reproduced  upside  down.  (See  El 
arte  indigena  de  Norteamerica,  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Antropologia  e  Historia,  Mexico,  1945,  p.  75.)  During 
a  previous  showing  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  City  in  1941,  it  was  also  reproduced  upside 
down  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  and  this 
error  was  later  repeated  in  a  published  essay  by  Dr. 
Laura  Thompson  on  the  Hopi  "psvcho-cultural  in- 


of  their  simplicity,  since  we  can  never  safely 
assume  a  progressively  increasing  complexity 
in  tracing  the  chronological  evolution  of  art 
forms.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Group  IV  em- 
braces all  those  examples  in  which  the  entire 
wall  surface  is  treated  as  a  unit,  without  any 
subdivision  or  even  framing  lines  or  borders, 
but  within  which  there  is  one  relatively  simple 
motive  that  dominates  the  space  but  does  not 
literally  fill  all  portions  of  it  in  the  manner  of 
the  designs  of  Group  III,  and  in  which,  further- 
more, there  is  little  or  no  incidental  embellish- 
ment. As  indicated  on  page  112,  Group  IV 
has  been  split  into  two  subgroups  on  the  basis 
of  the  character  of  the  principal  motive  as 
wholly  geometric  or  crudely  naturalistic. 

All  paintings  of  Group  iV  are  entirely  lack- 
ing in  many  of  the  elements  and  motives  that 
are  usual  or  frequent  in  Groups  I  and  II.  An 
inventory  of  these  deficiencies  includes:  an- 
thropomorphic figures  with  all  the  items  of 
costume  and  paraphernalia  incident  to  them,162 
ceremonial  or  ritual  objects  (except  for  pos- 
sible feathers  and  perhaps  shields),  butterflies, 
and  frogs.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  a  few 
birds,  small  animals,  and  possible  fish  do  occur. 

SUBGROUP  1 

Subgroup  1  contains  all  the  later  examples 
from  Room  2 1 8  and  one  example  from  Room 
229.  Three  of  these  are  closely  similar  and 
appear  to  be  variations  of  the  same  pattern,163 
which  is  a  bold  radial  device,  built  up  of  what 
seem  to  be  stylized  feathers  set  about  a  center, 
but  occupying  only  the  downward-facing 
quadrant  of  the  circle,  which  is  definitely  ter- 
minated by  a  peripheral  border.  Since  the  up- 
per half  in  each  of  the  examples  has  disap- 
peared, we  cannot  know  whether  this  pattern, 
which  suggests  a  conventionalized  spread  eagle 
or  turkey  tail,  was  surmounted  by  a  body  and 


tegrate."  See  Thompson,  1946,  ill.  on  p.  524,  where  it 
is  shown  as  an  example  of  "multi-modal  mutation  in 
the  movement"  of  the  design.  An  adaptation  of  the 
same  design  was  used  as  a  wall  decoration  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  dining  cars  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  this 
time  right  side  up. 

102  One  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  Room  218, 
Front  Wall  Design  24  (fig.  40,  d),  in  which  two 
rather  crudely  drawn  human  legs  and  feet  appear. 

""Figure  42,  a,  b,  c. 
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head,  but  this  does  not  seem  likely  since  the 
probable  height  of  the  original  wall  would  not 
permit  such  a  continuation  of  the  design  at  the 
required  scale.  Furthermore,  analogous  dec- 
orations occur  on  pottery  from  other  areas  of 
the  Southwest  that  strongly  suggest  a  possible 
source  of  inspiration  for  these  Jeddito  designs. 
For  example,  a  Four  Mile  Polychrome  bowl 
from  Homolovi 164  displays  a  semi-circular 
area  bordered  with  a  row  of  small  objects  very 
closely  similar  to  those  in  Room  218,  Front 
Wall  Design  1 1  (fig.  42,  b),  and  an  even  more 
striking  parallel  occurs  on  another  Four  Mile 
Polychrome  bowl  from  Four  Mile  ruin  itself,163 
on  which  the  device  referred  to  appears  to  be 
the  headdress  of  a  figure  suggestive  of  a 
Shalako  dancer.  Quadrants  of  radiating  turkey- 
tail  or  eagle-tail  feathers,  like  those  in  Room 
218,  Front  Wall  Designs  11  and  12  (fig.  42, 
/',  c),  occur  on  Classic  Mimbres  Black-on- 
white  bowls.160  The  details  of  the  radial  ele- 
ments differ  a  good  deal,  but  all  are  composed 
of  an  inner  portion  made  up  of  a  row  of  taper- 
ing white  shafts  with  semi-circular  black  tips, 
suggestive  of  the  modern  eagle-tail  feather 
convention.  Beyond  this  inner  section  is  a 
further  fringe  of  terminal  elements  built  up  of 
isosceles  triangles  pointing  inward,  each  with 
two  or  three  short  parallel  lines  extending  out- 
ward from  the  base.  These  devices  look  like 
arrow-points,  but  could  perhaps  as  well  repre- 
sent feathers.  That  these  paintings,  despite 
their  relative  simplicity,  are  within  the  style  of 
Sikyatki  Polychrome  is  indicated  by  a  bowl  of 
that  type  found  at  the  ruin  of  Sikyatki,  in 
which  is  painted  a  decoration  closely  like  that 
of   Room    218,    Front   Wall    Desitm    14    (fig. 

It  is  striking  that  in  Designs  12  and  14  on 
the  same  wall  (fig.  42,  a,  c)  there  exists  a 
wide  black  band  narrowly  bordered  in  white, 
and  laid  out  approximately  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  V  in  one  case,  an  inverted  W  in  the 
other.  These  form  a  sort  of  framework  on 
which  the  design  is  constructed,  and  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  their  manner  of  execution 
they  are  closely  analogous  to  the  bands  that  are 
diagnostic  of  Group  I.   Since  all  other  features 

lM  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  107,  /. 
103  Fewkes,  1904,  pi.  24. 

Irj°  Examples  are  illustrated  in  Bradfield,  1931,  pi.  54, 
21S,  and  Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932,  pi.  216,  <i. 


of  the  designs  are  so  completely  unlike  those  of 
Group  I,  however,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable 
to  infer  from  this  one  factor  any  association  be- 
tween the  two  groups  other  than  that  of  the 
probable  cultural  continuity  exemplified  in  the 
collection  as  a  whole. 

Three  other  examples  of  Subgroup  1  are  cir- 
cular in  pattern,  though  not  exactly  radial,168 
but  they  are  closely  similar  in  the  bold  manner 
of  execution  and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  single  coherent  motive,  generally 
symmetrical,  and  solidly  blocked  in  on  the 
wall  area,  with  no  small  details  or  naturalistic 
embellishments.  Having  said  as  much,  one  ap- 
parent exception  must  be  pointed  out  in  Room 
218,  Design  23  (fig.  40,  a),  but,  if  this  is 
regarded  as  a  double  form  of  the  standard  pat- 
tern, each  circular  device  is  consistent  with  the 
general  description.  A  more  critical  exception, 
however,  is  that  of  the  simply  drawn  but  un- 
mistakable parrot  clinging  to  the  periphery  of 
the  disk  in  Room  218,  Design  21  (fig.  40,  c),but 
even  this  device  is  only  an  instance  of  the  ab- 
stract naturalism  of  Subgroup  2  of  this  same 
group,  and  consequently  not  really  out  of 
character. 

Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  20  (fig.  40, 
b)  is  unusual,  but  its  large  masses  of  color  and 
its  dominant  circular  or  semi-circular  outline 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  others  of  the 
group. 

Two  layouts  of  rectangular  patterns  also 
contain  simplified  zoomorphic  details,  and 
therefore  partake  of  the  character  of  both 
Subgroups  1  and  2,  but  they  seem  on  the 
whole  more  consistent  with  the  former  and 
are  so  classified  here.169 

The  only  other  design  within  Subgroup  1 
is  that  in  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  3  (fig. 
41,  c),  which  in  outline  is  not  exactly  like  any 
of  the  other  examples,  although  it  resembles 
them  closely  in  its  use  of  blocks  of  color  to 
form  a  solid  isolated  motive.  Its  general  shape 
as  well  as  the  attached  plumes  and  the  dangling 
eaole  feather  suggest  that  it  may  represent  a 
tableta  such  as  is  worn  upright  on  the  heads  of 
dancers  in  certain  Pueblo  ritual  dances.  The 
three  curved  elements  at  the  top  may  or  may 


M;Fewkes,  1898c,  pi.  153,  a. 
lra  Figures  40,  a,  c\  42,  d. 
""Figure  41,  b,d. 
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not  be  feathers;  their  extremities  are  formed 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  those  of 
the  outer  row  of  radial  members  in  Room  2 1 S, 
Front  Wall  Designs  11,  12,  and  14  (fig.  42,  a, 
b,  c),  but  they  are  also  identical  with  the  "feet" 
and  tails  of  the  three  small  problematical  crea- 
tures in  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  5  (fig. 

SUBGROUP  2 

This  Subgroup  embraces  a  small  number  of 
paintings  in  which  the  major  device  is  a  very 
simple,  almost  abstract,  but  rather  convincing 
zoomorph.  .Most  of  these  are  large  solidly 
colored  animals,  with  or  without  outlines,  but 
always  free  of  any  nonessential  details.  One, 
which  probably  represents  a  lizard  of  some 
sort,170  is  complicated,  however,  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sunflower  and  a  rectangular  frame 
in  the  lower  left  corner,  further  embellished 
with  series  of  white  finger-prints,  perhaps  indi- 
cative of  rain  or  snow.  Another  probably 
represents  a  mountain  lion,  as  indicated  by  the 
disposition  of  the  tail  in  a  horizontal  position 
over  the  back  of  the  animal,171  which  is  shown 
in  profile  with  jagged  teeth  and  claws  rather 
more  like  the  talons  of  a  predatory  bird  than 
those  of  a  mammal. 

CERTAIN  STYLISTIC  FEATURES 
OF  THE  SEVERAL  GROUPS 

Methods  of  Depicting  Feet  of  Animals. 
The  methods  of  depicting  the  feet  of  all  kinds 
of  animals  other  than  birds  are,  incidentally, 
of  some  diagnostic  importance  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  group  classifications  of  the 
paintings,  at  least  insofar  as  Group  IV  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  three.  There  are 
at  least  nine  recognizably  distinct  types  of 
animal  feet  represented  among  the  entire  col- 
lection of  paintings,172  all  but  one  of  which 
are  included  in  one  or  more  of  the  paintings  of 
Groups  I,  II,  and  III.    Except  for  one  rather 

1T0  Figure  43,  d . 

171  Figure  43,  a.    This  position  of  die  tail  will  be 
further  discussed  below,  pp.  202-05. 

172  Figure  1 8,  y-hh. 

17aThe  exception  is  shown  in  figure  41,  d. 
171  Figures  41,  b\  43,  a. 
17S  Figure  43,  c. 


inconclusive  instance,  however,  none  of  these 
forms  occurs  in  Group  IV.173  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ninth  type  appears  in  three  paintings 
of  Group  IV  and  not  at  all  in  any  other  group. 
The  examples  of  this  critical  type  are  all  varia- 
tions on  the  scheme  of  five  (or  in  one  case  six) 
hook-shaped  claws  arranged  around  a  circular 
foot;  in  two  instances  four  claws  are  opposed 
to  a  fifth,174  while  in  the  other  case  all  the 
claws  are  arranged  in  the  same  direction.175  It 
should  be  added  that  among  the  various  types 
no  consistent  correspondence  is  discernible  be- 
tween any  particular  type  of  foot  and  any  par- 
ticular species  of  animal. 

Two-eyed  Animals.  The  "mountain  lion" 
of  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  9  (fie-.  45,  <;), 
presents  a  feature  that  may  also  be  of  some 
classificational  value,  in  the  presence  of  two 
eyes  shown  on  the  same  side  of  the  head  even 
though  the  animal  is  in  profile.  This  is  a  com- 
mon enough  characteristic  in  many  schools  of 
primitive  art176  and  even  among  abstractionists 
of  the  modern  school.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  Jeddito  paintings  it  occurs  only 
seven  times  among  the  forty-two  animals  whose 
heads  arc  well  enough  preserved  to  make  a 
determination  possible.  Of  these  seven  exam- 
ples, four  occur  in  Group  IV,177  two  in  Group 
II,178  and  one  in  Group  I.17"  Seventeen  ani- 
mals occur  with  only  one  eye,  three  of  them 
in  Group  II,180  and  fourteen  in  ten  different 
paintings  of  Group  I.  Twenty  animals  quite 
without  eyes  occur  in  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 
Thus,  it  is  seen  that  Group  IV  is  lacking  in 
animals  with  one  eye,  that  Group  I  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  them,  and  further,  that,  while 
two-eyed  creatures  arc  not  limited  to  Group 
IV,  much  the  largest  proportion  of  them  oc- 
curs there. 

Amphibian  and  Fish  (?).  The  painting  in 
Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  43,  c) 
presents  an  example  of  Group  IV,  Subgroup  2, 
and  shows  a  long  sinuous  creature,  its  tapering 
tail  curled  into  a  tight  circle  and  its  fore  and 
hind  feet  armored  with  vicious. claws  arranged 

1T"  See  comment  in  Boas,  1916,  p.  20,  reprinted  in 
Boas,  1040,  p.  537. 

"'Figure  41,  d  (two  quadrupeds);  43,  a  (mountain 
lion);  43,  b  (bird). 

""Figure  53,  a  (two  cats). 

™  Figure  63,  c. 

180 Figure  56,  a  (all  birds). 
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around  a  circular  foot,  none  being  in  opposition 
to  the  others.  It  is  notable  that  the  hind  foot 
has  five  claws  while  the  fore  foot  has  six.  The 
head  is  mostly  missing,  but  there  appears  to  be 
a  long  tongue  extending  out  of  the  open  jaws 
and  continuing  backward  or  downward  into 
the  esophagus,  in  a  position  analogous  to  the 
heart-line  so  frequent  in  Zuni  and  in  some 
modern  Hopi  drawings  but  usually  absent  in 
the  Jeddito  paintings. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
design  are,  however,  the  three  small  zoomorphs 
that  appear  behind  the  larger  one.  These  re- 
semble nothing  known  to  biological  taxonomy, 
although  their  general  character  and  somewhat 
sinuous  and  streamlined  outline  suggest  fishes. 
They  are  without  eyes  or  distinct  heads,  and 
the  five  short  appendages  more  closely  re- 
semble fins  and  a  tail  than  legs.  If  these  crea- 
tures are  fish  and  if  the  large  animal  is  an 
amphibian,  the  design  represents  one  of  only 
two  aquatic  compositions  in  the  entire  collec- 
tion, the  other  being  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60,  a,  b)  in  which  appear 
fish  and  frogs.  Incidental  fish  also  appear  in 
Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5  (fig. 
55,  a)  and  a  frog  in  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right 
Wall  Design  8  (fig.  65,  c). 


Perspective  (?).  Another  feature  distin- 
guishes Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  5,  in 
that  the  small  "fish"  are  clearly  shown  behind 
the  large  animal,  and  partly  obscured  by  it. 
That  this  was  neither  an  accident  nor  a  careless 
subsequent  painting  of  the  large  creature  over 
preexistent  smaller  ones,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  outlines  of  the  "fish"  do  not  extend 
beneath  the  paint  of  the  amphibian.  All  were 
obviously  executed  at  the  same  time  and  with 
deliberate  reference  to  each  other.  Is  this,  then, 
an  example  of  perspective?  If  so,  it  is  interest- 
ing as  being  unusual  in  the  general  field  of 
primitive  art  and  also  as  employing  the  same 
convention  as  that  used  in  modern  European 
and  American  art,  as  distinguished  from  the 
various  methods  of  Oriental  and  other  artistic 
traditions. 1S1  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
occurs  on  a  Mimbres  bowl,  in  which  the  pos- 
terior half  of  an  unmistakable  fish  is  shown 
"disappearing"  behind  a  large  monster  equipped 
with  a  rotund  body,  hind  legs,  and  a  long 
sinuous  neck.1S2 

Two  other  fragments  are  classified  with 
Subgroup  2  of  Group  IV,  although  they  are 
not  very  significant,  and  one  of  them,1S3  appar- 
ently a  stylized  bird,  has  some  of  the  stylistic 
features  of  Group  II. 


ARTISTIC  SOURCES  OF  THE  "JEDDITO  SCHOOL^  OF  DECORATION 


In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  general 
and  particular  features  of  the  Jeddito  murals, 
we  have  attempted  to  show  that  they  are  ob- 
jectively divisible  into  at  least  four  major 
groupings  on  the  basis  of  what  seem  to  be 
significant  and  consistent  characteristics  of 
layout,  style,  and  compositional  details.  The 
implications  of  this  classification  and  of  the 
various  features  of  each  group  have  not  yet 
been  discussed,  but  will  be  taken  up  in  subse- 
quent chapters  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  chronology  and  of  the  possibilities  of  cul- 
tural relationships  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  and  other  ancient  and 
modern  Pueblo  peoples. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
describe  fully  each  painting  by  itself,  but  to 

151  See  comment  in  Boas,  1916,  p.  20. 

ls"Kabocie,  1949,  no.  35.  Bradficld,  193 1,  pi.  79,  222. 


consider  them  only  as  representatives  of  their 
respective  groups  and  to  discuss  them  as  such. 
For  the  most  part,  whatever  has  been  said  about 
the  particular  details  of  individual  paintings  has 
been  included  for  its  value  in  amplifying  or 
qualifying  the  group  characteristics,  and  not  all 
of  the  paintings  have  been  individually  referred 
to;  only  those  of  greater  significance  have  been 
discussed  particularly,  although  the  ones  omit- 
ted here  are  recoo-nized  as  of  statistical  sicjnifi- 
cancc  and  are  given  due  consideration  in  the 
tabular  arrangements  and  in  the  conclusions 
derived  therefrom.  At  a  later  point  in  this 
volume,  each  painting  will  be  fully  described 
and  illustrated  on  its  own,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  illustrations  and  accompanying 
legends  for  such  material,184  as  well  as  to  tables 

163  Figure  43,  b. 
184  See  figs.  40-92. 
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4,  5,  and  6,  for  a  graphic  summary  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  individual  paintings  among  the 
several  groups  and  subdivisions. 

Before  going  on  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
paintings,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
consider  briefly  the  question  of  origins  from 
which  the  basic  inspiration  for  their  decorative 
style  arose.  I  believe  that  a  fully  comprehensive 
study  of  that  topic  would  lead  very  far  afield 
and  would  not  be  warranted  here,  since  influ- 
ences and  precedents  could  unquestionably  be 
discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  Pueblo  area 
and  beyond.  But  a  few  remarks  suggestive  of 
some  of  the  more  immediate  artistic  influences 
through  which  the  "Jeddito  School"  was 
evolved  may  be  of  value. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  provocative  to 
attempt  to  trace  cultural  influences  and  deriva- 
tions by  means  of  similarities  in  the  artistic 
traditions  of  different  groups  of  people.  This  is 
frequently  done  in  the  case  of  pottery,  and  the 
outline  of  interrelations  and  evolution  within 
the  Pueblo  world  has  been  largely  constructed 
on  such  a  basis.  The  apparently  sudden  efflo- 
rescence of  the  elaborate  mural  paintings  of  the 
Jeddito  is  thus  far  without  adequate  explanation 
in  terms  of  any  known  precedent,  comparable 
tradition,  or  progressive  development  within 
the  field  of  mural  decoration  as  such.  When 
we  turn  to  the  comparative  study  of  pottery, 
however,  we  are  at  once  rewarded  with  notable 
evidence  of  artistic  kinship  between  the  Jeddito 
murals  on  the  one  hand  and  the  somewhat 
earlier  pottery  of  the  upper  Little  Colorado 
area,  as  represented  particularly  in  Four  Mile, 
Homolovi,  and  Showlow  Polychromes.  There 
are  at  least  two  fundamental  and  distinctive 
characteristics  of  these  pottery  types  that  al- 
most certainly  mark  them  as  ancestral  to  the 
later  Tusayan  types  of  Sikvatki  Polychrome 
and  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow,  and  to  the  mural 
decorations  that  were  contemporary  with  the 
latter.  The  first  of  these  features  is  the  border- 
ing band  in  red  with  narrow  white  outlines  that 
characteristically  surrounds  the  interior  design 
of  Four  Mile  Polychrome  bowls.  Outlined 
bordering  bands  are  not  in  themselves  distinc- 

185  Many  examples  of  this  feature  could  be  cited, 
but  the  following  will  suffice:  Mera,  1937,  pi.  5,  /,  2,  5, 
4.  iMartin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  106,  ;,  2,  5,  6.  Fewkes, 
1904,  pis.  25,  b\  29,  b;  40,  a,  b;  47,  b;  64. 


tive;  they  occur  in  Tusayan  Polychrome,  for 
example,  during  Pueblo  III  in  the  Kayenta- 
Marsn  Pass  area,  and  in  other  places  as  well. 
What  is  peculiar  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
bands  are  integrated  into  the  design  in  Four 
Mile  and  its  associated  types.  They  do  not 
merely  constitute  a  frame,  but  usually  have  an 
extension  in  the  form  of  a  scroll  or  an  angular 
fret  that  is  a  part  of  the  bordering  band  and 
evolves  from  it,  serving  both  to  subdivide  the 
decorative  field  and  also  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  central  design  itself.  This  device 
serves  to  consolidate  the  bordering  band  and 
the  central  field  into  a  single  coherent  pattern, 
usually  asymmetrical,  and  in  this  respect  it  is, 
I  think,  representative  of  a  new  and  significant 
departure  in  Pueblo  art.185 

Having  once  taken  this  step  away  from  the 
almost  purely  geometric  style  of  most  earlier 
Pueblo  pottery  design,  it  was  thereafter  not 
difficult  for  the  native  artists  to  course  dizzily 
down  the  "modernistic"  or  "surrealistic"  path 
that  had  thus  been  opened.  That  they  did  so 
with  enthusiasm  is  evident  from  the  flamboyant 
exuberance  of  the  style  of  decoration  applied 
to  Sikyatki  and  later  to  San  Bernardo  Poly- 
chrome in  the  Tusayan  area,  as  well  as  to  the 
local  ceramics  at  Zurii  and  other  villages,  a 
trend  that  has  persisted  widely  down  to  the 
present  day.186 

On  Sikyatki  Polychrome,  however,  although 
the  feature  of  the  asymmetrically  branching- 
border  band  was  retained  to  some  extent,  the 
design  as  a  whole  was  frequently  so  elaborated 
with  scrolls  and  conventionalized  bird  details 
as  to  obscure  its  original  and  basic  character. 
Having  given  rise  to  a  new  school  of  free- 
flowing  design  the  border  band  became  lost  in 
a  maze  of  detail.  But  in  another  field  its  destiny 
was  more  conservative.  At  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Tusayan  potters  were  first  experi- 
menting with  the  idea  of  intem-ating-  the  border 
band  with  the  central  decoration,  a  similar 
departure  was  being  made  by  the  kiva  painters 
of  the  Jeddito.  They  seem  to  have  recognized 
in  the  same  concept  a  device  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mural  art  from  its  hitherto  geometric 


188  Some  selected  examples  of  Sikvatki  Polychrome 
vessels  illustrative  of  this  feature  are  shown  in:  Mera, 
1937,  pi.  6,  2.  Fewkes,  1898c,  pis.  150,  b,  c;  153,  b;  157,  e. 
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or  very  elementary  zoomorphic  character  into 
something  infinitely  more  vivid  and  dynamic. 
By  simply  adapting  the  bordering  band  of  the 
Four  Mile  bowls  to  a  plane  surface,  they  pro- 
duced the  baseband  with  its  narrow  outlines 
that  is  the  constant  and  fundamental  feature  of 
that  category  of  mural  paintings  designated 
herein  as  Layout  Group  I.  In  them,  as  in  the 
pottery  designs,  the  band  ties  the  whole  pattern 
together,  and  from  it  the  other  features  of  the 
design  evolve  or  stand  upon  it. 

A  second  feature  of  Four  Mile  Polychrome 
pottery  that  seems  to  mark  that  type  as  in- 
spirational for  the  Jeddito  mural  paintings  is 
the  very  frequent  use  of  rows  of  small  triangles, 
each  one  embellished  by  a  fret  or  key  figure 
extending  from  its  apex.1*7  This  detail  was  also 
found  on  kilt  borders lss  and  on  simulated 
ceremonial  bowls  in  the  Jeddito  kiva  paint- 
ings,1*9 as  will  be  further  discussed  at  a  subse- 
quent point  herein.190 

Other  features  of  Four  Mile  Polychrome  also 
may  be  found  in  the  Jeddito  murals,  such  for 
example  as  the  trick  of  fitting  a  simplified  but 
still  naturalistic  bird   or  animal  into  what  is 


otherwise  an  entirely  geometric  or  at  least 
highly  stylized  pattern.  In  a  bowl  from  Four 
Mile  ruin  a  butterfly  very  similar  to  some  ex- 
amples from  the  Jeddito  is  used  in  this  way,191 
and  on  a  small  jar  from  Chevlon  a  bird  is  simi- 
larly painted.19-  Two  birds'  heads  appear  as 
adjuncts  to  a  geometric  pattern  on  a  bowl  from 
Kinishba.193  Incidentally,  this  last  example 
suggests  another  minor  characteristic  of  the 
Jeddito  murals  in  that  the  necks  of  the  birds  are 
encircled  by  four  black  bands  exactly  as  are 
the  necks  of  many  of  the  anthropomorphic 
figures  in  the  murals.  These  likenesses  and 
others  will  be  adverted  to  in  appropriate  places 
on  subsequent  pages,  but  although  this  discus- 
sion in  no  way  purports  to  be  a  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  enough  has  been  said,  I 
believe,  to  establish  the  argument  for  suspecting 
the  ancestral  source  of  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Jeddito  wall  paintings  in  the  decorative 
school  of  Four  Mile  Polychrome  and  conse- 
quently from  the  area  to  the  south  of  Tusayan. 
That  other  influences  came  from  other  sources 
is  certainly  not  thereby  to  be  denied,  however. 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MURALS  OF  KUAUA 


As  we  have  seen  at  an  earlier  point,194  an 
extensive  collection  of  mural  paintings  has  been 
found  on  the  walls  of  a  kiva  at  the  Pueblo  IV 
ruin  of  Kuaua  in  the  Rio  Grande  area.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  a 
complete  set  of  photographs  of  these  paintings 
has  been  made  available  for  comparative  study 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  while  I 
do  not  presume  to  comment  upon  them  ex- 
haustively, it  will  be  helpful  to  present  here  a 
brief  summary  of  their  sjeneral  features  in 
direct  comparison  with  those  of  the  Jeddito, 
which  they  more  closely  resemble  in  many 
ways  than  do  any  other  kiva  wall  paintings, 
ancient  or  modern,  thus   far   discovered. 

Prominent  in  the  Kuaua  designs  are  numer- 
ous human  figures,  in  general  very  much  like 

""  Examples  of  this  device  on  Four  Mile  and  Show- 
low  pottery  are  illustrated  in:  Fewkes,  1904,  pis.  24; 
29,  b;  47,  a.  Mera,  1937,  pi.  5,  2,  5.  Martin  and  Willis, 
1940,   pis.    105,   /,  7;   107,   j,   6;   108,  2;   109,   5,  4,  6,  7. 

188  Figure  60,  a,  b. 

lw  Figures  53,  b;  71,  a,  b;  81,  a,  b;  82,  a. 


those  in  the  Jeddito,  although  at  Kuaua  all  but 
one  of  them  are  drawn  full  face,  whereas  in  the 
Jeddito  many  are  shown  in  profile.  Further- 
more, at  Kuaua  only  one  is  shown  without  legs. 
In  costume  they  are  all  much  like  the  Jeddito 
figures,  -with  flaring  kilts,  tasseled  sashes  or 
belts,  and  a  similar  repertoire  of  ceremonial 
objects  held  in  the  hands,  including  pahos, 
staffs,  water  gourds,  quivers,  and  the  like.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Kuaua  figures  wear  belts  from  which 
danole  a  row  of  triangular  rattles,  duplicated 
only  once  at  Awatovi,  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  5  (fig.  71,  a).  Kilts  at  Kuaua,  however, 
are  uniformly  without  decorative  borders,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Jeddito  examples.  On 
the  five  or  six  faces  that  still  exist  at  Kuaua, 
there  are  painted  almost  indubitable  portrayals 

100  See  pp.  277-79. 

101  Fewkes,  1904,  fig.  95;  pi.  25,  b. 
IP2  Fewkes,  1904,  pi.  38,  a. 

na  Baldwin,  1939,  pi.  15,  -;. 
™See  pp.  33,  76-77. 
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of  masks,  and  while  these  cannot  perhaps  be 
correlated  with  any  of  those  in  the  Jeddito 
paintings,  or  with  anv  modern  Pueblo  examples, 
they  seem  unquestionably  to  indicate  the  local 
use  of  masks  at  the  date  of  their  execution. 

Birds,  fish,  and  antelope  not  unlike  those  in 
the  Jeddito  are  included  in  the  Kuaua  paintings, 
but  the  latter  also  display  a  buffalo  and  two 
rabbits  of  very  realistic  character,  quite  unlike 
any  animals  in  the  other  collection.  At  Kuaua 
several  large  solid-color  stepped  terraces  occur, 
which  are  not  exactly  duplicated  in  the  Jed- 
dito, but  which  probably  represent  altars  such 
as  are  used  in  most  Pueblo  ceremonies. 

Zigzag  lightning  is  much  more  frequent  at 
Kuaua  than  in  the  Jeddito,  and  its  manner  of 
execution  differs  noticeably  in  that  the  strokes 
forming  the  individual  sections  of  each  bolt  do 
not  meet  at  a  point  to  form  an  angle,  but  cross 
each  other,  leaving  a  pair  of  free  ends  at  each 
intersection.  Growing  corn  plants  are  very 
numerous  at  Kuaua  and  are  quite  realistically 
drawn,  with  arching  leaves  and  sprouting  ears, 
whereas  in  the  Jeddito  they  are  rare  and  rather 
less  naturalistic.  One  frequently  repeated  fea- 
ture at  Kuaua  that  is  not  duplicated  in  the 
Jeddito  is  what  looks  like  a  shower  of  water, 
usually  originating'  in  a  gourd  carried  in  the 
hand  of  a  human  figure,  and  falling  perhaps  on 
a  plant  or  into  a  large  olla.  These  showers  are 
executed  by  a  closely  spaced  mass  of  small  dots 
falling  from  a  point  and  spreading  somewhat 
toward  the  base  of  the  painting. 

In  arrangement  the  Kuaua  murals  differ  more 
noticeably  from  those  of  the  Jeddito  collection 


than  in  their  individual  details.  In  no  case  do 
they  display  a  carefully  planned  or  pre-ar- 
ranged layout  or  pattern  such  as  is  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  of  the  Jeddito  designs.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  mostly  continuous  rows  of 
figures,  often  without  obvious  relation  to  each 
other,  as  if  the  artist  had  executed  each  one 
independently  and  without  the  sensitivity  to 
symmetry  and  balance  that  so  strongly  char- 
acterizes most  of  the  Jeddito  designs.  In  this 
they  are  pretty  closely  akin  to  the  designs  of 
Layout  Group  II  in  the  Jeddito,  but  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Group  I.  No  single  paint- 
ing at  Kuaua  even  remotely  resembles  anything 
in  Groups  III  or  IV  of  the  Jeddito  designs.  In 
three  cases  the  rows  of  human  figures,  growing 
corn  plants,  and  smaller  objects  rest  upon  a 
base  line,  below  which  a  solid-color  area  ex- 
tends to  the  floor,  but  in  only  one  instance  is 
there  a  baseband  similar  to  those  characteristic 
of  Group  I  in  the  Jeddito.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  band  extends  across  the  wall  from 
each  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  complete  break 
in  the  center. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the 
Kuaua  murals  are  in  pretty  close  correspond- 
ence stylistically  with  those  of  Group  II  in  the 
Jeddito,  and  certainly  represent  a  very  closely 
similar  artistic,  ceremonial,  and  cultural  tradi- 
tion. Whether  or  not  such  correspondence  im- 
plies contemporaneity  or  actual  direct  contact 
between  the  different  peoples  responsible  for 
them,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  I  have  attempted  here  merely  to 
introduce  and  not  to  answer  the  question. 


•s2 
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Table  5 

Complete  Lists  of  Individual  Paintings  within  each  Layout  Group 

The  allocations  of  particular  paintings  herein  are  tentative  and  in  some  cases  admittedly  dubious,  due  to  the  fact  that  man- 
of  the  designs  are  fragmentary.  The  identifications  indicated  seem  to  be  substantially  justifiable  and  consistent,  but  they  ar 
presented  merely  as  a  means  of  easy  reference,  and  not  in  any  sense  as  definitive.  The  reader  mav  well  see  fit  to  assig 
many  of  the  paintings  differently,  although  it  is  felt  that  in  the  main  the  categories  as  defined  will  be  found  essentially  valic 
No  pretense  is  made  here  of  a  full  analytical  breakdown  of  the  various  paintings  according  to  their  minor  characteristic 
This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  discussed  on  pages  106-147  and  an  attempt  to  present  the  data  in  tabular  form  would  ad' 
little  to  what  is  said  there. 

Layout  Group  1.  Designs  constructed  on  or  evolving  out  of  a  baseband.  These  are  classified  in  subgroups  as  indicated  i 
columns  2  to  4.  Subgroup  (1)  includes  those  composed  of  a  simple  horizontal  baseband  with  or  without  vertical  end  men 
bers.  Subgroup  (2)  includes  those  in  which  the  baseband  surrounds  one  or  more  rectangular  panels.  Subgroup  (3)  embrace 
a  small  number  that  are  composed  entirely  of  diagonal  meanders.  In  the  last  column  are  listed  incomplete  fragments  th; 
could  be  assigned  to  either  subgroup  (1)  or  (2). 


Room 


229 
528 


Subgroup  (1) 

Front  Design  1 


Subgroup  (2) 
Front  Design  1 
Left  Design  1 


Subgroup  (3) 


529 

(Left  End) 
Right  Design  1 
Right  Design  4 

788 

Left,  Front,  and  Right 
Design  1 

Left,  Right  Design  3 
Left,  Right  Design  5 
Left  Design  14 

Left  and  Right 
Design  4 
Left  Design  10 
Left,  Right  Design  7 
Left  Design  8 

Test 

14,  Room  2 

Right  Design  6 

Right  Design  8 

Right  Design  4 
Right  Design  5 

Test 

14,  Room  3 

Front  A  Design  2 
Front  B  Design  3 
Front  B  Design  5 
Front  B  Design  8 
Front  B  Design  9 
Front  B  Design  12 
Front  B  Design  1 3 
Front  B  Design  1  ^ 
Right  Design  1 1 
Right  Design  15 

Test  14,  Room  4 


Subgroup  (1)  or  (2) 

Left  Design  2 
Left  Design  3 
Left  Design  5 
Left  Design  6 
Left  Design  8 
Left  Design  15 
Left  Design  17 
Front  Design  1 
Right  Design  3 
Right  Design  5 
Right  Design  6 
Right  Design  12 
Right  Design  8 
Left  Design  1 1 


Right  Design  1 

Front  A  Design  1 
Front  B  Design  14 
Right  Design  2 
Right  Design  4 
Right  Design  5 
Right  Design  7 
Right  Design  8 
Right  Design  13 


Right  Design  1 
Right  Design  2 
Right  Design  4 
Right  Design  6 
Right  Design  7 
Right  Design  8 
Right  Design  9 
Right  Design  1 1 
Front  Design  1 


Room 

fest  19,  Room  3 
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Subgroup  (1)  or  (2) 


Subgroup  (1) 
Front  Design  4 


Subgroup  (2) 
Front  Design  1 
Front  Design  5 
Front  Design  6 
Left  Design  1 
Left  Design  5 
Left  Design  6 


Subgroup  (3) 

Left  Design  4 

Left  Design  7 


Test  4,  Room  4 

Front,  Right,  Back 

Right,  Front  Design  3 

Front  Design  4 

Design  8 

Front  B  Design  3 

Front  Design  7 

Test  4,  Room  5 

Right  Design  3 

Right  Design  2 
(left  part) 

Test  4,  Room  7 

Right  Design  1 
Right  Design  2 
Right  Design  3 

Test  5,  Room  1 

Left  Design  1 
Left  Design  2 
Left  Design  3 
Left  Design  4 

Test  5,  Room  2 

Left  Design  1 

Left  Design  4 

Left  Design  7 

Left  Design  3 

Left  Design  2 

Left  Design  5 

Left  Design  8 

Left  Design  6 

"est  5,  Room  4 

Right  Design  8 

Right  Design  1 
Right  Design  3 
Right  Design  5 
Right  Design  6 
Right  Design  7 
Right  Design  1 1 

Right  Design  9 

Test  5,  Room  6 

Front  Design  1 
Front  Design  3 

Layout  Group  II.  Designs  composed  of  single  "naturalistic"  figures  or  groups  of  such  figures,  covering  most  of  the  area, 
without  a  baseband.  These  are  divisible  into  two  subgroups,  in  the  first  of  which  the  designs  are  relatively  complex  and 
neticulously  executed,  while  in  the  second  the  designs  are  bolder,  and  painted  with  less  attention  to  detail.  The  paintings 
rithin  these  subgroups  are  listed  respectively  in  columns  2  and  3. 


29 


fest  14,  Room  3 


loom  788 
fest  4,  Room 


test 
Pest 
Test 


Room 
Room 
Room 


Subgroup  (1 ) 
Right  Design  2A 
Right  Design  3  A 
Right  Design  1    (right 
end) 

Back  Design  1 
Offset  Left  Design  4 
Front  B  Design  1 
Front  B  Design  2 
Front  B  Design  4 
Right  Design  1 
Right  Design  9 
Right  Design  10 
Back  Design  3 


Subgroup  (2) 
Right  Design  iA 
Right  Design  4A 


Back  Design  2 
Right  end  of 
Right  Design  2 
Back  Design  4 
Right  Design  5 
Front,  Right  Design  6 
Right  Design  7 
Right  Design  4 
Left  Design  1 
Right  Design  10 
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Layout  Group  HI.  This  group  includes  designs  in  which  the  field  is  enclosed  within  a  narrow  framing  line  and 
orated  with  a  conventionalized  or  completely  geometric  pattern.  Subgroup  (i)  embraces  those  of  a  simpler  and 
geometric  or  conventionalized  pattern;  subgroup  (2),  those  of  the  "Sikyatki"  style  of  design;  and  subgroup  (3),  those 
as  a  central  figure  a  stylized  animal  or  shield-like  device.   They  are  listed  respectviely  in  columns  2,  3,  and  4. 


is  dec- 
bolder 
having 


Room 


229 


5=9 


Test  14,  Room  3 


Test  4,  Room  4 
Test  5,  Room  6 


Subgroup  (1) 
Front  Design  1 
Front  Design  2 
Front  Design  3 
Front  Design  7 
Front  Design  8 
Front  Design  9 
Front  Design  13 
Front  Design  6 
Front  Design  8 


Subgroup  (2) 


Front  A  Design  4 
Front  B  Design  9 
(end  portions  only) 
Front  B  Design  1 1 
Front  B  Design  1  ix 
Right  Design  12 
Right  Design  16 
Right  Design  18 
Front  B  Design  1 
Front  B  Design  2 


Subgroup  (3) 


Right  Design  10 
Right  Design  14 


Front  Design 


Layout  Group  IV.  This  group  includes  designs  without  either  baseband  or  frame,  and  composed  principally  of  a  large 
bold  central  motive.  Those  of  subgroup  (1)  are  wholly  geometric,  while  those  of  subgroup  (2)  contain  figures  that  are 
recognizably  naturalistic  but  "abstract." 


Room 


218 


229 


Subgroup  ( 1 ) 
Front  Design  1 1 
Front  Design  12 
Front  Design  14 
Front  Design  15 
Front  Design  16 

Subgroup  (2) 
Front  Design  24 

Front  Design  19 

Front  Design  20 

Front  Design  21 
Front  Design  23 
Front  Design  3 

Front  Design  4 
Front  Design  5 

Front  Design  9 

The  following  list  contains  fragments  that  cannot  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  layout  alone.  Many,  however,  can  be 
assigned  inferentially,  through  correspondence  in  details,  design  character,  or  style  of  execution  to  analogous  features 
known  to  be  representative  of  the  recognized  Layout  Groups. 


Room 


240 

J28 

5=9 


Group  I 

Left  Design  15 
Left  Design  17 
Front  Design  3 


Group  II 


Right  Design  1 A 
Right  Design  2  A 
Right  Design  3  A 
Right  Design  4A 
Front  Design  1 
Offset  Left  Design  1 


Group  III  (2) 


Group  IV  (2) 
Front  Design  1 
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C-D 

788 

Test  14,  Room  2 

Test  14,  Room  3 


Group  I 

Left  Design  3 


Right  Design  2 
Right  Design  3 
Front  B  Design  14 


Test  14,  Room  4  Right  Design  5 


Group  II 
Left  Design  1 
Left  Design  2 
Back  Design  1 
Right  Design  9 

Front  B  Design  7 
Right  Design  3 
Right  Design  14 
Right  Design  3 
Right  Design  4 


Group  III  (2) 
Left  Design  6 
Left  Design  7 


Front  Design  4 


The  following  paintings  are  so  fragmentary  or  so  indefinite  as  to  be  wholly  indeterminate: 


Room 


218 


!20 


528 


5-9 


Front  Design  4 
Front  Design  5 
Front  Design  6 
Front  Design  10 
Front  Design  17 
Front  Design  18 
Front  Design  22 
Front  Design  25 
Front  Design  26 
Front  Design  1 A 
Front  Design  2 
Front  Design  7 
Front  Design  2 
Front  Design  3 
Left  Design  4 
Left  Design  7 
Left  Design  9 
Left  Design  10 
Left  Design   1 1 
Left  Design  12 
Left  Design  13 
Left  Design  14 
Left  Design  16 
Left  Design  18 
Right  Design  7 
Right  Design  8 
Right  Design  9 
Right  Design  13 
Right  Design  15 
Back  Design  1 A 
Back  Design  2 
Offset  Left  Design  2 
Offset  Left  Design  3 
Offset  Front  Design  3 
Right  Design  2 
Right  Design  6 


C-D 

Test  14,  Room  2 
Test  14,  Room  3 


Test  14,  Room  4 
Test  19.  Room  3 

Test  4,  Room  4 


Test  4,  Room  5 

Test  5.  Room  2 
Test  5,  Room  4 


Right  Design  9 
Left  Design  iA 
Left  Design  2 
Left  Design  6 
Left  Design  9 
Left  Design  12 
Left  Design  13 
Left  Design  4 
Left  Design  5 
Right  Design  7 
Front  A  Design  3 
Front  A  Design  5 
Front  B  Design  6 
Front  B  Design  10 
Right  Design  6 
Right  Design  17 
Right  Design  19 
Right  Design  3 
Right  Design  10 
Right  Design  12 
Front  Design  2 
Front  Design  3 
Left  Design  ; 
Left  Design  3 
Right  Design  1 
Back  Design  1 
Back  Design  3 
Back  Design  6 
Back  Design  7 
Front  Design  1 
Front  Design  2 
Front  Design  5 
Right  Design  1 
Right  Design  2 
Left  Design  9 
Right  Design  2 
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Table  6 

Complete  Catalogue  of  Individual  Paintings  Listed  According  to  Provenience 


The  following  list  includes  all  wall  paintings  that  were  recognized  and  recorded  at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a. 
In  the  field  a  serial  number  was  assigned  to  every  plaster  layer  that  displayed  any  evidence  of  paint,  although 
in  numerous  instances  the  designs  thereon  were  quite  indecipherable,  and  were  neither  photographed  nor 
reproduced.  Thev  are,  however,  included  in  this  table  in  column  ti.  In  a  few  other  cases  small  surviving  frag- 
ments were  recorded  and  reproduced  even  though  their  assignment  to  any  particular  Layout  Group  is  im- 
possible. These,  too,  are  included  in  column  n.  All  other  designs  are  classified  according  to  Group  and  Sub- 
group as  indicated  in  columns  i  to  10. 

Where  the  classification  is  reasonably  certain  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  layout,  the  assignment  is  indicated 
thus:  X 

Fragmentary  designs  whose  actual  layout  is  not  clear,  but  which  may  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  stylistic 
analogy,  are  indicated  thus:  O 

Designs  that  may  with  equal  plausibility  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  Group  are  entered  in  each  appropriate 
column,  and  are  indicated  thus:  / 

Designs  that  are  atypical  in  some  way,  but  are  at  the  same  time  assignable  to  a  particular  Group  are  distin- 
guished thus:  + 


Room,  Wall,  and  Painting 
Number 

Room  218,  Front  Design  26 
»5 

:4 
23 

:: 


Id) 


1(2) 


Layout  Groups  and  Subgroups 
K?)  IIU)         IK2)  III(i)       IIK2) 


8 

111(3) 

9 

IVCO 

10 
IVC2) 

11 

? 

X 
X 

— 

— 

— 

X 


:■ 


x 


21 
20 

18 

17 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


16 
15 
14 
13 

12 

II 

10 

9 

8 


+     -     — 


X 
X 
X 


+ 

X 
X 

X 
X 


X 


Room  229,  Front  Design  9 


X         — 

+ 

x        — 


X 


X 
X 
X 


+ 


X 


X 
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Room,  Wall,  and  Paintinc  i                   2                 3                   4                  S                  67                   S                 9                  ion 

Number  I(i)            1(a)          I(?)           II(i)         II(:)          III  1  1 )       IIK:)        IIK3)         IV(i)         IV(2)             ? 

2  __________x 

iA  —                                                                                                                                     X 

Room  240,  Front  Design  1  —            —            —            —                           —            —            —            —            Q            — 

Room  528,  Left  Design  18  —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —            X 

16  X 

14—  —           —                          _____x 

13  -           —                                      —                                      —X 

12  _        _______x 

.1  —         —         —         —                   _         _         _         _         _         x 

10  x 

9  X 

7  —       _________        x 

4-  _______X 

Room   528,  Left  Design   3  —            —            X            —                           —            —                           —            —            — 

Front  Design  3  —                           —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            X 

2  ________x 

1  X  _________ 

Room  J29,  Right  Design  4  A  —            —            —            —            O            —                           —                                          — 

3A  —                                           O 

2A  —                                           O 

iA  —                                                          O 

'5  X 

.3  _______--_x 

12  —           X 

11  __________x 

9  X 

8  —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —            X 

7----------X 

2  __  —           —           —           —           —           ___x 
(left  part)  1  —            X            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            — 

(right  part)    1  —            —            —            X            —            —            —            —            —            —            — 
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Room,  Wail,  and  Painting  i                 33  4  5                67  S                9  10  11 

Number  Id)            1(0          K?)  lid)  lid)  Hid)       Hid)  IIK3)  IV(j)  IVd)  ? 

Room  529,  Front  Design  1  X  —  —           —           —  —  —  —  — 

Back  Design  2  —            —  — ■  —            —            —  —  —  —  X 

Design  iA         —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  X 

East  Face,  Offset  Design  4  X  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

3  _________x 

2  —        —        —        —        —        —        —        —        —        X 

Front  Face,  Offset  Design  3  —  —  —  —  —  —  — ■  —  —  —  X 

2  —        —        —        —        —        —        —        —        —        —        X 

Room  788,  Left  Design  14  X  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

13  -  -  -  -  X 

12  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  __x 

9----------X 

6  _______  x 

5  x-  —  —  —  --  —  —  -- 

3  x---------- 

2  —  —  —  —  —  —  X 

1  X  _________ 

iA-  --  ----X 

Room  788,  Front  Design  iX  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Right  Design  9            —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —           X 

8  x  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

7  —  X  —  —  —  -  —  -  —  -- 

6  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  X 

5  x---------- 

4-X--------- 

3X  _________ 

2  _________x 

1  X  _________ 

Back  Design  3  —  O  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

iA       —  —  _____  x 

Test  14,  Room  2,  Right 

Design  9  —  —  —  O  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

8  —  X  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

7----------X 

6  X  _________ 
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Number  Id)  Id)  I(?)  II(i)         IU2)  III(i)       III(i)        IIK3I         IV(i)         IV(2) 

Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  B 

Design  15  —  X  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 


X 


> 


Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  B 

Design  iix  —            —  —            —            —            —            X            —            —            —            — 

10  —  ___                           _            _            _            x 

9  -           /  ---//--- 


• 


o 


4  X 

3  —  X           —  —  —  — 

1  —  —  X  —  — 

Front  A  Design  4  —  —            —  —  —  X 


X         -         — 

—       o       - 


X 


—  X 


X 
X 


5 


X 


o 

X 


X 


X 


Test  14,  Room  3, 

Right  Design  19  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  X 

t7  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -X 


6  —  —  ______  x 

4  -  X  - 
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Number  Hi)            I(j)          K?)           II(i)         IKO          III(i)       IIK2)        IIH3)         IVU)         IV(s)             ? 

Test  14,  Room  4, 

Right  Design  1:  —            —            — ■            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            X 

10  ________x 

3  —       —       —       —       —       —       —       —       —       —       x 

Front  Design  1  —            —            X            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            — 

Test  19.  Room  3, 

Front  Design  6  —            X            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            — 

5  x_________ 

4  X-  —          —          —          —          —          —          —          —          - 

3  _________x 

2  —  —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           X 

■  _x         —        —        —        —        —        —        —        —        — 

Left  Design  7  —            —            —            —            —            —            X            —            —            —            — 

Test   19,  Room  3, 

Left  Design  6  —            X            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            — 

5  —  x        —       —       —       —       —       —       —       —       - 

3  ----------X 

2  —  _______                        x 

1  —         X         —        —        —        —        —         —        —        —        — 

Kiva  C-D,  Left  Design    7  —            —            —            —            —            +            —            —            —            — 

s  —       —       —       —       —       —       —       —       —       —       x 

4----------X 

Test  4,  Room  4, 

Right  Design  8X—  ________ 

4  //----  -- 

3  x_________ 

1  _________           _           X 

Front  Design  8  X           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           — 

5----------X 
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Room,  Wall,  and  Painting  i  2                3                 4                5                6                7                 8                g                ion 

Number  I(i)  K2)          I(?)           II(i)         11(2)          III(i)       111(2)        IIK3)         IV(i)         IV(2)             ? 

3  —  X-           —           —           —           —           —           --- 

2  __________X 

Test  4,  Room  4, 

Front  Design  1  —  —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            X 

Test  4,  Room  4, 

Back  Design  8  X  —            —            —            —            —                           ____ 

7  —  —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —           —            X 

6  -  -            -                                                                                                       X 

5_  _________  x 

,  __________x 

Front  B  Design  8  —  —            —            O            —            —            —            —            — 

Test  4,  Room  5, 

Right  Design  4  —  —            —            —            X            —            —            —            —            —            — 

2  —  —        —        —        —        —        —        —        —        -X 

i  —  —        —        —        —        —        —        —                   —         X 

Test  4,  Room  7, 

Right  Design  3  —  X            — ■            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            — 

Test  5,  Room  1, 

Left  Design  4  —  —            X- —           —           — ■           —           —           —                         — 

Test  5,  Room  2, 

Left  Design  9  —  —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            —            X 

Test  5,  Room  2, 

Left  Design  8  —  —            +            —            —            —            —            —                           — 

6  X  —                          ________ 

2  x  —       —       —       —       -       —       -       —       —       — 

I  +  —       -----       -                -- 
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Number  I(i)  1(a)  K?)  HO)         IK2)  III(i)       in(a)        IIK3)         IV(i)         IV(2)  ? 

Test  5,  Room  4, 

Right  Design  11  X  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

8  x__________ 

7-X  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -- 

6  X  —  —  ____ 

5  x_________ 

3  x________ 

1  —  X  —  _______  _ 

Test  5,  Room  6, 

Front  Design  3  —  X  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

The  following  additional  kivas  contained  evidence  of  painted  plaster,  but  no  fragments  large  enough  to  be 
deciphered  were  found  in  them: 

Awatovi:  Testis  Room  5 
Test  14,  Room  6 
Kawaika-a:  Test  4,  Room  1 
Test  4,  Room  2 
Test  5,  Room  ? 
Test  5,  Room  5 
Test  5,  Room  7 
Pink  Arrow:  Room  24 


ANALYSIS  AND  CEREMONIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
THE  IEDDITO  MURALS 


EXTENT  OF  ETHNOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  AMONG  THE  PUEBLOS 


THE  vast  subject  of  Pueblo  Indian  religion 
is  far  bevond  the  scope  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, and  in  any  case  has  been  exhaustively 
studied  and  described  by  numerous  investiga- 
tors of  unquestioned  capacity  and  integrity, 
armed  with  a  mass  of  objective  factual  data  al- 
most staggering  in  its  enormity.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  modern  ethnographic  studies  about 
seventy  years  ago,  the  bibliography  of  Pueblo 
ceremonial,  ritual,  and  folklore  has  fairly  out- 
stripped the  parabled  mustard  seed  in  its  fruit- 
fulness,  and  the  zeal  of  successive  generations 
of  anthropologists  has  rendered  the  inoffensive 
peoples  of  the  terraced  villages  of  the  South- 
west perhaps  the  most  intensively  studied  and 
continuously  harassed  cultural  entity  on  earth. 
The  ratio  of  anthropological  effort,  in  terms  of 
man-hours  of  study  plus  pages  of  published 
discussion,  per  unit  of  population  in  the  Pueblo 
villages,  must  surely  already  have  established 
some  kind  of  record.  And  with  each  new  sea- 
son that  ratio  continues  to  increase. 

One  might  suppose,  therefore,  that  almost 
everything  knowable  about  the  Pueblo  Indians 
would  already  have  been  discovered  and  given 
to  a  sated  public,  and  that  the  last  secret  of 
ceremonial  practice  and  social  organization 
would  have  transpired.  But  one  would  be  quite 
wrong.  The  error  would  derive  from  a  failure 
to  take  into  account  the  important  factor  of 
Pueblo  passive  resistance  to  any  very  far- 
reaching  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  their  pri- 
vacy by  inquiring  anthropologists,  their  disap- 
probation of  Quisling  activities  among  their 
own  number,  and  the  persistent,  almost  patho- 
logic, nurturing  of  the  things  of  the  spirit  as 
the  last  cherished  possessions  of  a  people  com- 
pelled by  the  logic  of  circumstances  to  accept 
the  political  and  cultural  compulsions  of  a 
dominant  race,  but  steadfastly  refusing  to  ren- 
der unto  Cxsar  those  things  that  are  not  his  to 
demand. 

1An  exception  to  this  rule,  wherein  examples  of 
wall  paintings  have  been  reported  in  rooms  other  than 
kivas,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  at  Zufii  or  Hano 
on  First  Mesa,  for  example,  where  such  rooms  are 
sometimes  used  on  special  occasions  for  ceremonial 


Thus,  although  literally  thousands  of  white 
men  have  had  more  or  less  intimate  contacts 
with  one  or  another  of  the  Pueblo  groups,  and 
numerous  professional  ethnologists  have  car- 
ried out  systematic  studies  of  all  phases  of  their 
lives  and  thoughts,  with  the  resultant  tangible 
product  of  tens  of  thousands  of  printed  pages, 
the  amount  of  real  understanding  that  we  have 
of  Pueblo  thought  and  ceremonial  practice  is  in 
proportion  startlingly  small.  There  are  some 
villages  in  which  there  is  no  record  of  an  out- 
sider ever  having  seen  an  esoteric  religious  rit- 
ual; there  are  others  in  which  observers  have 
witnessed  and  recorded  entire  ceremonies  or 
parts  of  ceremonies;  but  there  is  no  village  in 
which  any  one  white  man  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether  can  report  fully  on  the  complete  cere- 
monial pattern.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
in  some  cases  archaeology  has  told  us  more  of 
the  Pueblo  past  than  ethnology  does  of  its 
present. 

Against  such  a  background,  then,  in  which 
the  data  is  indeed  voluminous,  but  in  which 
it  is  also  quite  incomplete,  we  must  project 
the  Jeddito  wall  paintings  and  seek  to  deter- 
mine from  analogy  to  modern  ceremonialism 
their  possible  meaning  and  cultural  significance. 
It  may  appear  that  we  are  herein  accepting 
gratuitously  the  assumption  that  our  mural 
paintings  are  in  fact  of  a  hieratic  character,  but 
I  think  that  such  a  conclusion  is  amply  justified 
by  several  considerations.  First,  it  is  clear  that 
without  exception  the  paintings  occurred  in 
kivas,  the  ceremonial  character  of  which 
throughout  the  later  periods  of  Pueblo  devel- 
opment is  hardly  open  to  question.  Secondly, 
in  nearly  all  recorded  instances  of  comparable 
wall  paintings  in  other  villages,  both  prehistoric 
and  modern,  they  have  also  been  found  in 
kivas.1  And  thirdly,  the  unanimous  testimony 
alike  of  investigators  and  informants  reporting 
on  modern  ritual  practices  so  identifies  them. 


purposes,  although  not  reserved  exclusively  therefor. 
The  existence  of  wall  paintings  in  such  rooms,  there- 
fore, does  not  suggest  that  the  pictures  are  in  any  sense 
themselves  secular. 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  JEDDITO 
MURALS  WITH  MODERN  RITUAL 
If  our  hypothesis  is  true,  that  the  kiva  wall 
paintings  were  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  they 
provide  us  then  with  a  source  of  data  looking 
toward  the  partial  solution  of  several  specific 
problems  of  basic  interest  in  Pueblo  ethnology 
and  archaeology.  The  ultimate  problem,  and 
the  one  to  which  we  shall  advert  from  time  to 
time  after  we  have  laid  a  groundwork  for  its 
adequate  consideration,  is  that  of  the  history  of 
cultural  interchanges  between  the  several 
Pueblo  and  non-Pueblo  groups  in  the  South- 
west. Before  we  can  employ  for  that  purpose, 
however,  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  mural 
decorations,  we  must  first  essay  to  identify  and 
interpret  them  in  terms  of  their  similarities  and 
apparent  kinships  with  the  ceremonial  prac- 
tices, costumes,  and  paraphernalia  of  other 
Pueblo  groups,  both  prehistoric  and  modern. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  procedure  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  indirection,  for,  while  we 
can  compare  directly  our  murals  with  those 
reported  elsewhere,  and  thus  achieve  an  im- 
mediate basis  for  determining  similarities  and 
differences,  the  actual  number  of  comparable 
paintings  in  other  sites  is  so  small  as  to  provide 
relatively  little  data.  Of  far  wider  application 
will  be  the  study  of  our  murals  or  elements  in 
them  together  -with  the  records  of  ritual  prac- 
tices expressed  in  other  media,  such  as  cere- 
monial dance  costume,  masks,  symbolic  signs, 
sand  paintings,  altars,  and  sacred  paraphernalia. 
In  many  cases  this  will  present  no  great 
difficulty  or  controversy,  whenever  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  one  of  the  murals  is  of  such 
a  degree  of  realism  as  to  warrant  its  equation 
with  some  object  actually  in  use  in  observed 
ceremonials.  But  in  many  instances  it  will  be 
found  that  elements  in  the  paintings  are  so 
highly  conventionalized  or  abstract  that  they 
can  be  interpreted  not  by  direct  comparison 
with  natural  objects,  but  only  by  inference 
through  a  study  of  comparative  symbolism  or 
representational  convention.  Furthermore,  al- 
though a  particular  design  feature  may  be  quite 
naturalistic,  it  still  may  possess  a  ritual  signifi- 
cance quite  apart  from  its  representational  as- 
pect. Thus,  for  example,  a  realistically  painted 
feather  in  a  wall  painting  may  indeed  be  di- 
rectly correlated  with  a  feather  of  identifiable 
genus  or  species  known  to  be  used  in  actual 


ceremonials;  it  may,  however,  be  not  merely  a 
feather  but  an  abstract  or  simplified  symbol  of 
a  bird;  and  finally  the  ritual  significance  of  the 
feather  (or  the  inferential  bird)  may  be  some- 
thing quite  esoteric  and  unsuspectablc  from  its 
objecitve  characteristics  alone. 

In  the  analysis  and  discussion  that  follows, 
therefore,  we  shall  proceed  first  to  the  actual 
morphological  identification  of  the  several  ele- 
ments or  details  that  occur  and  recur  in  the 
artistic  vocabulary7  of  the  paintings,  secondly 
to  their  equation  with  their  prototypes  as  used 
in  known  ceremonies  among  particular  Pueblo 
groups,  and  finally  to  the  rarified  plateau  of 
inferential  affinities  between  the  ritual  symbol- 
ism of  painters  of  the  Jeddito  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  villages  throughout  the  Pueblo 
area. 

In  considering  the  particular  design  elements 
that  are  presented  to  us,  it  will  be  feasible  to 
organize  them  into  groups  having  essentially 
similar  though  not  always  identical  features, 
and  then  to  indicate  correlative  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  like  objects  at  other  villages, 
both  in  the  representational  form  of  mural  or 
other  types  of  painting  and  in  their  actual 
physical  employment  in  a  living  ceremony. 
Before  entering  upon  this  systematic  analysis, 
however,  I  should  like  to  expand  briefly  upon 
two  fundamental  subjects,  both  of  which  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  though  they  are 
often  sadly  forgotten,  in  any  investigation  of 
this  nature.  The  first  of  these  considerations 
has  already  been  touched  upon,  namely  the 
inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  Pueblo  religion  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  expanding  it.  The  second  is  akin  to 
the  first,  and  might  be  called  the  Slough  of 
Symbololatry,  which  may  become  a  bottomless 
pit  of  confusion  and  misconception  yawning 
for  the  unwary  whose  lively  imaginations  impel 
them  irresistibly  toward  the  imputation  of 
hidden  meanings  in  every  daily  doodle  and  of 
sermons  in  every  rolling  stone. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  INTERPRETATION 
LO,  THE  INSCRUTABLE 
Although  the  Pueblos  have  been  exposed  to 
European  impingement  of  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  for  over  four  centuries,  it  is  only 
within  relatively  recent  years  that  systematic 
anthropology   has  been  imposed  upon  them, 
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with  the  view  to  studying  the  intimate  features 
of  their  lives  and  thoughts.  In  the  main,  they 
have  responded  with  a  passive  resistance  that 
has  baffled  the  most  avid  ethnographers,  as  the 
testimony  of  the  latter  makes  abundantly  clear. 
Much  of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  intentional, 
but  perhaps  also  some  of  it  has  stemmed  from 
actual  ignorance  on  the  part  of  informants, 
every  one  of  whom  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  every  abstruse  detail  of  the  cere- 
monialism of  his  village. 

The  Hopi  have  undoubtedly  been  more 
thoroughly  studied  than  any  other  Pueblo 
group,  and  through  the  journals  of  Alexander 
M.  Stephen  and  H.  R.  Yoth,  both  of  whom 
actually  lived  with  the  Hopi  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  years,  rivaled  only  by  the  sojourn  of 
Frank  H.  Cushing  at  Zufii,  we  have  a  vast  com- 
pendium of  data  on  all  phases  of  Hopi  life  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  century.  But  even  Stephen 
and  Yoth,  speaking  the  language  of  the  Hopi 
and  enjoying  their  confidence,  were  unable  to 
penetrate  fully  into  the  mysteries  of  local  re- 
ligion. Stephen,  whose  patience  seems  at  times 
to  have  been  sorely  tried,  wrote  during  the 
early  period  of  his  life  at  Walpi:  "I  am  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  amount  of  really 
comprehensive  knowledge  I  have  gained  of 
their  religious  systems  and  laws  of  conduct  is 
still  tantalizingly  small."  2  Seven  years  later  he 
was  still  baffled:  "A  lifetime  is  not  lone;  enough 
to  learn  all  these  complicated  details  and  mystic 
acts,  and  how  these  dull  [sic  !]  creatures  can 
themselves  apprehend  the  infinity  of  routine 
and  preserve  the  sequences  of  these  multi- 
tudinous rites,  I  cannot  divine,  unless,  as  I  am  at 
times  inclined  to  believe,  they  have  developed 
some  specialized  brain  convolutions  with  this 
particular  function." 3  Still  later,  Stephen's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  exploded: 
"Damn  these  tantalizing  whelps,  to  the  devil 
with  all  of  them.  I  have  been  bamboozled  from 
pillar  to  post  all  day,  have  received  no  scrap  of 
information."  4    This  attitude  was  confirmed 


2  Stephen,  1939  ,  p.  197.  This  was  evidently  written 
about  1885. 

3  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1003.  This  was  dated  November 
22,  1892. 

4  Stephen,  1936,  p.  294.  This  was  dated  February  24, 
1894.  Stephen  died  in  April  of  that  year. 

E  Bourke,  1884,  pp.  181-82. 


by  Captain  Bourke,  who  visited  the  Hopis  in 
1 88 1  with  Frank  H.  Cushing  as  interpreter.  He 
was  later  told  by  a  Zufii  man  that  the  Hopi  had 
refused  to  tell  him  many  things  about  the 
Snake  dance,  and  his  informant  added:  "We 
tell  all  sorts  of  stories  to  outsiders.  ...  Of 
course  that  is  lying,  but  if  we  adopted  any 
other  course  our  secrets  wouldn't  be  kept  very 
long."  5  And  in  recent  years  Mischa  Titiev  has 
emphasized  the  same  situation  among  the  Hopi 
by  noting:  "It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any 
of  the  interpretations  of  specific  ritual  acts  are 
correct.  No  informant  is  entirely  trustworthy 
when  the  subject  deals  with  sacred  matters."  6 

At  Zufii,  also,  there  has  been  a  characteristic 
reticence  in  divulging  information,  as  indicated 
by  the  statement  already  quoted  by  Bourke. 
Mrs.  Matilda  Stevenson  noted  that  from  1891 
to  1902  a  particular  ceremony  was  not  per- 
formed "owing,  the  Indians  said,  to  their  wish 
to  keep  the  sacred  ceremony  from  the  eyes  of 
the  Americans."  '  The  veteran  trader  at  Zuiii, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Wallace,  has  been  quoted  as  believing 
that  "even  the  most  elaborate  study  of  Zuiii 
has  not  touched  on  some  of  their  ceremonial 
practices"  and  he  added  that  night  after  night 
there  occurred  esoteric  ceremonies  and  chant- 
ing, about  which  he  was  able  to  learn  nothing.8 

Coming  eastward  to  Acoma,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Leslie  White,  who  has  done  more 
work  at  that  village  than  any  other  person,  that 
the  Acomans  "are  suspicious,  distrustful,  and 
unfriendly.  .  .  .  They  are  ever  on  their  guard 
to  prevent  any  information  concerning  their 
ceremonies  to  become  known  lest  they  be  sup- 
pressed (or  ridiculed)  by  the  whites."9  He 
notes  that  sentinels  are  posted  to  prevent  aliens 
from  seeing  masked  dances,  and  sums  up  in 
despair:  "At  times  their  conservatism  seems  to 
be  organic,  below  the  level  of  thought  en- 
tirely." 10 

The  other  Keresan  villages  conform  to  the 
same  pattern.  At  Laguna  whites  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  secret  dances,11  nor  are  they  at 

6  Titiev,  1944,  P-  117,  note  48. 

7  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  180,  note  c. 
sKirk,  1943,  pp.  146-47. 
"White,  1932b,  pp.  28-29. 

"White,  1932b,  pp.  29,  45,  53.  See  also  Parsons, 
1920a,  pp.  56,  69. 

"Parsons,  1920b,  p.  98,  note  1.  She  savs  her  inform- 
ants were  "all  reluctant  to  talk,"  1920a,  p.  56. 
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Cochiti,  where  Father  Noel  Dumarcst  lived  for 
some  years  and  enjoved  cordial  relations  with 
the  inhabitants.  Even  he  apparently  never  saw 
a  sacred  ceremony  and  he  cites  several  in- 
stances of  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
strangers  from  coming'  within  sight  even  of 
dances  held  in  the  open.1- 

At  Santo  Domingo  the  same  conditions  are 
emphasized  by  White,  who  notes  that  "Santo 
Domingo  ...  is  bitterly  opposed  to  telling 
white  people,  ethnologists  above  all,  anything," 
and  he  adds  that  the  Government  school  "is 
closed  on  days  when  masked  dances  are  held, 
and  the  teachers  required  to  vacate  the  pueblo 
until  the  dance  is  over."  13 

The  Tewa  villagers,  according  to  Mrs.  Par- 
sons, "are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  defeating 
inquiry,"  and  her  information  came  from  in- 
formants, some  admittedly  ill-informed  and 
one  a  "three-fold  liar."  14  She  adds  that  "sys- 
tematic description  of  the  mask  dances  is  .  .  . 
out  of  the  question,"  15  and  that  while  the 
Keresan  townspeople  are  secretive  "they  are 
easily  outdone  by  the  Tewa."  16  Even  at  Isleta, 
Alexicanized  or  Americanized  as  it  is,  Mrs. 
Parsons  noted  in  192  i  a  fear  of  revealing  any- 
thing: "A  woman  .  .  .  resisted  all  endeavors 
to  learn  from  her  not  only  words  of  ceremonial 
import,  but  clan  names,"  and  "the  leading  man 
of  the  town  .  .  .  was  equally  timid."  17  Some 
years  later,  after  further  attempts,  Mrs.  Par- 
sons concluded  that  "Isletans  are  particularly 
secretive,  and  what  information  is  received 
from  them  contained  contraditions."  Two  of 
her  informants  v.  ere  "absolutely  closemouthed" 
on  the  subject  of  ritual,  because  the  giving  of 
information  about  customs  is  "strictly  taboo." 
As  at  other  Rio  Grande  villages,  Mexicans  and 
Anglo-Americans  are  excluded  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  ceremonial  life.13 

At  Taos,  Mrs.  Parsons  says  that  the  informa- 
tion about  altars  "is  given  so  reluctantlv  that  it 

I=  Dumarest,  1 919,  p.  208,  driving  away  of  a  shep- 
herd; p.  176,  strangers  compelled  to  remain  indoors. 

"White,  1935,  pp.  7-8.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
Bandelier  was  not  able  to  learn  anything  at  Santo 
Domingo,  and  that  Bourke  was  thrown  forcefully  out 
of  a  kiva  there. 

11  Parsons,  1929,  pp.  7-8. 

'"'Parsons,  1929,  p.  179. 

"Parsons,  1929,  p.  150.  See  also  Whitman,  1947, 
pp.  v,  117. 


is  not  at  all  reliable,"  19  and  she  dedicates  her 
monograph  on  that  village  "To  my  best  friend 
in  Taos,  the  most  scrupulous  Pueblo  Indian  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  told  me  nothing  about 
the  pueblo  and  who  never  will  tell  any  white 
person  anything  his  people  would  not  have  him 
tell,  which  is  nothing."  20 

LIMITATION   OF  RITUAL  KNOWLEDGE 
TO  A  FEW  INDIVIDUALS 

While  a  studied  reluctance  to  divulge  in- 
formation thus  appears  to  be  endemic  among 
the  Pueblos,  another  ethnographic  obstacle  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  simple  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  many  individual  Indians,  especially 
those  who  do  not  hold  hierarchical  positions. 
There  is  at  least  some  evidence  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  priests  in  Pueblo  religious  orders 
to  cherish  certain  esoteric  elements  from  the 
knowledge  even  of  their  own  lay  fellow  towns- 
men, and  particularly  from  women.  Priestcraft 
is,  after  all,  a  closed  shop  in  all  lands,  and  one 
would  not  expect  a  lay  Christian  to  be  particu- 
larly well  informed  upon  all  the  tenuous  in- 
tricacies of  the  dogma  of  his  own  faith. 

For  example,  the  Christian  reader  might  im- 
agine himself  asked  by  a  visiting  Antelope  Chief 
why  the  pelican  is  often  depicted  in  Catholic 
churches.  Just  possibly  he  might  be  able  to 
explain  that  when  the  pelican  presses  its  red- 
tipped  beak  against  its  crop  in  order  to  induce 
regurgitation  of  the  fish  that  it  has  caught  as 
food  for  its  voting,  the  red  tip,  resembling  a 
spot  of  blood  on  its  breast,  suggests  that  the 
bird  is  actually  drawing  its  own  blood  with 
which  to  feed  its  young,  and  that  from  this 
semblance  arises  the  symbolism  of  the  pelican, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, as  an  emblem  of  Him  Who  shed  His 
Blood  for  all  men. 

Antelope  Chief  might  further  inquire  con- 
cerning the  very  fish  that  the  Pelican  had  cap- 

17  Parsons,  1921,  p.  149. 

ls  Parsons,  1932,  pp.  201-07. 

VJ  Parsons,  1936a,  p.  104. 

20  Parsons,  1936b,  p.  3.  Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Grant  said 
that  when  she  discussed  with  a  Taos  Indian  some  false- 
hoods told  by  him  to  an  inquirer,  he  had  replied  with 
a  smile,  "Oh  he  likes  it."  Another  Taos  informant  told 
her  that  even  if  she  recorded  her  data  correctly,  other 
Indians  "will  say  it  is  not  true."   Grant,  1925,  pp.  7-8. 
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tured,  and  Christian  might  or  might  not  be  able 
to  tell  him  that  the  fish  is  also  a  symbol  of  the 
Saviour  because  its  name  in  Greek,  Ix^rs,  is  the 
acrostic  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek 
phrase  'L/o-ois  Xpurroi  ©coO  Ytos  2ojt?/p  (Iesons 
CHristos  THcou  Uios  Soter,  Jesus  Christ,  Son 
of  God,  Saviour).  Of  course,  he  might  say 
further  that  it  is  also  emblematic  of  the  miracu- 
lous draft  of  fishes  with  which  Jesus  fed  the 
multitude,  and  thus  symbolizes  the  vocation  of 
the  apostles  as  "fishers  of  men."  If  Christian 
were  unusually  well  informed,  he  might  add 
that  the  dolphin,  a  notably  nimble  acquatic 
creature  rather  resembling  a  fish,  signifies  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  Christian  pursues  his 
Saviour. 

But  if  now  the  Bishop  should  happen  by, 
Antelope  Chief  might  be  impelled  to  wonder  at 
his  crook,  and  Christian  perhaps  could  tell  him 
that  its  curled  upper  end  symbolizes  the  duty 
of  the  bishop  to  recapture  those  who  have 
wandered;  that  its  pointed  lower  end  provides 
an  effective  goad  with  which  to  prod  the  in- 
different; and  its  sturdy  shaft  a  support  for  the 
weary  and  the  weak.  If  Antelope  Chief  were 
to  remain  to  witness  the  ordination  of  a  priest, 
he  would  see  the  latter  hang  a  chasuble  over  his 
shoulders,  and  he  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  act  represented  the  assumption  of  the 
Yoke  of  Christ,  and  was  further  emblematic  of 
humility  and  charity. 

He  would  also  be  edified  to  learn  that  the 
cherubim  surrounding  the  portrait  of  the  saint 
in  the  chapel  represent  angels  of  the  second 
highest  of  nine  celestial  choirs,  and  that  their 
name  derives  from  a  Hebrew  term  signifying 
the  fulness  of  knowledge,  with  which  they  are 
filled  by  virtue  of  their  favored  position  in 
being  permitted  so  closely  to  behold  the  sub- 
lime Glory  of  God. 

Indeed,  Antelope  Chief  might  «o  on  to  in- 
quire into  a  great  many  more  subjects  of  like 
nature  in  the  Church's  symbolism,  but  I  won- 
der how  much  Christian  would  really  be  able 
to  tell  him.  To  no  greater  extent  should  we 
expect  from  every  Indian  an  exegesis  of  the 
cult  ritual  in  which  he  may  take  an  active  but 
probably  a  non-critical  part.    With  reference 

21  Goldfrank,  1927,  p.  5. 

~  Titiev,  1944,  p.  117,  note  48. 

23  Fewkes,  1922b,  p.  591,  note  4. 


to  Cochiti,  for  example,  Goldfrank  expressed 
the  belief  that  much  of  the  detailed  ceremonial- 
ism was  "held  secret  by  the  shamans  and  has 
not  reached  the  commoners."  21  And  Titiev  at 
Oraibi  says  that  "the  true  explanation  for  cer- 
tain actions  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  per- 
formers as  it  is  to  us,  and  they  make  up  'explan- 
ations' to  answer  one's  question."  ~  Fewkes 
was  even  of  the  opinion  that  Hopi  priests 
themselves  possessed  limited  knowledge:  "No 
one  but  a  snake  priest  knows  anything  about 
the  snake  altars,  and  some  of  them  are  un- 
familiar with  many  details."  -3  He  points  out 
further  that  "the  priests  who  now  control  dif- 
ferent ceremonials  in  each  of  the  five  pueblos 
know  little,  save  by  hearsay  and  tradition,  of 
the  secret  rites  of  the  religious  societies  of  their 
neighbors.  The  Snake  chief  at  Walpi  had  never 
seen  the  altars  and  secret  rites  of  the  Snake 
Dance  in  any  pueblo  but  his  own.  .  .  .  The 
Flute  chiefs  at  the  Middle  Mesa,  although  old 
men,  never  saw  the  Flute  altars  at  Walpi,  and 
the  priests  of  the  Flute  Society  at  Walpi  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  Flute  House  at  Oraibi."  24 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  inevi- 
table that  the  testimony  of  any  one  individual, 
however  honest  and  well-intentioned,  must  be 
limited  in  its  scope  and  should  not  be  used 
uncritically  as  a  basis  for  generalizing.  At  best 
it  can  represent  only  the  knowledge  of  one 
man  with  reference  to  a  special  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  inferences  drawn  from  it  are  very 
definitely  subject  to  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor. 
At  worst  it  can  be  completely  and  designedly 
misleading.  Perhaps  the  whole  matter  is  well 
summed  up  in  Leo  Crane's  rueful  observation 
that  "when  an  Indian  of  the  pueblo  type  .  .  . 
knows  nothing,  he  knows  it  with  a  thorough- 
ness  and  a  mental  vacuuity  that  is  profound."  23 

SUBJECTIVE  LIMITATIONS  OF 
THE   INVESTIGATOR 

The  potential  dangers  in  ethnographic  and 
archxolomcal  research  are  not  entirely  encom- 
passed  by  the  limitations  of  informants,  how- 
ever, for  the  entire  process  is  a  two-way  affair, 
in  the  give-and-take  of  which  the  investigator's 
personal  equation  is  also  a  significant  factor. 


24  Fewkes,  1896b,  p.  242. 

25  Crane,  1929,  p.  13. 
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Raw  data  does  not  express  or  explain  itself;  its 
implications  are  subject  to  interpretation;  and 
often  to  distortion  by  hvperfanciful  presenta- 
tion. While  a  degree  of  rational  inference  and 
logical  interpretation  is  always  desirable  and 
even  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  expositor, 
there  are  often  tendencies  toward  fine-spun 
and  remote  analogies  that  are  quite  unwar- 
ranted. There  is  also  a  tendency,  of  rather  fre- 
quent occurrence,  to  interpret  ethnographic  or 
archaeological  evidence  in  terms  of  the  familiar 
psychological  processes  of  the  investigator  and 
his  own  cultural  pattern  instead  of  in  those  of 
the  vastly  more  difficult  and  unfamiliar  frame- 
work of  the  people  who  created  the  evidence. 
The  ideal  in  this  matter  is  admittedly  a  very 
difficult  one  to  achieve,  and  we  may  as  well 
admit  at  the  outset  that  almost  no  white  man, 
for  example,  is  capable  of  thinking  like  an 
Indian;  but  we  can  be  on  guard  against  oblivi- 
ousness of  that  very  fact,  and  so  constantly 
remind  ourselves  that  conclusions  that  appear 
quite  reasonable  by  our  own  intuitive  or  ra- 
tional standards  may  not  even  remotely  repre- 
sent the  inferences  that  would  be  drawn  by  the 
Indian  creator  of  the  object  or  even  by  another 
person  of  the  same  cultural  complex. 

REPRESENTATION  AND   SYMBOLISM 

Two  closely  related  fields  in  which  examples 
of  this  danger  are  readilv  available  are  those  of 
representational  art  and  of  symbolism.  Al- 
though these  words  are  frequently  used  as  if 
they  were  synonymous,  such  lack  of  precision 
presents  semantic  difficulties  of  a  major  magni- 
tude. In  this  volume  a  careful  distinction  will 
be  maintained  in  their  usage  and  the  fact  will 
be  kept  in  mind  that  a  representation  is  prop- 
erly a  likeness,  picture,  model,  image,  or  repro- 
duction of  an  object,  whereas  a  symbol  is  rather 
a  sign  by  which  one  knows  or  infers  a  thing  or 
an  idea.  It  stands  for  or  suggests  something 
else  without  having  intentional  resemblance  to 
it;  thus  a  pattern  or  a  design  element  may  stand 
for  an  intangible  idea  or  quality  or  perhaps  for 
some  other  object,  which,  by  reason  of  out- 
ward similarity,  familiar  association,  or  arbi- 
trary convention  is  brought  to  the  mind  of  the 
observer  when  he  beholds  the  symbol.    More- 

;"  Cushing,  quoted  in  Matthews,  1898,  p.  no. 
"7  Stephen,  1936,  p.  150. 


over,  while  every  symbol  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  design  or  tangible  object,  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  usage  of  those  same  designs 
or  objects  carries  the  same  symbolism,  or  that 
in  every  case  it  is  symbolic  at  all. 

The  mental  association  between  the  symbol 
and  its  significant  implications  must  derive 
wholly  from  within  the  cultural  framework  in 
which  it  occurs,  and  for  it  to  achieve  a  success- 
ful conveyance  of  meaning,  both  the  creator 
of  the  intended  symbol  and  its  observer  must 
be  able  to  think  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
framework.  A  drawing  of  a  fish,  for  example, 
may  represent  a  fish  and  nothing  more;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  symbolize  any  one  of  several 
things,  depending  upon  the  associational  com- 
plex mutually  shared  by  the  creator  and  the 
observer.  For  example,  to  a  Zuni  it  may  sym- 
bolize water  and  consequently  fertility;26  to  a 
Hopi.  the  supernatural  being  of  fire  and  death, 
Alasaii  wii,  who  cut  his  tail  into  little  pieces, 
each  of  which  became  a  fish;-7  to  a  Navaho,  the 
idea  of  danger  from  something  forbidden  by  a 
powerful  taboo;-8  to  a  Christian  the  idea  of 
salvation  through  faith,  from  the  parable  of 
Jesus'  feeding  of  the  multitude;  or  perhaps  to  a 
resident  of  Alassachusetts  the  majesty  of  his 
political  cosmos.  But  perhaps  the  whole  matter 
is  best  dealt  with  by  Sancho  Panza:  "Good 
your  Lordship,  this  is  no  time  for  me  to  mind 
niceties,  and  spelling  of  letters:  I  have  other 
Fish  to  fry." 

Unwarranted  Imputation  of  Symbolism. 
Not  only,  however,  is  genuine  symbolism  liable 
to  misinterpretation  by  reason  of  the  incom- 
mensurable thought  processes  of  the  creator 
and  the  observer,  but  further  danger  lurks  in  a 
potential  error  of  a  slightly  different  sort.  Be- 
cause of  the  cherished,  but  probably  baseless, 
legend  that  attributes  devious  and  subtle  proc- 
esses of  thought  to  the  Indian,  many  persons 
succumb  to  the  irresistible  impulse  to  read 
symbolic  meanings  into  almost  every  product 
of  the  Indian's  artistic  urge.  I  suspect  that  a 
very  large  number  of  these  supposed  symbols 
are  parthenogenetically  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer,  and  that  he  is  gratuitously  im- 
puting mysticism  to  the  obvious.  His  mental 
gyrations  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  witch 

28  Matthews,  1897,  p.  239,  note  169.  Luomala,  1938, 
p.  45.  Kluckhohn  and  Leighton,  1946,  p.  139. 
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doctors,  witch  hunters  (in  Salem  or  any  other 
place),  and  superstitious  cultists  of  any  land 
and  clime,  who  mask  their  ignorance  and  take 
refuge  from  their  fears  by  discovering  super- 
natural significance  in  whatever  they  do  not 
understand. 

Many  authorities  have  recognized  this  diffi- 
culty and  have  recorded  as  their  opinions  the 
incorrectness  of  the  belief  that  all  Indian  de- 
sign "means  something."  It  has  been  remarked 
by  one  writer  that  "many  designs  are  used  only 
for  decoration,  and  if  by  chance  they  sym- 
bolize an  object,  quality  or  idea,  it  is  merely  by 
association."20  Virgil  Hubert,  in  a  careful  con- 
sideration  of  the  subject,  says  that  the  Hopi  or 
other  Pueblo  artist,  in  working  out  a  decora- 
tion, will  often  conventionalize  life  forms  in 
order  to  reduce  them  to  the  requirements  of 
the  design.  He  points  out  that  this  process  does 
not  necessarily  produce  symbolism  although 
in  some  cases  it  may,  and  he  adds  that  "in  some 
cases  there  is  a  very  deep  symbolical  meaning 
connected  with  a  given  design,  especially  when 
it  is  used  on  a  ceremonial  object,  but  that  design 
may  also  be  used  at  another  time  and  place  and 
have  no  symbolical  meaning."  30 

Douglas  discusses  the  matter  from  a  slightly 
different  point  of  view,  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  giving  names  to  particular  designs, 
which  he  regards  as  a  "purely  practical  action 
to  make  easy  the  discussion  and  description  of 
the  patterns.  .  .  . 

"Naming  a  design  does  not  make  it  a  sym- 
bol. .  .  .  Often  the  designs  .  .  .  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  representations  of  the  objects 
named,  but  because  of  a  real  or  fancied  resem- 
blance to  some  natural  object  were  given  the 
names  after  they  were  first  completed. 

".  .  .  It  must  be  realized  that  purely  deco- 
rative designs  are  very  common  among  the 
Indians.  They  are  made  only  to  gratify  an 
esthetic  impulse  and  have  absolutely  no  mes- 
sage to  give  or  philosophy  to  expound.  Sym- 
bolism and  decoration  exist  side  by  side." 

He  further  points  out  that  very  often  the 
creations  of  Indian  artists  are  "determined  only 

^Roediger,  1941,  pp.  94-95. 

30  Hubert,  1937,  p.  2. 

31  Douglas,  1934,  pp.  43-44. 
^Bunzel,  193:,  p.  862. 

33  Spinden,  1931,  pp.  3,  5. 


by  their  individual  wishes.  .  .  .  Unless  the  stu- 
dent receives  from  the  maker  of  each  design 
accurate  information  about  it,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  know  whether  it  is  decorative,  or,  if 
symbolic,  what  its  meaning  may  be."  31  Dr. 
fiunzel  quotes  a  Zuni  informant  as  follows: 
"Sometimes  the  painting  on  the  mask  means 
something,  sometimes  not.  .  .  .  They  paint 
something  on  the  mask  to  please  the  earth  and 
something  to  please  the  sky,  and  so  on.  The 
painting  on  Lelacoktipona's  face  fa  line  of  al- 
ternate black  and  white  squares]  does  not  look 
like  the  Milky  Way,  but  they  call  it  that  any- 
way to  please  the  Milky  Way."32  It  is  just 
possible  also  that  they  "call  it  that"  to  please 
the  ethnologist. 

Spinden  also  emphasizes  that  symbolic  intent 
is  not  to  be  too  readily  inferred,33  as  do  Wiss- 
ler,31  Boas,35  and  Stephen.30  That  sufficient 
caution  is  not  always  observed,  however,  is 
evident  from  many  examples,  in  which  the 
fecund  imagination  of  the  writer  has  been  given 
pretty  full  play.  Perhaps  an  outstanding  exem- 
plar of  the  symbololators  was  Dr.  Fewkes, 
whose  active  mind  was  probably  not  content 
with  a  mere  colorless  representational  inter- 
pretation of  Pueblo  design,  and  who  purported 
to  see  the  most  complex  symbolism  inherent  in 
almost  every  stroke  of  the  Indian's  brush  as 
well  as  in  his  architecture  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  his  material  culture.  No  simple  tri- 
angle was  safe  from  metamorphosis  into  a  bird 
by  Dr.  Fewkes,  who  thought  that  "the  main 
subjects  chosen  by  the  native  women  for  deco- 
ration of  their  pottery  are  symbolic,"  3T  and 
who  went  the  limit  in  saying,  "The  Mold 
cultus  is  one  of  symbols,  and  every  figure  on 
their  altars  has  a  symbolic  meaning  connected 
with  their  worship."  3S  I  am  convinced  that 
that  is  an  overstatement  of  Paul  Bunyanian 
magnitude.  That  Dr.  Fewkes  was  not  to  be 
denied  by  the  reticences  of  informants,  how- 
ever, is  indicated  by  his  recounting  that  "when 
questioned  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  [a 
highly  conventionalized  curvilinear  design  on  a 
particular  pottery  vessel]  the  best  informed 

34  Wissler,  1938,  pp.  97-101. 

K  Boas,  1910,  pp.  662-64. 

3,1  Stephen,  1936,  p.  390,  note  1. 

37  Fewkes,  1898c  p.  658. 

38  Fewkes,  1896b,  p.  243. 
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Hopi  priests  had  no  suggestion  to  offer."  Their 
non-co-operation  did  not  prevent  Dr.  Fewkes 
from  identifying  it,  however.39  Dr.  Spinden, 
too,  sometimes  forgot  his  own  advice  and  ran 
amok  in  this  happy  hunting  ground,  as  for 
example  in  his  interpretation  of  a  decorative 
device  commonly  used  on  modern  Pueblo  pot- 
tery, consisting  of  a  simple  scroll  on  the  convex 
side  of  which  are  painted  a  series  of  solid  tri- 
angles. This,  he  said,  was  an  irrigation  ditch 
running  beneath  little  hills.40  Actually,  this 
pattern  is  only  a  form  of  the  "Rain  Bird"  de- 
sign, which  has  been  very  comprehensively 
studied  by  Dr.  Harry  P.  Alera,41  and  which 
probably  had  no  symbolic  significance  what- 
ever. 

Particular  Symbols.  At  the  risk  of  falling 
into  what  James  Thurber  called  "the  obscur- 
antism of  the  explicit,"  '-  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
detailed  consideration  of  certain  specific  sym- 
bols or  representations,  as  they  occur  in  the 
Jeddito  murals. 

Even  given  a  willing  and  knowledgable  in- 
formant and  a  cautious  investigator,  however, 
there  still  exist  the  facts  that  particular  symbols 
and  conventions  do  not  at  all  times  and  places 
and  under  all  circumstances  convey  identical  or 
consistent  meanings,  and  conversely  that  very 
dissimilar  graphic  expressions  are  sometimes  in- 
tended to  convey  identical  meanings.  When 
this  is  the  case,  we  can  minimize  error  by  limit- 
ing our  interpretation  to  the  frame  of  reference 
of  the  creator  of  the  design,  provided  we  can 
definitely  determine  what  it  was.  But  prob- 
ably more  often  than  not  absolute  certainty  is 
impossible.  Thus,  we  must  always  avoid  as- 
signing to  a  particular  design  element  a  fixed 
significance  in  all  its  occurrences,  merely  be- 
cause an  informant  so  identified  it  in  one  par- 
ticular association.  Dr.  Parsons  has  remarked: 
"It  is  characteristically  Pueblo  to  compare  cere- 


32  Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  687,  pi.  139,  f,  where  it  is  identi- 
fied as  a  bird.  Dr.  Fewkes'  strong  penchant  for  birds 
could  sometimes  lead  even  him  into  confusion,  as  indi- 
cated bv  his  discussion  of  a  design  on  a  Sikyatki  Poly- 
chrome bowl,  illustrated  in  the  same  volume  in  pi.  167, 
b,  which  on  p.  688  is  a  bird,  but  which  on  p.  703  mys- 
teriously metamorphoses  into  a  "compound  star." 

"J  Spinden,  1931,  fig.  a  on  p.  9. 

41  Mera,  1937. 

,=  Thurber,  James,  1947,  "Here  Come  the  Tigers," 
The  New  Yorker,  vol.  23,  no.  27,  pp.  23-26. 


monies  or  organization  on  the  basis  of  some 
minor  feature.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Pueblo, 
even  a  man  of  travel,  who  has  any  comprehen- 
sion of  comparative  organization."  43  If  this  is 
true,  as  I  suspect  it  is,  modern  Hopi  identifica- 
tions of  ancient  mural  paintings  would  tend  to 
be  rather  unreliable.  Partly  for  emphasis  in 
support  of  this  cautionary  credo,  and  partly  to 
indicate  the  specific  uncertainties  inherent  in 
the  attempted  interpretation  of  Pueblo  design, 
it  will  be  worthwhile  to  consider  intimately 
certain  examples. 

Color  Symbolism.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  fundamental  feature  of  decoration  is 
color.  Frequently,  it  is  said  that,  at  least  within 
a  given  cultural  group,  each  color  is  arbitrarily 
and  consistently  endowed  with  a  fixed  sym- 
bolism, and  that  whenever  that  color  is  used  in 
a  painting  its  significance  is  reliably  inferable. 
How  far  this  is  from  the  truth  can  be  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  a  tabulation  of  the  variety  of 
implications  ascribed  to  particular  colors  in 
different  places  and  under  different  conditions, 
or  even  in  the  same  place  and  under  similar 
conditions. 

Such  a  tabulation  was  actually  made  in  the 
course  of  this  study,  comprising  one  hundred 
and  fifty  instances  of  the  ascription  of  specific 
symbolism  to  particular  colors,  from  Hopi, 
Zuni,  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Santa  Ana,  Rio  Grande 
Tewa,  and  Hano  Tewa,  as  reported  by  thirteen 
different  investigators  over  the  past  sixty 
years.44  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  be  sure, 
there  was  corroboration,  but  in  a  smaller 
though  significant  number  the  variation  was 
striking  indeed.  A  very  general  summary  with 
a  few  illustrative  examples  will  suffice  here  to 
point  up  the  proposition  that  while  color  cer- 
tainly carries  symbolic  imputations,  these  are 
not  by  any  means  entirely  consistent,  even 
within  a  particular  village. 

13  Parsons,  in  Stephen,  1936,  p.  945,  note  1. 

"The  sources  of  the  data:  Bandelier,  1890-92,  pp 
311-12.  Bourke,  1884,  p.  120.  Bunzel,  1932,  pp.  862,  990 
1006,  1016,  1 02 1,  1024,  1048,  1 05 1,  1057,  1080.  Cushing 
1920,  p.  36.  Dumarest,  1919,  p.  181.  Fewkes,  1892c,  p 
38;  i90od,  p.  88;  1903,  pp.  72,  104.  Fewkes  and  Stephen 
1892,  pp.  227-28.  Parsons,  1929,  pp.  259,  957;  1939,  pp 
99,  172,  281,  365,  866,  957.  Roediger,  1941,  pp.  82,  94,  95 
Stephen,  1898,  pp.  261,  265;  1936,  pp.  333,  779,  848,  875 
1191.  Stevenson,  1887,  p.  275,  pi.  21;  1904,  p.  432.  Stir- 
ling, 1942,  pp.  19,  35,  118-22.  Voth,  1901,  p.  38,  pis.  47 
52;  1912a,  p.  26.  Whiting,  1939,  pp.  45,  63. 
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The  directional  symbolism  of  color  is  most 
frequently  encountered,  and  is  very  consistent 
within  each  Pueblo  group,  although  not 
throughout  all  the  villages.  Hopi,  Acoma,  and 
Zufii  all  follow  the  usage  of  yellow  for  north 
(or  northwest),  blue  or  green  for  -west  (or 
southwest),  red  for  south  (or  southeast),  and 
white  for  east  (or  northeast).  The  Tewa,  on 
the  other  hand,  use  yellow  for  the  west  and 
blue  or  green  for  the  north,  although  they  do 
not  differ  in  the  colors  symbolic  of  south  and 
east.  For  the  zenith  and  nadir,  Hopi,  Acoma, 
and  Tewa  use  black  and  all  colors,  respectively, 
while  Zufii  reverses  that  order. 

When  the  colors  are  used  with  other  than 
directional  significance,  however,  all  rules  are 
suspended.  For  example,  yellow  at  Hopi 
stands  for  pumpkins  and  "prayers  for  flowers" 
as  well  as  north;  at  Zufii  it  stands  for  "the  wa- 
ters around  the  world."  an  eldest  sister,  flowers, 
corn  pollen,  "yellow-breasted  birds,  butterflies, 
and  all  beautiful  things,"  "days  of  sunshine  and 
rain  without  wind,"  and  the  rainbow;  at  Acoma 
it  represents  the  earth  as  well  as  the  sun;  at 
Cochiti  it  brings  rain;  and  with  the  Tewa  it  is 
said  to  refer  to  the  time  "after  the  autumnal 
equinox." 

A  comparable  galaxy  of  meanings  is  as- 
cribed to  the  other  colors,  mention  of  only  a 
few  of  which  will  suffice.  Blue  is  the  second 
eldest  sister  at  Zufii.  and  is  the  sky  at  Acoma. 
Green  is  for  good  crops  and  for  corn  at  Hopi; 
for  grass  at  Zufii;  whereas  at  Acoma,  it  repre- 
sents summer  crops,  mountains,  sky,  water, 
day,  life,  and  fecundity. 

Red  is  the  warrior's  color  at  Hopi.  where  it 
also  symbolizes  peaches,  death,  and  corn.  At 
Zufii  it  is  red-breasted  birds,  the  third  eldest 
sister,  and  "to  make  him  see  well."  At  Santa 
Ana,  it  is  blood. 

White  is  the  sun  at  Zufii,  the  earth  at  Acoma, 
and  the  winter  rainbow  among-  the  Tewa. 
Black  is  the  raincloud  and  the  warrior  (but  so 
is  red  also)  at  Hopi.  It  is  the  earth,  the  sky,  and 
the  youngest  sister  at  Zufii;  night  and  smoke  at 
Acoma. 

Mixed  colors  suggest  blossoms  as  well  as  "the 
maker  of  Life"  at  Hopi.  whereas  at  Zufii  thev 
are  raindrops,  blood,  and  "all  kinds  of  flowers 
for  a  fine  summer."  Black  and  yellow  together 
are  the  oriole  at  Zufii,  and  red  and  yellow  there 
are  for  "all  beautiful  things." 


The  foregoing  summation  indicates  most 
significantly  for  our  purposes  the  impossibility 
of  ascribing  precise  color  symbolism  to  any 
features  of  the  Jeddito  murals  on  analogy  to 
modern  documented  Pueblo  decoration  or  de- 
sign. It  seems  obvious  that  any  color  is  suscep- 
tible of  such  a  wide  variety  of  particular  impli- 
cations that  the  correct  one  can  often  be  in- 
ferred only  by  reading  the  mind  of  the  original 
creator.  We  can  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions, however,  by  noting  that  color  is  used  in 
two  basic  ways,  first  as  a  purely  abstract  or 
conventional  symbol  of  direction,  and  secondly 
to  suggest,  by  a  fairly  obvious  process  of  cor- 
relation, the  appearance  of  natural  objects  that 
are  associated  with  the  weather  or  with  plant 
life,  and  that  thereby  suggest  ideas  of  fructifi- 
cation and  growth. 

The  directional  symbolism  is  quite  abstruse, 
and  probably  arbitrary.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, and  may  be  useful  to  us.  that  it  differs 
slightly  among  the  various  Pueblo  groups,  con- 
forming to  one  convention  among  the  Hopi, 
with  a  partial  variant  at  Zufii,  and  another  par- 
tial variant  among  the  Tewa,  for  example.  The 
mimetic  use  of  color,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  simple  and  often  fairly  obvious,  in  its 
association  of  green  with  growing  things,  yel- 
low for  pumpkins,  blue  with  the  sky,  red  with 
the  sunset,  white  with  the  sun,  black  with  night, 
and  so  on.  But  in  some  of  its  connotations  it 
fairly  defies  analysis  and  simply  has  to  be  taken 
on  faith.  Why  yellow  should  suggest  rain,  or 
black  one's  youngest  sister  is  hardly  apparent. 
And  even  in  those  cases  where  the  gross  mean- 
ing is  pretty  obvious,  the  particular  significance 
often  is  not.  For  instance,  green  readily  sug- 
gests  growing  things  and  therefore  life,  but 
whether  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  given  case 
as  grass,  water,  corn,  daylight,  life,  summer,  or 
whatnot  is  impossible  to  determine  objectively. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
use  of  particular  colors  in  particular  connec- 
tions is  prescriptively  fixed,  except  probably  in 
direction  symbolism.  That  Pueblo  painters 
exercise  a  degree  of  artistic  freedom  untram- 
meled  by  totalitarian  authority  is  indicated  by 
numerous  reports  of  ethnologists.  For  exam- 
ple, in  repainting  four  cloud  symbols  on  the 
body  of  a  figurine,  a  priest  at  Oraibi  used  colors 
different  from  those  that  had  been  used  before. 
He  said  that  it  was  "good"  anyway  and  gave  as 
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his  reason  "that  he  did  not  happen  to  have  all 
the  paints  there."  4S  In  another  instance  red 
was  omitted  in  painting  some  gourds  at  Oraihi, 
concerning  which  Voth  writes:  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  was  omitted  intentionallv.  The 
men  probablv  did  not  happen  to  have  that 
color."  4G  Stephen  reports  that  wall  paintings 
were  made  "by  two  or  three  voting  men  of  the 
kiva"  but  that  the  colors  were  "suggested"  by 
the  elder  men,47  which  sounds  as  if  a  good  deal 
of  variation  was  permissible. 

A  number  of  similar  instances  of  the  casual 
substitution  of  one  color  for  another  are  re- 
corded. At  Walpi,  for  instance,  in  1893,  the 
bodies  of  one  group  of  participants  in  a  kick- 
ball  race  bore  the  "prescribed  decoration"  of 
white  crosses,  those  of  another  group  solid  red, 
and  still  others  solid  blue-green.  Six  days  later, 
in  a  repetition  of  the  race,  the  crosses  were  blue 
"as  thev  had  no  white,"  the  red  was  omitted 
because  "thev  had  no  red  pigment,"  and  the 
blue-green  was  applied  in  stripes. 4S  And  two 
weeks  after  that  the  crosses  were  both  white 
and  blue.49  With  further  reference  to  the  last 
group,  an  informant  is  quoted  as  stating  that 
within  his  lifetime  a  change  had  occurred  in 
the  method  of  decoration  of  his  group,  "whose 
mark  used  to  be  a  white  diagonal  band  across 
the  body,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder."  50 

As  to  kachina  masks,  while  certain  key  de- 
vices are  probablv  constant,  the  use  of  color 
appears  to  be  pretty  flexible.  Colton  makes  the 


general  observation  that  "kachinas  are  difficult 
to  classify,  not  only  because  the  Hopis  have 
rather  vague  ideas  about  their  appearances  and 
functions  but  because  these  ideas  differ  from 
mesa  to  mesa,  pueblo  to  pueblo,  and  clan  to 
clan."  51  Several  observers  have  reported  that 
most  kachina  masks  are  painted  in  at  least  four 
color  variants,  apparently  suggestive  of  the 
cardinal  directions.32 

One  further  comment  on  the  use  of  color  by 
Pueblos  should  be  made,  as  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  always  recognize  the 
same  distinctions  of  hue  and  intensity  that  we 
do,  with  a  resulting  possibility  of  confusion  in 
the  translation  of  native  words  into  English. 
For  example,  there  is  generally  no  distinction 
made  between  green  and  blue  and  their  various 
blendings,53  although  in  one  case  it  is  reported 
that  at  Oraibi  all  shades  of  blue  and  the  darker 
greens  were  grouped  together,  while  light 
grass  green  was  referred  to  by  another  word,54 
and  at  Zufii  separate  words  are  used  respec- 
tively for  pale-blue  and  gray,  turquoise  and 
light  green,  bright  green,  dark  blue.55  It  has 
also  been  reported  that  with  the  Hopi  orange  is 
not  differentiated  from  yellow  or  red  and  that 
red  and  violet  are  not  distinguished/'0  It  is  also 
well  to  observe  that  in  Pueblo  cosmology  the 
"above"  is  distinct  from  the  "sky"  and  the 
"below"  from  the  "earth,"  so  that  the  use,  for 
example,  of  blue  for  the  sky  and  black  for  the 
zenith  is  not  in  itself  a  contradiction.57 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  PARTICULAR  DESIGN  ELEMENTS  IN  THE 

JEDDITO  PAINTINGS 


GENERAL 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  examples  of 
contradictory  interpretations  of  a  wide  variety 
of  decorative  or  "symbolic"  devices  as  used  in 
Pueblo  art  and  ceremonialism,  but  to  do  so 
comprehensively  would  lead  us  very  far  afield 
and  would  serve  only  as  additional  emphasis 


15  Voth,  1912a,  p.  45. 

10  Voth,  1912a,  pp.  60-61. 
,;  Stephen,  1936,  p.  210. 

M  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  263,  267. 
"  Stephen,  1936,  p.  280. 
50  Stephen,  1936,  p.  354. 

11  Colton,    1947a,   p.  43.    He  might  have  added,   I 
think,  that  these  ideas  also  must  have  differed  from 


for  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make,  namely 
that  the  process  of  interpretation  is  a  very 
tenuous  thread  connecting  a  graphic  element 
with  its  imputed  meaning.  We  can  do  as  well, 
I  think,  by  confining  our  attention  to  the  Jed- 
dito  murals  as  a  point  of  departure,  and,  since 
the  inventory  of  design  features  embraced 
within  them  is  limited,  it  will  be  convenient  to 

time  to  time,  further  widening  the  gap  between  those 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  present. 

ra  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  95.  Douglas,  1935,  p.  60.  Colton, 
1947a,  p.  42.  Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  219-20. 

"Stephen,  1936,  pp.  1191,  1288.  Hough,  1902^.466. 

"  Voth,  1901,  p.  75,  note  *. 

a  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  861,  note  21. 

M  Hough,  1902,  p.  466. 

G7  Bandelier,  1890-92,  part  1,  p.  292. 
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consider  those  features  that  do  occur  there, 
and  to  attempt  to  identify  their  representational 
character  or  their  symbolic  significance,  if  any. 
In  order  to  achieve  these  purposes,  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  analogy  throughout  the  Pueb- 
lo area,  insofar  as  comparative  material  is  avail- 
able, either  from  archaeological  or  ethnological 
sources,  and  in  whatever  form  it  occurs, 
whether  as  tangible  objects,  such  as  pottery, 
masks,  ceremonial  paraphernalia  and  costume, 
or  in  the  form  of  graphic  art. 

In  some  cases  there  will  be  found  little  or  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  an  object  repre- 
sented in  the  murals,  on  the  basis  of  its  recog- 
nizably realistic  portrayal  or  on  the  consistence 
of  its  formalization  with  documented  examples 
from  modern  times.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  variability  of  convention  or  the  conflict 
in  interpretation  will  render  accurate  identifi- 
cation almost  if  not  quite  impossible.  It  might 
make  an  impressive  case  to  marshal  in  a  single 
mass  all  the  evidence  of  inconsistence  through- 
out the  recorded  data  on  Pueblo  ethnography, 
but  I  believe  that  the  cumulative  impact  of 
this  evidence  will  be  as  effective  when  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  particular  features  con- 
sidered independently.  No  inexorable  logic 
dictates  the  order  in  which  these  details  should 
be  taken  up,  and  we  shall  proceed  rather 
arbitrarily,  but  with  the  general  scheme  of 
working  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
plex. Each  item  should  ideally  be  described 
and  spoken  of  only  in  terms  of  its  objective 
features,  and  without  the  prejudgment  implicit 
in  the  use  of  names;  in  some  cases  this  will  be 
possible,  but  in  others  the  use  of  a  name  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  verbal  chaos.  Where  re- 
quired, therefore,  we  shall  assume  appropriate 
names,  subject  to  justification  and  explanation 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Typical  and 
specific  examples  will  be  cited  from  the  Jed- 
dito  mural  collection,  but  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  include  within  each  category  a  com- 
plete listing  of  all  occurrences  elsewhere  of  the 
object  under  discussion. 

a  Fewkes,  1 898c,  p.  689. 
58  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1041. 
"Bunzel,  193:,  p.  1012. 
™  Stephen,  1936,  p.  853. 
"Stephen,  1936,  p.  216. 
"Stephen,  1936,  p.  782. 


FEATHERS 


Perhaps  the  most  basic  and  widely  used 
class  of  objects  in  the  entire  field  of  Pueblo 
ritual  is  that  of  feathers,  which  are  used  both 
independently  as  well  as  for  appendages  on 
almost  all  the  different  objects  used  ceremoni- 
ally. They  appear  on  altars,  masks,  head- 
dresses, prayer-sticks,  aspergills,  tiponis,  rat- 
tles, whistles,  gourds,  road  markers,  society 
standards,  and  a  variety  of  other  parapher- 
nalia,58 and  any  compilation  of  instances  of 
their  use  in  particular  cases  would  be  virtually 
interminable.  There  is  no  need  to  labor  that 
point,  but  a  brief  consideration  of  the  purposes 
of  their  use  may  be  appropriate.  Their  prim- 
ary significance  would  seem  to  be  that  of  serv- 
ing as  conveyers  to  the  supernatural  powers  of 
petitions  for  rain.  This  is  implicit  in  much  of 
the  ritual,  though  it  is  not  often  broadly  stated 
in  ethnographic  reports,  which  in  most  cases 
are  concerned  with  the  particular  rather  than 
the  general.  For  example,  it  is  said  of  a  Zufii 
kachina  that  he  wears  owl  feathers  "to  bring 
the  rain,"  59  and  of  another  that  he  wears  par- 
rot and  downy  eagle  feathers  down  his  back 


'to    make    the    clouds    come. 


Eagle-tail 


feathers  in  certain  Hopi  costume  "are  the  white 
cloud  wings,"61  and  on  the  staff  carried  by  a 
Hopi  kachina  they  are  "to  waft  or  carry  the 
prayer,  any,  all  prayers." 62  Furthermore,  a 
feather  attached  to  a  string  and  laid  across  a 
trail  in  Hopi  ritual  observances  is  "the  trail 
over  which  travel  all  the  prayers  of  all  the 
people."  63  In  some  instances,  feathers  are  sus- 
pended beneath  cloud  symbols  "depicting  fall- 
ing rain."  64  The  use  of  feathers  on  prayer- 
sticks  is  of  course  consistent  with  what  has 
just  been  said,  and  will  be  considered  in  a 
later  section.  Although  most  of  the  evidence 
indicates  a  characteristic  preoccupation  with 
rain  in  connection  with  the  use  of  feathers, 
some  writers  have  ascribed  more  sophisticated 
or  fanciful  concepts  to  their  use.65 

M  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  85-86. 

"•"'See  Nequatewa,  1946,  p.  16,  where  the  use  of  the 
eagle  "breath"  plume  is  said  to  be  a  "prayer  that  the 
language  of  the  Hopi  be  soft  and  cheerful,  and  also 
that  the  lives  of  people  mav  be  long  without  trouble  or 
sickness." 
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It  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  think  would 
usually  be  stated  by  an  informant,  that  the 
feathers  of  particular  birds  possess  special  sig- 
nificance or  symbolism,  and  that  their  use  in 
particular  circumstances  is  prescriptive.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  true  within  limits,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  observation  of  such  distinctions 
is  actually  not  always  honored  in  practice,  and 
that  we  cannot  therefore  depend  with  assur- 


effect  in  noting  that,  while  the  prescribed 
feathers  for  the  Flute  ceremony  are  those  of 
the  yellow  warbler,  two  men  used  duck  "be- 
cause they  had  no  yellow  bird  in  their 
boxes."  07  In  another  connection  he  says  that 
the  Snake  priests  at  Shipaulovi  in  1892  wore 
on  their  heads  warrior  bundles  composed  of 
differing  combinations  of  feathers,  some  hav- 
ing    turkey-tail,     hawk-wing,     and     parakeet 


;  m 


Red 


Yellow 


Blue 


Black 


White 


CD 


Fig.  9.  A  Selection  of  Feather  Conventions  as  used  in  the  Jeddito  mural  paintings.  For  the  various  stvles 
and  their  possible  identifications  and  interpretations,  see  pages  173-83. 


ance  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  given 
kind  of  feather  as  a  diagnostic  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  a  particular  ceremonial  or  kachina 
impersonation.  This  hypothesis  is  borne  out 
by  a  number  of  authorities.  On  describing  the 
making  of  hihikwispi,  or  feathers  with  strings 
attached,  for  the  Oraibi  Soyal  observance, 
Voth  lists  the  feathers  of  five  different  birds 
as  having  been  used,  but  he  adds  that  others 
are  substituted  "if  any  one  is  out  of  one  or  the 
other  feather."  66    Stephen  writes  to  a  similar 

""Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  p.  38.  A  figure  possibly 
wearing  hihikwispis  hanging  down  his  back  appears  in 
figure  46,  d. 

"Stephen,  1936,  p.  782. 


feathers,  and  others  eagle,  parakeet,  and  blue- 
bird.08 And  the  various  personators  of  the 
Humis  kachina  at  the  Niman  ceremony  in 
Walpi  in  1 893  varied  a  good  deal  in  the  feath- 
ers used  on  their  arm  bands:  some  had  eagle- 
wing,  others  hawk,  dyed-pigeon,  or  hen.09 

At  Acoma  it  is  said  that  "Nowadays  just 
'pretty'  feathers  are  used."  T0  It  thus  becomes 
apparent  that  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  per- 
mitted in  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  feathers, 
and  that  a  particular  kind  may  not  always  be 


08  Stephen,  1936,  p.  753. 
""Stephen,  1936,  p.  531. 
T"  Stirling,  1942,  p.  32. 
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employed  in  a  given  association.  If  we  may 
assume  that  a  comparable  state  of  affairs  ob- 
tained when  our  murals  were  painted,  we  must 
conclude  that  specific  identifications  from 
them  will  very  likely  be  difficult  or  at  best 
uncertain. 

Let  us  look,  nevertheless,  at  those  devices  in 
the  murals  that  suggest  feather  portrayals  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Where  they  are  real- 
istically portrayed,  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  their  identification,  but  difficulties 
will  arise  in  cases  in  which  the  portrayals  are 
abstract  or  highly  conventionalized.  In  such 
cases  identification  can  be  made,  if  at  all,  only 
on  the  basis  of  similarity  to  known  modern 
conventionalism  or  to  association  with  some 
other  identifiable  object  with  which  the  feather 
in  question  always  is  used  in  a  fixed  relation- 
ship. Since  we  are  attempting  to  use  the 
feathers  as  criteria  diagnostic  of  other  objects, 
ceremonies,  or  impersonations,  this  latter  ap- 
proach rather  begs  the  question  through  the 
specious  process  of  identifying  the  diagnostic 
feature  by  means  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  indicator. 

In  figures  o  and  1 3  there  appear  reproduc- 
tions of  all  the  feather  types  that  occur  in  the 
murals.  A  few  of  these  are  fairly  obvious  in 
any  case,  and  the  identity  of  some  others  can 
be  corroborated  by  comparison  with  modern 
Pueblo  artistic  conventions,  although  parallels 
between  the  two  categories  are  less  frequent 
and  convincing  than  might  be  expected. 

EAGLE-TAIL  FEATHERS 

The  feather  most  widely  illustrated  and 
identified  in  the  reports  of  Pueblo  ethnology 
and  archaeology  is  that  from  the  tail  of  the 
eagle.  This  is  a  large  and  very  distinctive 
feather,  whose  most  striking  characteristic  is 
the  white  body  and  black  tip,  the  latter  being 
longer  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  than  on  the 
other.  Its  representation  occurs  frequently  in 
the  murals  in  the  form  indicated  in  figure  9,  k, 
either  singly  in  radial  relationship  to  "sun 
shields"   (as  for  example  in  Test  5,  Room  4, 

71  Chapman,  1927,  p.  539;  193S,  p.  144;  pi.  8.  /',  f. 

"Among  published  drawings  of  the  device,  which 
are  expresslv  identified  as  eagle-tail  feathers  in  the 
accompanying  text  are  the  following: 

San  Felipe:  White,  1932b,  figs.  3-10. 

Santa  Ana:  White,  194:,  figs.  13-21. 


Right  Wall  Design  3,  fig.  72,  a;  Test  14,  Room 
3,  Right  Wall  Design  9,  fig.  73,  a);  or  around 
a  mask  (Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  4,  fig. 
79,  a);  or  in  series  in  the  form  of  the  tail  of 
some  monster  (Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design 
5,  fig.  71,  a);  the  pseudo-tail  of  a  quadruped 
(Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  10,  fig. 
56,  b\  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design 
1 1,  fig.  49,  a);  or  as  a  part  of  some  of  the  highly 
conventionalized  geometric  patterns  of  Layout 
Group  III  (Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B 
Design  9  and  Right  Wall  Design  16,  fig.  59, 
a,  b). 

Kenneth  M.  Chapman  has  thoroughly  and 
lucidly  considered  the  history  of  the  use  of 
this  convention  in  Pueblo  art  and  has  pointed 
out  the  rather  striking  fact  that  it  "had  its 
origin  and  development  in  a  rather  brief  period 
of  Pueblo  culture;  a  period  known  to  be  com- 
paratively late  in  pre-Spanish  times.  It  is  never 
found  in  the  decoration  of  the  most  archaic 
'black  on  white'  pottery  which  had  so  wide  a 
distribution  throughout  the  Southwest,  nor  is 
it  used  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  today,"  ex- 
cept for  those  on  First  Mesa  who  have  con- 
sciously imitated  the  old  Sikyatki  style.71 
Chapman  implements  this  statement  with  illus- 
trations of  the  device  as  used  on  pottery  from 
Hawikuh,  Kawaika-a,  Frijolcs,  Tyuonyi,  San 
Cristobal,  Amoxiumqua,  Gran  Quivira,  and 
Pecos,  all  of  shortly  pre-Spanish  date.  It  also 
occurs  rarely  in  the  mural  paintings  at  Kuaua. 

That  the  device  really  did  represent  an 
eagle-tail  feather  seems  to  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain, both  because  of  its  graphic  similarity  to 
the  real  thing  as  well  as  its  representational 
use  by  modern  Pueblo  artists.72  This  usage 
does  not  really  contradict  Chapman's  state- 
ment just  quoted,  however,  for  it  still  remains 
true  that  although  the  convention  is  now  used 
representationally  by  Pueblo  artists  in  por- 
trayals of  costume  or  paraphernalia  in  which 
actual  eagle-tail  feathers  occur,  it  is  not  now 
employed  directly  or  independently  as  a  sym- 
bol or  decorative  device  on  pottery,  altars, 
masks,  and  the  like. 

Jemez:  Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  3,  b\  p.  13,  note  3. 

Zzciii:  Bunzel.  1932,  pi.  48,  a;  p.  1067;  pi.  42,  c\  p. 
1040;  and  others  in  the  same  volume. 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  3;  p.  61;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  in  the  same  volume.  Chapman,  1927,  figs. 
3-6;  pp.  526-40. 
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Despite  the  certainty  of  its  identification  as  wing    of    a    highly    schematized    "bird."     He 

an  eaole-tail  feather,  however,  it  was  used  in  emphasized   the   mistake   bv   adding   that  the 

the  Jeddito  murals   as   a   tail;   between  body  breath   feather's   "ancient  symbolism   is   very 

and  wing  of  a  stylized  bird;  depending  from  clearly  indicated  .  .  .  and  is  markedly  differ- 

the  body  of  a  bird;  in  a  plumed  headdress;  on  ent    from    that    of    either    the    wing    or    tail 

the  head  of  a  human  being;  on  the  heads  of  feathers.  .  .  ." 

animals;  and  several  times  without  direct  asso-  A  possible  variation  of  the  eagle-tail  con- 

ciations.73  Its  discovery  in  a  variety  of  uses  in  vention  occurring  in  our  murals  is  that  shown 

the  Jeddito  murals  is  consistent  with  its  dis-  in  figure  o,  /.  This  is  a  lon^  white  feather  with 

tribution   through   the   Hopi,   Zuni,    and   Rio  its    rounded   tip   painted    solid   black,    and   is 

Grande  areas  during  Pueblo  IV  as  outlined  by  found   in   the    three   large   radial   patterns   of 

Chapman,  but  the  questions  of  its  sudden  and  Group  IV  in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Designs 

unexplained  origin  and  abandonment  are  still  11,  12,  and  14  (fig.  42,  a,  b,  c),  and  also,  but 

unanswered.74  in  a  slightly  different  form,  at  the  termini  of 

Dr.  Fewkes  failed  to  recognize  the  device  as  the  two  long  pendent  lines  at  the  left  end  of 

an  eagle-tail  feather  when  he  found  it  on  a  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2  (figs. 

Sikyatki  bowl,75  and  called  it  instead  a  "breath  9,  vmi;  52,  a).76 

feather,"  apparently  because  it  occurred  at  the  The  abandonment  of  this  conventional  sym- 

junction  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  body  and  bol  in  Pueblo  ceremonial  does  not,  however, 

Figure  10 
A  Selection  of  Feather  and  Bird  Motives  Painted  on  Jeddito  Pottery  Contemporary  with  Mural  Paintings 
Containing  Similar  Devices.   The  illustrations  in  this  figure  should  be  compared  with  those  shown  in  figures 
9,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  mural  examples  of  the  Sikvatki  stvle  of  decoration  as  shown  in 
figures  48,  a,   b\  49,  a;  and  59,  a,  b.  Catalogue  numbers  are  those  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Provenience  and  Typology 

a,  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  the  collection  of  Thomas  V.  Keam  (Cat.  No.  43-30-10/25097). 

b,  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  the  collection  of  Thomas  V.  Keam  (Cat.  No.  43-39-10/25077). 

c,  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  the  collection  of  Thomas  V.  Keam  (Cat.  No.  43-30-10/25097). 

d,  Outside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi,  Room  236  (Cat.  No.  36-131-10/7025). 

e,  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kawaika-a  refuse  talus  (Cat.  No.  38-120-10/18126). 

f,  Sherd  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  from  Awatovi  surface  collection. 

g,  Inside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Test  27,  Room  3. 

h,  Inside  of  Sikvatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  307  (Cat.  No.  36-131-10/8138). 

i.  Inside  of  Sikvatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kawaika-a  refuse  talus  (Cat.  No.  37-111-10/12551). 

j.  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kavvaika-a  refuse  talus  (Cat.  No.  37-111-10/12537). 

k.  Outside  of  Sikvatki  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi,  Room  529   (Cat.  No.  39-97-10/20620). 

/,  Inside  of  Sikvatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kawaika-a  refuse  talus  (Cat.  No.  37-111-10/12529). 

?n.  Outside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi,  Kiva  C  (Cat.  No.  35-126-10/5518). 

7Z,  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  444  (Cat.  No.  37-11 1-10/0920A). 

o,  Outside  of  San  Bernardo  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi,  Test  58,  Room  2  (Cat.  No.  30-97-10/20961). 

p.  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kawaika-a  refuse  talus  (Cat.  No.  37-11 1-10/12550). 

q,  Inside  of  Sikvatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kawaika-a  refuse  talus  (Cat.  No.  37-111-10/12549). 

r,  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  5  (Cat.  No.  39-97-10/21515). 

"3  Chapman,  1927,  p.  537;  figs.  7-20.  altars,    or   wall    paintings,   although    in    drawings   by 

71  The  device  apparently  survived  into  the  Spanish  native  artists,  as  listed  above  in  note  72,  p.  175,  it  is 

period,  at  least  in  modified  form,  as  evidenced  by  three  frequently  approximated. 

bowls   illustrated   in  Mera,   1939,   pis.   16,   32,  and   52,  "See  Fewkes,  1898a,  figs.  8,  9;  pp.  n-12;  1898c,  pi. 

although  the  execution  in  these  cases  is  not  exactly  like  133;  p.  684. 

that  of  the  older  examples.    It  has  not  been  used  in  ~°  This  device  is  identified  as  an  eagle  feather  by  the 

recent  times  on  pottery,  nor  so  far  as  known  on  masks,  Hopi  artist,  Fred  Kabotie,  1949,  no.  1 1. 
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imply  the  non-use  of  the  actual  eagle-tail 
feather,  its  wide  usage  in  modern  times  being 
indicated  bv  the  following  incomplete  list  of 
altars  on  which  it  is  employed: 


Authority 

Stevenson,  1894,  pis.  27,  29. 
White,  1942,  fig.  41 ;  p.  332. 
White,  1942,  fig.  47;  pp.  338- 

39- 
Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  5,  b. 
Stirling,  1942,  pi.  3  (1). 
Stirling,  1942,  pi.  8  (2). 
White,  1942,  pi.  1,  a. 
Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  104. 

Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  122. 

Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  125. 

Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  126. 
Stevenson,  1904,  p.  507. 

Stephen,  1936,  p.  791;  fig.  427. 
Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  28. 
Voth,  1901,  pi.  43;  pp.  38,  76- 

77- 
Fewkes,  1897c,  pi.  73. 
Parsons,  1939,  p.  919. 
Parsons,  1925b,  fig.  n. 
Fewkes,  1899a,  pis.  18,  19;  p. 

268. 
Stephen,  1936,  fig.  24;  p.  40. 


Village 

Ceremony 

Sia 

Querrana 

Santa  Ana 

Cikame 

Santa  Ana 

Hunter's 

societv 

Jemez 

Eagle  societv 

Acoma 

Antelope  clan 

Acoma 

Fire  societv 

Acoma 

Cacique's 

Zufii 

Ne  wekwe 

societv 

Zuni 

Ha  lokwe 

societv 

Zuni 

Shumaakwe 

societv 

Zuni 

Cimex  Society 

Zufii  • 

Great  Fire 

society 

Walpi 

Flute  societv 

Oraibi 

Soyal 

Oraibi 

Powamu 

Oraibi 

Snake 

Hano 

Soval 

Hano 

Soyal 

Hano 

Soval 

Hano 


Soval 


From  the  data  thus  adduced,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  conventional  symbol  and  the 
feather  itself,  indicative  of  its  use  in  a  wide 
variety  of  associations,  there  seems  practically 
no  possibility  of  endowing  it  with  any  virtue 
as  a  criterion  of  specific  cultural  affiliation  or 
of  ceremonial  identification.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  representational  stereotype 
occurred  in  Pueblo  art  pretty  well  throughout 
the  area  and  in  many  differine;  associations 
during  Pueblo  IV  and  perhaps  early  Pueblo  V, 

"Parsons,  1925a,  p.  112. 

T6  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  863. 

'"'  Voth,  1912b,  p.  109. 

M  Fewkes,  1903,  passim.  Other  instances  of  their 
widespread  use  are  cited  in  Stevenson,  1904;  Parsons, 
1925a;  White,  1932b,  1942;  Stephen,  1936. 

sl  Cocbiti:   Dumarest,  1919,  p.  156. 

hlcta:   Parsons,  1920a,  p.  62. 

Laguna:    Parsons,  1920b,  p.  125. 


and  the  feather  itself  is  so  widely  used  in 
Pueblo  ritual  today  that  its  presence  can  hardly 
be  indicative  of  a  particular  ceremony,  a  par- 
ticular cult  society,  or  a  particular  impersona- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Parsons  says  that  at  Jemez  eagle-tail 
feathers  are  "by  far  the  commonest  used  on 
masks."  T7  At  Zufii  they  are  worn  "by  many 
different  kachinas,"  7S  and  among  the  Hopi 
they  are  "used  on  masks,  standards,  altars, 
arrow  shafts  and  for  many  other  purposes."  79 
Their  extensive  use  in  costume  embellishment 
is  well  illustrated  in  Dr.  Fewkes'  collection  of 
drawings  of  Hopi  kachinas,  in  which  at  least 
fifty  different  supernaturals  are  shown  wear- 
ing them.80 

Eagle-tail  feathers  are  also  used  in  some 
curing  ceremonies  to  drive  away  evil,81  and 
in  the  Hopi  Snake  dance  they  are  used  to 
stroke  or  "whip"  the  snakes.82 

What  symbolism,  if  any,  can  be  attached  to 
eagle-tail  feathers  is  also  somewhat  variable, 
although  in  many  instances  they  appear  to 
represent  the  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  among 
the  Hopi,  when  arranged  radially  around  a 
central  disk,83  and  in  one  case  at  Oraibi,  they 
carried  prayers  for  warm  weather.84  In  an 
instance  at  Jemez,  however,  they  are  shown 
radiating  from  the  moon,85  and  at  Zufii  they 
are  said  to  be  "for  the  clouds," 86  and  the 
wearing  of  eagle-tail  feathers  by  the  kachinas 
there  is  explained  by  the  legend  of  the  little  boy 
who  was  once  saved  and  returned  to  his  home 
by  an  eagle,  who  gave  him  some  of  his  tail 
feathers.  When  the  boy  reached  his  home  he 
gave  the  feathers  to  his  father,  who  forthwith 
proclaimed  that  the  kachinas  would  thereafter 
wear  such  feathers,  "because  the  eagle  is 
strong  and  wise  and  kind.  He  travels  far  in 
all  directions  and  so  he  will  surely  bring  us 
the  rains."  87  Fred  Kabotie  says  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  fierce  animals  and  are  symbols  of 
boldness  and  power.88 

82  Stephen.  1936,  p.  5S5.  But  sometimes  turkev-tail 
feathers  arc  used.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  358. 

83  Voth,  1901,  p.  76;  1912b,  p.  109.  Dorsev  and  Voth, 
1 90 1,  pi.  28.  Fewkes,  1896b,  p.  244,  note  1;  1898a,  p.  11; 
1903,  p.  110. 

"  Voth,  1901,  pp.  70-77. 
M  Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  3,  b. 
M  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1065. 
ST  Bunzel,  1932,  pp.  864-67. 
"Kabotie,  1949.no.  11. 
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I  have  no  idea  of  the  significance  of  the 
pseudo-tails  of  eagle  feathets  that  protrude 
from  the  ani  of  some  quadrupeds  in  the  Jed- 
dito  murals,  such  as  those  in  Test  5,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  10  (fig.  56.  l>)  and  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  n  (fig.  49,  a). 
An  amusing  though  ribald  parallel  is  provided 
bv  Stephen,  however,  in  an  anecdote  of  the 
treatment  accorded  a  group  of  clowns  bv  a 
burlesque  Navaho  medicine  man  during  the 
public  part  of  a  spring  kachina  dance  at  Hano. 
The  unfortunate  clowns,  pretending  illness, 
were  made  to  lie  flat  on  their  bellies,  where- 
upon the  medicine  man  removed  their  breech 
cloths,  and  slapped  on  the  anus  of  each  a  quan- 
tity of  grass  pulp  into  which  he  stuck  an  eagle 
tail  feather.S9 

TURKEY-TAIL  FEATHERS 
Here  again  is  a  feather  of  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  one  fairly  easy  to  recognize  from 
even  a  crude  attempt  at  representation.  Its 
principal  features  are  its  elongated  isosceles 
triangular  shape,  with  a  whitish  tip  set  off  by 
a  black  stripe  from  the  reddish-brown  area  of 
the  shaft,  across  which  delicate  herringbone 
lines  are  sometimes  apparent.  In  the  Jeddito 
murals  there  is  no  detail  that  closely  simulates 
such  a  feather,  but  there  are  several  instances 
of  long  triangular  feathers  with  white  tips  that 
probably  are  intended  as  such.  These  are 
shown  in  figure  9,  fj,  ii,  jj. 

The  modern  convention  for  depicting  these 
feathers  is  usually  by  a  long  triangle,  colored 
black  with  a  white  tip,  or  with  a  white  stripe 
or  spot  just  short  of  the  tip,90  although  they 
are   sometimes    more   realistically    rendered.91 


1932. 
1023. 
p.  83 

91 

key 

bow' 
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Stephen,  1936,  p.  384. 

Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  9,  p.  71;  pi.  38,  p.  100.   Bunzel, 

pi.  29,  b,  p.  993;  pi.  38,  b,  p.  10:4;  pi.  40,  b,  p. 

White,    1942,   fig.    13.    Stephen,    1936,   fig.   454, 

Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  46,  p.  107.   A  verv  realistic  tur- 
tail  occurs  on  a  classic  Mimbres  Black-on-white 
i.  Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B..  1932.  pi.  216,  d. 
Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  21,  p.  82. 
Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  28,  p.  89. 

White,  1932b,  fig.  7;  1935,  figs.  44,  46,  47.  Kabotic, 
no.  11. 

Bunzel,  1932,  pi.  25,  a;  p.  958. 
See  figure  9,  ff,  ii,  jj,  for  examples  of  the  triangu- 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  examples  of  long 
solid-black  triangles,1'2  and  others  that  are 
white  with  orange  tips,93  or  black  tips.94  This 
variety  would  suggest  that  the  only  constant 
criterion  is  the  elongated  triangular  outline, 
but  even  this  is  not  used  in  one  drawing  from 
Zuni,  which  has  almost  parallel  edges  and  a 
sharply  rounded  tip,  colored  entirely  black 
except  for  a  white  transverse  stripe  at  about 
its  mid-point.9"'  It  will  not  be  very  convincing, 
then,  to  attempt  identifications  of  turkev-tail 
feathers  in  the  Jeddito  murals,  although  there 
are  several  examples  that  approximate  them.96 

The  use  of  turkey-tail  feathers  in  modern 
Pueblo  ritual  is  fairly  general,  though  less 
widespread  than  that  of  eagle-tail  feathers. 
Dr.  Parsons  says  that  on  Jemez  masks  "turkey 
feathers,  particularlv  tail  feathers,  are  also 
used,"  but  she  does  not  suggest  that  they  are 
limited  to  any  particular  kind  of  mask  or  other 
usage.07  At  Zuni  "feathers  from  the  breast  and 
tail  of  the  turkey  .  .  .  are  worn  bv  many  dif- 
ferent kachinas  .  .  ."  os  and  Fewkes  illustrates 
at  least  six  Hopi  kachinas  that  wear  them.09 
They  are  used  at  Cochiti,100  Santo  Domingo,101 
and  elsewhere  fairly  extensively. 

The  symbolism  attaching  to  the  turkey-tail 
feather,  like  that  of  the  eagle-tail  feather,  is 
varied.  At  Cochiti  they  seem  to  be  tokens  of 
the  dead,102  and  a  similar  usage  obtains  at 
Zuni.103  Among  the  Hopi  they  have  a  sun 
symbolism  when  used  radially  about  a  shield  104 
or  on  sun  prayer-sticks  at  Powamu,105  as  a 
prayer  for  water  on  the  long  water  prayer- 
stick,100  or  in  the  common  Hopi  prayer-plumes 
(nakwaktooshi)  ,107  Fred  Kabotie  says  they  are 
associated  with  fish  as  symbols  of  gentleness. los 

lar  tvpe.  See  figure  9,  o,  for  examples  like  that  cited 
above  from  Zufh. 

97  Parsons,  1925a,  p.  112. 

"'  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  863. 

"Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  7,  pp.  67-68;  pi.  9,  p.  71;  pi.  21, 
p.  82;  pi.  28,  p.  89;  pi.  38,  p.  100;  pi.  46,  p.  107. 

100Dumarest,  1919,  p.  156. 

101  White,  1935,  figs.  44,  46,  47. 

102Dumarest,  1919,  p.  156. 

103  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  677,  note  19. 

1M  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  126-27. 

103  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  97. 

106  Stephen,  1936,  p.  834,  fig.  452. 

107  Nequatewa,  1946,  p.  16. 

108  Kabotie,  1949,  no.  11. 
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PARROT  FEATHERS 

There  seems  to  be  no  recognizable  conven- 
tion for  depicting  parrot  feathers,  beyond  the 
elementary  one  of  showing  them  simply  as 
long,  narrow  stripes  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  or 
green.  In  the  native  drawings  shown  by 
Fewkes  of  Hopi  kachinas,  many  are  so  embel- 
lished although  in  only  seven  cases  are  they 
actuallv  identified  in  the  accompanying  text.109 

In  the  drawings  of  Santa  Ana  kachinas,110  as 
well  as  in  those  of  San  Felipe,111  a  similar 
method  is  used.  There  are  in  our  mural  paint- 
ings numerous  examples  of  long,  rounded 
feathers  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,11-  though 
none  in  green.  These  are  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  long  red  ones  being  especially  fre- 
quent radiating  from  the  periphery  of  white 
disks  or  "shields"  usually  in  alternation  with 
eagle-tail  feathers.  They  also  appear  in  what 
seem  to  be  prayer-sticks  of  various  sorts,  and 
frequently  in  headdresses  of  anthropomorphic 
figures.  In  a  few  cases  they  depend  from  the 
lower  edge  of  basebands. 

Parrot  feathers  are  used  today  in  a  variety 
of  ways  by  all  Pueblo  groups,  although  their 
frequency  is  limited  by  the  small  supply  avail- 
able.113 One  of  the  most  highly  valued  gifts 
that  a  white  visitor  can  bestow  upon  a  Pueblo 

100Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  20,  p.  82;  pi.  31,  p.  92;  pi.  34, 
p.  95;  pi.  38,  p.  100;  pi.  63,  p.  105.  No  importance  seems 
to  be  given  to  color. 

110  White,  1942,  figs.  13-21. 

111  White,  1932b,  figs.  3-10. 

112  See  figure  9,  j,  v,  y,  z.  There  are  some  others  of 
only  slightly  different  character:  red  with  black  tip, 
figure  9,  a;  blue  with  black  shaft,  figure  9,  u;  yellow 
with  black  tip,  figure  9,  q. 

113  Stephen,  1936,  p.  166. 

114  Hargrave,  1933b,  p.  59. 

U5  Espejo's  parry  found  live  parrots  among  the 
Queres.  See  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  1586,  p.  174.  Hak- 
luyt,  1903-05,  p.  179.  Coleccion  de  Docmnetitos  In- 
editos,  vol.  15,  pp.  115,  178.  Hodge,  1928,  p.  26;  and 
p.  81,  herein.  Luxan  also  reported  them  in  the 
Yavapai  country  of  Arizona.  Hammond  and  Rey, 
1929,  p.  106.  Parrot  burials  were  found  at  Wupatki,  a 
Pueblo  III  site  in  the  Little  Colorado  drainage,  of 
which  three  were  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  macaw 
(Ara  macao)  and  one  was  the  thick-billed  parrot 
(Rhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha) .  Hargrave,  1933a,  pp. 
23-26.  Four  of  the  former  species  were  also  found  in 
the  Winona  area  near  Flagstaff  from  ruins  of  the 
eleventh-twelfth  centuries.  McGregor,  1941,  p.  258. 
Dr.  J.  O.  Brew  encountered  a  live  parrot  in  a  cage  at 
Zuni,  which  addressed  all  and  sundry  passers-by  stri- 


Indian  is  a  collection  of  parrot  feathers,  since 
the  birds  are  not  native  in  the  Southwest  ex- 
cept for  one  species  (Rhynchopsitta  pachy- 
rhyncha), a  rather  small  green  bird  that  occurs 
in  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.114  It  is  known,  however,  that  parrots 
or  macaws  were  possessed  by  the  Pueblos  in 
pre-Spanish  times,  and  they  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  trade  from  Mexico,115  a 
traffic  now  legally  prohibited. 

At  most  of  the  modern  villages  parrot  feath- 
ers are  used  on  a  variety  of  masks,  costumes, 
and  prayer-sticks.116  As  with  other  feathers, 
their  symbolism  seems  to  be  the  general  one 
of  carrying  prayers  to  the  supernatural,  but 
they  also  possess  several  specific  powers,  "to 
make  the  clouds  come,"  117  to  represent  the 
nadir,  the  region  of  all  colors,118  etc.  It  is  un- 
safe to  assume  unreservedly,  however,  that 
the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  feathers  in  the  murals 
are  those  of  the  parrot  or  the  macaw,  since 
they  may  equally  well  represent  feathers  of 
like  colors  from  other  birds  native  to  the  area. 
Thus,  the  yellow  feathers  could  come  from  the 
yellow  warbler,  yellow-winged  blackbird, 
oriole,  canary,  or  perhaps  other  birds  native 
in  the  area,  which  are  known  to  be  used  to- 
day.119 Likewise,  the  red  feathers  could  have 
belonged  to  cardinal,  woodpecker,120  or  red- 

dently  and  raucously  in  the  Zuni  tongue. 
n"Jemez:  Parsons,  1925a,  p.  112. 

San  Felipe:   White,  1932b,  figs.  3-10. 
Santa  Ana:   White,  1942,  figs.  13-21. 
Zuni:  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  863. 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  20,  p.  82;  pi.  31,  p. 

92;  pi.  34,  p.  95;  pi.  35,  p.  97;  pi.  38, 
p.  100;  pi.  63,  p.  105.  Stephen, 
1936,  pp.  166,  181,  692,  935. 

117  Bunzel,  1932,  pi.  35a,  p.  1012  (Zuni). 

118  Stephen,  1936,  p.  216. 

lwHopi:  Nequatewa,  1946,  p.  16.  Stephen,  1936,  p. 
144  (Hopi  War  God's  prayer-feather);  p.  64  (Hano 
Winter  Solstice  standard);  p.  776  (Hopi  Flute  stand- 
ard); p.  781  (Hopi  tiponi).  Fewkes,  i895d,  p.  437 
(Hopi). 

lsleta:   Parsons,  1932,  p.  274. 

The  wild  canary  feather  is  used  by  the  Hopi  on  the 
tassels  of  wedding  robes,  because  they  "carry  prayers 
for  brightness  and  joy  in  life,"  Nequatewa,  1933,  fig.  4. 

Stephen  (1936,  p.  782)  says  that  the  color  of  the 
yellow  warbler  indicates  that  it  scatters  pollen  and  that 
"when  there  is  plenty  of  rain  there  is  plenty  of  grass 
seeds  and  multitudes  of  yellow  birds  are  seen  eating 
the  seeds  and  scattering  the  life-giving  pollen  over  the 
land." 

'""Stephen,  1936,  pp.  7,  140,  800,  960,  etc. 
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wing,  or  they  could  be  simply  any  feathers 
stained  red,  as  is  sometimes  done  nowadays.121 
The  blue  feathers  also  could  have  come  from 
the  bluebird,  jay,  blue  grosbeak,  or  king- 
fisher.122 


OTHER  FEATHERS 

In  the  Jeddito  murals  there  appear  also  some 
examples  of  feathers  that  are  painted  in  a 
variety  of  checkerboard  or  lattice  patterns. 
They  are  represented  in  figure  9,  f,  i,  s,  and 
all  of  them  are  drawn  with  a  longitudinal  mid- 
rib in  black  crossed  at  right  angles  bv  short 
transverse  black  lines.  Thev  have  either  a 
white  or  red  background,  and  in  two  examples 
the  alternate  squares  are  filled  with  black  to 
form  a  true  checkerboard.  These  devices  do 
not  very  accurately  depict  any  natural  feather, 
but  thev  suggest  those  of  several  birds  that 
are  used  today  in  Pueblo  ceremonials.  Of 
these,  the  most  common  is  probably  the  turkey- 
wing  feather,  which  is  lon<j  and  narrow  with 
thick  black  chevrons  on  a  brownish  or  yellow- 
ish ground,  and  they  are  so  represented  in 
modern  native  drawings.123  Another  possible 
identification  would  be  the  pheasant,124  the 
flicker,  several  of  the  woodpeckers,  or  the 
hawks.125 

There  remain  anions;  the  murals  a  wide 
variety  of  black  and  black-and-white  feathers 

121  Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  63.  Bourke,  1884,  p.  1:5. 
During  our  seasons  of  work  in  the  Hopi  country,  we 
saw  many  instances  of  the  use  of  chicken  feathers, 
dved  red  and  green,  on  ceremonial  costumes. 

1:2  Hopi:  Fewkes,  1895,  p.  437.  Stephen,  1936,  pp. 
753,  791,  885,  962,  etc. 

Zuni:  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  660. 

I  si  eta:   Parsons,  1932,  p.  274. 

Four  Hopi  informants  at  Awatovi  agreed  that  they 
were  bluebird.  The  bluebird  is  the  rain  bird,  "his  crv 
is  heard  when  the  rain  comes"  (Stephen,  1936,  p.  791). 

123  Hopi:  Earle    and    Kennard,     1938,    pi.    25 

(Corn  kachina). 
Santa  Ana:   White,  1942,  pis.  13-21. 
Zuni:  Bunzel,   1932,   pi.   33,   d\  p.    1007. 

124  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  28. 

^Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1065,  where  thev  are  "for  the 
rain"  at  Zuni.  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  14.  White, 
1942,  figs.  13-21. 

Four  Hopi  informants  at  Awatovi  identified  the 
feather  in  figure  9,  .r,  as  that  of  a  sparrow  hawk,  and 
another  one  closely  similar  as  that  of  a  rock  wren. 

^Stephen,  1936,  p.  801  (magpie  and  blackbird  on 
Flute  tiponi);  p.  962  (magpie  on  altar  at  Wuwuchim); 
p.  826  (raven  in  death  exorcism);  p.  95  (raven  on  war 


that  could  be  tentatively  identified  with  any 
of  several  native  birds.  Some  must  almost  cer- 
tainly represent  either  the  magpie  or  the  road- 
runner,  whose  wing  feathers  strongly  suggest 
those  shown  in  figure  9,  hh,  or  perhaps  the 
crow,  raven,  blackbird,  or  phainopepla  (silky 
flycatcher),  most  of  which  are  used  today  by 
the  Hopi  1-°  and  other  Pueblo  peoples. 

The  roadrunner  is  regarded  by  the  Hopi  as 
an  exemplar  of  speed,  and  his  feathers  are  be- 
lieved to  produce  fleetness  in  any  one  to  whom 
they  are  attached.127  The  raven  evidently 
connotes  death,  for  in  the  Hopi  War  dance,  its 
presence  is  said  to  imply  that  it  will  feed  upon 
enemies  to  be  slain  by  the  warriors,128  and 
those  persons  who  carry  out  a  burial  are  later 
exorcised  with  the  feather  of  a  raven.129 

The  long  plain-white  feather  shown  in 
figure  9,  riV  was  identified  bv  four  Hopi  in- 
formants as  that  of  a  white  duck.  Duck 
feathers  are  used  by  the  Hopi  in  many  ways 
and  in  different  ceremonies,130  as  they  are 
at  Zuni,131  Isleta,132  Laguna,133  and  most  other 
villages.134 

As  usual,  the  significance  of  the  duck  feather 
has  to  do  with  rain,  and  it  is  said  to  be  used  by 
the  Hopi  "because  ducks  swim  in  ponds  of 


after  rain,"  13B  and  at  Zuf 


and 


water  . 

Santo  Domingo 137  the  kachinas  turn  into 
ducks  and  fly  away  following  their  appear- 
ance at  a  ceremony.   It  is  of  interest  to  note, 

dance  standard);  fig.  156  (raven  on  kachina  mask);  p. 
251  (crow  on  kachina  mask);  p.  529  (crow  on  Niman 
aitar). 

Four  Hopi  informants  at  Awatovi  identified  the 
feathers  in  figure  9,  hh,  as  that  of  a  roadrunner  and 
figure  9.  v,  as  that  of  the  magpie. 

Bandelier  (1890-92,  p.  296)  says  that  in  the  Rio 
Grande  plumes  of  owl,  crow,  and  woodpecker  are 
dreaded  implements  of  evil  magic. 

127  Stephen,  1936,  p.  950. 

125  Stephen,  1936,  p.  95. 

^Stephen,  1936,  p.  826. 

130  Stephen,  1936,  p.  397  (on  praver-stick  for  spring 
kachina  dance);  pp.  625,  673,  685  (on  Snake-Antelope 
prayer-sticks) ;  p.  782  (on  Flute  prayer-stick);  p.  534 
(on  circlet  used  at  Niman);  p.  802  (on  circlet  for 
Summer  Flute  ceremony);  p.  607  (on  Antelope  altar). 

131  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  276,  954. 

132  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  373,  586,  728. 

133  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  276,  954. 
131  Parsons,  1939,  p.  275. 

135  Stephen,  1936,  p.  782. 

138  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  174,  201-02. 

137  White,  1935,  p.  175. 
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however,  that  duck  feathers  appear  not  to  be 
worn  bv  the  Duck  Kachina  himself  in  the 
Hopi  villages  —  at  least  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  principal  descriptions  as  pub- 
lished.138 

Other  small  white  feathers  may  be  the 
downy  feathers  from  a  wide  variety  of  birds, 
and  are  used  in  many  ways  and  with  diver- 
gent symbolism.  For  example,  the  downy 
ea^le  feather  on  the  Agave  society  helmet  at 
the  Hopi  Wuwuchim  represents  snow; 13D 
hawk  down  is  used  at  Zuhi  on  the  faces  of 
warriors  as  symbolic  of  the  clouds,140  and 
downy  feathers  are  used  at  other  villages  for 
similar  purposes.141 

There  still  remain  a  number  of  feathers  that 
pretty  well  defy  identification,  such  as  those 
shown  in  figure  9,  c,  g,  77,  r,  t,  bb,  cc,  dd,  ee, 
and  others.  Some  of  these  may  have  been 
meant  to  represent  specific  feathers  or  they 
may  only  be  schematized  designs  suggestive  of 
feathers  in  general.  In  either  case  they  are  of 
no  evidentiary  value  to  this  inquiry,  since  thev 
are  not  identifiable  with  any  particular  cere- 
mony or  any  recognizable  ritual  symbolism. 

In  several  instances  a  device  appears  whose 
identity  at  first  glance  is  not  obvious.  This  is 
exemplified  bv  what  appear  to  be  bifurcated 
tassels  at  the  extreme  left  end  of  the  painting 
in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5  142  and  at 
the  extreme  risjht  end  of  the  painting  in  Test 
14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2.143  These 
are  probably  intended  to  be  feathers  split 
alone;  the  shaft,  a  practice  that  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  Hopi. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  subject  of  feathers, 
however,  without  some  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  certain  other  Pueblo  decorative  devices, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  that  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  feathers.  As  might  be  suspected. 
Dr.  Fewkes  leads  the  field  in  this  pursuit,  and 


133 Stephen,  1936,  pp.  2:10-21,  469-81;  figs.  135,  136, 
260,  261,  263,  265,  266.  Fewkes,  18971!,  pp.  299-300; 
figs.  4^-46;  1903,  p.  78;  pi.  15. 

139  Stephen,  1936,  p.  975. 

""Stephen,  1940,  p.  212. 

111  Parsons,  1939,  p.  832  (Buffalo  dance  at  Tesuque), 
p.  840  (Buffalo  dance  at  Taos). 

'"Figure  71,  a. 

'"Figure  52,  a. 

"'Fewkes.  1898a,  p.  9;  18986,  pi.  143,  /?;  p.  690; 
fig-  274- 


he  has  found  many  supposed  feather  symbols, 
especially  on  Sikyatki  pottery.  While  it 
would  be  supererrogatory  to  repeat  or  sum- 
marize Dr.  Fewkes'  writings  on  the  subject,  it 
may  be  useful  to  point  out  certain  features  in 
the  murals  that  are  closely  similar  to  what  he 
has  elsewhere  identified  as  feathers.  A  series 
of  black  triangles  arising  from  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  or  a  disk  are  said  bv  Fewkes 
to  be  feathers,  for  example,  and  are  illustrated 
by  the  central  circular  device  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  11  (fig.  49,  17), 
Right  Wall  Designs  12  (fig.  48,  a)  and  16  (fig. 
59,  b).  The  former  of  these  occurrences  is 
almost  exactly  like  that  painted  around  the 
orifice  of  a  Sikyatki  bowl  illustrated  by 
Fewkes.144  Another  device,  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  fret  or  involute,  the  terminal 
member  of  which  is  embellished  with  three  or 
four  elongated  triangles  extending;  inward  to 
the  center  of  the  involute,  is  designated  as  the 
symbol  of  wing  feathers.145  An  example  oc- 
curs in  Test  14.  Room  3,  Front  Wall  A  De- 
sign 4  (fig.  48,  b).  Instances  of  other  conven- 
tions identified  by  Fewkes  as  feathers,  or  wings 
or  tails  of  birds  may  be  recognized  in  the 
mural  paintings  of  Layout  Group  III  (2),146 
and  compared  with  the  illustrations  of  Sikyatki 
pottery.147 

Finally,  the  series  of  triangles  with  parallel 
lines  extending  from  their  bases,  that  occur  in 
semi-circular  arrangement  in  the  paintings  in 
Room  218,  Front  Wall  Designs  1  r  (fig.  42,  b), 
12  (fig.  42,  c),  and  14  (fig.  42,  a),  and  singly 
on  Front  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  44,  c),  are  almost 
exactly  like  devices  illustrated  bv  Fewkes  and 
designated  as  feathers.143 

Admittedly,  the  preceding  discussion  is  an 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  would 
be  possible  to  construct  a  tabulation  of  all  the 
feathers  used  in  all  the  ritual  paraphernalia  and 

"5Fewkes,  1898a,  p.  9;  1898c,  pis.  145,  b\  147,  a; 
1 50.  f . 

l"  See  figures  48,  a,  b\  49,  a;  59,  a,  b. 

"'Fewkes,  1898c,  pis.  132-58,  inclusive;  1898a,  pp. 
5-8. 

118  Fewkes,  1898c  pi.  153,  a;  p.  697.  In  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  there  is  a  painted  deer  skin 
(Cat.  No.  1 13 17)  that  carries  triangular  devices  with 
f rinse  lines  almost  exactly  like  those  in  Room  218. 
Front  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  44,  c) .  This  specimen  is 
said  to  be  "undoubtcdlv  Comanche  though  collected 
among  the  Pueblos." 
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costume  in  all  the  Pueblo  villages,  but  I  believe 
that  such  research  would  be  only  an  egregious 
forav  into  obscurantism,  and  further  that  it 
would  serve  at  best  only  as  ponderous  emphasis 
of  the  points  that  I  have  attempted  to  make  by 
the  relatively  eclectic  discussion  above.  These 
points  are  that  virtually  all  types  of  available 
feathers  are  used  today  in  Pueblo  ritual  in  a 
wide  range  of  associations,  that  there  is  no 
strictly  observed  limitation  of  particular 
feathers  to  particular  ceremonies,  that  with 
only  a  few  exceptions  there  are  no  absolutely 
prescriptive  feather  requirements  for  most 
masks,  prayer-sticks,  altars,  or  impersonations, 
and  furthermore  that  the  artistic  conventions 
for  the  graphic  depiction  of  feathers  are  very 
elastic.  As  to  the  symbolism  of  feathers,  here 
again  it  mostly  comes  down  to  association  with 
prayers  and  clouds,  perhaps  because,  in  terms 
of  sympathetic  magic,  a  feather  resembles  a 
cloud;  it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  that  gives 
a  bird  the  power  to  soar  into  the  clouds;  and 
it  floats  gently  on  the  wind,  and  so  can  carry 
messages  to  those  Powers  that  control  the 
clouds  and  the  rain.149  All  this  is  fairly  evident 
in  modern  Pueblo  ritual,  and  I  think  that  on 
analogy  we  can  ascribe  the  same  meaning  to 
the  use  of  feathers  in  the  Jeddito  murals,  with- 
out however  being;  able  to  use  them  by  them- 
selves in  associating  particular  mural  designs 
with  specific  ceremonies. 

BIRDS 

It  is  only  a  short  step  from  a  consideration 
of  feathers  to  that  of  the  birds  from  which  the 
feathers  come.  In  general,  we  should  expect 
that  particular  birds  and  their  feathers  would 
be  used  interchangeably  in  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, or  at  least  that  their  ritual  "power"  and 
meaning  would  be  the  same,  on  the  basis  of 
the  widespread  practice  of  using  a  part  for 
the  whole.  Since  we  have  numerous  examples 
of  entire  birds  in  the  murals,  however,  we  can 

1,9  Bandelier  (1890-92,  p.  298)  savs:  "The  feather, 
plume,  or  down  floats  in  the  air,  even  in  a  still  atmos- 
phere, and  is  therefore  to  the  Indian  the  emblem  of 
thought.  A  praver  is  a  thought,  and  often  a  suppressed 
sigh  only,  consequently  the  plume  is  above  all  the 
emblem  of  prayer." 

100  A  modern  Hopi  figurine  of  a  parrot  exhibits  this 
characteristic  beak.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  428,  a. 


consider  independently  the  matter  of  their 
identification  and  significance.  Most  of  the 
birds  are  sufficiently  realistic  to  make  their 
identification  fairly  certain,  and  we  can  con- 
sider them  in  generic  groups. 

PARROTS 

Those  of  the  most  numerous  group  are  un- 
questionably parrots,  as  evidenced  by  their 
possession  of  sharply  curved  beaks  and  red 
and  yellow  feathers.150  There  are  at  least 
eighteen  parrots  depicted  in  the  various  paint- 
ings, nearly  all  of  them  easily  recognizable  on 
the  criteria  just  indicated.  All  have  red  in 
some  part,  usually  in  the  tail,  with  variations 
of  yellow,  white,  black,  and  occasionally  blue. 
All  are  shown  in  profile,  with  long  tail  and 
usually  with  one  wing  extended  vertically 
above  the  back.151  There  are  two  other  birds 
that  may  be  parrots,  though  they  differ  from 
those  already  mentioned.  One  of  them  occurs 
in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  11 
(figs.  11,  d;  49,  a),  where  only  the  inverted 
head  remains  intact.  This  head  is  g^een  with  a 
sharply  recurved  beak.  The  second  doubtful 
example  is  that  in  Room  240,  Front  Wall  De- 
sign 1  (figs.  12,  h;  42,  b),  which  is  highly  con- 
ventionalized but  suggests  a  parrot  by  reason 
of  its  red  and  yellow  body  and  tail,  and  its 
recurved  beak.152 

OTHER  BIRDS 

The  other  genera  of  birds  depicted  are  less 
numerous  than  the  parrots,  which  account  in 
fact  for  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
collection.  There  are  four  examples  of  what 
might  represent  either  the  magpie  (Pica  pica), 
the  phainopepla  {Phainopepla  niteus),  the 
pileatcd  woodpecker  (Ccophloens  pileatiis 
picinus),  or  the  roadrunner  or  chapparal  cock 
(Geococcyx  calif orniamis).  Each  of  these 
birds  is  black  with  prominent  white  markings, 
and  at  least  the  magpie  and  the  roadrunner 
when  in  rlijjhr  show  a  white  crescent  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the   body.    All   except   the 

131  Parrots  occur  in  the  murals  shown  in  figures  n,  a 
(53,  it);  11,  b  (52,  it);  11,  e  (65,  a);  11,  f  (64.  a)  11,  j 
(48,  b);  12,  j,  three  examples  (81,  a,  b);  12,  b  (So,  a); 
12,  e  (6S,  c);  12,  i  (40.  c);  12,  j  (66,  a);  12,  /  (70,  ir); 
12,  in  (06.  d);  and  47,  d,  tail  onlv;  84,  17,  tail  only,  56,  a, 
two  examples. 

lr,=  That  it  may  be  the  Horned  Serpent  is  also  pos- 
sible.   See  p.  215. 
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magpie  have  crests,  those  of  the  roadrunner 
and  the  woodpecker  being  double. 

Since  all  four  examples  in  the  murals  dis- 
play crests,  one  single  and  three  double,  we 
may  by  this  feature  identify  one  of  them  as 
phainopepla  and  three  as  roadrunners  or  wood- 
peckers.153 

Three  small  and  rather  simplified  birds  ap- 
pear in  the  lower  band  of  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs.  12,  f;  60,  a,  /;),  one 
beincr  white,  one  black,  and  one  white  with 
black  markings.  In  general  contour,  these 
suggest  swallows  or  swifts,  but  actually  many 
other  birds  would  appear  thus  in  flight  and  we 
can  hardly  infer  any  generic  identification.   A 


drawing  by  Stephen,  however,  of  a  wall  paint- 
ing for  the  Powamu  ceremony  at  Walpi  in 
1893  shows  two  birds,  identified  as  swallows, 
and  very  much  like  ours.154 

The  two  small  black  birds  perched  among 
the  prayer-feathers  of  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  B  Design  12  (figs.  1 1,  /;  82,  b),  are  prob- 
lematical, since  their  only  definite  character- 
istics are  their  red  tails,  their  black  heads, 
bodies,  and  outstretched,  back-swept  wings 
with  individually  indicated  feathers.  To  some 
extent  these  creatures  suggest  the  Thunder 
Bird  of  the  Northwest  Coast  and  the  Plains, 
but  the  symbol  as  used  by  the  Pueblos  is  not 
thought  to  be  related  thereto.155   A  very  simi- 


Figure  1 1 
Illustrations  of  Birds  Portrayed  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings.  Others  are  shown  in  figure  12  (see  pages 
1 83—89) .  These  birds  should  be  compared  with  similar  ones  painted  on  contemporary  Jeddito  pottery,  selections 
from  which  are  illustrated  in  figure  12.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  various  styles  used  to  depict 
feathers  in  the  mural  paintings,  as  shown  in  figures  9,  13,  and  14,  as  well  as  on  contemporary  pottery,  as  shown 
in  figure  10. 

a,  b,  e,  f,  j,  Almost  certainly  parrots,  and  d  may  also  be  one  (see  page  183). 
1,  Resembles  a  jav  (see  page  188). 
k.  Probably  a  roadrunner  (see  pages  183-84). 
/,  Suggests  the  Thunder  Bird  (see  page  184). 
m,  Probably  some  form  of  falcon  (see  page  188). 
c,  g,  /;,  Not  identified. 

Provenience 

Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  4 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 
Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1 1 
Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  3 
Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1 1 
Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  A  Design  4 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  4 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  12 
,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 


a,  Awatovi, 

Test 

'4' 

b,  Awatovi 

Test 

'4- 

c,  Awatovi, 

Test 

>4- 

d,  Awatovi 

Test 

1 4- 

e,  Awatovi, 

Test 

'4. 

f,  Awatovi, 

Test 

'4^ 

g,  Awatovi 

Test 

'4i 

h,  Awatovi 

Test 

'4* 

i,  Awatovi, 

Test 

4- 

j.  Awatovi, 

Test 

4. 

k,  Awatovi 

Test 

'4. 

/,  Awatovi, 

Test 

4. 

m,  Awatov 

,  Test 

'4 

53 These  birds  occur  in  figures  11,  b  (52,  a);  47,  e; 
56,  a.  Although  two  green  birds  painted  on  the  wall  of 
Nashabki  kiva  at  Walpi  for  the  Powamu  ceremony  in 
1893,  and  displaying  double  topknots,  were  said  to  be 
javs.   Stephen,  1936,  fig.  146. 

1M  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  146. 

On  the  Oraibi  Blue  Flute  altar  three  solid  black 
birds,  almost  exactly  like  the  one  in  Test  4,  were 
painted  on  a  board  at  the  top,  but  they  are  not  identi- 
fied. Fewkes.  1895b,  pi.  1.  Dorsey,  1903,  p.  124.  The 
Flute  altar  at  Shipaulovi,  on  the  contrary,  was  very 
different,  and  had  no  birds.  Fewkes,  1895b,  pi.  2.   But, 


where  a  figure  very  closely  like  the  striped  one  in  Test 
4  occurs  above  the  altar  of  the  Ne  wekwe  (Galaxy) 
fraternity  at  Zufii,  it  is  said  to  be  a  bat.  "If  a  man  sees 
a  bat  when  he  is  on  his  way  at  night  to  plant  prayer 
plumes,  he  is  happy,  for  he  knows  that  in  four  days 
there  will  be  much  rain."  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  104; 
p.  432. 

Cushing  said  that  at  Zufii  the  swallow  is  emblematic 
of  summer  rains.  Cushing,  1882,  p.  78. 

lr"r' Mera,  1935.  Dr.  Mera  adds  the  interesting  note 
that  the  design  as  used  on  Navaho  silver  was  intro- 
duced bv  the  Harvey  Company. 
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Jar  bird  appears  on  a  bowl  from  Chevlon,  but 
without  identification,150  and  another  on  a 
bowl  from  Four  Mile  ruin.157  Jim  Kewanwy- 
tewa  said  the  ones  at  Awatovi  were  humming- 
birds, but  an  almost  identical  one  on  the  "clan 
signature"  rock  at  Oakley  Springs,  Arizona, 
has  been  called  an  ea^le.158 


Two  such  birds,  shown  upside  down,  are 
painted  on  the  vertical  slats  of  the  altar  of  the 
Knife  society  at  Sia,ir,;'  and  one  was  found  on 
a  medicine  bowl  of  Glaze  V  (seventeenth 
century)  at  Pecos.160 

The  rather  squat  gray  bird  with  double  top- 
knot depicted  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall 


Red 
Yellow 


Blue 
Gray 


Green        iH 
fciM  Black  Hi 

Figure  11 


White 
Unpainted   IW&fil 


"Fewkes,  1904,  pp.  77-78;  fig.  33. 
m  Fewkes,  1904,  fig.  93. 
1MColton,  1 93 1,  fig.  1;  1946,  fig.  2. 


'Stevenson,  1894,  pi.  22. 

'Kidder  and  Shepard,  1936,  p.  275;  fig.  236,  c. 
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Design  6  (fi°'S.  13,  g;  56,  a)  might  be  a  king- 
fisher, which  is  mostly  bluish-gray  and  white, 
with  a  prominent  crest.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  snipe,  as  that  bird  is 
sometimes  portrayed  in  modern  Hopi  ritual 
painting.  A  study  of  the  variations  in  snipe 
portraiture  is  illuminating,  however,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  lack  of  constancy  of  detail  in 
Pueblo  decoration,  and  of  the  danger  of  as- 
suming a  standard  from  two  few  examples. 
In  several  modern  instances  the  snipe  is  drawn 
as  a  short,  stocky  bird,  white  or  gray  with 
black  outlines,  covered  with  black  dots  or 
short  dashes,  and  with  one  broad  wing  raised 
almost  vertically. JG1  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  occur  with  two  narrow  wings  upraised,102 
or  entirely  without  wings.1'53  It  may  also  be 
rendered  plain  white  with  one  wing,104  or 
solid  black  with  two  upraised  wings.1'''"'  Finally 
in  one  grandiose  presentation  it  appears  with 


green  head  and  neck,  black  body  with  white 
outlines  and  white  dashes  upon  it,  legs,  eye, 
and  one  large  wing  white.100  It  can  thus  be 
seen  that  fine  feathers  do  not  always  make  the 
same  bird,  and  that  things  may  not  be  exactly 
what  they  seem. 

Another  all-white  bird  is  the  one  in  Test  14, 
Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs.  11,  g;  65, 
c)  whose  characteristics,  beyond  that  of  color, 
are  too  indeterminate  for  identification.  Few 
Southwestern  birds  are  completely  white,  with 
black  legs  and  bill,  but  the  white-tailed  ptar- 
migan (Lagopus  leucurus),  and  the  snowy 
egret  (Egretta  thula.  breivstcri)  are  among 
them.  Just  possibly  one  of  these  birds  is  the 
prototype  of  the  wall  painting  in  question. 

The  white  bird's  head  with  long  thick  beak, 
and  green  patch  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  that 
appears  inverted  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  B  Design  1 1  (figs.  1 1,  Id;  49,  a),  strongly 


Figure  12 
Illustrations  of  Birds  Portrayed  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings.   Others  are  shown  in  figure  11   (see  pages 
183-89).  These  birds  should  be  compared  with  similar  ones  painted  on  contemporary  Jeddito  potterv,  selections 
from  which  are  illustrated  in  figure   11.    Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  various  styles  used  to  depict 
feathers  in  the  mural  paintings,  as  shown  in  figures  0,  13,  and  14. 
a,  b,  e,  i,  j,  1,  hi,  and  possibly  rf,  Parrots  (see  page  183). 
h.  May  be  a  parrot  or  perhaps  the  Great  Serpent  (see  pages  183,  215). 

f,  May  be  swallows  (see  page  1S4). 

g.  May  be  a  kingfisher  or  a  snipe  (see  pages  185-86). 
c,  k,  Unidentified. 

Provenience 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  3 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  5 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  7S8,  Right  Wall  Design  4 

e,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

f,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

g,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
/.'.  Awatovi,  Room  240,  Front  Wall  Design  1 

i,  Awatovi,  Room  21S,  Front  Wall  Design  21 

7,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9 

k,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Front  Wall  Design  1 

/,  Awatovi,  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  1 

m,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  3 


101  Stephen,  1956,  fig.  145,  as  painted  on  a  kiva  wall 
at  Walpi  for  Powamu.  Fewkes,  1901a,  pi.  6,  as  painted 
on  the  Owakul  altar  at  Sichomovi.  Stephen,  1 93*5,  pp. 
308-09,  pis.  10,  11.  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1893,  pi.  1,  as 
painted  on  the  Water  Serpent  screen.  The  latter  is 
called  a  sandpiper  by  Titiev,  1944,  p.  123. 

''"Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  27.  Stephen,  1936,  pis.  10,  11,  as 
painted  on  Water  Serpent  screens. 


"'"Stephen,  1936,  pis.  10,  11.  Fewkes  and  Stephen, 
1893,  pi.  1,  on  Water  Serpent  screens. 

""  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  144,  a;  146,  as  painted  on  a 
kiva  wall  for  Powamu  at  Walpi. 

ie'~  Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  27. 

,M  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  126,  as  painted  on  kiva  wall  at 
Walpi  for  Powamu. 
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suggests  the  profile  of  the  wood  ibis  (Mycteria 
americana). 

The  small  black  bird  in  Room  788,  Front 
Wall  Design  1  (figs.  12,  k;  82,  a),  is  hardly 
more  than  a  generalized  convention  and  defies 
identification,  as  does  the  bird  in  Room  788, 
Right  Wall  Design  4  (figs.  12,  d;  79,  a).  The 
example  in  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  5 
(figs.  12,  c\  71,  b),  resembles  a  parrot  in  plum- 
age, but  has  a  triple  topknot  and  a  short 
straight  beak.  In  fact,  the  head  is  rather  mam- 
malian in  contour,  and  I  hazard  no  guess  as 
to  its  ancestry. 

In  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
(figs.  1 1,  c;  65,  a),  there  stands  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  anthropomorphic  figure  at  the  left,  a 
very  elaborate  creature  with  a  tail  and  a  wing 
of  conventionalized  feathers,  but  with  legs 
and  feet  suggestive  of  a  mammal  or  a  reptile. 
Unfortunately,  the  head  is  missing.  Not  only 
does  the  combination  of  bird-like  and  mam- 
malian-reptilian features  suggest  extreme  mis- 
cegenation, but  in  the  tail  there  appears  one 
eagle-tail  feather  in  intimate  association  with 
others  that  must  be  those  of  parrot,  bluebird, 
or  jay. 

There  is,  however,  roosting;  on  the  wrist  of 
the  same  anthropomorphic  figure,  a  more 
plausible  example  of  a  jay.  At  least  it  has  a 
blue  body,  black  tail  and  head,  and  white 
markings  (fig.  11,/).  Though  no  jay  is  colored 
exactly  like  this,  several  local  species  do  have 
those  same  colors  in  slightly  different  arrange- 
ment, for  example  the  Arizona  jay  (Aphelo- 
coma  sieberi)  and  Steller's  jay  (Cyanocitta 
stelleri),  though  the  latter  has  a  crest. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  appearing 
in  the  Jeddito  mural  paintings  is  that  in  Test 
14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs.  1 1,  m; 
89,  d).  This  is  depicted  with  widely  out- 
stretched wings  on  either  side  of  a  central 
body,  the  head  being  missing.  Wings  and 
body  alike  are  painted  in  a  neat  checkerboard 
pattern  of  yellow  and  black.  One  cannot  cer- 
tainly identify  the  species,  but  it  appears  to 
resemble  a  hawk  or  falcon  of  some  sort.    An 

""Hough,  1903,  pi.  89. 

M"  Fewkes,  1898c  pp.  682-98;  1904,  pp.  73-81,  146- 
48.  See  also  iMera,  1937. 

189  Fewkes,  1898c  pis.  138-57. 

170  Examples  are  shown  in  the  following:  Stephen, 
1936,  p.  217  (undifferentiated  bird);  p.  296;  fig.  172, 
c,  d  (duck);  fig.  107  (crane);  fig.  203,  pi.  3  (snipe). 
Stirling,    1942,  p.   119,  pi.  4,   2    (turkey).    Titiev  and 


interesting  circumstance  with  relation  to  this 
bird,  however,  is  the  fact  of  the  discovery  by 
Hough,  almost  forty  years  prior  to  our  excava- 
tions, of  a  closely  similar  bird  painted  on  the 
wall  of  a  kiva  at  Kawaika-a.167  In  our  own 
investigations,  we  were  unable  to  identify  the 
particular  kiva  excavated  by  Hough. 

CONVENTIONALIZED   BIRDS 

Beyond  the  obvious  birds  in  the  Jeddito 
murals,  there  is  the  possible  occurrence  of 
conventionalized,  non-realistic  birds,  especially 
in  the  intricate  geometric  "Sikyatki"  designs 
of  Layout  Group  III  (2).  There  are  unques- 
tionably stylized  wings  and  tails  in  these  de- 
signs, some  of  which  may  be  thought  of  as 
standing  for  complete  birds,  though  the  generic 
identity  of  the  birds  would  in  most  cases  be 
impossible  to  determine.  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  very  fully  by  Dr.  Fewkes  with 
reference  to  Sikyatki  pottery,  and,  since  essen- 
tially the  same  details  occur  here,  we  need  not 
elaborate  further  on  his  comments,  fanciful 
as  some  of  them  may  seem.168 

A  possible  bird  convention  may  also  occur 
in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  13  (fig.  44, 
b).  Here,  the  central  rectangle  may  represent 
the  body,  the  two  outcurved  "horns"  the  head, 
the  long;  slender  triangles  the  tail,  and  the 
diagonal  extensions  on  either  side  the  wine's. 
At  least  it  seems  to  be  in  the  same  tradition  as 
many  of  the  conventions  on  Sikyatki  pottery 
identified  as  birds  by  Fewkes.169 

BIRD   FOOTPRINTS 

Though  very  few  instances  of  possible  bird 
footprints  occur  in  the  Jeddito  murals,  it  may 
be  worthwhile  to  summarize  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  usually  represented  in  Pueblo 
decoration.  The  most  common  as  well  as  the 
most  graphic  device  is  that  of  three  short  lines 
meeting;  at  an  apex  and  diverging  at  about  300 
from  each  other.  This  looks  very  much  like 
an  actual  three-toed  bird  track,  or  like  a 
simplified  projectile  point.170 

Wallis,  1945,  pi.  14  (crow).  Colton,  1949,  fig.  20 
(bird).  In  one  instance,  however,  the  same  device  as 
used  on  the  Walpi  snake  kilt,  was  regarded  as  a  frog 
track.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  355;  pi.  19.  A  variation  is  re- 
ported from  Zuni,  in  the  form  of  an  X,  said  to  repre- 
sent the  footprint  of  the  chapparal  cock,  whose  tracks 
point  both  ways,  and  who  is  therefore  useful  in  war- 
fare because  the  enemy  can't  follow  him.  Stevenson, 
1904,  p.  582. 
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Among  the  possible  bird-track  symbols  in 
the  Jeddito  murals  are  the  crescent-and-dot 
devices  that  appear  above  some  of  the  mound- 
shaped  ears  of  maize  that  rest  upon  the  base- 
bands of  several  paintings.  These  could  easily 
be  metamorphosed  into  footprints  by  con- 
necting the  dot  to  the  center  of  the  crescent. 
The  same  thing  appears  on  a  snake  painted  on 
a  kiva  wall  at  Kawaika-a,171  where  it  alternates 
with  pairs  of  parallel  dashes,  the  whole  design 
being  closelv  similar  to  the  decoration  on 
modern  Hopi  Snake  kilts,  where  a  three-toed 
track  is  painted  homologously  to  the  crescent- 
and-dot  device  at  Kawaika-a.172  What  may  be 
an  instance  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  incised 
design  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1  A,173 
although  it  is  elsewhere  suggested  that  this 
design  mav  have  been  of  European  execution, 
due  to  its  resemblance  to  an  anchor.174 

SYMBOLISM   OF  BIRDS 

In  addition  to  the  symbolism  attached  to 
various  feathers  as  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section,  birds  as  such  also  possess  symbolism 
in  modern  Pueblo  ritual.  They  are  used  for 
example  as  representatives  of  the  cardinal  di- 
rections, but  this  symbolism  is  apparently  not 
constant,  even  within  a  given  village.  Stephen 
says  that  in  the  Niman  kachina  ceremony  at 
Walpi  the  directional  allocation  is  as  follows: 
northwest,  oriole;  southwest,  Arctic  bluebird; 
southeast,  parakeet  or  macaw;  northeast, 
magpie;  zenith,  yellow  wing  blackbird  or 
crow;  nadir,  "all  sacred  birds." 175  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  writer  is  authority  for 
the  report  of  a  very  different  allocation  at  the 
Walpi  Wuwuehim:  northwest,  yellow-wing 
blackbird  or  yellow  warbler;  southwest,  moun- 
tain jay  or  bluebird;  southeast,  red-shaft  wood- 
pecker or  robin;  northeast,  magpie;  zenith, 
crow;  nadir,  whippoorwill  or  rock  wren.176 
At  Zuhi  the  direction  birds  have  been  reported 

171  Figure  51,  e. 

173  This  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  on  pages  2 14- 
15.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Dockstader  informs  me  that 
prior  to  about  1900  these  bird-tracks  on  Hopi  kilts 
were  not  alwavs  angular,  but  sometimes  had  the  outer 
toes  curved  in  a  crescentic  form. 

173  Figure  92,  d. 

"'See  p.  314. 

175  Stephen,  1936,  p.  517. 

I79Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  p.  220.    And  in  still 


as  follows:  north,  long-tailed  chat;  west,  long;- 
crested  jay;  south,  macaw;  east,  spurred  tow- 
hee;  zenith,  purple  martin  or  eagle;  nadir, 
painted  bunting.177  Without  further  elabo- 
ration, it  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  fixed 
symbolic  association  of  particular  birds  with 
particular  concepts,  except  perhaps  on  the 
basis  of  color,  and  in  most  ceremonies  many 
kinds  seem  to  be  represented.  For  example,  at 
both  the  Hopi  Soyal  and  Powamu  ceremonies 
at  least  the  hawk,  chicken,  snipe,  and  owl 
were  used,178  but  the  absence  of  uniformity 
in  executing  the  drawings  of  birds  is  indi- 
cated by  a  remark  made  by  Stephen  regarding 
the  painting  of  the  Water  Serpent  screen  at 
Walpi,  where  he  reports  that  in  painting  the 
snipe  designs,  "it  was  possible  for  each  one  to 
finish  these  according  to  his  own  fancy.  The 
general  outline  was  approximately  followed, 
but  if  one  was  not  assured,  he  never  would 
guess  that  all  those  differenr  forms  of  birds 
were  designed  to  be  the  same,  the  snipe."  179 

PRAYER-STICKS  OR  PAHOS 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  birds  or  bird  skins 
in  ceremonial  paraphernalia  and  of  isolated 
feathers  as  such,  feathers  comprise  the  signifi- 
cant ritual  element  in  several  other  items,  of 
which  the  most  numerous  and  important  are 
praver-sticks,  or  in  the  Hopi  language  pahos. 
Pahos  are  made  at  all  the  Pueblo  villages,  and 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  are  always  composed 
of  one  or  more  feathers  attached  to  some  small 
object  such  as  a  piece  of  string,  a  long  stick, 
two  short  sticks,  a  small  cylinder,  annulet,  or 
the  like.  The  feathers  used,  the  decoration  of 
the  sticks,  the  arrangement,  and  disposition 
of  the  pahos  vary  widely,  but  it  can  be  said 
with  assurance  that  no  Pueblo  ceremony  could 
be  effective  without  the  use  of  pahos  in  some 
form. 

It  would  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  we  did 

another  report  of  this  very  same  ceremony  Stephen 
assigns  the  whippoorwill  to  the  northeast,  the  black- 
bird to  the  zenith,  and  the  white-wing  blackbird  to  the 
nadir,  although  he  admits  that  he  is  "very  uncertain." 
Stephen,  1936,  p.  962.  And  on  the  Flute  altar  he  reports 
an  arrangement  still  slightly  different.  Stephen,  1936, 
fig.  410. 

177  Stevenson,  1915,  pp.  72,  89. 

178Fewkes,  1903,  p.  25. 

""Stephen,  1936,  pp.  308-09. 
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not  find  some  representations  of  pahos  in  the 
Jeddito  murals.  They  do  in  fact  appear,  al- 
though not  in  great  numbers.  Since  the  murals 
themselves  were,  however,  probably  only 
parts  of  the  trappings  that  accompanied  the 
ceremonials  of  their  time,  it  is  very  likely  that 
actual  pahos  were  extensively  used  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  Those  painted  devices  that 
almost  certainly  do  represent  pahos  occur  in 
various  forms  and  we  will  consider  them  ac- 
cording to  a  convenient  morphological  group- 
ing. 


DOUBLE   PRAYER-STICKS 

Probably  the  most  ubiquitous  type  in  use 
today  is  the  "double"  paho,  which  is  made  up 
of  two  short  painted  and  rounded  sticks,  a  few 
inches  in  length,  tied  side-by-side,  to  which 
are  attached  various  kinds  of  feathers  as  well 
sometimes  as  pine  needles,  grass,  corn  husk, 
strings,  or  other  small  objects.  Merely  to  list 
the  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  these  double  pahos  that  have  been  published 
would  consume  many  pages,  and  for  our  pur- 
poses would  be  valueless  except  as  indicative 
of  the  fact  of  their  use  in  virtually  every  rec- 


orded Pueblo  ceremony.  Furthermore,  while 
the  double  pahos  differ  morphologically  in 
different  ceremonies  and  at  different  villages, 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  them  here  would 
fail  to  advance  our  analysis  of  the  mural  paint- 
ings, since  the  examples  of  double  pahos  therein 
are  few  and  pretty  well  generalized.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  occur  only  four,  or  pos- 
sibly five,  examples  in  two  different  designs. 
Two,  which  are  very  closely  similar,  appear 
in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  9  (figs. 
13,  c;  73,  j).  These  show  very  clearly  the  two 
parallel  sticks,  each  bluntly  rounded  at  one 
end,  pointed  at  the  other,  tied  together  with 
two  or  three  loops  of  string,  and  embellished 
with  two  small  feathers.  In  each  instance  the 
sticks  are  colored  red,  with  blue  tips;  of  the 
two  feathers  on  one  pair  of  sticks,  one  is  blue 
'  and  the  other  orange  with  black  tip;  of  those 
on  the  other  pair,  one  is  blue  and  the  second 
black  with  white  tip. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  feather  identifi- 
cations in  a  preceding  section,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  genera  of 
birds  from  which  these  feathers  came.  But  an 
analysis  of  the  published  descriptions  of  mod- 
ern  prayer-sticks   leads   almost  inevitably  to 


Figure  13 
Prayer-sticks  or  Pahos  Portrayed  in"  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings  (see  pages  189-98).   The  feather  conven- 
tions used  on  these  pahos  should  be  compared  with  those  shown  in  figures  9,  11,  12,  and  14,  as  well  as  with 
those  painted  on  contemparary  pottery,  as  illustrated  in  figure  10. 
c  and  d.  Examples  of  double  pahos  (see  pages  190-92). 
k,  Unidentifiable  object,  possibly  some  form  of  paho  (see  page  196). 
(o,  p),  Annular  pahos;  {q,  r),  probably  cylindrical  (see  pages  196-98). 

Provenience 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  5,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  12 

c,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  9 

d,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

f,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

g,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
h,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9 
i,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3 
j,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3 
k,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

/,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

m,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 1 

n,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

o,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  2 

p,  <7,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3 

r,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  2 
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the  conclusion  that  identification  of  the  feath- 
ers would  not  in  itself  serve  to  associate  a 
given  praver-stick  with  a  particular  ceremony 
or  a  particular  village.  If  any  reliable  interpre- 
tation could  be  made,  it  would  more  probably 
be  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  benefit 
sought  from  the  supernatural  bv  the  maker. 
"He  places  on  his  praver-stick  the  prescribed 
feather  and  orass  emblems  in  accordance  with 
the  kind  of  material  or  other  benefit  that  he 
may  desire.  ...  If  a  Hopi  desires  rain,  he  ties 
on  yellow  bird  or  duck  feather;  a  turkev 
feather  is  tied  to  every  prayer  stick.  For  hot 
weather,  in  order  to  make  a  good  peach  harv- 
est, owl  and  yellow  bird  feathers  are  used. 
For  game  the  feathers  of  turkey  and  yellow 
bird  are  used.  .  .  .  The  feather  of  bluebird 
is  for  snow  and  ice.  .  .  ."  180  Other  examples 
of  double  prayer-sticks  will  serve  further  to 
emphasize  the  variety  that  is  used.  At  the 
Hopi  winter  solstice  ceremony  all  double 
prayer-sticks  are  essentially  alike,  painted  blue- 
green  with  turkey  feather,  pine  needles,  grass, 
and  corn  husk  attached.181  At  the  Tewa  vil- 
lage of  Hano  they  are  similar,  but  painted 
black,182  as  they  are  also  in  the  Agave  society 
of  Walpi.183  Others  at  Walpi,  for  the  Sun, 
are  blue-green,  with  black  tips  and  brown  or 
yellow  facets,  and  having  turkey  and  hawk 
feathers  attached.184  At  the  Oraibi  Soyal, 
however,  double  pahos  are  made  either  black, 
green,  or  green  and  black  "for  the  dead"  or 
according  to  other  informants  "for  the  cloud 
deities."  185 

In  the  Snake  ceremony  at  Mishongnovi, 
double  pahos  have  been  reported  with  one 
stick  green,  one  yellow.186  And  at  Oraibi, 
double  Sun  pahos  are  green  with  two  eagle 
"breath"  feathers.187 

Voth  reports  that  at  the  Oraibi  Marau  light 
blue  double  pahos  are  made  "for  the  Sun"  and 
adds  that  this  is  the  only  ceremony  in  which 
light  blue  sticks  are  used.188 

Almost  all  Hopi  double  prayer-sticks  have 

160  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1271. 

1,1  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  19,  37,  41. 

182  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  23. 

183  Stephen,  1936,  p.  53. 
"'Stephen,  1936,  figs.  37,  c\  54,  a,  b.  Fewkes,  1902a, 


p.  502. 


Dorsev  and  Voth,  1901,  p.  57,  note 


a  small  packet  of  meal  in  a  corn-husk  wrapper 
tied  to  them.  This  is  called  "lunch"  by 
Stephen,189  but  it  apparently  is  absent  from 
Zuiii  prayer-sticks  as  well  as  from  those  of 
Sia  and  Hano.100  On  those  depicted  at  Awa- 
tovi  and  Kawaika-a  there  is  likewise  no  evi- 
dence of  the  meal  packet,  a  fact  that  may  have 
some  slight  evidentiary  value  in  associating 
these  paintings  with  Zufii  or  the  Keresan  or 
Tanoan  villages.  Beyond  this  feature,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  two 
pahos  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design 
9  (figs.  13,  c;  73,  a)  to  relate  them  to  any  par- 
ticular ceremony  or  any  particular  village. 

In  the  mural  in  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall 
Design  2  at  Kawaika-a  (figs.  13,  d;  88,  c), 
there  occur  certainly  two,  and  possibly  five, 
double  pahos  of  the  conventional  type,  painted 
completely  black,  and  apparently  embellished 
with  turkey  feathers.  One,  however,  has  a 
very  interesting  detail  attached  to  its  side,  in 
the  form  of  what  seems  to  be  a  small  immature 
ear  of  maize.  Perhaps  this  is  in  substitution  for 
the  meal  packet.  Fewkes  points  out  that  on 
the  flat  slab  prayer-sticks  carried  by  women 
in  the  Hopi  Flute  and  other  ceremonies  an  ear 
of  corn  is  painted,  or  sometimes  an  actual  ear 
of  corn  is  attached.191  Whatever  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  a  practice,  it  would  seem  likely 
that  we  have  here  a  representation  of  it,  al- 
though I  know  of  no  recorded  instance  in 
which  an  actual  ear  of  corn  is  attached  to  a 
small  double  paho. 

SINGLE  PRAYER-STICKS 

A  second  very  commonly  used  type  of  paho 
is  one  made  from  a  single  rounded  stick,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  to  which  are  attached 
feathers,  grass,  string,  and  other  small  objects. 
These  are  used  today  in  a  bewildering  variety 
in  all  the  Pueblo  villages,  and  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  them  depicted  in  the  mural 
paintings. 


'Dorsev  and  Voth,  1902,  p.  233. 
'Voth,  1912b,  p.  136. 
'Voth,  1912a,  p.  58. 
'Stephen,  1936,  pp.  32,  599. 
'Fewkes,  1897c,  p.  197,  note  1. 
'Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  739. 
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The  simplest  are  the  three  that  occur  in 
Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  11  (figs.  13,  m\ 
89,  c),  apparently  radiating  from  a  central 
disk  in  alternation  with  eagle-tail  feathers. 
Each  of  these  has  a  somewhat  different  com- 
plement of  feathers,  one  bearing  a  magpie  and 
an  unidentifiable  broad  black  feather  with 
white  pointed  tip;  one  a  magpie  and  a  small 
nondescript  black  feather  at  the  extremity, 
with  a  third  white  feather  farther  down  the 
shaft;  and  the  third  a  small  white  and  a  pos- 
sible turkey  feather.  There  is  nothing  suffi- 
ciently distinctiye  about  these  pahos  to  iden- 
tify them  as  belonging  to  any  particular  cere- 
mony or  village. 

In  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  painting  in 
Room  5:8,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  69,  b),  is 
another  paho  similar  to  those  just  mentioned, 
this  time  standing  upright  on  a  small  base.  It 
has  a  probable  turkey  feather  attached  to  its 
tip,  and  two  small  feathers  tied  near  the  base. 
At  the  left  of  this  same  design,  there  is  appar- 
ently another  similar  paho  rising  from  the  top 
of  the  rectangular  device. 

Four  examples  of  a  more  complex  type  oc- 
cur around  the  "shield"  in  Test  14.  Room  3. 
Front  Wall  B  Design  2  (figs.  13,  e,  f;  52,  a). 
Each  of  these  has  a  very  striking  feature  in 
the  notched  terminal  portion,  and  the  white 
cross-barred  line  painted  thereon.  A  frag- 
ment of  such  a  paho  was  found  by  Dr.  Fewkes 
at  Sikvatki,192  and  he  savs  that  they  were 
"common"  in  burials  at  Awatovi.193  He  also 
describes  and  illustrates  one  that  was  used  in 
the  Winter  Solstice  observance  at  Hano  in 
1898.194  It  is  curious  that  Stephen  nowhere 
refers  to  such  a  device  in  this  connection,  al- 
though he  had  seen  parts  of  the  same  ceremony 
in  1 89 1  and  1893.195  He  does,  however,  men- 
tion a  very  similar  prayer-stick  carried  by 
girls  in  the  Buffalo  dance  on  First  Mesa  in 


1893.198 


The  object  mentioned  by  Fewkes  is  appar- 
ently a  flattened  stick,  the  terminal  extremity 
of  which  is  notched  five  times  on  each  side. 


m  Fewkes,  1898c.  pi.  174,  g. 

103  Fewkes,  1898c  p.  630. 

lw  Fewkes,  1899a,  pp.  272-73,  pi.  20. 

195  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  39-41,  49-51,  69-70. 

188  Stephen,  1936,  p.  124;  fig.  80. 

""Fewkes,  1899a,  pi.  20. 


Longitudinally  down  the  center  runs  a  black 
line  with  four  white  rectangles  painted  upon 
it,  exactly  homologous  to  the  cross-barred 
white  lines  on  the  Awatovi  examples.  Behind 
the  notched  portion  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
turkey  feather  and  a  bundle  of  grass.197  In 
his  description  Fewkes  states  that  this  object  is 
called  a  "sun  ladder"  and  "has  not  before  been 
seen  in  any  Hopi  ceremony,  and  it  may  be 
characteristic  of  Tewa  altars.  A  notched 
prayer-stick,  called  the  rain-cloud  ladder,  is 
placed  in  the  same  shrine  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  Tewa  of  Tusayan, 
but  is  not  found  in  the  Hopi  pahos,  with  which 
I  am  faimiliar."  19S  Dr.  Fewkes  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  are  called  ladders  "because  they 
have  the  form  of  an  ancient  type  of  ladder 
made  by  notching  a  log  of  wood.  They  are 
symbols  of  the  ladders  by  which  the  sun  is 
supposed  to  emerge  from  his  house  at  sun- 
rise." 199  Whether  we  accept  this  facile 
rationalization  or  not,  we  shall  have  occasion 
later  to  consider  the  possible  significance  of 
the  line  of  alternate  black  and  white  rect- 
angles,200 and  for  the  present  merely  suggest 
the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  cross- 
barred  white  line  on  our  mural  examples.201 

As  for  the  feathers  that  embellish  the  Awa- 
tovi pahos  of  this  type,  thev  are  mostly  un- 
identifiable, and  we  are  thus  left  with  the  pos- 
sibility, on  the  basis  of  this  scintilla  of  evidence, 
of  tentatively  ascribing  to  the  painting  under 
consideration  Tanoan  affiliations;  we  shall 
return  to  that  question  later,  however. 

Other  examples  of  single  pahos  appear  in 
Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (figs.  13,  /,  ;?; 
80.  h),  where  two  black  pointed  sticks  are 
painted  on  either  side  of  the  large  central 
figure.  Each  has  feathers  attached  to  its  distal 
end,  while  near  the  pointed  end  are  tied  cer- 
tain objects  that  we  have  not  heretofore  en- 
countered, one  a  small  circle  and  the  other  a 
rectangle.  For  the  moment,  we  shall  postpone 
discussion  of  these  until  a  subsequent  section.202 
Similar   sticks    occur   elsewhere,    held    in    the 

1M  Fewkes,  1899a,  p.  272. 

w Fewkes.  1899a,  p.  273. 

100  See  p.  247. 

M1  Jim  Kewanwytewa  regarded  these  objects  as  ar- 
rows with  praver-feathers  attached  sticking  into  a 
shield  or  moon. 

202  See  pp.  196-98. 
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hands  of  the  anthropomorph  in  Room   529, 
Right  Wall  Design  iA  (fig.  51,  b). 

Two  very  elaborate  single  pahos  appear  in 
Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  12  (figs. 
13,  a,  b\  8:,  b).  Although  these  are  verv  elab- 
orate, they  are  not  especially  distinctive,  being 
composed  of  a  single  stick  embellished  with  a 
colorful  array  of  feathers  and  perhaps  other 
objects.  While  all  the  feathers  cannot  be  iden- 
tified, there  seem  to  be  present  those  of  the 
magpie,  crow  or  blackbird,  and  rock  wren  or 
turkey  wing.  The  object  at  the  lower  right 
on  the  left-hand  paho  strongly  suggests  a 
butterfly  wing,  as  does  the  object  placed  up- 
permost above  the  feathers  at  the  extremity  of 
the  downward-reaching  "string"  attached  to 
the  right-hand  paho.  It  will  be  noted  that 
here  again  are  the  small  circle  and  rectangle, 
almost  exactly  as  they  were  portrayed  in 
Room  788.  Left  Wall  Design  3  (figs.  13,  /,  ??; 
80,  b),  to  be  discussed  later.2113 

The  two  small  birds  in  this  painting  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,204  and  what  they  are 
doing  perched  on  prayer-sticks  is  anyone's 
Ejuess.  Their  presence,  however,  may  suggest 
that  these  rather  complex  assemblages  are  not 
actually  prayer-sticks  at  all,  but  rather  society 
standards,  or  na'chis,  as  they  are  called  in  Hopi. 
These  objects  vary  widely  among  the  modern 
Hopi,  but  they  serve  very  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  does  the  standard  of  a  modern  mili- 
tary organization,  that  is,  as  its  emblem  or 
badge.  Each  esoteric  society  among  the  Hopi 
has  a  characteristic  one,  which  is  usually  set 
up  outside  the  kiva  while  a  ceremony  is  in 
progress,  and  is  also  at  certain  times  set  up 
alongside  the  altar.  Several  of  these  are  formed 

203  See  pp.  196-98. 

""See  p.  128. 

203  For  descriptions  of  some  particular  standards,  see 
the  following: 

Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  791;  fig.  427  (Walpi  Flute); 
1936,  p.  496-97;  fig.  277  (Walpi  Niman);  1936,  p.  500; 
fig.  281  (Hopi  "mudhen"  standard);  1936,  p.  960 
(Walpi  Wuwuchim).  Voth,  1903b,  p.  9;  pi.  9  (Oraibi 
OwakOl). 

Sia:  Stevenson,  1894,  p.  105. 

Zuiii:   Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  21,  25,  109,  128,  138. 

Acoma:   White,  1932b,  p.  104. 

San  Felipe:    White,  1932a,  fig.  16,  b,  d. 

Eastern  Pueblos:   Parsons,  1939,  pp.  327-28. 

*"°  Jim  Kewanwytewa  said  these  objects  were  pahos 
for  the  Bean  dance. 

207  Hopi:     Stephen,    1936,   figs.   44,  45    (First  Mesa 


of  long  poles,  to  which  are  attached  feathers, 
skins  of  small  animals,  and  sometimes  entire 
birds.205  None  of  those  described  in  the  litera- 
ture, however,  especially  suggests  those  in 
Test  14,  Room  3,  and  we  must,  therefore,  be 
content  with  the  generalized  idenrification.206 
In  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
(figs.  13,  g;  84,  b),  there  is  a  rather  elaborate 
prayer-stick  held  in  the  hand  of  the  human 
figure.  This  is  a  long  black  stick  with  two 
feathers  at  its  distal  end,  and  six  pairs  of 
feathers  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  shaft, 
almost  like  the  win^s  of  an  insect.  Asjain,  an 
identification  of  the  feathers  individually  and 
of  the  paho  itself  cannot  be  made. 

CROOK  PRAYER-STICKS 

Another  form  of  prayer-stick  used  today  is 
in  the  form  of  a  crook,  and  is  made  by  bending 
one  end  of  a  thin  flexible  stick  into  a  half-circle, 
and  fixing  it  in  that  position  by  means  of  a 
string  tied  from  the  tip  to  the  center  of  the 
shaft  opposite.  To  these  crooks  are  attached 
feathers,  grass,  string,  and  the  like.  They  are 
used  in  various  ways,  and  are  frequently  set 
upright  in  clay  cones  or  domes  in  front  of 
altars.207  They  are  often  said  to  represent  the 
old  men,  bent  with  age.208  Although  Fewkes 
in  one  place  said  that  these  crooks  were  "pe- 
culiar to  the  prayer-stick  of  the  Sun  priests" 
and  were  thought  by  him  to  be  "a  diminutive 
representation  of  an  implement  akin  to  a 
throwing  stick," 209  he  lists  elsewhere  their 
occurrence  on  many  altars  and  in  many  cere- 
monies and  thinks  they  are  "associated  with  the 
god  of  war."  210  Stephen  also  notes  their  use 
by  the  Hopi  in  numerous  associations.211 

Soyal).  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  15  (Oraibi  Soval). 
Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  502  (Walpi  Soval);  1914,  pp.  28-29; 
fig.  16  (Walpi  Soyal;  also  said  to  be  found  in  Mimbres 
ruins). 

Cochiti:   Dumarest,  1919,  p.  205;  fig.  28. 

Zufii:    Bunzel,  1932,  pp.  1032,  1072;  pis.  42,  a;  49,  c. 

Acoma:   Stirling,  1942,  pi.  3;  fig.  1. 

The  cones  as  such  will  be  further  discussed  on  pp. 

233-34- 

20"  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  47,  note  2;  216;  706;  817,  note  1. 
Parsons,  1925b,  fig.  11;  1939,  p.  163. 

200  Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  502. 

210  Fewkes,  1898c,  pp.  703-04. 

211  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  17,  23,  47  (Soyal);  fig.  98,  p. 
216  (Powamu);  pp.  596,  658-59,  706  (Snake-Antelope); 
p.  817,  note  1  (Flute);  p.  851  (Lalakon);  fig.  65  (War 
society  altar). 
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An  example  of  the  fact,  which  may  be 
more  prevalent  than  many  ethnologists  have 
recognized,  that  exactitude  is  not  always  nee- 
essary  in  ritual  paraphernalia  and  that  things 
are  not  always  what  they  seem,  may  be  seen  in 
a  comment  by  Dorsey  and  Yoth  on  the  setting 
up  of  the  Antelope  altar  at  Mishongnovi  (ap- 
parently in  iooi).  In  watching  the  placing  of 
crooks  in  clay  pedestals  around  the  sand  paint- 
ing, the  writers  noticed  that  "the  remaining 
uprights,  fifteen  in  number,  were  or  had  been 
crooks,  although  from  all  of  them  the  bent 
portion  had  been  broken,  and  at  first  sight  they 
were  merely  time-stained  straight  shafts.  .  .  . 
The  attention  of  the  priest  being  called  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  so-called  crooks  termi- 
nated in  a  bend,  he  explained  that  it  was  on 
account  of  the  great  age  and  that  they  had 
suffered  from  repeated  handling."  -1-  Quite 
evidently  the  loss  of  their  one  characteristic 
feature  did  not  deprive  the  crooks  of  their 
identitv;  they  were  still  crooks  because  the 
priest  said  they  were. 

There  is  no  perfectly  clear  example  of  crooks 
in  the  Jeddito  Yallev  murals,  but  along  the  base 
of  the  design  in  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
Design  4  (rig.  90,  c)  appears  a  row  of  white 
cones  or  mounds,  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
mounds  used  today  as  bases  for  prayer-sticks. 
From  each  of  these  arises  a  vertical  black  line 
crossed  at  the  top  by  a  curved  white  line  that 
bends  downward.  Just  conceivably,  these 
might  be  crooks,  although  the  similarity  is  ad- 
mittedly remote. 

SLAB   PRAYER-STICKS 

Certain  rectangular  devices  that  occur  in  a 
few  of  the  murals  pose  a  problem  in  identifica- 
tion, but  the  thesis  is  advanced  that  they  may 
represent  a  type  of  paho  now  pretty  widely 
used  by  the  Pueblos,  and  made  from  a  flat  slab 
of  wood  of  rectangular  outline,  with  a  short 
straight  handle  at  the  bottom,  and  painted  on 
its  obverse  with  any  one  of  a  variety  of  designs. 
Two  very  clear  examples  occur  in  Room  528. 
Left  Wall  Design  3  (figs.  14,  /';  69,  b)  and  in 
the  upper  right-hand  area  of  Test  14.  Room  3, 


:  Dorsev  and  Yoth,  1902,  p.  207. 
'Zwli:    Stevenson,  1904,  p.  275;  pi.  74. 
Hopi:   Fewkes,  1903,  p.  98;  pi.  26. 
'  Hopi:    Fewkes,  1903,  pp.  64,  82,  97;  pis.  5,  21, 


Front  Wall  B  Design  9  (figs.  14,  h;  59,  a).  Each 
of  these  has  the  painted  rectangular  body,  the 
handle  or  stem  beneath,  and  a  crest  above  com- 
posed of  various  kinds  of  feathers.  The  design 
of  the  one  in  Room  52 8  is  reminiscent  in  a 
general  way  of  the  decoration  used  on  some  of 
the  contemporary  local  potterv  and  also  in  the 
"Sikyatki"  type  of  mural  designs,  characterized 
especially  bv  those  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right 
Wall  Design  12  (fig.  48,  a),  Front  Wall  A  De- 
sign 4  (fig.  48,  I')  and  Front  Wall  B  Design  1 1 
(fig.  49,  j).  The  trifid  figure  at  the  left  may  be 
equated  with  the  familiar  convention  of  a  bird's 
tail  or  wing,  while  that  at  the  right  is  rather 
more  problematical.  Something  closely  similar 
to  it  occurs  today  on  numerous  Pueblo  masks, 
not  always  with  a  consistent  interpretation, 
however.  It  has  been  identified  as  corn,213 
sprouting  squash  or  gourd,214  a  phallic  sym- 
bol,211 towering  clouds,21'''  hawk  feathers,217 
and  merely  "symbolic  markings."  21S  We  shall 
probably  have  to  be  content  with  the  last  desig- 
nation. The  significance  of  the  alternating 
black  and  white  bars  on  the  stem  or  "handle"  is 
not  evident. 

The  example  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
B  Design  9  (figs.  14,  h;  59,  a),  contains  an  in- 
tricate pattern  of  triangles  and  rectangular  de- 
tails that  suggest  nothing  seen  elsewhere  either 
in  the  murals  or  in  Pueblo  design  generally.  Its 
artistic  kinship  seems  to  be  closer  to  modern 
non-objective  art  than  to  anything  else,  but  I 
hazard  no  interpretation  of  it. 

The  remaining  fragment  of  Test  14.  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  11  (fig.  63.  a)  shows  two 
rectangular  areas  that  may  possibly  represent 
the  same  type  of  slab  paho,  although  the  origi- 
nal surface  decorations  have  been  obliterated, 
and  the  stems  are  off  center. 

The  modern  pahos,  with  which  these  repre- 
sentations may  be  correlated  are  used  by  the 
Hopi,  especially  in  the  summer  dances  of  the 
women's  societies,  the  Marau,  Owakiil,  and 
Lalakon,  but  also  in  other  ceremonies,  includ- 
ing the  Wuwuchim  and  Soval.  In  all  cases  the 
pahos,  or  "wands"  as  they  have  sometimes  been 
called,  are  carried  in  the  hands  by  participants 

213  Hopi:  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  14.  Colton, 
1949,  fig.  20. 

-™Oraibi:   Voth,  1912a,  pi.  iS. 

217  Zwli:   Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1078;  pi.  54,  b. 

=1S  Hopi:   Fewkes,  18921I,  pp.  39,  41. 
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during  a  dance,  and  are  placed  upon  or  against 
the  altar  at  other  times.210 

On  most  of  the  Hopi  examples  illustrated, 
there  are  painted  corn  and  cloud  symbols  and 
in  some  cases  portraits  of  kachinas  or  other 
supernaturals.  The  Zuni  examples  have  simple 
geometric  figures,  such  as  crosses,  circles,  cres- 
cents, and  the  like.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  on  a 
modern  slab  paho  any  decoration  very  closely 
similar  to  that  on  the  example  from  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9  (figs.  14,  h; 
59.  a),  although  some  of  those  illustrated  in 
Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  plate  4,  bear  some 
similaritv  to  the  one  in  Room  5:28,  Left  Wall 
Design  3,  at  Awatovi  (figs.  14,  z;  69,  b). 

In  some  cases  flat  slabs  with  handles  are  used, 
not  as  pahos  or  wands,  but  as  society  standards 
or  na'chis.220  An  example  of  this  usage  has  been 
reported  for  the  Owakul  ceremony  at  Oraibi, 
where  the  object  used  as  a  ■na'chi  is  said  to  be 
called  a  paho,  thus  suggesting  an  identity  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  objects.221 

A  somewhat  different  kind  of  slab  paho  is 
suggested  bv  the  two  groups  of  objects  in 
Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3  (figs. 
13.  i,  j;  62,  <-),  situated  in  the  spaces  between 
the  three  white  semi-circles  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  surviving  portion  of  the  design.  Here 
again,  we  see  the  stems  or  "handles"  sur- 
mounted bv  broader  parts,  but  in  this  case  at 
least  two  examples  are  composed  of  lozenge- 
shaped  sections,  one  of  them  being  still  further 
surmounted  by  a  rectangular  section.  While 
these  objects  may  conceivably  represent  pahos, 
there  is  a  strong  similarity  to  the  carved  wooden 
slats  that  are  so  very  frequently  used  in  modern 
Pueblo  altars,  where  they  frequently  form  a 
screen  or  "reredos"  against  the  wall  and  serve 
as  a  background  for  other  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia.222 

210  Illustrated  examples  of  such  pahos  are  shown  in: 
Stevenson,  1883,  figs.  555,  556  (Walpi).  Fewkes  and 
Stephen,  1892,  pp.  240-41;  pi.  4  (Marau).  Voth,  1012a, 
p.  67,  pi.  18  (Marau).  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  284  (Ninian); 
1936,  fig.  48  (Antelope).  Voth,  1903b,  p.  30,  pi.  11 
(Owakul).  Parsons,  1923a,  fig.  40  (Agave  society  at 
Wuwuchim).  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  607,  pis.  137,  138  (in 
War  God  shrines,  Zurii).  Kroebcr,  1916,  p.  80  (Tla- 
hewe  dance,  Zuni).  Whipple,  1 855,  p.  41  (unidentified 
shrine,  Zuni).  Roediger,  1 941 ,  fig.  23  (Zuni). 

^Na'chis  in  general  have  been  briefly  considered 
in  an  earlier  section.    Sec  p.  194. 

"'  Voth,  1903b,  p.  9.  But  see  also  p.  19  and  pi.  9  of 
the  same  volume,  where  the  Owakul  na'chi  is  illus- 


The  four  highly  problematical  objects  rising 
from  the  baseband  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  9  (figs.  13,  h;  66,  a)  may  conceiv- 
ably be  in  the  same  class.  In  shape  they  suggest 
carved  wooden  altar-slats,  although  thev  are 
not  here  used  in  connection  with  an  altar  and 
they  are  relatively  very  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  recognized  by  a  modern 
Hopi  223  as  belonging  to  a  game,  the  nature  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  make  perfectly  clear, 
although  he  said  the  objects  in  question  were 
made  of  carved  wooden  sticks  and  rolled  on 
the  ground.  Probably  this  would  refer  to  some 
sort  of  kick-stick. 

A  strange  object  rises  from  the  baseband  of 
Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1  (figs.  12,  k; 
81,  b),  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  right- 
hand  dancing  figure.  I  have  seen  nothing  like 
this  elsewhere,  and,  while  I  hazard  the  guess 
that  it  is  some  sort  of  prayer-stick,  I  do  so  with 
no  little  trepidation. 

ANNULETS  AND  CYLINDERS 

Two  other  forms  of  pahos  occur  unmistak- 
ably in  the  murals  in  several  instances.  These 
are  small  circles  and  elongated  rectangles,  to 
each  of  which  is  usually  attached  a  string  bear- 
ing one  or  more  feathers.  Generally,  they  ap- 
pear in  pairs  composed  of  one  of  each  type.  In 
Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  12  (figs. 
13,  a,  b;  82,  b)  and  Room  788,  Left  Wall  De- 
sign 3  (figs.  13,  /,  «;  80,  b),  one  of  these  devices 
is  shown  attached  to  each  of  the  large  upright 
prayer-sticks  or  standards;  in  Test  5,  Room  6, 
Front  Wall  Design  3  (figs.  13,  p,  q;  62,  c),  one 
is  painted,  together  with  dragonflies,  on  the 
face  of  each  of  the  large  white  semi-circles  or 
"mounds";  while  in  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front 
Wall  Design  2  (figs.  13,  o,  r;  47,  a)  and  Test  5, 

trated  and  described  as  being  very  different,  namely  a 
cone  of  clay  in  which  arc  inserted  an  ear  of  corn,  two 
eagle-tail  feathers,  and  a  twig  of  an  herb  with  fly- 
catcher feathers  attached  to  it. 

222  Although  a  large  number  of  published  illustra- 
tions showing  such  slats  in  Pueblo  altars,  especially 
Hopi,  could  be  cited,  a  few  will  suffice:  Fewkes,  1895b, 
pi.  2  (Flute,  Shipaulovi).  Voth,  1903b,  pi.  1  (Owakul, 
Oraibi).  Stevenson,  1894,  pi.  22  (Knife  society,  Sia). 
Stephen,  1936,  pi.  25,  fig.  470  (Marau,  Walpi);  fig.  486 
(Horn,  Wuwuchim). 

223  Jim  Kcwanwytewa,  of  Moencopi  and  Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 
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Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  88,  a),  they 
occur  detached  and  without  direct  relation  to 
other  objects. 

That  both  of  these  forms  are  pahos  becomes 
evident  from  a  study  of  modern  Pueblo  cere- 
monial paraphernalia,  where  small  annulets  and 
cylinders  seem  to  be  frequently  used.  The 
circles  and  elongated  rectangles  of  the  murals 
doubtless  represent  such  annulets  and  cylinders. 
In  the  Oraibi  Snake  ceremony,  for  example, 
Voth 224  describes  a  circlet  2  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  made  of  leaves  of  ii'ipo  or  wild  flag, 
to  which  were  attached  duck  feathers,  and  a 
cylinder  2  inches  long;  by  %  inch  in  diameter, 
painted  with  green  ends  and  a  black  band 
around  the  middle,  and  to  which  eagle  breast 
feathers  were  attached.  These  were  tied  to 
long  sticks,  which  were  then  set  on  either  side 
of  a  medicine  bowl  in  the  Antelope  kiva.225 
Almost  exactly  similar  objects  are  reported 
used  in  the  Hopi  Flute  ceremony  both  on  the 
altar  and  as  offerings  at  a  spring  where  parts  of 
the  ritual  take  place.226  They  appear  also  in  the 
Lalakon,227  the  Marau,22S  the  Niman,229  and  the 
Powamu.23"  In  the  Peabodv  Museum  are  two 
items  collected  by  the  Hemenway  Expedi- 
tion 231  and  identified  as  from  the  Hopi  Lala- 
kon ceremony.  One  is  a  small  annulet  2  V2 
inches  in  diameter  and  made  of  yucca  (?) 
leaves,  with  downy  feathers  attached  and  two 
sticks  tied  across  it.  The  other  is  similar,  but  is 
composed  of  two  annulets. 

Jim  Kewanwytewa  said  that  the  circlets 
were  "prayer-sticks  used  at  Niman  Kachina,  a 
wrapped  ring,  which  is  pushed  four  times  and 
then  thrown  into  the  kiva  by  the  kachinas." 


221  Voth,  1903a,  p.  317. 

225  See  also  Fewkes,  1897c  p.  281. 

226  Voth,  191 2d,  p.  135;  figs.  7,  8;  pi.  56.  Stephen, 
1936,  pp.  802,  807,  809,  815-16;  figs.  435,  436,  440. 
Fewkes,  1892c!,  pp.  131-33,  142-44. 

227  Fewkes  and  Owens,  1892,  p.  112,  note  t.  Stephen, 
1936,  p.  834,  fig.  451. 

^Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  p.  228,  pi.  2,  /.  Ste- 
phen, 1936,  p.  870.  In  the  latter  case  the  circlet  is 
described  as  being  made  of  vucca  with  bluebird  feath- 
ers attached. 

^Fewkes,  i892d,  p.  72.  Stephen,  1936.  pp.  521,  530, 

534.  573;  figs-  3°°*  32-.  436- 

^Stephen,  1936,  pp.  164,  172;  figs.  96,  102;  these  are 
willow  twigs,  and  the  associated  "cylinder"  is  a  reed 
cigarette. 

231  Cat.  No.  45-25-10/28770. 


At  Zuhi  similar  annulets  are  used,  although 
there  seems  to  be  no  report  of  the  associated 
cylinder.  Such  an  annulet  is  carried  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  kachinas,232  and  it  is  attached  to 
an  elaborate  prayer-stick  in  a  War  God  shrine, 
the  ensemble  being  very  closely  similar  to  the 
depiction  in  Test  14.  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B 
Design  12  (figs.  13,  a,  b;  82,  b).'233 

Similar  annulets  are  apparently  also  used  by 
the  Hopi  with  arrow-points  attached  instead  of 
feathers.  One  example  of  this  sort  has  been 
identified  as  a  "charm  against  lightning."  234 

Annulets  and  cylinders,  but  without  attached 
feathers,  are  used  as  props  in  a  ceremonial 
game  played  at  Zuhi  to  bring  the  rain,  by 
members  of  the  Ne'  wekwe  (Galaxy)  fraternity 
and  others.235 

At  Acoma  annulets  of  cat-tail  with  attached 
feathers,  and  short  flat  kick-sticks,  pointed  at 
the  ends,  as  well  as  cylinders,  both  forms  hav- 
ing a  painted  band  around  the  middle  and  an 
attached  feather,  are  used  in  games  and  are 
placed  in  arroyos  as  prayer  offerings.236 

At  Sia  the  Giant  society  uses  rings  of  yucca 
1  '/4  inches  in  diameter  with  hummingbird 
plumes  in  its  rain  ceremony,237  and  at  Laguna 
similar  rings  are  attached  to  prayer-sticks  and 
placed  in  certain  shrines.238  They  are  part  of 
the  altar  furniture  of  the  Eagle  society  at 
Jemez.239 

One  example  of  a  similar  ring  from  a  pre- 
historic horizon  is  noted  from  a  cave  in  the 
Hueco  Mountains  area  of  southwestern  Texas, 
this  one  being  a  ring  1  Vi  inches  in  diameter 
bound  with  yucca  cord  with  downy  blue 
feathers  attached.240 

""Nahalic  a  wan  inosana,  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1066, 
pi.  46,  b. 

233  Parsons,  1918a,  p.  400;  fig.  46,  c.  The  praver-stick 
here  illustrated  bears  turkev,  duck,  sparrowhawk,  blue- 
bird, and  flicker  feathers,  and  the  annulet  is  attached  to 
it  by  a  long  string. 

***  Hough,  1918,  fig.  47. 

235  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  346;  fig.  21. 

^Culin,  1903,  p.  351;  fig.  458.  White,  1932b,  p.  127; 
figs.  15,  r,  s.  Stirling,  1942,  p.  45;  pi.  14;  fig.  2,  a. 

237  Stevenson,  1894,  pp.  91-92;  pi.  12,  g. 

^Parsons,  1918a,  p.  388;  fig.  41,  b. 

^"Parsons,  1925a,  p.  120. 

210 Cosgrove,  1947.  p.  119;  fig.  ni,  f.  Since  this  ob- 
ject was  found  in  association  with  El  Paso  Polvchrome, 
it  is  dated  as  post-Classic  Mimbres,  that  is  late  Pueblo 
III  or  earlv  Pueblo  IV.  Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B., 
1947,  p.  139. 
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Not  only  are  annulets  and  cylinders  used  in 
numerous  ceremonies,  but  at  least  among  the 
Hopi  they  arc  placed  upon  certain  sand  paint- 
ings, notably  those  of  the  Antelope  society, 
where  they  are  laid  upon  the  representations  of 
the  male  and  female  lightning,  the  circlet  on 
the  female,  the  cylinder  on  the  male.-41 

\Yc  should  not  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
the  symbolism  imputed  to  these  objects  is  vari- 
able, but  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  always 
comes  down  to  a  form  of  compulsive  magic  for 
rain.  The  Hopi  annulets  "typify  whirling  rain 
clouds,"  242  or  "the  desire  that  rain  will  fall  in 
a  circle  and  embrace  every  one."  243  At  the 
Niman  ceremony  both  the  circlet  and  the  cyl- 
inder arc  thrown  into  an  arroyo,  where  they 
will  roll  before  the  flowing  water,  the  feathers 
serving  to  aid  "in  rolling  swiftly  down  the 
arrovo  with  flood  or  rain."  244  At  Zufii  they 
are  used  to  bring  rain,245  and  at  Acoma  they  are 


put  in  arroyos,  as  with  the  Hopi,  so  that  the 
fields  will  remain  wret  all  summer.240  The 
circlets  at  Sia,  however,  serve  as  wheels  for  the 
convenient  transportation  of  the  clouds.247 

A  small  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  partly 
hollowed  out,  with  a  rectangular  opening  on 
one  side,  is  used  by  the  modern  Hopi  as  a  box 
for  containing  feathers. 24S  A  similar  box  was 
found  in  Medicine  cave,  near  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains,  Arizona,  made  of  agave  stalk 
wrapped  with  yucca  cord.249  The  objects  de- 
picted in  the  Jeddito  mural  paintings  could  well 
have  been  intended  to  represent  such  boxes. 

TIPON1S 

One  of  the  most  sacred  objects  in  Pueblo 
ritual,  and  one  that  is  used  apparently  in  most 
if  not  all  the  villages  both  east  and  west,  is  the 
"corn  mother"  fetish,  or  as  the  Hopis  call  it  the 
tiponi.'27'0  This  is  used  in  one  way  or  another  in 


Figure  14 
Illustrations  of  Tiponis  and  Slab  Pahos,  as  depicted  in  die  Jeddito  mural  paintings  (see  pages  195-96,  198-201). 
The  feather  conventions  used  in  these  devices  should  be  compared  with  those  shown  in  figures  9,  10,  12,  and 
13.  as  well  as  with  those  painted  on  contemporary  Jeddito  pottery,  as  illustrated  in  figure  14. 

a,  d,  e,  f,  Apparently  represent  tiponis  or  "corn  mother"  fetishes  in  the  usual  form  (see  pages  198-200). 

b,  Similar  device  attached  to  a  staff  held  in  the  hand  of  an  anthropomorphic  being  identified  as  the  Hopi  super- 
natural Ahiil  (see  pages  303-04). 

c,  Elaborate  example  and  seems  also  to  be  attached  to  a  staff. 

g,  Strongly  suggests  the  specialized  form  of  tiponi  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  Marau  and  Lakon 

societies  (see  page  200). 

/:,  i.  Apparently  represent  slab  pahos  (see  pages  195-96). 

Provenience 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  14 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  7S8,  Right  Wall  Design  4 

c,  Awatovi.  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  11 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  13 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9 

f,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  9 

g,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  AVall  Design  1 

h,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9 
i,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  3 


""This  was  the  case  at  Walpi  in  1891  and  1893,  in 
any  case.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  595,  673;  figs.  331,  365;  and 
Fewkes,  Stephen,  and  Owens,  1894,  pp.  20-21.  But 
Voth  does  not  refer  to  any  similar  usage  at  Oraibi 
(Voth,  1903a,  passim). 

'"Notes  of  the  Hemenwav  collection  at  Peabody 
Museum.  Cat.  No.  45-25-10/28770. 

""  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  p.  228.  The  authors 
add:  "It  has  also  a  more  occult  physiologic  signifi- 
cance, which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  place." 

""  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  530,  534. 

:,r' Stevenson,  1904,  p.  346. 

M°  White,    1932b,   p.    127.    This   is   assured   by   the 


cylinders  having  previously  been  used  in  a  kick-race 
to  which  the  clouds  have  been  attracted  as  spectators. 
Stirling,  1942,  p.  45.  Their  use  as  kick-sticks  is  illus- 
trated by  a  picture  of  a  Zufii  player  carrying  such  a 
stick  on  his  toes.  Fleming,  1924. 

="  Stevenson,  1894,  pp.  91-92.  Obviously,  this  is  a 
rationalization  that  must  have  been  conceived  after  the 
beginning  of  European  acculturation,  since  the  pre- 
historic Pueblos  did  not  know  the  wheel. 

2JS  Stevenson,  1883,  fig.  552. 

=l;' Bartlctt,  1934,  pp.  39-40;  fig-  30- 

100  For  its  name  in  other  villages,  see  Parsons,  1939, 
p.  321,  note  §. 
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nearly  all  ceremonies,  and,  although  its  form 
differs  in  the  various  villages  and  society  rituals, 
the  basis  of  it  is  always  a  perfect  ear  of  corn 
elaborately  dressed  with  feathers  and  wrapped 
round  and  round  with  string,  so  that  in  the 
finished  form  the  ear  of  corn  itself  is  not  actu- 
ally visible,  but  only  the  string-wrapped  base 
surmounted  by  a  tall  plume  of  variegated  feath- 


ers.251   Among  the  feathers  are  eagle,  yellow 

warbler,  woodpecker,  bluebird, 

pie,  crow,  yellow-wing  blackbird,  parrot, 


turkey,  mag- 
and 

of  the 


several  other  small  feathers  that  neither 

Hopi  informants]   could  identify."  -"'-    In  fact 

"all  birds  are  typified  or  embraced."  233 

At  other  villages  the  equivalent  of  the  tiponi 
is  well-nigh  ubiquitous,  and  in  general  appear- 


Red 
Yellow 


Blue 
Gray 


Black 
White 


Figure  14 


531  An  excellent  description  of  the  making  of  a  Flute 
tiponi  at  Walpi  is  contained  in  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  800- 
01,  and  good  illustrations  in  the  same  volume,  figs.  397 
(Antelope,  Shipaulovi)  and  417  (Flute,  Walpi).  Other 
descriptions  of  Hopi  tiponis  occur  in:  Fewkes,  1900b, 


p.  1004;  pi.  64  (Flute) 
209-10  (Snake).  Cory 
1949,  p.  So. 

"^Stephen,  1936,  p.  801. 

^Stephen,  1936,  p.  781. 


Unpointed 


Dorsey  and  Voth,  1902,  pp. 
1928,   p.   7    (Snake).   Colton, 
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ance  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hopi.254 

The  tiponi  is  especially  sacred  because  it  rep- 
resents the  "corn  mother"  or  the  originator  of 
life,  the  mother  of  all  the  people,  and  it  is  thus 
a  symbol  of  life.  It  is  also  usually  held  by  the 
chief  of  a  society  because  it  was  first  carried  by 
chiefs  in  the  Underworld,  and  it  thus  becomes 
the  symbol  of  a  chief  or  of  all  priests.  It  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  any  ceremony  and  its 
presence  is  essential  to  effectiveness  of  the 
prayers.  While  it  exists,  there  will  always  be 
corn  and  growth.255 

In  the  Jeddito  murals  a  number  of  complex 
bundles  of  feathers  appear,  which  very  closely 
resemble  tiponis  as  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  authorities  already  cited.  In  Test  14,  Room 
3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9  (figs.  14,  <?;  59,  a)  and 
Right  Wall  Design  13  (figs.  14,  d;  88,  b),  there 
occur  bundles  of  feathers  with  rounded  bases 
and  encircling  lines  suggestive  of  string  wrap- 
pings. They  contain  a  wide  variety  of  feathers, 
and  are  set  in  an  upright  position  exactly  as  if 
they  were  mounted  upon  an  altar.  It  seems  al- 
most certain  that  they  represent  tiponis.2"6 

A  very  similar  device  occurs  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  14  (figs.  14,  a; 
54,  b),  but  in  this  case  it  is  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, radially  related  to  a  circular  disk  or 
"shield"  together  with  several  single  feathers  or 
prayer-sticks.  Although  positionally  this  ex- 
ample does  not  seem  appropriately  placed  to  be 
a  tiponi,  it  still  is  morphologically  similar  to 
one. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  collection  of 
feathers  in  all  the  murals  is  that  in  the  very 

"■*  Published  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous, among  them  the  following: 

Xuni:  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  34,  35,   101,   104, 

125. 

Laguna:  Parsons,  1920b,  p.  96. 

hleta:  Parsons,  1920a,  p.  60;  1932,  p.  277. 

Santa  Ana:     White,  1942,  pp.  339-40,  figs.  47,  48. 

Cochiti:         Goldfrank,  1927,  p.  70. 

Santo  Domingo:  White,  1935,  p.  101. 

Santa  Clara:  Hill,  unpublished  notes. 

Acovia:  White,  1932b,  pi.  1,  b.    Stirling,  1942, 

pp.  31-32;  pi.  8;  figs.  1,2. 

Sia:  Stevenson.  1894,  p.  40,  note  1;  pi.  9. 

"In  the  arrangement  of  the  corn  fetish  there  are 
several  differences,  the  basket  base  of  the  Zuiii  mill  not 
appearing  in  the  Hopi  tiponi  or  Keresan  iyatiku." 
Parsons,  1939,  p.  956. 

^For  a  summary  of  the  use  and  significance  of  the 


center  of  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  De- 
sign n  (figs.  14,  c;  49,  a).  This  device  also 
looks  very  much  like  a  tiponi,  although  its  base 
is  bifurcated  and  it  seems  to  be  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  long  pole  or  staff.  Perhaps  this  implies 
that  it  represents  a  society  standard,  or  kachina 
staff,  as  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section, 
but  the  possibility  of  its  identification  as  a 
tiponi  must  not  be  ignored. 

Some  tiponis  differ  from  the  type  already 
discussed,  and  are  formed  of  bundles  of  single 
prayer-sticks,  wrapped  together  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  Roman  fasces  or  the  packet 
of  cheroots  clutched  by  a  cie;ar-store  Indian. 
This  type  is  characteristic  of  the  Lalakon 
women's  society  of  the  Hopi,257  and  something 
almost  exactly  like  it  is  used  on  the  altar  of  the 
Hopi  Marau  society  also.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  actually  the  tiponi,  the  latter  be- 
ing in  the  usual  form.258 

Although  the  identification  cannot  be  con- 
clusively made,  it  appears  very  likely  that  the 
central  anthropomorphic  figure  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  1  and  Right  Wall  Design  1 
(figs.  14,  g;  81,  a,  b),  holds  in  her  left  hand  such 
a  bundle.  The  feminine  pronoun  is  used  ad- 
visedly, since  the  figure  on  the  West  Wall 
appears  to  have  her  hair  done  in  whorls  char- 
acteristic of  a  maiden  in  Hopi  convention.  If 
this  is  so,  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  identi- 
fication of  the  bundle-type  tiponi  with  one  of 
the  women's  societies.250 

A  fragment  of  a  device  that  resembles  the 
same  thing  occurs  also  in  Room  528,  Left  Wall 
Design  15  (fig.  69,  c),  but  its  associations  are 
not  evident  from  the  surviving  portion. 

tiponi  among  Pueblos  in  general,  see  Parsons,  1939,  pp. 
319-23.  See  also  Nequatewa,  1946,  pp.  15-16;  Cory, 
1928,  p.  7;  Titiev,  1944,  p.  103;  Colton,  1949,  p.  80; 
and  others. 

"'*'"  Jim  Kewanwvtewa,  although  he  did  not  use  the 
word  tiponi,  described  what  he  said  was  the  prototype 
of  these  representations,  in  words  that  would  closely 
fit  the  description  of  a  tiponi. 

~''  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  831,  850;  figs.  44S,  451. 

~*  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  869,  913;  fig.  470.  The  bundle 
as  used  in  the  Marau  ceremony  is  called  chatii,  or 
wood-louse,  an  unpleasant  animal  that  in  the  Under- 
world bites  people,  causing  sores  and  death.  The 
observances  of  this  society  are  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  such  sores.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  868,  note  1. 

~'°  Mrs.  Parsons  says,  "the  bundled  stick  tiponi  of 
the  Hopi  women's  societies  is  unique."  Parsons,  1939, 
p.  956. 
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STAFFS 

A  goodly  number  of  kachinas  and  other  su- 
pernatural impersonations  among  the  Pueblos 
carry  long  staffs,  decorated  with  feathers  and 
other  objects,  as  parts  of  their  paraphernalia. 
Although  these  vary  considerably,  they  are 
usually  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  with  a  bouquet  of 
feathers  at  the  top,  and  sometimes  corn  ears, 
crooks,  feathers,  or  spruce  twigs  attached  at  a 
lower  point  on  the  shaft.  They  are  carried 
vertically.  Examples  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  several  kachinas  among  the  Hopi  that  are 
so  equipped,260  as  well  as  a  number  at  Zuni,261 
and  in  the  eastern  villages.262  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Parsons  has  said  that  canes  or  staffs  of  office 
are  found  everywhere.263 

Such  a  staff  almost  certainly  is  shown  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  masked  figure  in  Room  788, 
Right  Wall  Design  4  (figs.  14,  b,  79,  a).  The 
conventional  arrangement  of  feathers  resem- 
bles that  of  the  tiponis  already  discussed,  but 
their  apparent  attachment  to  a  rod  held  in  the 
hand  of  an  anthropomorphic  being  almost  in- 
evitably marks  them  as  the  crown  of  a  staff. 
The  probable  identity  of  this  being  will  be 
considered  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent 
section.264 

ASPERG1LLS,  FEATHER  BUNDLES, 
ETC. 

There  are  in  Pueblo  ritual  certain  other  items 
of  paraphernalia,  that  in  general  appearance 
resemble  tiponis.  One  such  item  is  the  asper- 
gill,  so-called,  which,  among  the  Hopi  at  least, 
is  a  bundle  of  assorted  feathers  bound  together 
at  the  quill  ends  with  many  rounds  of  cotton 

280  Ahiil  in  Powamu:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  165,  fig.  98. 
Fewkes,  1903,  pp.  67-68,  pi.  7.  Roediger,  1941,  pi.  29. 

Auhalani  in  Soyal:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  34,  51 ;  fig.  20. 
Fewkes,  1903,  p.  121,  pi.  60.  Roediger,  1941,  pi.  30. 

Malo  at  Powamu:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  216.  Fewkes, 
1903,  p.  82,  pi.  21. 

Tciib  or  Antelope:   Fewkes,  1903,  p.  103,  pi.  41. 

Sowinwti:  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  104,  pi.  41. 

Wiiwiiyomo  ill  Pamiiriya  at  Sichomovi:  Fewkes, 
1903,  p.  65,  pi.  5. 

Pawik  or  Duck:   Stephen,  1936,  figs.  263,  266,  267. 

2,1  Natsiko:   Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1042,  pi.  43,  a. 

Mokwala:    Bunzel,  1932,  pi.  45,  a. 

Muluktaka:  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1065,  pi.  47,  d.  The 
staff  of  the  latter  carries  eagle-tail  feathers  for  clouds, 
hawk  feathers  for  rain,  and  "all  the  little  birds"  be- 
cause they  "sing  after  the  rain." 

282  Ma'shch'chuwai  at  Laguna:  Parsons,  1920b,  fig.  12. 


string.  This  is  used  widely  in  the  various  vil- 
lages as  a  means  of  sprinkling  "holy"  water  on 
participants  and  other  paraphernalia  as  well  as 
toward  the  cardinal  directions,  serving  thus  as 
a  vehicle  of  sympathetic  magic  for  inducing 
rain.  Whether  some  of  the  objects  heretofore 
identified  as  tiponis  are  really  aspergills  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  since  the  two  items  are 
morphologically  closely  similar,  and  would 
lend  themselves  readily  to  identical  conven- 
tionalization in  representational  form.265 

The  aspergill  is  used  in  many  different  Hopi 
ceremonies,  and  its  presence  is  not  a  diagnostic 
criterion.266 

In  some  of  the  other  Pueblos  the  aspergill  is 
apparently  composed  simply  of  one  or  more 
feathers  held  together  in  the  hand,  and  less 
formally  bound  than  with  the  Hopi.267 

A  still  further  possible  identification  of  the 
same  mural  representations  may  be  made,  in 
terms  of  the  "warrior  feather  bundle"  of  the 
Hopi,  which  is  also  made  up  of  a  bunch  of 
assorted  feathers  bound  around  the  quill  ends 
with  string.268  These  are  ordinarily  worn  on 
the  head  by  certain  personages  in  various  cere- 
monies, but  are  sometimes  removed,  as  at  the 
Snake  dance.269 

The  possibility  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  aspergill  and  indeed  the  very  pro- 
cedure of  its  use  for  sprinkling  sacred  water  on 
persons  and  ritual  objects  might  represent  an 
adaptation  bv  the  Pueblo  peoples  of  the  rite  of 
aspergation  as  employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  act  itself,  as  well  as  its  apparent 
purpose,  is  closely  similar  in  both  cases.  Of 
course,  no  such  hypothesis  can  be  definitely 


Deer  dancer  at  San  Juan:  Roediger,  1941,  pi.  27. 

283  Parsons,  1939,  p.  956. 

284  See  pp.   303-04. 

280  A  good  drawing  of  a  Hopi  aspergill  is  contained 
in  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  411. 

288  Among  the  Hopi  ceremonies  in  which  it  is  used 
are  the  following,  as  recorded  by  Stephen,  1936,  pp. 
227,  252  (Powamu) ;  pp.  512,  526  (Niman);  pp.  591, 
602,  682  (Antelope);  p.  770  (Flute);  pp.  868,  885 
(Marau). 

""Parsons,  1939,  p.  373.  Stevenson,  1894,  PP-  79>  81 
(Sia). 

265  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  77,  406. 

269 Stephen,  1936,  p.  753,  762  (Snake  priests);  p.  117, 
fig.  77  (Chakwaina  at  Powamu);  fig.  107  (Natashka  at 
Powamu);  fig.  199  (Wolf  kachina  at  Paliilukonti); 
fig.  236  (Shalako  warrior). 
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proved  in  the  present  state  of  our  information, 
but  it  is  propounded  as  a  provocative  subject 
for  consideration. 

MAMMALS 

In  addition  to  birds  and  their  feathers,  vari- 
ous animals  are  important  in  Pueblo  myth  and 
ritual,  sometimes  as  totemic  or  eponymous 
clan  ancestors,  sometimes  as  intercessors  be- 
tween men  and  the  supernaturals,  sometimes  as 
supernatural  beings  in  their  own  right  or  in  the 
guise  of  legendary  creatures.  Often  the  super- 
natural manifestation  is  in  the  form  of  a  fa- 
miliar beast,  whose  physical  mein  is  precisely 
that  of  a  taxonomically  legitimate  species;  in 
other  cases,  however,  the  manifestation  is  in 
the  form  of  a  monster,  combining  the  physical 
characteristics  of  various  different  living  ani- 
mals. 

The  reasons  that  dictate  the  use  of  animals 
or  their  skins  or  carved  or  painted  representa- 
tions of  them  in  ceremonial  observances  are 
devious  and  not  always  consistent.  As  is  the 
case  with  much  Pueblo  ritual,  the  standard 
myths  of  creation  and  migration,  as  well  as  the 
more  specialized  clan  or  society  legends,  al- 
most invariably  involve  episodes  in  which  ani- 
mals have  plaved  a  part,  for  good  or  ill,  and 
must  consequently  be  honored  and  rewarded 
or  else  appeased.  In  a  good  many  of  these 
stories  there  is  no  obvious  connection  between 
the  actual  physical  appearance  of  the  animal  or 
its  normal  characteristics  and  the  role  attrib- 
uted to  it  in  myth  and  story.  To  attempt  a 
rationalization  of  the  multifarious  parts  played 
by  Spider  Woman,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of 
the  anatomy  or  personal  habits  of  arachnids  in 
general,  would  be  quite  futile.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  association  of  ideas  between  the 
physical  and  psychological  features  of  the 
Coyote  and  his  ritual  representation  as  a  hunter 
is  pretty  obvious. 

270  Lion  fetishes  occur  on  Hopi  altars  as  follows: 

War  ceremony,  Hano:  Fewkes,  1899a,  p.  266;  pi. 
18.  Parsons,  1925b,  p.  121;  fig.  11;  1926,  p.  211,  note  8. 
Stephen,  1936,  pp.  39,  40;  fig.  22. 

War  society  altar,  Walpi:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  86; 
fig.  62. 

Antelope  society  altar,  Walpi:  Bourke,  1884,  p. 
124.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  595,  673;  fig.  365;  pi.  17.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  other  descriptions  of  the  Antelope  altar 
omit  mention  of  lion  fetishes:    Fewkes,  Stephen,  and 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  legendary 
characteristic  of  particular  animals  and  their 
imputed  supernatural  powers  are  not  limited  or 
constant.  A  lost  if  not  all  of  the  living  animals 
known  to  the  Pueblo  peoples  figure  in  their 
ceremonies,  and  in  a  variety  of  roles.  As  we 
shall  see,  the  same  significance  is  not  always 
attached  to  a  given  animal  in  different  cere- 
monies, and  his  appearances  are  not  by  any 
means  limited  to  one  or  a  few  ceremonies;  and 
while  to  a  certain  extent  the  presence  of  par- 
ticular animals  or  their  conventionalized  repre- 
sentations may  be  characteristic  of  particular 
ceremonies,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon 
them  as  criteria  for  absolute  identification. 

With  these  words  of  caution,  we  may  turn 
to  a  consideration  of  the  animals  that  appear  in 
the  Jeddito  murals.  There  is  not  a  great  variety 
of  them,  and  some  can  be  identified  with  rela- 
tive assurance,  either  because  of  anatomical 
verisimilitude  or  through  analogy  to  modern 
Pueblo  artistic  convention. 

MOUNTAIN   LION 

The  mountain  lion,  cougar,  or  puma  (Felis 
cougar),  as  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of 
the  native  predatory  beasts  of  the  Southwest, 
would  almost  inevitably  find  its  place  in  Pueblo 
myth  and  ritual.  That  it  does  in  fact  appear  is 
thus  no  more  surprising  than  that  its  appear- 
ances are  relatively  frequent.  In  modern  times 
among  the  Hopi  its  representation  in  kiva  cere- 
monies seems  to  be  limited  to  those  of  the  War 
society  at  or  after  the  Winter  Solstice  observ- 
ances at  both  Walpi  and  Hano,  to  the  altar  of 
the  Snake  society,  where  it  occurs  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  sand  painting,  and  to  the  altar 
of  the  Antelope  society  at  Walpi,  where  stone 
lion  fetishes  are  sometimes  placed  near  the  sand 
painting.270 

At  least  in  the  Hopi  villages  and  at  Sia  and 
Isleta  the  mountain  lion  is  usually  represented 

Owens,  1894,  ill.  p.  22  (Walpi).  Stephen,  1940,  ill.  on 
p.  48  (Walpi).  Donaldson,  1893,  ill.  opp.  p.  69  (Walpi; 
but  some  indeterminate  objects  appear  that  might  be 
lion  fetishes).  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  20  (Shipaulovi). 
Fewkes,  1897c  pi.  71  (Shipaulovi);  1900b,  pp.  967-68; 
pi.  46  (Mishongnovi).  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1902,  pp. 
199-203;  pis.  91,  17;  92;  95;  113;  122;  125  (Mishongnovi). 
Stephen,  1936,  fig.  394  (Shungopovi).  Fewkes,  1897c 
(Shungopovi).  Voth,  1903a,  pi.  162  (Oraibi). 
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with  his  long  tail  curved  forward  and  extend- 
ing horizontally  over  his  back.271  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  as  an  object  lesson  in  the 
degree  of  caution  that  must  be  exercised  in 
accepting  statements  from  informants,  the  con- 
siderable variety  of  opinion  among  contempo- 
rary Hopis  on  this  particular  subject.  One 
Hopi  identified  the  animal  in  Room  229,  Front 
Wall  Design  9  (fig.  43,  a)  as  a  mountain  lion  on 
the  basis  of  the  tail  already  indicated;  but  an- 
other called  the  same  creature  a  coyote.272 
Furthermore,  other  Hopis  identified  the  bob- 
tailed  animal  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B 
Design  9  (fig.  59,  a)  as  a  mountain  lion,  al- 
though its  appearance  almost  surely  demands 
its  recognition  as  a  wildcat;  and  still  another 
called  the  incomplete  and  tailless  beast  in  Test 
14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  63,  c) 
a  mountain  lion. 

The  recurved  tail,  furthermore,  is  not  an  in- 
fallible characteristic  of  the  mountain  lion  at 
Zuhi,  where  that  animal  is  depicted  on  several 
altars  with  a  long  tail  extended  horizontally 
rearward,  with  no  curve  whatever.273  He  is 
also  painted  with  a  straight  tail  on  the  wall 
behind  the  altar  of  the  Zufii  Sword  Swallowers' 
society.274 


271  Fewkes,  1914,  p.  32,  note  2. 
Specific  examples  are  as  follows: 

Hopi:  Sand  painting  at  Oraibi  Snake  ceremonv 
(Voth,  1903a,  pi.  161);  sand  painting  at  Walpi  Snake 
ceremony  (Bourke,  1884,  pp.  105-06,  pi.  18.  Donaldson, 

1893,  P-  6°  and  iU-  on  °PP-  Page-  Stephen,  1936,  pp. 
639-640,  figs.  350,  351,  375,  pi.  18.  Stephen,  1940, 
p.  17O. 

On  the  north  (or  northwest)  wall  of  the  War  so- 
ciety room  at  Walpi,  following  the  Soval  observance, 
there  was  painted  such  a  mountain  lion,  as  reported 
and  illustrated  by  several  writers.  Mindeleff,  1891,  p. 
131.  Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  485,  pi.  22;  1903,  p.  25;  1924, 
p.  387,  fig.  2.  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  62;  64,  b. 

Sia:    Sand   painting   of   Snake   society    (Stevenson, 

1894,  p.  77,  pi.  14);  bowl  used  at  Snake  ceremonv 
(Stevenson,  1894,  pi-  '<S).  There  is  probablv  some 
connection  between  the  Hopi  and  Sia  Snake  altars. 
Fewkes,  1895b,  p.  272. 

hleta:  Wall  painting  in  chamber  of  the  "Laguna 
Fathers"  (Parsons,  1932,  p.  356,  pi.  17). 

It  may  be  or  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  native  animal  that 
habitually  carries  his  tail  over  his  back  is  the  squirrel. 

272  A  Navaho,  present  at  the  interview,  thought  it 
was  a  mountain  lion. 

273 Stevenson,   1904,   pi.   58    (U'huhukwe   or   Eagle 
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Even  with  the  Hopi  there  is  on  the  "clan 
signature"  rock  at  Oaklev  Springs  an  example 
of  an  alleged  mountain  lion  that  looks  more 
like  some  kind  of  short-legged  reptile  with  a 
straight,  flat,  pointed  tail,275  and  on  a  Hopi 
warrior's  shield  he  is  portrayed  with  a  long 
drooping  tail.278 

The  lion  is  further  reported  as  painted  on  the 
wall  for  ceremonies  of  the  Great  Fire,  Little 
Fire,  and  Hunters'  societies  at  Zufii,  but  I  have 
not  seen  published  reproductions  of  such  paint- 
ings.277 

At  Acoma,  also,  mountain  lions  are  said  to  be 
painted  on  the  walls  during  certain  ceremonies, 
but  reproductions  of  them  have  not  been  pub- 
lished,278 and  they  have  been  mentioned  as 
painted  on  kiva  walls  at  Jemez.279  On  a  medi- 
cine bowl  used  by  the  Hunters'  society  at 
Santa  Ana  a  lion  is  depicted  with  a  drooping 
tail.280 

On  a  prehistoric  bowl  from  Chaves  Pass 
there  is  painted  a  fearsome  quadruped,281  in- 
teresting; to  us  because  of  its  partial  similarity 
to  several  animals  in  the  Jeddito  murals.  It  is 
shown  with  a  long  tail  curved  forward  over  its 
back  in  the  style  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
lion.  Its  feet,  however,  are  stupendous  claw- 
Down  fraternity  altar);  pi.  104  (Ne'  wekwe  or  Galaxy 
fraternitv  altar) ;  pi.  112  (Ha'  lo'  kwe  or  Ant  fraternity 
altar);  pis.  126,  127  (Cimex  or  Little  Fire  fraternity 
altar).  These  Zufii  representations  very  closely  re- 
semble the  small  dachshund-like  animals  that  occur  at 
Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  so  frequently  in  the  basebands 
of  paintings  of  Layout  Group  I.  These  will  be  con- 
sidered later,  pp.  210-12. 

274  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  445,  pis.  108,  1 10.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  illustration  in  Cushing,  1882-83,  P- 
511,  which  is  said  to  be  a  wall  painting  of  the  "God  of 
War,"  shows  two  quadrupeds  with  recurved  tails  on 
each  side  of  a  winged  figure  closely  similar  to  that  of 
A'  chiyalatopo,  the  "being  with  wings  and  tail  of 
knives,"  which  appears  in  the  Sword  Swallowers'  mu- 
ral as  well  as  on  other  altars.  There  is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  Cushing's  illustration  depicts  the  same  sub- 
ject as  Mrs.  Stevenson's,  and  if  so  we  can  infer  that  the 
lion  at  Zufii  mav  be  depicted  either  with  a  straight  or  a 
recurved  tail  without  discrimination. 

275  Colton,  1 93 1,  fig.  2;  1946,  fig.  2. 

276  Titiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  pi.  17. 

277  Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  438,  498,  550. 

278  White,  1932b,  p.  117.  White  did  not  himself  see 
these  paintings. 

270  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1938,  p.  228. 

2S0  White,  1942,  p.  341;  fig.  49,  b. 

281  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  72,  fig.  25;  1893d,  pi.  34. 
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bearing  whorls,  very  much  like  those  of  the 
fragmentary  legs  in  Room  2 1 8,  Front  Wall 
Design  16  (fig.  41,  b)  and  of  the  possibly  rep- 
tilian creature  in  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design 
5  (fig.  4^.  c).  Moreover,  the  Chaves  Pass  ani- 
mal resembles  the  latter  in  having  open  jaws 
with  a  protruding  tongue.  A  strikingly  similar 
beast,  with  recurved  tail  and  claws  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  same  two  Awatovi  paint- 
ings, is  pecked  on  a  large  boulder  in  the  Pet- 
rified Forest  and  has  been  identified  as  a 
cougar.    -8- 

The  arrangement  of  huge  claws  as  a  whorl 
around  a  circular  foot,  as  depicted  in  the  cases 
just  discussed,  may  also  be  seen  in  almost  exact 
counterpart  in  certain  items  of  the  prehistoric 
Hopcwellian  culture  of  the  Ohio  region  in 
the  East. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary that,  although  we  cannot  generalize  with 
certainty,  we  can  tentatively  infer  that  usually 
the  mountain  lion  may  be  recognized  by  the 
position  of  the  tail,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
characteristic  we  can  so  identify  the  animal  in 
Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  9  (fig.  43,  a). 
In  kinship,  he  seems  to  be  close  to  the  modern 
Hopi  and  also  to  Sia  and  Isleta.  We  can  even 
go  a  little  further  than  this,  however,  and  sur- 
mise the  ceremony  in  which  he  perhaps  func- 
tioned. 

As  indicated  in  note  270,  the  lion  is  depicted 
anions  the  Hopi  only  in  the  War  society  and 
Snake-Antelope  society  ceremonies,  and  only 
in  the  former  has  he  been  reported  as  painted 
on  a  wall.  Furthermore,  his  fetish  seems  to 
appear  only  in  those  two  ceremonies.  When 
we  also  examine  his  appearance  at  other  vil- 
lages, we  shall  find  a  degree  of  coincidence,  for 
at  Sia  he  is  included  in  the  sand  painting  of  the 

883  See  Muench  and  Muench,  1945,  p.  465,  for  a  good 
illustration. 

"S3  Stevenson,  1894,  p.  77,  pi.  14. 

"sl  Parsons,  1959,  p.  883. 

""'Parsons,  1939,  p.  188. 

"'"Parsons,  1939,  p.  186. 

"""  Parsons,  1939,  p.  188. 

"'"Stevenson,  1904,  p.  438. 

"'"Parsons,  1939,  p.  835. 

""White,  1942,  p.  338;%.  47. 

311  Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  1 18  et  seq. 

'"'2  Parsons,  1939,  p.  189.  Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  498, 
550. 

""•"Stirling,  1942,  pp.  23,  120;  pi.  8  (1,  2). 


Snake  society  283  exactly  as  with  the  Hopi,  and 
he  is  associated  with  war  or  warrior  societies  at 
Acoma,284  Laguna,285  and  femez,286  as  among 
the  Hopi.  He  is  associated  with  the  hunt, 
which  is  of  course  akin  to  war,  at  Jemez,287 
Zuiii,2ss  San  Felipe,289  Santa  Ana,290  and  Sia.291 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  collaborator  with 
various  curing  societies  at  Zuni,292  Acoma,293 
and  Isleta,294  and  he  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  guardian  or  protector.295  Even  this  seeming 
variety  of  powers  and  functions  is,  however, 
not  perhaps  so  diverse  as  at  first  appears,  for 
the  Snake  ceremony  is  in  itself  largely  a  war 
ritual,298  and  the  other  characteristics  are  not 
inconsistent. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  functions  already 
mentioned,  the  lion  is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  animals  symbolic  of  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions —  in  his  case,  the  north  or  northwest,297 
although  this  provides  only  incidental  assist- 
ance in  the  identification  of  his  portrait. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  may  be  warranted 
in  the  conclusions  that  the  animal  in  Room  229, 
Front  Wall  Design  9  (fig.  43,  a)  is  a  mountain 
lion,  that  his  presence  as  the  lone  figure  on  the 
front  wall  suggests  an  association  with  a  cere- 
mony analogous  to  that  of  the  modern  Hopi 
War  society,  and  finally  that  his  recurved  tail 
provides  some  evidence  of  ceremonial  kinship 
between  Awatovi  and  the  Keresan  Pueblos  of 
New  Mexico,  the  latter  inference  introducing 
a  vexed  subject  that  has  been  much  debated, 
and  to  which  we  shall  later  have  occasion  to 
return. 

There  are  two  unrecognizable  animals  that 
appear  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  De- 
sign 11  (fig.  49,  a),  facing  the  large  central 
circle.  These  animals  are  highly  conventional- 
ized and  are  so  integrated  with  the  geometric 


1-94  Parsons,  1920a,  p.  60. 

^Parsons,  1939,  p.  188.  Mrs.  Parsons'  dictum  on 
the  same  page  that  lion  fetishes  "are  always  prominent 
on  altars"  seems  an  overstatement. 

""  Stephen,  1936,  p.  766.  Titiev,  1944,  p.  152.  Voth, 
1903a,  p.  344. 

*" Hopi:  Titiev,  1944,  p.  156.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  700. 
Fewkes,  1903,  p.  25. 

Zwji:  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  409.  Dumarest,  1919, 
p.  210. 

Acoma:   Stirling,  1942,  p.  23. 

Santo  Domingo:   White,  1935,  p.  136. 

Sia:  Dumarest,  1919,  p.  210. 
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character  of  the  over-all  design  of  the  painting 
as  to  be  at  first  glance  almost  unnoticeable.  In 
this  respect  thev  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
unique,  for  I  know  of  no  other  instance  in 
Pueblo  decoration  in  which  comparatively  re- 
alistic animal  forms  have  been  so  fullv  incor- 
porated into  a  complex  pattern.  To  call  them 
realistic  may  be  something  of  an  exaggeration, 
however,  for,  although  thev  have  all  the  neces- 
sary perquisites  of  mammalian  quadrupeds, 
ears,  mouth,  legs,  feet,  body,  and  tail,  the  com- 
bination of  details  does  not  add  up  to  anything 
suggestive  of  a  known  species.  The  creatures 
are  noted  here  because  thev  do  suggest  the 
mountain  lion  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
animal.  The  character  of  their  tails  is  obscure, 
because  of  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  design,  but  they  are  seen  to  curve  upward 
and  may  originally  have  continued  through  a 
half  circle  and  forward  over  the  backs  of  the 
animals,  in  conventional  lion  fashion. 

The  pseudo-tails,  each  composed  of  four 
eagle-tail  feathers  protruding  from  the  ani  of 
the  animals,  have  no  analogue  in  modern  Pueblo 
convention,  and  I  do  not  know  their  signifi- 
cance. Such  a  tail  is  displayed,  however,  by 
two  other  animals  in  the  Jeddito  murals.208 

'-""  Figures  56,  b;  73,  c. 

aw Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  486;  pi.  22;  1003,  p.  25.  Min- 
deleff,  1891,  p.  131.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  88-89;  fig.  64,  a. 

300  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  643,  700.  It  seems  to  be  lacking 
from  the  Snake  sand  paintings  of  Second  Mesa  and 
Oraibi.  however,  just  as  the  lion  is  lacking  there  from 
the  Antelope  sand  paintings. 

301  Parsons,  1926.  p.  211,  note  8.  Stephen,  1936,  p. 
307,  note  1. 

303  Stephen,  1936,  p.  307,  note  r. 

303  Parsons,  1926,  pp.  210-11. 

304  Parsons,  1939,  p.  408. 

""Stephen,  1936,  p.  700.  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  25.  Titiev, 
1944,  p.  156. 

'""Boas,  1928,  p.  29.   Parsons,  1939,  p.  365. 
307  Boas.  1928,  p.  29.   Stirling,  1942,  p.  23. 

305  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  409.  In  Dumarest,  1919,  p.  210, 
a  note  by  Mrs.  Parsons  ascribes  the  badger  to  the  south 
at  Sia  and  Laguna  also,  but  in  Parsons,  1939,  p.  365,  she 
savs  the  wildcat  represents  the  south  at  Laguna. 

31,8  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  64,  a.  What  must  almost  cer- 
tainly be  another  rendition  of  the  same  original  paint- 
ing is  published  bv  Fewkes,  1902a,  pi.  22,  although  the 
two  versions  do  not  look  exactlv  alike.  Their  outlines 
are  closely  similar  and  both  are  equipped  with  a  stubby 
tail,  two  small  pointed  ears,  and  a  fairlv  thick  bodv. 
Stephen's  version,   however,   is  vellovv  all  over  with 


The  wildcat  (Lynx  riifus)  is  another  of  the 
common  prey  animals  of  the  Southwest  and  as 
such  has  certain  associations  with  the  lion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  possesses  certain  morpho- 
logical characteristics  of  its  own  that  may 
determine  its  representational  features  as  well 
as  its  ritual  significance. 

Like  the  lion,  the  wildcat  is  almost  exclu- 
sively associated  with  war  and  it  appears  in  the 
Hopi  War  society  ceremonies  following  the 
Soyal,  at  least  it  did  on  First  Mesa  in  the  1 890's, 
by  being  painted  on  the  south  wall.290  Its  fet- 
ish and  paws  are  also  used  on  the  Walpi  Snake 
society  sand  painting,30"  and  its  fetish  appears 
in  the  Winter  Solstice  ceremony  at  Hano.301  It 
is  said  to  be  the  "pet  of  the  war  gods"  at 
Hopi 302  and  occurs  as  the  War  Chief  in  the 
emergence  myth  of  the  Tewa,303  whereas  at 
Acoma  it  is  the  hunter.304 

The  directional  association  of  the  wildcat  is 
with  the  south  or  southeast  at  Hopi,305  La- 
guna,300 and  Acoma,307  but  at  Zuhi  the  wildcat 
does  not  appear  as  a  directional  animal,  and  the 
south  is  there  represented  by  the  badger.30S 

Only  one  positively  identified  native  draw- 
ing of  a  wildcat  has  been  reproduced  309  in  the 

black  spots  on  the  bodv  and  black  horizontal  lines 
across  the  legs.  Fewkes'  is  divided  horizontallv  through 
the  midline  of  the  bodv,  the  area  above  being  yellow 
with  white  spots,  that  below  being  white  with  short 
black  lines  or  dashes.  Both  have  a  heart  and  "breath" 
line. 

The  differences  in  these  two  versions  raise  the 
question  of  faithfulness  to  the  original.  Dr.  Fewkes' 
publication  of  the  picture  is  contained  in  a  general 
discussion  of  the  War  ceremony,  in  which  he  gives  no 
dates  for  his  observations.  Since,  however,  he  visited 
Walpi  for  the  first  time  in  1891  (Swanton  and  Rob- 
erts, 1 93 1,  p.  610),  and  Stephen's  observations  were 
made  in  1887,  one  of  three  things  must  have  occurred: 
( 1 )  the  wildcat  together  with  three  other  painted  ani- 
mals, a  star,  and  a  sun  symbol,  must  all  have  survived 
through  at  least  four  years;  or  (2)  they  must  have  been 
repainted  in  almost  exactly  the  same  size,  position,  and 
outlines  after  a  lapse  of  at  least  four  years;  or  (3)  Dr. 
Fewkes  must  have  made  his  drawings  from  Stephen's 
notes.  The  first  hypothesis  belies  the  alleged  custom  of 
ritual  obliteration  of  ceremonial  wall  paintings;  both 
the  second  and  third  seem  quite  plausible,  however, 
and  either  one  may  have  occurred.  But  whether  Ste- 
phen's wildcat,  rather  sketchily  drawn,  or  Fewkes' 
more  elaborate  one  is  correct,  we  shall  never  know  — 
perhaps  both. 
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literature,  from  the  south  wall  of  the  War  so- 
ciety room  at  Walpi  in  1887. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  this  animal  sug- 
gests in  a  general  way  the  creature  within  the 
circular  area  at  the  right-hand  side  of  Test  14, 
Room  3.  Front  Wall  B  Desism  4  (ficr.  53,  a), 
but  the  latter  has  no  bodv  markings,  is  solid 
yellow  in  color  except  for  a  white  face,  and 
has  no  heart  or  "breath"  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  animal  in  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  1  (fig.  63,  c)  whose  fore  quar- 
ters onlv  are  visible,  is  very  much  like  the 
wildcat  pictured  by  Fewkes,  with  a  yellow 
dorsal  half  embellished  with  black  markings, 
and  a  white  ventral  half.  Even  this  similarity 
cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive,  however,  for  we 
have  the  respectable  opinion  of  four  modern 
Hopi  men,  all  of  standing  in  the  community, 
that  both  animals  are  mountain  lions.310  The 
only  other  instance  that  I  have  seen  of  a  quad- 
ruped horizontally  subdivided  into  two  color 
zones  is  the  one  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design 
8  (fig.  89,  j),  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section  when  bears  are  considered,  and  the 
one  in  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  62,  a),  which  is  considered  in  a  subsequent 
section  to  be  a  badger.311  On  the  basis  of  such 
tenuous  evidence,  it  would  be  extremely  rash 
to  presume  to  identify  either  of  the  two  Awa- 
tovi  individuals  as  wildcats,  and,  even  if  we 
could  do  so,  we  could  probably  draw  no  con- 
structive conclusion  other  than  the  inference 
that  they  possibly  might  indicate  some  sort  of 
ceremonial  observance  analogous  to  the  war 
rituals  of  modern  Hopi,  Tewa,  or  Keresan 
peoples  —  certainly  not  a  very  helpful  sup- 
position. 

10  The  authorities  referred  to  were  Fred  Kabotie, 
Irving  Pabanale,  Andrew  Hermefktewa,  and  Otis 
Polelonema. 

311  See  p.   209. 

31"  Probably  the  black  bear,  Ursus  americanus. 

313  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  643,  700. 

311  Fewkes,  1899a,  p.  266;  pi.  18.  Parsons,  1925b,  fig. 
1 1.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  40-41 ;  figs.  24,  25. 

3lr' Stephen,  1936,  p.  860. 

810 Fewkes,  1903,  p.  25.  Mindeleff,  1891,  p.  131. 
Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  486;  pi.  22.   Stephen,  1936,  fig.  64,  b. 

217  Parsons,  in  Stephen,  1939,  p.  814,  note  2.  Bunzcl, 
1932,  p.  1007,  pi.  32,  d. 

"'Stevenson,  1904,  p.  550;  pi.  126.  In  this  case  the 
bear  on  the  altar  is  white  with  black  head  and  black 


BEAR 

The  bear  312  appears  in  modern  Pueblo  ritual 
to  have  about  the  same  associations  as  the  lion 
and  wildcat,  but  is  perhaps  a  little  more  broadly 
distributed  than  either  of  the  others.  Among 
the  Hopi  his  paws  and  stone  fetish  appear  on 
the  Snake  society  sand  painting  at  Walpi,313 
although  apparently  not  on  the  Snake  altars  in 
the  other  villages,  and  on  the  War  society  altar 
at  Hano,314  where  he  is  also  prayed  to  for  cura- 
tive power.315  He  has  been  described  by  sev- 
eral observers  as  painted  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  War  society  room  at  Walpi.316 

At  Zuni  the  bear  is  also  associated  with  the 
War  Gods,317  and  his  image  is  painted  on  the 
upright  altar  and  in  the  sand  painting  of  the 
Cimex  or  Little  Fire  fraternity,318  as  well  as  on 
the  wall  behind  the  altar  of  the  Great  Fire 
fraternity.  He  is  also  painted  on  the  wall  of 
the  Sword  Swallowers'  society  31°  and  his 
fetish  appears  on  the  altar  of  the  Eagde  Down 
fraternity.3-0 

At  Acoma  bear  paws  are  laid  on  the  altars  of 
the  Hunters',  the  Fire,  and  some  medicine  so- 
cieties,3-1 and  the  entire  animal  is  painted  on 
the  wall  during  some  curing  ceremonies.322  He 
is  also  depicted  in  the  sand  painting  of  the  Flint 
society  (a  curing  fraternity).323 

At  Cochiti  a  bear's  paw  is  put  on  the  "altar 
for  the  dead,"  324  and  at  Santo  Domingo  bear 
paws  arc  on  the  altar  of  the  Flint  society,  a 
curing  fraternity,325  as  they  are  at  Laguna.326 ' 
At  Isleta  both  paws  and  stone  fetish  occur  on 
medicine  society  altars,327  and  the  animal  is 
depicted  there  on  the  north  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber of  the  "Laguna  Fathers."  32S 

markings  on  the  body,  while  on  the  sand  painting  are 
five  bears,  one  for  each  direction,  each  painted  in  the 
appropriate  directional  color,  the  bear  of  the  west 
being  followed  bv  a  cub. 

;i;"  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  445;  pi.  108. 

3"°  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  58. 

3"'  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  8,  /,  2.  White,  1932b,  pi.  1,  b. 

3~White,  1932b,  pp.  113,  117;  pi.  12,  a.  Stirling, 
1942,  p.  121;  pi.  10,  /. 

3™'  White,  1942,  p.  336;  fig.  44. 

321  Dumarcst,  1919,  fig.  18. 

"■'"White,  1935,  fig.  29. 

,1M  Parsons,  1920b,  fig.  18. 

327  Parsons,  1920a,  p.  60;  1932,  p.  280. 

338  Parsons,  1932,  p.  356;  pi.  17. 
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At  Santa  Clara  bear  paws  and  stone  fetishes 
are  placed  on  the  altars  of  the  two  Bear  so- 
cieties.329 

The  recorded  modern  native  depictions  of 
the  bear  are  all  fairlv  realistic,  and  have  in  com- 
mon a  stub  tail,  a  corpulent  torso,  and  a  rather 
heavy  head  with  little  or  no  snout.  Color  is 
probably  not  significant;  the  Hopi  examples 
are  solid  brown  with  black  outlines,330  those  of 
Acoma,331  and  one  of  those  at  Zuni  are  black, 
while  the  others  at  Zum'  are  gray,  yellow,  and 
white  with  black  markings. 332  The  Isletan  ex- 
ample is  similar  to  the  last-named  Zurii  indi- 
vidual.333 

In  attempting  to  apply  these  criteria  to  any 
of  the  animals  of  the  Jeddito  murals,  we  are 
met  with  a  notable  lack  of  success.  The  stub- 
tailed  creature  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
B  Design  4  (fig.  53,  a),  which  we  have  already 
tentatively  identified  as  a  wildcat,  might  with 
equal  plausibility  be  a  bear,  and  so  might  the 
one  in  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  6^.  c).  An  arresting  possibility  also  pre- 
sents itself  in  relation  to  the  large  animal  in 
Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  89,  a), 
which  is  shown  passing  through  the  semi- 
circular "sun  shield"  and  which  holds  in  his 
forepaw  some  problematical  object  with  what 
appear  to  be  two  feathers  extending  forward 
from  it.  The  bear  painted  on  medicine  society 
walls  at  Acoma  holds  in  his  forepaws  a  sha- 
man's rattle  and  two  easjle  feathers.334  Arc  we, 
then,  warranted  in  equating  the  Awatovi  crea- 
ture with  such  a  bear,  despite  his  long  tail  and 
his  non-ursine  body  decoration?  Morphologi- 
cally, he  looks  more  like  a  mountain  lion,  but, 
as  must  by  this  time  be  clear,  we  can  hardly 

3=8  W.  W.  Hill,  unpublished  notes. 

330  Fewkes,  1902a,  pi.  22.   Stephen,  1936,  fig.  64,  a. 

331  White,  1932b,  pi.  12,  a.  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  10. 
832  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  550;  pi.  126. 

333  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17. 

334  White,  1932b,  pi.  12,  a.  Mrs.  Parsons  savs  the 
same  thing  obtains  at  Isleta.  Parsons,  1929,  p.  190, 
note  *. 

335  For  excellent  illustrations  of  animal  footprints, 
see  the  following: 

Bear:  Seton,  1909,  vol.  2,  p.  1085,  fig.  247,  which 
shows  a  large  plantigrade  foot,  four  separated  round 
toe  pads,  and  four  claws;  bear  tracks  may  show  five 
toes  and  nails,  however.  Seton,  1909,  p.  1079,  fig.  246. 

Jaguar  (Felis  onca):  Seton,  1925,  vol.  1,  pi.  3,  p.  20, 
which  shows  a  roughly  semi-circular  foot  with  four 


cling  too  rigorously  to  the  ideal  of  anatomical 
accuracy  in  our  postulated  identifications,  and 
in  any  case  his  decorative  markings  are  cer- 
tainly not  representative  of  those  of  any  known 
animal.  His  legitimacy  must  perforce  remain 
doubtful. 

Bear  Footprints.  One  of  the  two  instances  in 
our  mural  collection  of  animal  footprints  oc- 
curs in  the  left  side  of  the  painting  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  9  (figs.  18,  aa;  73, 
a),  and  is  portrayed  as  a  semi-circular  heel  with 
four  short  toes  having;  sharp-pointed  claws,  and 
detached  from  the  foot  itself.  This  could  well 
be  that  of  a  bear,  but  it  might  equally  represent 
a  lion,  wildcat,  or  jaguar;  there  seems  hardly 
any  virtue  in  an  attempted  identification.33"' 

The  other  example  is  the  white  mark  on  the 
face  of  the  central  anthropomorph  in  Test  14, 
Room  :,  Right  Wall  Design  6  (figs.  28,  i;  65,  a). 
This  shows  a  semi-circular  heel  with  five  long, 
thin  toes  of  graduated  lengths  directly  attached 
to  the  foot  itself,  and  it  appears  rather  reptilian 
than  mammalian.  It  was  identified,  however, 
by  two  Oraibi  men  336  as  belonging;  either  to  a 
bear  or  a  badger,  and  thus  serving  as  evidence 
to  identify  the  being  on  which  it  appeared  as 
one  of  the  Twin  War  Gods.337  Markings  very 
like  this  one  are  painted  at  Zuni  on  the  masks  of 
the  u'wannami.  who  are  the  rain  makers, 
where  they  are  said  to  "symbolize  the  foot- 
prints of  the  bear  —  the  soft  earth,  indicating 
the  desire  of  the  A'  shiwi  (Zunis)  for  the  earth 
to  be  well  watered  that  the  feet  of  all  animals 
may  sink  into  it.  .  .  ."  33S  A  strikingly  similar 
mask  is  worn  bv  Tsupianawe  (Banana!)  ka- 
china,339  but  I  do  not  know  the  connection 
between  bears  and  bananas. 

toes  and  claws. 

Wildcat  (Lynx  rufus):  Seton,  1925,  vol.  r,  p.  219, 
pi.  38. 

Mountain  lion  (Felis  cougar):  Seton,  1925,  vol.  1, 
p.  38,  pi.  9,  which  are  practically  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  jaguar.  The  Jeddito  specimen  is 
more  closely  similar  to  either  of  the  latter  than  it  is  to 
that  of  the  bear. 

It  could  not  be  the  track  of  a  wolf,  coyote,  or  fox, 
whose  four  toes  are  arranged  quite  differently.  See 
Seton,  1925,  vol.  ;,  pi.  53,  p.  282  (wolf);  vol.  I,  p.  375, 
pi.  68  (coyote);  vol.  1,  pi.  97  (fox). 

338  Don  Talavesva  and  Wilson  Tewaquaptewa. 

337  See  pp.  302-03. 

335  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  275,  note  a;  pi.  70. 

^"Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1031,  pi.  41,  c. 
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A  footprint  almost  exactly  like  this  one  was 
painted  on  a  bowl  from  Four  Mile  ruin,  Ari- 
zona, and  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Fewkes  as 
that  of  either  a  bear  or  a  badger.340  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Fewkes  ascribes  to  the  same 
animals  a  completely  different  mark  on  a  bowl 
from  the  Chevlon  area,  this  one  having  four 
short,  sharply  curved  and  pointed  toes.341 

The  bear  is  also  one  of  the  cardinal-direction 
animals,  symbolizing  the  west  or  southwest  at 
Hopi 342  and  Zurii 343  as  well  as  at  Sia  and 
Laguna,344  although  at  Acoma  the  bear  is  omit- 
ted and  the  wolf  represents  the  west.343 

As  with  lion  and  wildcat,  the  bear,  if  indeed 
we  have  him  at  all  in  our  mural  paintings,  sug- 
gests generalized  associations  with  war  ritual, 
hunting,  and  curing,  especially  with  Zuhian 
and  Keresan  affiliations,  but  it  must  again  be 
emphasized  that  any  such  conclusion  can  be 
based  on  only  the  most  inadequate  evidence. 

WOLF 

As  the  fourth  of  the  principal  prey  animals, 
we  should  expect  to  find  wolf 348  putting  in  an 
appearance  in  much  the  same  places  as  lion, 
wildcat,  and  bear,  and  we  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed. He  is  painted  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  War  society  room  at  Walpi,347  is  said  to  be 
a  pet  of  the  War  Gods,348  and  his  head  and 
paws  are  placed  on  the  medicine  altar  of  the 

""Fewkes,  1904,  pp.  154-55,  fig-  103. 

341  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  72;  fig.  27.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  bear  print  never  looks  like  this  device  (see  note  335, 
above)  but  a  bear's  paw,  viewed  dorsally,  does  some- 
what resemble  it,  with  long  toes  and  very  long  slim 
claws  in  evidence.  Seton,  1925,  vol.  2,  p.  29;  pi.  5.  A 
badger's  print,  however,  is  somewhat  like  it,  with  five 
thin  toes  and  long  slim  claws.  Seton,  1925,  vol.  2, 
p.  301;  pi.  53. 

Despite  anatomical  inaccuracy,  however,  the  foot- 
print in  question  is  probably  that  of  a  bear  or  badger, 
since  it  is  very  much  like  the  "clan  signatures"  made 
by  the  Bear  and  Badger  clans,  which  arc  intended  to 
represent  those  animals,  respectively.  Variations  of  the 
bear-paw  mark  in  this  connection  occur  with  three, 
four,  and  five  toes  and  with  circular,  semi-circular,  and 
spatulate  heels.  Fewkes,  1897a,  figs.  60-62,  66,  67,  89, 
113.  Mailer^',  1886,  fig.  10;  1893,  fig.  1261,  g.  Colton, 
1931,  fig.  r;  1946,  fig.  2;  1949,  fig.  20. 

Other  animal  tracks  that  are  similar  are  those  of  the 
squirrels  (Seton,  1909,  vol.  1,  p.  319;  fig.  110),  chip- 
munks (Seton,  1909,  vol.  1,  p.  366;  fig.  119),  and  many 
of  the  lizards  (Smith,  1946,  passim). 

"2Titiev,   1944,  p.   156.    Fewkes,   1903,  p.  25.    Ste- 


Snake  society.349  At  Acoma  and  other  places 
he  is  associated  with  the  hunt,350  and  his  fetish 
appears  on  the  altar  of  the  Fire  society  there.351 
He  is  also  one  of  the  direction  animals,  usually 
representing  the  east  or  northeast,352  but  at 
Acoma  the  west.353  At  Zuiii  he  is  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  Sword  Swallowers'  society  354 
and  his  fetish  appears  on  the  altar  of  the  Eagle 
Down  society  there.355 

Wolf,  of  course,  has  a  long  bushy  tail  and  a 
relatively  spare  body,  and  he  has  been  so  por- 
trayed in  the  Hopi  paintings  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  War  society  room  at  Walpi,  with  his  tail 
extending  backwards  and  slightly  down- 
ward.350 He  has  also  been  seen  on  a  kiva  wall 
at  Jemez,  but  not  very  realistically.357  Whether 
he  can  be  discovered  at  Awatovi  or  Kawaika-a 
is  hypothetical,  but  several  bushy-tailed  ani- 
mals might  be  so  identified,  one  of  which  is  a 
promising  candidate,  for  he  is  gray  and  brindle 
like  a  wolf;358  but  the  other  cases  are  hardly 
wolflike  except  on  the  basis  of  their  long 
tails.359  The  spots  and  black  rings  around  the 
tails  strongly  suggest  some  other  animal,  per- 
haps the  ringtail  cat. 

COYOTE 

This  animal  is  prominent  in  the  folklore  of 
the  Pueblos  and  is  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  a 
clan,  but  he  has  been  rarely  reported  as  por- 

phen,  1936,  p.  700. 

343  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  409. 

3"  Dumarest,  1919,  p.  210. 

""Stirling,  1942,  p.  23. 

""The  local  species  would  probably  be  the  gray  or 
timber  wolf,  Canis  mexicanus. 

"'Stephen,  1936,  pi.  64,  a.  Mindeleff,  1891,  p.  131. 
Fewkes,  1902a,  pi.  22. 

"s  Parsons,  in  Stephen,  1936,  p.  307,  note  1. 

""Stephen,  1936,  p.  699. 

330  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  187,  408. 

331  Stirling,-i942,  p.  120;  pi.  8,  2. 

333  Hop/:  Titiev,  1944,  p.  156.  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  25. 
Stephen,  1936,  p.  699. 

Zuni:    Stevenson,  1904,  p.  409. 

Sia  and  Laguna:  Parsons,  in  Dumarest,  1919,  p.  210. 

^Stirling,  1942,  p.  23. 

3"'  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  445;  pi.  108. 

333  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  58. 

336  Fewkes,  1902a,  pi.  22.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  64,  a. 
He  is  here  painted  white  with  black  outlines. 

337  Simpson,  1850,  p.  67;  pi.  n. 
315  Figure  56,  a. 

338  Figures  56,  b;  63,  b;  89,  a. 
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trayed  or  personated  in  ceremonies.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Hunt- 
ers' fraternity  at  Zuni  36°  but  the  picture  has 
not  been  reproduced.  In  all  probability,  how- 
ever, his  portrait  would  look  much  like  that  of 
the  wolf,  and  there  is  no  instance  among  our 
murals  that  particularly  suggests  him.301 

DOG 

Here  again  is  an  animal  that  occasionally  ap- 
pears in  ceremonial  observances,  and  whose 
depiction  would  probably  be  similar  to  wolf 
and  coyote.  He  was  seen  at  Jemez  in  1849 
painted  on  a  kiva  wall 363  in  a  rather  non- 
descript fashion,  and  his  head  has  been  painted 
on  a  cloth  hung  at  one  side  of  the  altar  reredos 
erected  for  the  Niman  ceremony  at  Walpi.363 
This  latter  depiction  is  very  interesting,  since  it 
closely  resembles  the  mask  of  the  inverted  fig- 
ure at  the  upper  left  side  of  the  design  in  Room 
529,  Back  Wall  Design  1  (figs.  61,  53,  b).  Both 
are  black,  circular,  and  have  a  series  of  diag- 
onal zis;za<r  white  lines  running  across  the  face 
originating  in  a  crescentic  device  on  the  fore- 
head. Each  also  has  a  pair  of  objects  extending 
radially  from  the  head,  and,  although  the  ones 
on  the  Walpi  screen  are  apparently  feathers, 
while  those  in  Room  529  seem  almost  to  suggest 
small  braids  of  hair,  they  are  certainly  ho- 
mologous. 

If  this  identification  is  correct,  therefore,  we 
have  strong  evidence  of  a  possible  correlation 
between  this  mural  painting  and  the  modern 
First   Mesa   Niman   ceremony.     It   should   be 

360  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  438. 

301  The  species  familiar  in  the  Southwest  are  Cants 
latrans  and  Canis  mearnsi. 

"•'Simpson,  1850,  p.  67;  pis.  8,  11. 

5133  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  313,  314;  pi.  16.  This  is  reallv 
a  painting  of  the  mask  of  Dog  kachina,  rather  than  of 
an  actual  dog. 

"'Stephen,  1936,  pp.  115,  119. 

865  Stephen,  1936,  p.  45:. 

366  See  pp.  298-30:. 

387  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17.  This  is  a  very  indeterminate 
likeness,  however. 

389  Parsons,  1 926,  p.  2  1 1 ,  note  8.  He  is  not  mentioned 
in  this  connection  bv  any  of  the  other  earlier  ob- 
servers of  this  altar,  however. 

x°  Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1080.  Voth,  1903a,  p.  338, 
note  2. 

Isleta:   Parsons,  1932,  p.  340. 

Teiva:   Parsons,  1939,  p.  64. 


added,  however,  that  Dog  kachina  also  ap- 
pears at  Kachina  Return  364  prior  to  the  Soyal 
ceremony  and  also  may  appear  in  the  spring 
kachina  dances.305  This  painting  will  be 
further  discussed  in  connection  with  the  other 
figures  contained  in  it.366 

BADGER 

Here  is  another  animal  that  figures  widely  in 
folklore,  and  is  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  a 
clan  but  is  not  often  represented  in  ritual  pro- 
cedure. He  is  said  to  be  painted  on  the  wall  of 
the  chamber  of  the  "Laguna  Fathers"  at  Is- 
leta,367 and  his  fetish  has  been  reported  on  the 
altar  of  the  War  society  at  Hano."68  He  is 
associated  with  curing,369  but  that  is  hardly  a 
significant  distinction,  since  practically  all  ani- 
mals possess  such  a  function  in  one  way  or 
another.370 

Since  the  native  badger  (Taxidea  berlandieri) 
is  a  compact  animal  with  short  legs,  a  fairly 
sharp  snout,  and  medium-length  pendent  tail, 
with  a  dark  back  and  a  lighter  underbody,371 
the  creature  in  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  De- 
sign 1  (fig.  62,  a)  may  be  so  identified,  and  in 
fact  was  recognized  as  such  by  one  Hopi  in- 
formant who  saw  the  painting.372  Even  if  this 
be  correct  we  still  hardly  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  draw  any  reliable  inferences  from  it. 
Badger  is  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Sword 
Swallowers'  society  at  Zuni  373  and  his  fetish 
appears  on  the  altar  of  the  Eagle  Down  society 
there.374 


370  Parsons,  1939,  p.  879.   In  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  552, 
the  following  incantation  from  Zuni  is  quoted: 

"Lion  of  the  North,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Bear  of  the  West,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Badger  of  the  South,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

White  Wolf  of  the  East,  give  me  power  to  see  dis- 
ease. 

Eagle  of  the  Zenith,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Shrew  of  the  Earth,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Thou,  mv  Sun  Father,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 

Thou,  mv  Moon  Mother,  give  me  power  to  see  dis- 
ease. 

All  ye  Ancient  Ones,  give  me  power." 

371  Seton,  1925-28,  vol.  2,  pp.  286-87;  pis.  48,  50,  51. 

372  Jim  Kewanwvtewa,  who  said  the  animal  "is   a 
badger  but  drawing  not  so  good." 

373  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  445;  pi.  108. 

374  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  58. 
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FOX 

Although  fox  pelts  are  used  very  generally 
as  part  of  the  standard  kachina  costume,  usu- 
ally pendent  from  the  belt  at  the  back,375  the 
fox  himself  has  not  often  been  reported  as 
represented  on  altars  or  in  the  form  of  fetishes. 
He  was  painted  on  a  kiva  wall  at  Jemez  in 
1S49,370  and  on  the  wall  of  the  Hunters'  fra- 
ternity room  at  Zufii.377  The  only  animals  in 
the  Jeddito  murals  that  morphologically  sug- 
gest foxes  are  the  two  small  reddish-brown 
ones  in  the  outer  ends  of  the  baseband  in  Test 
14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5  (figs.  16,  p; 
87,  rt).37S  The  gray  animal  in  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  56,  tf),  which  I  have 
suggested  might  be  a  wolf,  could  conceivably 
be  a  gray  fox  (Urocyon  cm  ere  oar  gent  ens) 
instead.  Another  possible  identification  for  the 
latter  might  be  that  of  Sakii'na,  whose  skin  is 
used  by  the  Hopi  for  tobacco  pouches,  and 
which  is  described  by  Stephen  as  "squirrel 
grav.  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  a  streak  of 
brown  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  almost 
white  on  the  belly,  a  long  bushy  tail;  it  is  some 
species  of  squirrel."  37n 

SKUNK 

The  skunk  is  nowhere  reported  as  appearing 
in  ritual  observances.  His  skin  is  attached  to 
the  bow-standards  of  the  Snake  3S0  and  Ante- 
lope 3S1  societies,  but  these  standards  also  carry 
weasel  and  raccoon  skins.382  Skunk  skins  are 
also  sometimes  worn  by  Hopi  Snake  dancers  at 
the  back  of  the  belt  instead  of  fox  skins. 3S3 

Since  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
native  skunks  (Mephitis  mephitis,  Spilogctle 
arizonce,  or  Spilogale  putorius)  are  their  mark- 
ings, white  longitudinal  stripes  or  bars  on  a 
black  body  and  a  large  bushy  white-tipped  tail, 
they  should  be  fairly  certain  of  recognition  if 

37=  Parsons,  1936,  p.  732.  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  870. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
costume,  on  pp.  291-92. 

370  Simpson,  1 850,  p.  67;  pi.  11. 

""Stevenson,  1904,  p.  438.  Here  it  is  called  the 
"gray  fox." 

78  These  would  be  the  red  fox,  Vulpes  fulva.  Per- 
haps they  are  weasels  (Mustela  arizonensis)  which  are 
small  brown  animals  with  long  tails  terminating  in  a 
black  tip.  Thev  were  called  foxes  by  Jim  Kewan- 
wvtewa,  but  he  also  said  that  the  vellow  and  white, 
black-spotted  beast  in  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall 
Design  1   (fig.  63,  c),  "looks  like  a  fox." 


depicted  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  verisi- 
militude. Among  the  murals  three  examples 
approximate  the  requirements,  namely  the  two 
inner  animals  in  the  baseband  of  Test  14,  Room 
3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5  (figs.  16,  0;  87,  a)  and 
the  one  at  the  left  side  of  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  6  (figs.  16,  g;  84,  b).3Si 

ROHONA   (?) 

A  group  of  mammals  that  occur  in  our  wall 
paintings  more  frequently  than  any  others  are 
the  small  elongated  quadrupeds  with  short  legs, 
long  horizontal  tail,  pointed  ears  and  snout,* 
that  appear  usually  in  or  upon  the  basebands  of 
designs  in  Group  I.3S5  With  a  sufficiently  free 
rein  on  the  imagination,  these  attenuated  crea- 
tures might  be  identified  as  any  one  of  several 
animals,  such  as  fox,  shrew,  skunk,  ferret, 
weasel,  dog,  coyote,  wolf,  badger,  lion,  caco- 
mistle,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
color  and  markings  in  each  individual  case, 
since  the  colors  and  markings  vary  widely,  in 
notable  contrast  to  the  constancy  of  the  body 
contours.  We  might  be  satisfied  to  dismiss  them 
as  merely  indeterminate  small  animals  of  vari- 
able genetic  kinship,  but  for  the  provocative 
possibility  of  their  identification  with  a  semi- 
mvthical  animal  that  in  certain  ways  shares 
their  characteristics,  and  turns  up  in  numerous 
guises  in  Pueblo  folklore  and  ritual. 

This  animal  is  called  rohona  in  the  eastern 
Keresan  villages,  though  the  name  varies 
slightly  in  other  places,3S6  and  the  peculiar 
thing  about  him  is  that,  although  he  appears  in 
Pueblo  ritual  observances  in  most  if  not  all  of 
the  villages,  his  characteristics  and  identifica- 
tion with  any  living  animal  are  indefinite  and 
variable  in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Leslie  White  has 
collated  the  data  with  great  thoroughness,  and 
we    need    here    only    repeat   his   finding   that 

370  Stephen,  1936,  p.  280. 

380  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  580,  635,  697;  fig.  326. 

381  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  622,  697;  fig.  342. 

383  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  622-23,  638,  690,  697. 

883  Stephen,  1936,  p.  581. 

381  These  have  been  so  identified  by  Jim  Kewan- 
wytewa. 

180  Some  examples  are  illustrated  in  figure  16,  g-n. 
An  example  from  a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  jar  is 
illustrated  in  figure  17,  a. 

^  For  a  resume  of  the  various  spellings  and  pro- 
nunciations of  this  word,  see  White,  1943b,  p.  439. 
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r  oh  on  a  has  been  identified  as  ( i )  a  weasel  or 
other  small  animal,  (2)  a  fox-like  or  covote-like 
animal,  (3)  a  lynx,  (4)  a  mountain  lion,  (5)  a 
jaguar,  (6)  a  kachina,  (7)  a  society,  and  (8) 
a  "fetish."  38T 

White,  in  considering  all  the  evidence,  feels 
that  rohona  probably  represents  the  jaguar 
(Felis  onga),  which  has  occasionally  been  re- 
ported as  far  north  as  New  Mexico,  because 
most  Keresan  identifications  seem  to  correlate 
it  with  a  "large  cat,"  sometimes  further  de- 
scribed as  having  spots.  It  is  always  associated 
with  hunting.  To  the  Hopi,  however,  rohona 
seems  to  be  an  animal  like  a  coyote  but 
smaller,3SS  rather  like  a  fox,389  which  more 
nearly  suggests  the  elongated  animals  in  the 
Jeddito  murals.390 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  drawing  of  rohona, 
however,  and  the  nearest  likenesses  anywhere 
to  our  animals  are  those  painted  on  several  Zurii 
altars,  where  they  are  either  called  cougars  or 
are  not  identified  at  all.391  If  these  are  cougars 
at  Zuhi,  they  are  probably  not  rohona,  since 
the  two  animals  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  at  least  in  some  of  the  Keresan  villages. 
It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject further,  but  we  can  draw  certain  tentative 
conclusions  that  may  be  of  value:  first,  that  if 
rohona  is  a  jaguar  he  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nized in  our  murals  in  the  spotted  animals  with 
long  tails  that  appear  in  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  5  (fig.  63,  b)  and  Test  5,  Room 
4,  Right  Wall  Design  10  (fig.  56,  b),  an  in- 
ference that  could  indicate  either  that  these 
paintings  were  made  by  Keresan  peoples  from 
the  east,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  Antelope 
Mesa,  even  if  they  were  not  Keresan  immi- 
grants, did  in  fact  know  of  the  jaguar.302 

On  the  other  hand,  these  problematical  ani- 
mals may  not  represent  the  jaguar,  but  more 
likely  the  mountain  lion,  on  analogy  to  their 

387  White,  1943b,  pp.  439-43.  Mrs.  Parsons  adds  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  a  badger,  from  the  Spanish 
word  for  that  animal:  tejon.    (Parsons,  1939,  pp.  605). 

388  White,  1943,  p.  440. 
330 Stephen,  1936,  p.  1325. 

300  White  explains  this  discrepancy  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Hopi  may  have  borrowed  the  word 
(which  he  thinks  is  Keresan)  and  the  concept  of  a 
hunting  animal  from  the  Keres,  and  have  applied  it  to 
some  more  familiar  small  animal,  because  they  had 
never  seen  a  jaguar.  White,  1943b,  p.  442. 


likenesses  as  identified  at  Zuhi,  and  the  in- 
ference would  be  strong  that  their  common 
occurrence  here  betokens  an  association  with 
Zuni. 

The  usual  position  of  this  animal  within  the 
baseband  of  the  murals,  which  may  perhaps 
suggest  a  subterranean  habitat,  brings  to  mind 
a  belief  ascribed  to  the  Hopi  that  the  weasel  is 
symbolic  of  clouds  that  "come  out"  unexpect- 
edly and  bring  rain,  this  notion  being  based  on 
the  abilitv  of  the  weasel  to  burrow  through  the 
ground  and  emerge  at  an  unexpected  place.303 

Just  one  further  comment  may  be  made  to 
compound  the  confusion,  and  that  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  perhaps  it  all  makes  very  little 
difference  anyway.  Thus  far,  we  have  followed 
an  implicit  line  of  reasoning  that  animal  draw- 
ings and  fetishes  are  ordinarily  susceptible  of 
generic  identification,  and  that  their  presence 
in  a  particular  ceremonial  will  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  associations  of  that  ob- 
servance. It  is  my  own  suspicion,  however, 
that  to  a  very  large  degree  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar animal  at  a  particular  ceremony  is  not  man- 
datory and  inflexible,  and  further  that,  even 
when  it  is  required,  the  conventional  means  of 
representing  the  animal  may  be  subject  to  wide 
variation.  Stirling  says  that  at  Acoma  "any 
man  may  make  a  fetish,  which  he  may  call 
wolf,  lion,  or  whatever  he  pleases,"  and  that 
the  spirit  of  all  the  prey  animals  will  later  be 
put  into  it,  for  its  power  is  drawn  from  all 
equally.3'14  Two  notes  by  Dr.  Parsons  strength- 
en this  view,  by  indicating  that  a  particular 
fetish  is  often  not  identified  by  name,  but 
instead  "the  Zuni  hunting  fetish,  like  the  animal 
fetish  on  Zuhi  altars,  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  wema,  animal," 390  as  if  to  say  that  its  generic 
identity  is  not  important  or  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  "According  to  a  Zuhi  informant,  the 
stone  animals  on  Acoma  altars  are  called  yoni, 

3L"  Bartlett,  1905,  fig.  on  p.  397.  Stevenson,  1904,  pis. 
<;8,  59,  104,  122,  126,  127. 

On  the  wall  of  the  Sword  Swallowers'  society  a 
similar  animal  is  apparently  called  a  shrew.  Stevenson, 
1904,  p.  445;  pi.  108. 

3°3  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  voung  of  the 
mountain  lion  have  spots  almost  exactly  like  the 
jaguar. 

:",:' Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pp.  34-35,  note  *. 

'""  Stirling,  1942,  p.  23. 

310  Parsons,  1920b,  p.  127,  note  5. 
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stone."  3!'6  It  thus  appears  likely  that  in  a  great 
many  cases,  at  least,  the  quest  for  generic 
identity  in  animals  is  fruitless,  and  perhaps 
often  meaningless  as  well. 

DEER  AND  ANTELOPE 
There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  two 
burlesque  animals  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  5  (fig.  55,  a),  represent  deer  or 
antelope,  even  though  the  heads  of  both  are 
missing.  The  remaining  features,  especially  the 
coloration,  are  quite  distinctive:  Yellow  bodies 
with  white  bellies,  rump,  legs,  and  neck.  This 
scheme  approximates  the  actual  markings  of 
the  white-tailed  antelope  that  is  native  to  the 
Southwest,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  usual  rep- 
resentational habit  of  Pueblo  artists  in  depicting 
that  animal.397 

At  Jemez  there  have  been  observed  wall 
paintings  of  antelope,  painted  entirely  in  light 
blue,  and  in  two  instances  without  horns.398 

What  is  certainly  a  blue  antelope,  but  in  this 
case  with  a  white  rump,  tail,  and  belly,  is  the 
fragment  of  a  painting  at  Kawaika-a  in  Test  5, 
Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  58,  b). 
Whether  the  correspondence  of  its  body  color 
with  that  of  the  Jemez  specimen  is  more  than 
coincidence  is  doubtful.  A  very  small  frag- 
ment, hardly  more  than  a  hind  leg,  occurs  in 
Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  66, 
b),  but  its  color  scheme,  yellow  with  a  white 
stripe  down  the  posterior  edge,  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  shown  by  Bourke,  1 884,  plate  25, 
as  painted  on  a  kiva  wall  at  Walpi  for  the  Snake 
dance.  Still  another  fragment  of  hind  leg  and 
rump  appears  in  Test  14,  Room  3.,  Right  Wall 
Design  14  (fig.  47,  e).   It  is  interesting  that  all 

2M  Parsons,  1920b,  p.  127,  note  2. 

307  Bourke,  1884,  p.  132;  pi.  25  (on  wall  of  Oak  kiva 
at  Sichomovi).  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  p.  244;  pi. 
3,  f  (on  wall  of  Al  kiva  at  Walpi  for  Marau  cere- 
mony). Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1936,  p.  199,  ill.  opp.  p.  117 
(Zuni).  Deer  dancers  are  often  costumed  with  the 
same  characteristics  in  public  dances,  as  shown  in 
White,  1942,  fig.  31   (Santa  Ana). 

388  Simpson,  1850,  p.  67;  pis.  7,  11. 

M  The  tassels  are  illustrated  in  figure  23,  h. 

v"  Zuni:  on  wall  of  Hunters'  fraternity  (Stevenson, 
1904,  p.  438);  as  a  fetish  on  altars  of  curing  societies 
(Cushing,  1883,  p.  32).  Reproductions  of  some  other 
instances  on  walls  at  Zuiii  are  lacking  in  color  indica- 
tions. Cushing,  1883,  ills,  on  pp.  501,  505. 

Walpi:  skulls  on  altar  of  War  society  at  Soyal 
<  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  41,  70);  heads  on  altar  of  Agave 
society  (Parsons,  1939,  p.  190);  on  wall  of  iMarau  so- 


three  of  these  examples  appear  to  have  had 
blankets  with  tassels  thrown  over  their  backs.399 

In  addition  to  the  instances  already  men- 
tioned, the  antelope  or  deer  appears  in  various 
ceremonial  associations  at  various  modern  vil- 
lages,400 and  also  frequently  on  pottery,  both 
secular  and  ceremonial,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern.401 

It  thus  would  seem  that  the  mere  existence 
of  the  antelope  in  itself  is  of  little  value  as  a 
diagnostic  for  ceremonial  identification,  and 
even  the  stylistic  features  of  those  in  the  Jed- 
dito  murals  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
suggest  any  particular  cultural  kinship. 

NON-MAMMALIAN  ZOOMORPHS 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  discussed  all 
examples  in  the  Jeddito  murals  of  birds  and 
mammals,  which  make  up  by  far  the  majority 
of  the  life  forms  portrayed,  except  for  that 
queer  mammal  man,  who  will  be  considered 
later.  There  remain  the  amphibians,  reptiles, 
and  insects,  however,  which  we  shall  turn  to 
briefly. 

SNAKES  OR  SERPENTS 
Among  the  reptiles  of  the  Southwest  the 
ubiquitous  snakes  and  various  forms  of  small 
lizards  are  obvious  to  any  traveler,  and  play  an 
important  part  in  the  folklore  and  ritual  of  the 
Pueblo  peoples.  The  snake,  in  particular,  may 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  of  their 
beast  gods.  In  every  village  the  snake  appears 
ceremonially  in  some  guise  or  other,  either  in 
physical  form  as  at  the  Hopi  Snake  dance, 
painted  on  kiva  walls,40-   or  even   more  fre- 

cietv  kiva  (Stephen,  1936,  pp.  875,  877). 

Oraibi:  heads  on  altar  of  Antelope  society  (Par- 
sons, 1939,  p.  190). 

101  Dr.  Fewkes  illustrates  a  rather  ill-favored  but 
realistic  antelope  on  a  bowl  from  Sikvatki,  which  he 
savs  is  similar  to  one  that  he  saw  on  the  wall  of  a  kiva 
at  Walpi.  Fewkes,  1898c,  pp.  668-69;  pi-  '3°'  "■  An- 
other occurs  on  a  medicine  bowl  of  the  Hunters'  soci- 
ety at  Santa  Ana.  White,  1942,  p.  341;  fig.  49,  b.  Their 
frequent  use  on  modern  and  palxo-modern  ollas  at 
Zuni  and  some  Keresan  villages  is  also  well  known. 

'"-  Acoma:  White,  1932b,  pp.  113,  117  (medicine  so- 
cieties). 

Santo  Domingo:  White,  1935,  p.  92,  fig.  16  (room 
of  Cikamc-Squash  society). 

San  Ildefonso:  Wilson,  1918b,  p.  310,  fig.  29  (walls 
of  "kivas"). 

(Continued  on  p.  213.) 
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Figure  15 

A  Selection  of  Methods  used  in  Modern*  Pueblo  Ceremonial  Decoration  for  the  Portrayal  of  Snakes, 
showing  the  wide  variety  in  design  and  color.  The  examples  are  somewhat  conventionalized.  All  are  repro- 
duced from  published  illustrations,  but  it  is  not  felt  necessary  to  cite  individual  sources  here.  The  subject  of 
snakes  as  they  occur  on  the  Jeddito  mural  paintings  is  discussed  (see  pages  212-16).  (Shadings  have  no  specific 
color  significance.) 

a  c,  f,  /,  From  Walpi  /',  k,  From  Jemez 

b.  From  Shipaulovi  m-o.  From  Santa  Ana 

d,  e,  g.  From  Zuni  p-r,  From  Sia 
h,  From  Acoma 


(Continued  from  p.  212.) 

Jemez:  Bourke,  in  Bloom,  1936,  p.  228  (walls  of 
"estufas").  Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  3,  a,  c,  d  (wall  of  a  kiva). 
Simpson,  however,  did  not  mention  snakes  on  Jemez 
kiva  walls. 

hleta:  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17  (room  of  Laguna  Fa- 
thers). 

Zuili:  Cushing,  1883,  ill.  on  p.  500.  Stevenson,  1887, 
p.  549  (wall  of  a  kiva).  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  36  (room 
of  Black  Corn  clan);  pi.  108   (room  of  Sword  Swal- 


lowers'  society).  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
snake  is  onlv  once  definitely  reported  as  painted  on 
the  wall  of  a  Hopi  kiva,  apparently  at  the  Snake  or 
Antelope  society  ceremonies  (Bourke,  1884,  ill.  on  p. 
332);  but  a  fanciful  picture  used  as  a  frontispiece  for 
Dr.  Fewkes'  article  on  Hopi  Flute  and  Snake  cere- 
monials in  the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  and  titled  "Within  the  Kiva," 
appears  to  display  a  snake  painted  on  the  wall. 
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qucntlv  painted  on  upright  slat-altars  or  in- 
cluded in  sand  paintings.403 

It  should  be  said,  at  this  point,  that,  through- 
out this  discussion  of  snakes,  we  have  deliber- 
ately ignored  those  many  instances  of  lightning 
signs  or  mere  zigzag  lines  that  appear  both  in 
modern  altars  and  sand  paintings  as  well  as  on 
modern  and  ancient  kiva  walls.  While  the 
symbolic  correlation  of  lightning  with  snakes 
is  general,  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in 
considering  it  here,  since  we  are  now  con- 
cerned only  with  recognizable  images  of  snakes 
as  such.  We  will  include,  however,  in  this  dis- 
cussion some  consideration  of  the  vexing  per- 
sonality, the  Great  Horned  Serpent,  or,  as  he  is 
variously  called,  Paliiliikon  (Hopi),  Ko'lo- 
wisi  (Zufii),  Awanvu,  etc.  Whether  this  being 
is  rituallv  associated  with  snakes  as  such  is 
doubtful,  but  there  are  a  few  details  in  the 
Jcddito  murals  that  seem  to  correlate  with  or 
to  suggest  him,  and  morphologically,  at  least, 
he  is  similar  to  the  snakes. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  and  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  snake  in  Pueblo  ceremonial 
symbolism  today,  it  is  surprising  that  we  find 
so  very  few  representations  in  the  Jeddito  mu- 
rals. There  are,  in  fact,  only  two  instances  in 
which  snakes  appear  with  any  certainty 
namely  those  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Back  Wall 
Design  4  (fig.  51,  e)  and  Room  529,  Front  Face 
of  Offset  Design  1   (fig.  47,  c). 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  each  of  these 
paintings  is  composed  of  a  sinuous  body  dec- 

i03  Acoma:  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  10,  fig.  1  (sand  paint- 
ing; note  that  the  serpent  in  this  case  is  double-headed). 
Parsons,  1936b,  p.  556  (Antelope  sand  painting  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Hopi). 

Jemez:  Reagan,  1914.  ills,  on  pp.  15,  348  (sand  paint- 
ings of  Snake  and  Knife  societies).  Parsons,  19:5a,  pis. 

5,  /;;  7,  c  (altars  of  Eagle  and  another  society).  Reagan, 
1917,  p.  61.   Hewett,  1938a,  fig.  17.   Underhill,  1944,  pi. 

6,  5  (altar  of  unidentified  society). 

Santa  Ana:  AVhite,  1942,  p.  333,  fig.  41  (altar  and 
sand  painting  of  Cikame  society). 

Zufii:  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  122,  125  (altars  of  Ant 
and  Shumaikoli  fraternities). 

In  the  Hopi  villages  the  snake  appears  in  both  the 
Antelope  society  and  Snake  society  sand  paintings; 
numerous  descriptions  and  reproductions  of  these  have 
been  published,  but  a  few  of  the  better  illustrations 
are:  Oraibi  Antelope  (Fewkes,  1897c,  pi.  73);  Mish- 
ongnovi  Antelope  (Dorsey  and  Voth,  1902,  pis.  92, 
122);  Walpi  Antelope  (Bourke,  1884,  pi.  19;  Stephen, 
1936,  pi.  17);  Shipaulovi  Antelope  (Stephen,  1936,  pi. 
20);  Walpi  Snake  (Bourke,  1884,  pi.  18;  Stephen,  1936, 


orated  with  characteristic  markings,  those  on 
the  first  example  consisting  of  pairs  of  short 
parallel  longitudinal  dashes  alternating  with 
crescents,  each  of  the  latter  sheltering  a  dot 
within  its  arms.  In  the  published  illustrations 
of  snakes  portrayed  on  walls,  altars,  and  sand 
paintings  from  various  places,  a  good  many 
have  distinctive  markings,  none,  however,  ex- 
actly like  these.404  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  particular  design  is  to  be  found  in  the 
serpent  that  is  painted  horizontally  around  the 
kilts  worn  by  the  Snake  priests  in  the  modern 
Hopi  Snake  dance.  There  are  two  versions 
of  this,  the  one  on  First  Mesa  being  composed 
of  a  zigzag  band  painted  black  with  white  bor- 
ders and  decorated  with  pairs  of  short  white 
horizontal  dashes  alternating  with  what  look 
like  white  arrows,  but  which  are  said  to  be 
animal  or  bird  footprints.40"  On  Second 
Mesa  4I"''  and  at  Oraibi 407  the  pattern  is  differ- 
ent in  that  the  pairs  of  dashes  are  vertical  in- 
stead of  horizontal  and  extend  completely 
across  the  body  of  the  snake.408 

At  Sia,  too,  a  snake' is  painted  on  the  kilts 
of  the  Snake  priests,  but  it  varies  from  the 
Hopi  designs.409  Plainly,  the  Jeddito  mural 
fragment  is  closely  similar  to  the  Walpi  kilt 
snakes;  the  alternating  pairs  of  dashes  are  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  the  crescent-dot  combina- 
tion is  homologous  to  the  arrow-footprint  de- 
vice, since  by  merely  connecting  the  dot  to  the 
crescent,  and  straightening  the  arms  of  the  lat- 
ter,  the  whole  thing  is  metamorphosed  into  the 

pi.  18);  Oraibi  Snake  (Voth,  1903a,  pi.  161). 

104  For  a  collection  of  the  markings  on  these  exam- 
ples, see  figure  15. 

103  Good  illustrations  of  these  kilts  are  published  in: 
Fewkes,  1892a,  ill.  on  p.  127.  Fewkes,  Stephen,  and 
Owens,  1S94,  ill.  on  p.  79.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  355;  pi. 
19,  it.  In  Fewkes  18923,  p.  127,  and  Stephen,  1936,  p. 
296,  it  is  said  that  the  parallel  lines  are  frog  tracks  and 
the  arrow  marks  duck  tracks,  but  Stephen,  at  other 
points  in  the  same  volume,  calls  the  arrow  marks  "frog 
tracks"  (p.  650)  and  "snipe  footprints"  (p.  751)  and 
the  parallel  lines  "cheek  marks  ...  of  the  war  gods" 
(p.  650).  See  Colton,  1949,  figure  20,  where  the  arrow 
is  said  to  represent  a  bird  track  and  the  parallel  dashes, 
warrior  marks.  The  subject  of  bird  footprints  is 
briefly  treated  herein  on  pages  188-89. 

100  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1902,  pis.  102,  135  (Mishong- 
novi).  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  19,  b  (Shipaulovi). 

""Voth,  1903a,  pis.  168,  169,  191,  207. 

103  One  Hopi,  Jim  Kewanwytewa,  said  the  Jeddito 
example  looked  like  the  "Water  Serpent." 

400  Stevenson,  1894,  pi.  17. 
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Walpi  style.  We  may,  thus,  with  a  good  deal 
of  assurance,  postulate  the  association  of  this 
Jeddito  painting  with  the  modern  First  Mesa 
Snake  dance. 

The  other  possible  snake  appears  in  Room 
529  (fig.  47,  c),  to  which  a  herpetological 
identity  is  imputed  on  the  basis  of  its  sinuous 
outline  and  its  body  decoration.  The  latter 
consists  of  alternate  small  circles  and  chevrons 
in  black  on  an  orange  ground.  On  no  modern 
example  of  a  snake  that  I  have  seen  does  this 
precise  pattern  appear,  but  at  Santa  Ana  both 
circles  and  chevrons  are  used,  though  not  to- 
gether,410 and  at  Oraibi  circles  are  used  in  al- 
ternation with  pairs  of  transverse  lines.411  At 
Walpi  there  are  "lightning  sticks"  inserted  in 
the  headgear  of  the  Hiimis  kachina  decorated 
in  the  same  way.412  Chevrons  alone  are  used 
on  snakes  painted  on  the  Ant  fraternity  altar 
at  Zuni.413  Whether  our  example  can  be 
equated  with  any  of  these  is  problematical,  but 
it  has  another  feature  that  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, namely  its  bifurcated  or  double-headed 
character.  The  fragmentary  condition  of  the 
design  renders  the  possibility  of  the  heads  un- 
certain, but  on  this  supposition  it  may  be 
likened  to  the  only  reported  instances  of 
double-headed  Pueblo  snakes,  one  in  the  sand 
painting  of  an  unidentified  society  at  Acoma  414 
and  the  other  on  the  wall  of  an  unnamed  kiva 
at  Oraibi.415  Since  the  latter  example  also  has 
alternate  circles  and  transverse  parallel  lines, 
it  suggests  a  close  affinity  with  the  one  in  Room 
529. 

The  creature  on  the  Front  wall  of  Room  240 
(fig.  43,  b),  which  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  section  on  Birds,4111  was  regarded  by  a 
Hopi  informant,  Wilson  Tewaquaptewa  of 
Oraibi,  as  the  Water  Serpent.  He  added  that 
the  red  and  orange  might  be  sunlight,  and  that 

110  White,  1942,  pp.  333,  334;  figs.  41,  43. 
4uBourke,  1884,  ill.  on  p.  332,  painting  on  wall  of  a 
kiva  at  Oraibi. 

*"  Stephen,  1936,  p.  529;  fig.  298,  a. 

413  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  122. 

414  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  10,  1.  Stirling  is  quoted  else- 
where as  saving  double-headed  snakes  are  painted  on 
walls  at  Acoma  (Parsons,  1939,  p.  185,  note  *). 

4liBourke,  1884,  ill.  on  p.  332. 

416  See  p.   183. 

417  Fred  Kabotie,  Andrew  Hermefktewa,  Otis  Pole- 
lonema,  Irving  Pabanale. 


the  animal  itself  was  a  "very  powerful  snake, 
a  flying  snake,  a  racer  snake,"  and  was  called 
Tawataho,  a  pet  of  the  Sun. 

One  further  creature,  that  at  the  left  of  the 
design  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  De- 
sign 4  (fig.  53,  a),  was  identified  by  four 
Hopis  417  as  the  "Water  Serpent,"  and  there 
seems  to  me  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  in  the 
connection.  Although  the  upper  portion  of 
this  design  has  been  destroyed,  there  is  a  pretty 
plain  implication  of  an  extended  human  arm, 
bent  at  the  elbow  and  fitted  with  the  rather 
generalized  head  and  face  of  an  animal,  in  the 
manner  of  Punch  and  Judy  puppets.  That  is 
exactly  the  way  in  which  the  animated  puppets 
of  the  Water  Serpent,  Paluliikon,  are  con- 
structed in  the  modern  Hopi  winter  ceremony 
for  that  supernatural.  Since  several  detailed 
descriptions  of  this  puppet  have  been  published, 
it  will  suffice  here  to  point  out  that- it  is  made 
of  a  long  gourd  for  a  head,  painted  with  eyes 
and  teeth,  and  attached  to  a  long  cloth  gaunt- 
let, simulating  the  body  of  the  serpent,  which 
slides  back  over  the  arm  of  the  manipulator.418 
In  the  modern  version  the  head  is  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  horn  and  the  body  is  usually 
painted  with  a  black  upper  and  a  white  lower 
portion,  separated  by  red  and  green  lines;  it 
has  pop  eyes  and  a  lolling  red  tongue,  and  on 
the  upper  portion  appear  the  characteristic  ser- 
pent markings.41'''  These  embellishments  are  all 
lacking  in  the  case  of  the  design  in  Test  14, 
but  it  seems  that  they  may  possibly  not  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  necessary,  since  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  Paluliikon  puppet  at  Hano  in  1892  was 
without  any  of  them.420  Whether  the  animal 
under  consideration,  therefore,  can  be  equated 
with  this  particular  representation  of  the  Wa- 
ter Serpent,  is  not  conclusive,  but  is  within 
the  realm  of  reasonable  inference. 


41sFewkes  and  Stephen,  1893,  pp.  7-8;  pi.  2.  Ste- 
phen, 1936,  pp.  291-94,  341-42;  figs.  169,  170,  171,  178, 
179,  197,  204. 

41°  Apparently  these  mav  be  either  a  series  of  arrow 
marks,  or  "duck"  prints.  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1893,  pi. 
2.  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  169,  171,  178,  504.  Or  thev  mav 
be  alternating  arrows  and  pairs  of  parallel  dashes.  Ste- 
phen, 1936,  figs.  197,  496,  505. 

""Stephen,  1936,  fig.  204.  Similarlv  devoid  of  mark- 
ings are  two  petroglvphs  at  First  Mesa  illustrated  in 
Stephen,  1936,  figs.  494,  496. 
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On  First  Mesa  in  modern  times  large  wooden 
or  stone  images  of  the  Water  Serpent  appear 
on  the  War  society's  altar  at  both  Hano  421 
and  Walpi.422 

LIZARDS 

There  is  no  perfectly  clear  example  of  a  liz- 
ard in  the  Jeddito  murals,  but  three  possible 
cases  occur  in  the  very  earliest  horizon,  among 
Layout  Group  IV.  First  are  the  two  playful 
creatures  in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  19 
(fig.  41,  </),  which  are  certainly  not  very  de- 
terminate but  in  general  character  do  suggest 
lizards,  with  their  long  bodies,  very  short  legs, 
and  thick,  pointed  tails.  Their  position  vis-a-vis 
each  other  is  interesting;,  suggesting  as  it  does 
that  fairly  common  Pueblo  decorative  device 
of  pairs  of  opposed  crescents,  usually  identi- 
fied as  a  "friendship"  sign.423  They  were  iden- 
tified as  lizards,  male  and  female,  by  Wilson 
Tewaquaptewa,  of  Oraibi.  Lizards  and  many 
other  animals  occur  in  similar  arrangement  on 
Classic  Mimbres  Black-on-white  bowls.424 

In  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  4  (fig. 
43,  d),  there  is  a  bold  four-legged  creature, 
with  long  tapering  body  that  almost  surely 
must  be  a  lizard.425  It  was  so  identified  by  Jim 
Kewanwytewa,  although  Wilson  Tewaquap- 
tewa said  it  was  "a  living  animal,  although  it 
looks  like  a  grass  root.  When  picked  up  or 
touched  it  moves  its  feet  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  Navahos  are  coming."  This  sounds 
as  if  it  were  thought  of  as  the  insect  commonly 
called  walking-stick,  but  I  question  that  iden- 
tification on  the  ground  that  this  is  a  quad- 
ruped, whereas  insects  have  six  legs. 

A  very  similar  animal  appears  in  the  sand 
painting-  of  the  Ant  society  of  Acoma,  where 
he  is  said  to  be  a  lizard  because  the  "lizard  eats 
ants."  428 

,a  Fewkes,  1899a,  pis.  18,  19.   Parsons,  1926,  p.  211. 
note  8.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  50.  Parsons,  1939,  p.  336. 
'"Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  488,  note  1.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  9; 

%•  J- 

iZ>  Examples  of  this  sign  are  described  and  illustrated 
in  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  217,  531,  953,  1258;  figs.  83,  203; 
pi.  14,  d.  Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  705.  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  94; 
pi.  13.  Wallis  and  Titicv,  1945,  pis.  9,  17.  Colton,  1949, 
fig.  20. 

,:' Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932,  pis.  195,  d  (rab- 
bits;; 196,  a  (goats);  197,  c  (beetles);  198,  d  (scor- 
pions); 200,  b   (lizards);  205,  f;  206,  d;  207,  c;  208,  e 


On  the  layer  immediately  beneath  the  design 
last  described,  there  occurs  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual paintings  in  the  entire  collection.  Room 
229,  Front  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  43,  c).  It  is 
composed  of  a  large  freely  drawn,  very  long 
animal,  his  body  disposed  in  a  semi-circle,  and 
equipped  with  talon-like  fore  and  hind  feet,  a 
tail  curled  into  a  tight  circle,  and  a  head  with 
open  jaws  and  protruding  tongue.  This  crea- 
ture certainly  looks  like  nothing  on  earth,  and 
may  be  the  Loch  Ness  monster;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  suggests  vaguely  some  great  reptile, 
and  is  not  unlike  a  representation  painted  upon 
a  disk  from  Oraibi,  the  whole  said  to  be  a 
"symbol  of  the  moon."  427  What  the  animal 
itself  is,  in  that  connection,  is  not  stated.  In 
his  collection  of  pottery  from  Sikyatki,  Dr. 
Fewkes  found  several  bowls  bearing  similar 
creatures,  none  of  which  he  was  able  to  iden- 
tify beyond  regarding  them  as  reptiles.428  In 
point  of  anatomical  verisimilitude,  the  long 
curled  talons  could  well  be  those  of  a  lizard, 
whose  toes  and  claws  can  be  made  to  curl  into 
just  such  a  whorl  pattern.429  Some  Hopi  in- 
formants called  this  creature  a  "water  dog," 
referring  evidently  to  a  kind  of  salamander  or 
newt  that  probably  lived  in  the  muddy  bot- 
toms of  the  Little  Colorado  River  and  other 
local  streams. 

The  three  sinuous  green  animals  accompany- 
ing the  large  reptile  in  Room  229,  Front  Wall 
Design  5  (fig.  43,  c),  are  quite  beyond  my 
powers  of  imagination  and  analysis.  They  may 
be  reptiles  themselves,  but  in  some  ways  they 
resemble  fish.  I  can  hazard  no  intelligent  guess. 

There  might  be  seen  here,  by  a  considerable 
imaginative  strain,  some  similarity  to  a  picto- 
graph  of  the  Horned  Serpent  that  is  incised 
on  a  rock  at  First  .Mesa,  wherein  the  creature 
is  depicted  with  three  mammae,  each  suckled 


(all  fish);  209,  a  (turkevs);  221,  f  (mountain  sheep); 
222,  f  (unidentified  animals);  224,  d,  e  (deer). 

*-'  Perhaps  a  species  of  skink  (Einneces)  or  rough- 
scaled  lizard  (Scaloporiis).  See  Smith,  1946,  pp.  179- 
255,  340-95,  for  excellent  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  these  genera. 

4M  Stirling,   1942,  pi.  10;  fig.  2,  b. 

117  Voth,  1901,  p.  89;  pi.  48,  5. 

t2S  Fewkes,  1898c,  pp.  673-75;  figs.  266-68;  pi.  132, 
a,  c,  d.  Fewkes,  1919,  figs.  22-24. 

429  Smith,  1946,  pis.  93,  B,  C,  E\  94,  A;  96,  B. 
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by  a  small  serpent.430  Although  one  mi^ht 
view  the  green  creatures  in  Room  229  as  homo- 
logous to  these  young  serpents,  the  existence 
of  legs  as  well  as  the  absence  of  body  markings 
on  both  the  large  and  small  animals  seems  to 
negative  any  such  hypothesis. 

FROGS   OR  HORNED   TOADS 

On  at  least  two  of  the  Jeddito  designs,  there 
occur  what  are  either  frogs  or  small  reptiles 
resembling  the  familiar  "horned  toad."  431  One 
of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs. 
16,  d;  6<;,  c),  where  he  is  depicted  in  simple 
outline  form,  compact  body  with  four  lesrs, 
without  tail,  and  with  a  broad  head  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  body.  These  morpho- 
logical features  would  seem  to  mark  him  as  a 
frog,  since  the  horned  lizard  has  a  stubby  tail 
and  at  least  the  suggestion  of  a  neck. 

In  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front,  Right,  and  Back 
Walls  Design  8  (figs.  16,  a,  b,  c;  60  <r,  /;),  ap- 
pear seven  similar  creatures  disposed  through 
the  wide  lower  band.  The  individual  at  the 
extreme  left  is  like  the  one  just  described  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  frog.  But  the 
others,  though  various  in  color  and  minor  de- 
tails, all  possess  heads  and  tails  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Five  of  them  have  slightly  bifurcate 
heads,  while  one  is  equipped  with  a  cloud- 
terrace  device  in  lieu  of  a  head;  five  have  zig- 
zag  lightning  lines  for  tails,  while  the  sixth  has 
a  cloud-terrace.  All  six,  instead  of  being  frogs, 
may  represent  the  familiar  reptilian  genus 
Phrynosoma,  which  is  popularly  called  the 
"horned  toad,"  although  it  is  in  fact  a  lizard.432 

Without  laboring  the  point,  we  may  note 
that  the  frog  is  a  frequent  actor  in  Pueblo  leg- 
end and  ritual,  and  his  associations  with  the 
ever-precious  water  are  obvious.  The  sym- 
bolic significance  of  horned  lizards  is  not  so 

430  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1026;  fig.  504. 

431  Genus  Phrynosoma,  which  contains  several  spe- 
cies. 

432  See  Smith,  1946,  pp.  287-319;  pis.  74-86.  Dr. 
Fewkes,  1898c,  pi.  132,  f,  illustrates  from  a  Sikyatki 
bowl  a  similar  animal  with  distinct  head  and  tail, 
which  he  calls  a  frog,  because  of  the  fact,  as  he  says 
(pp.  677-78),  that  in  modern  Pueblo  art,  frogs  are 
always  depicted  dorsallv  and  lizards  laterally.  But  this 
hardly  seems  an  adequate  basis  for  distinction  in  dis- 


easily  come  by,  and  the  only  modern  instances 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  of  his  almost 
certain  ceremonial  portrayal  are  on  Zuiii  cere- 
monial bowls  and  in  a  mural  painting  in  the 
room  of  the  Black  Corn  clan  at  Zuiii,  where 
such  an  animal  appears  between  two  figures  of 
the  Horned  Water  Serpent,  suggesting  a  rela- 
tionship between  them.433 

In  the  broad  baseband  of  a  painting  at 
Kawaika-a,  in  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  De- 
sign 1  (figs.  18,  ;';  62,  a),  there  appear  several 
very  peculiar  figures.  The  outlines  of  these 
suggest  the  heads  and  forequarters  of  frogs  or 
toads,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  existence 
of  an  extended  arm  at  each  side.  Each  is  bi- 
furcated by  a  line  running  from  the  head  back- 
wards, and  the  two  halves  of  the  body  are 
painted  in  contrasting  colors,  embellished  with 
rows  of  small  dots. 

Whatever  these  devices  may  represent,  there 
is  precedent  from  Zuiii  to  support  the  hypoth- 
esis that  they  are  either  frogs  or  horned  toads. 
At  that  pueblo  the  frog  or  toad  is  frequently 
represented  with  a  dotted  body  and  often  also 
with  a  bifurcating  line  down  his  middle.  On 
the  wall  of  a  Zuiii  room,  as  already  men- 
tioned,434 there  was  painted  such  a  dotted  and 
bifurcated  animal.  Morphologically,  he  seems 
more  to  resemble  a  horned  toad,  since  spines 
are  depicted  around  his  entire  periphery,  but 
Mrs.  Stevenson  nevertheless  says  he  is  a  frog.435 
Her  identification  is  indeed  supported  by  the 
absence  of  a  tail. 

A  somewhat  similar  animal  is  painted  on  the 
back  of  the  mask  worn  by  Kianilona,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Springs,  who  participates  in  one 
of  the  ceremonies  following  the  Shalako  at 
Zuiii.  This  portrayal  has  a  very  short  tail  and 
no  obvious  spines,  but  he  is  spotted.  In  some 
illustrations  he  is  bifurcated  and  in  others 
not.436 

regard  of  morphological  features. 

433  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  36.  My  identification  in  this 
instance  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  "spines"  shown 
around  the  body,  which  seem  verv  convincing.  Never- 
theless, Mrs.  Stevenson,  on  p.  1 79,  refers  to  him  as  "the 
sacred  frog." 

434  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  36. 

435  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  179. 

430  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  3;  75,  a,  c.  Bunzel,  1932,  pi. 
47-  c- 
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On  the  small  terraced  ceremonial  bowls  of 
Zuni  similar  creatures  appear  frequently.  They 
are  always  spotted,  sometimes  bifurcated,  some- 
times with  a  tail,  and  sometimes  with  peripheral 
spines.437  There  seems  to  be  no  consistent  cor- 
relation between  the  occurrence  or  absence  of 
these  various  features,  and  it  is  thus  difficult  to 
determine  which  ones  are  significant,  and 
whether  there  is  anv  intentional  differentiation 
between  frosts  and  horned  toads. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  a  figure  having 
both  a  tail  and  spines  would  represent  a  horned 
toad,  whereas  one  lacking  these  features  would 
represent  a  frog.  Where  the  spines  are  shown 
realistically  around  the  periphery  of  the  animal 
there  seems  little  doubt  of  their  identification. 
But  whether  the  rows  or  dots  taken  by  them- 
selves are  indicative  of  spines  is  another  mat- 


ter. Conceivably,  they  might  be,  but  equally 
well  thev  might  not.  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Chap- 
man says,  for  example,  that  the  dots  on  Zufii 
frogs  represent  rain.43S  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dots  as  used  in  the  Kawaika-a  examples  are  ex- 
actly like  those  so  frequently  appearing  on 
corn  ears,  and  were  it  not  for  the  extended 
arms  and  the  unusual  outlines  of  these  devices, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  regard  them  as  such. 
I  cannot  presume  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  important,  in  any  case. 
For  present  purposes,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  problematical  figures  in  Test  5,  Room  6, 
Front  Wall  Design  6,  may  conceivably  repre- 
sent corn  ears,  frogs,  or  horned  toads;  if  they 
are  frogs  or  horned  toads,  then  they  appear  to 
have  had  Zuni  affiliations. 


Figure  16 
Small  Zoomorphs  as  Executed  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings. 
a-d,  Apparently  frogs  (see  pages  217-18). 
e,  f,  Dragonflies  (see  page  223). 

g-n,  Variety  of  forms  of  an  unidentified  animal,  possibly  Robona  (see  pages  210-12).    (A  similar  creature  from 
a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  jar  is  illustrated  in  figure  17,  a.) 
o,  May  represent  a  skunk  (see  page  210). 
p,  Probably  represents  a  fox  (see  page  210). 
q,  One  of  several  fishes  of  the  gar  or  pike  species  (see  pages  219,  222). 

Provenience 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  Design  8 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

e,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Front  Wall  Design  1 

f,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3 

g,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  4 

i,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  7 

7,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

k,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  7 

/,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

in,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

72,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  6 

o,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5 

p,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5 

q,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 


137  Chapman,  1936,  vol.  2,  pi.  80.    Several  examples 
are  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 


138  Personal  communication. 
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TADPOLES 

Tadpoles  are  only  immature  frogs  and  are 
thus  correlated  with  them  in  ceremonial  con- 
vention.439 They  often  appear  in  Pueblo  dec- 
oration, especially  on  medicine  bowls.  Dr. 
Fewkes  found  them  on  pottery  from  Siky- 
atki,440  and  they  can  be  seen  on  other  ancient 
Pueblo  pottery.  At  Awatovi  only  two  exam- 
ples occur,  both  of  them  in  the  highly  stylized 
design  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  De- 
sign 11  (fig.  49,  a),  where  they  can  be  seen 
near  the  lower  border  and  about  one-third  of 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  left  and 


right  ends,  respectively.  These  are  both  fairly 
elaborate,  but  their  structure  of  circular  heads 
with  loner  zifjza?  tails  seems  to  mark  them  as 
tadpoles.441 

FISH 

The  subject  of  fish  in  the  lives  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Southwest,  both  as  food  and  in  ritual,  is 
inadequately  understood.  To  the  Navaho,  the 
fish  is  completely  taboo,442  whereas  the  Pueblo 
do  not  entertain  any  aversion  either  gastro- 
nomic or  superstitious.  Fish  are  said  by  the 
Hopi  to  be  one  of  the  "pets"  of  the  Cloud 
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130  Tadpoles  "pertain  to  moisture."  Stephen,  1936, 
p.  684. 

""Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  677;  pi.  133,  a,  b. 

wl  It  is  curious  that  in  an  illustration  of  the  altar  of 
the  Rain  Priest  of  the  Nadir  at  Zuni  (Stevenson,  1904, 
pi.  34),  there  is  included  among  the  paraphernalia  what 
appears  to  be  a  stone  with  long  slightlv  tapering  edges 
and  blunt  ends,  on  which  is  painted  a  double  zigzag 


line.  The  decorated  surface  of  this  stone  is  exactlv  the 
same  shape  as  are  the  small  panels  in  Test  14,  Room  3, 
Front  Wall  B  Design  11  (fig.  49,  .j)  that  contain  the 
putative  tadpoles,  and  the  zigzag  markings  are  almost 
identical,  although  it  is  not  clear  from  the  illustration 
whether  or  not  the  circular  head  is  present. 
""' Kluckhohn  and  Leighton,  1946,  p.  139. 
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Figure  17 
A  Selection  of  Designs  on  Pottery  from  the  Jeddito  Sites  Contemporary  with  the  Mural  Paintings.  These 
motives  are  all  closely  similar  to  others  found  in  the  murals,  and  should  be  compared  with  the  latter  as  illus- 
trated herein. 

a.  Example  of  certain  unidentified  animals  that  occur  frequently  in  the  murals.  They  are  illustrated  in  figure 
16,  g-n  (see  pages  210-12).  This  one  is  from  a  Jeddito  Black-on-vellow  jar  from  Awatovi,  Test  96  (Cat. 
No.  35-126-10/5508). 

b,  c.  Examples  of  monarch  butterflies  like  the  one  in  the  painting  in  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (see  pages 
222-23  and  figure  81,  a). 

d,  Motive  suggestive  of  the  tassels  attached  to  kilts  and  belts  in  the  mural  paintings,  as  illustrated  in  figure  26. 

e.  Dragonfly  similar  to  those  used  in  several  of  the  murals  (see  figure  16,  e). 

f.  Perhaps  a  hummingbird  about  to  alight  upon  a  sunflower  plant.  This  design  is  not  exactly  like  anything  in 
the  mural  paintings,  but  it  is  within  their  general  tradition  of  birds  and  flowers.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  graceful  designs  ever  found  among  Pueblo  art.  It  was  on  the  inside  of  a  Sikyatki  Polychrome 
bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  264  (Cat.  No.  36-1 31-10/7230). 

g,  Apparently  a  representation  of  four  gaming  sticks,  suggestive  of  the  devices  painted  on  the  bodies  of  the 
two  human  figures  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2  (see  page  234  and  figure  52,  a).  This 
example  was  on  the  interior  of  a  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Kawaika-a  (Cat.  No.  39-97-10/21571). 

h.  Apparently  a  mythological  bird,  strikingly  similar  to  the  one  portrayed  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 
(see  pages  223-25  and  figure  51,  b) .  This  one  is  painted  on  the  flat  upper  surface  of  a  San  Bernardo  Polychrome 
jar,  the  orifice  of  which  forms  the  creature's  body.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  V.  Keam  (Cat.  No. 
43-39-10/25145). 

»'-/,  Examples  of  caps  or  crowns  similar  to  those  frequently  used  in  the  mural  paintings  to  surmount  conven- 
tionalized ears  of  corn  (compare  with  figure  18,  j-n) .  Those  illustrated  are  all  from  vessels  of  San  Bernardo 
Polychrome. 

m,  72,  p,  Examples  of  the  portrayal  of  probable  tie-dye  textiles,  and  are  very  closely  similar  to  several  examples 
in  the  mural  paintings  (see  pages  281-82  and  figures  24,  b,  c,  f,  and  h).  The  examples  illustrated  are  on  the 
interiors  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowls  from  Awatovi  (Cat.  Nos.:  37-1 1 1-10/10589,  38-120-10/14386,  38-120- 
10/14465). 

o,  Simple  device  painted  on  the  exterior  of  a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi.  It  may  represent 
the  prototype  of  the  later  crenellated  ceremonial  bowl  (see  pages  251-52). 

<7,  Fragment  of  a  human  figure  depicted  as  pierced  by  an  arrow.  It  resembles  in  this  respect  the  falling  warrior 
in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2  at  Kawaika-a  (figure  52,  b) . 

r,  Entire  design  on  the  interior  of  a  bowl  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  from  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2  (Cat. 
No.  37-1 1 1-10/10586).  It  displays  several  features  similar  to  those  in  the  mural  paintings.  The  large  central 
device  closely  resembles  the  conventionalized  portrayals  of  the  bindings  on  legs  and  tails  of  small  animal  skins, 
as  shown  in  figures  24,  n  and  o;  53,  a;  54,  a;  65,  a,  and  88,  c.  The  medallion  in  the  center  suggests  some  of 
those  used  in  the  basebands  of  paintings  of  Group  I.  Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  are  the  male  and  female 
figures,  the  former  carrying  a  rider  pick-a-back.  These  strongly  suggest  Kokopelli  and  Kokopelmana  (see 
pages  299-302).  They  resemble  the  figures  painted  in  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1,  figure  53,  b. 
s,  One  of  several  examples  occurring  on  Jeddito  pottery  of  a  distinctive  black  female  figure  strongly  resembling 
the  inverted  being  in  the  mural  painting  in  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1  as  shown  in  figures  27,  b  and  53,  b 
(for  its  possible  significance,  see  pages  298-302). 

t,  Part  of  a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  5  (Cat.  No.  35— 126— 10/5361).  It  bears  male  and 
female  figures  suggestive  of  Kokopelli  and  Kokopelmana.  The  female  jazz  dancer  at  the  top  also  suggests 
the  figure  in  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  iA  that  has  been  elsewhere  tentatively  identified  as  Soyo'kwuqti 
(see  pages  296-98  and  figures  27,  d  and  51,  b). 
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kachina,  Omauwu,443  but  almost  never  are 
thev  depicted  in  ceremonial  paraphernalia, 
either  bv  the  Hopi  or  by  other  Pueblo  groups. 
There  are  some  instances  of  fish  in  Pueblo 
pictography,444  they  occur  occasionally  on  an- 
cient potter>*,445  and  in  the  case  of  one  Hopi 
kachina  a  fish  is  painted  on  the  mask.446 

At  Kawaika-a,  however,  three  very  meticu- 
lously executed  fish  appear  in  Test  4,  Room  4, 
two  of  them  on  Right  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  55, 
a)  and  another  on  Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs. 
16,  q;  60,  b).  These  fish  are  all  drawn  with 
extreme  nicety,  the  scales,  fins,  tails,  and  long 
snouts  being  carefully  and  realistically  shown. 
Their  general  character  makes  them  look  like 
pike  or  gar  or  some  similar  fish  that  might  have 
lived  in  the  Little  Colorado  River  and  so  have 
been  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ka- 
waika-a.447 It  is  said  by  local  inhabitants  that 
pike  or  gar  have  been  taken  from  that  river  in 
modern  times  near  Cameron,  in  that  they  do 
not  have  elongated  snouts,  and  are  without 
scales. 

Three  or  four  very  naturalistic  fish  occur 
in  the  Kuaua  murals,  though  of  a  different 
character  from  those  at  Kawaika-a. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  a  figure 
in  one  of  the  murals  from  Kuaua,  which  is  an 
anthropomorph  supporting  a  very  peculiar 
mask  or  headdress.  Although  this  is  not  com- 
plete, it  has  been  tentatively  identified  as  a  fish 
bv  at  least  one  writer.448 

'"Parsons,  in  Stephen,  1936,  p.  307,  note  1. 

'"Examples  are  reproduced  in:  Dietrich,  1936,  ill. 
on  p.  1,  from  Middle  Fork  of  the  Gila  River.  Stephen, 
1936,  fig.  510,  from  a  cliff  near  Sikvatki. 

""A  wide  variety  is  exhibited  in  the  Classic  Mim- 
bres  Black-on-white  (Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932, 
pis.  86,  h;  120.  e,  f;  205,  tf-f;  206,  <T-f;  207,  a-f;  208,  fl-f; 
209,  b;  219,  d.  Bradfield,  1931,  pis.  72,  73.  Kabotie, 
1949,  no.  35.) 

'"This  is  Pakiokwik  or  Fish  kachina,  which  was 
said  bv  Fewkes  in  1903  to  have  been  recentlv  intro- 
duced by  a  particular  man,  apparently  without  local 
precedent.  Fewkes,  1903,  pp.  1 13-14;  pi.  62. 

"7  Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  very 
interesting  position  of  one  of  these  fish  vis-a-vis  the 
antelope  (see  p.  137).  Jim  Kewanwytewa  regarded 
them  as  swordfish  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whither,  he 
said,  the  Hopis  used  to  go  before  the  coming  of  the 
whites;  and  consequently  a  swordfish  was  "entirely 
logical"  here. 

"b  Hawley,  1937,  p.  644. 


BUTTERFLIES 

The  only  insects  that  are  recognizable  in  the 
Jeddito  murals  are  butterflies  and  dragonnies. 
One  example  of  the  former  occurs  in  Room 
788,  Right  Wall  Design  i  (fig-.  81,  a),  where 
a  very  realistic  monarch  butterfly  is  shown 
clinging  to  what  seems  to  be  a  stick  of  some 
sort  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  large  central 
anthropomorph,  and  two  wings  are  shown  as 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  pahos  or  stand- 
ards in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design 
12  (fig.  82,  b).  For  similar  butterflies  on  pot- 
tery, see  figure  17,  b,  c.  In  Pueblo  ritual  the 
butterfly,  like  many  other  things,  has  the  dual 
association  with  moisture  449  and  with  fecun- 
dity.450 It  is  used  on  kachina  masks,451  and  on 
the  large  white  mantas  worn  by  many  ka- 
chinas.452  It  also  appears  painted  on  tiles  used 
on  the  Walpi  Antelope  altar,453  on  cones  set 
around  the  Owakiil  altar  at  Sichomovi,454  and 
it  has  been  reported  as  painted  on  a  wall  for 
an  unspecified  ceremony  at  Zufii.455  At  Zuni, 
also,  live  butterflies  are  confined  in  the  drum 
of  the  Koyemshi,  or  mud-heads,  to  make  peo- 
ple follow  them  and  to  excite  sexual  desires.458 
Butterflies  are  also  said  to  flutter  before  the 
"Chiefs  of  the  Directions"  by  the  First  Mesa 
Tewa,457  and  of  course  they  are  the  epony- 
mous animal  of  the  Butterfly  clan,  whose  pres- 
ence among  the  Hopi  of  Second  Mesa  was  re- 
garded by  Fewkes  as  an  indication  of  the  Kere- 
san  origin  of  these  people.    He  also  believed 

""Stephen,  1936,  p.  684. 

i"'°  Fewkes,  18986,  p.  678. 

1=1  Duck  kachina,  Sichomovi:  Fewkes,  1910b,  p.  585. 
fig.  60  (because  the  "butterfly  is  just  as  fond  of  water 
as  the  duck"). 

Kawaika  kachina,  Walpi:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  408. 

Humis  kachina,  Walpi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  306. 
Parsons,  1939,  p.  773. 

"Many  masks"  at  Zuni:  Parsons,  1939,  p.  340. 

Thev  also  occur  on  the  tabletas  of  the  Butterflv 
dance,  which  is  widely  distributed  among  the  Pueblo 
villages.  See,  for  example,  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  47.  Vail- 
lant,  1939,  pi.  39. 

''-'Fewkes,  1903,  pp.  90,  92,  106. 

,5a  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  617,  684;  figs.  338,  339.  Tiles 
do  not  seem  to  be  used  on  the  Oraibi  Antelope  altar, 
however.  See  Voth,  1903a,  pp.  301-08;  pis.  162,  163. 

'■"''  Fewkes,  1901a,  pp.  215,  221-22. 

'"Cushing,  1883,  ill.  on  p.  500. 

,m  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  947.  Parsons,  1939,  p.  748,  note  *. 

'°'  Stephen,  1936,  p.  333. 
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that  the  Butterfly  clan  had  inhabited  Awa- 
tovi.458 

Butterflies  occur  on  the  pottery  of  Little 
Colorado  ruins,4r,,J  and  there  is  an  excellent 
representation  of  a  monarch  butterfly  on  a 
Four  Mile  Polychrome  bowl  from  Four  Mile, 
Arizona.460 

In  addition  to  recognizable  portrayals  of 
butterflies,  there  have  been  some  fairly  ab- 
stract conventionalizations  so  identified  in 
Pueblo  decoration.  One  of  these  is  a  device 
that  looks  very  much  like  young  corn  or  some 
other  sprouting  plant,  formed  of  a  vertical 
shaft  rising  from  the  base  and  evolving  into 
two  broad  down-curving  branches,  with  a 
smaller  vertical  termination  of  the  stem  be- 
tween and  above  them.401  The  same  thing  is 
shown  on  two  drawings  of  the  tctbleta  worn  by 
Hopi  Butterfly  dancers,  where  in  one  case  one 
such  figure  appears  on  either  side  of  the  board 
at  the  lower  edge.402  These  are  homologous, 
however,  to  corresponding  devices  that  are 
painted  on  another  Butterfly  dance  tablet 
shown  in  the  same  illustration,  which  are  al- 
most certainly  growing  plants.  Furthermore, 
the  tablet  first  mentioned  has  three  cloud-ter- 
races along  its  top,  while  on  the  other  tablet 
the  central  terrace  is  replaced  by  the  problem- 
atical device.  It  also  occurs  on  a  Marau  so- 
ciety paho  and  is  identified  as  "growing 
squash."  403  Thus,  it  would  seem  by  analogy 
that  the  latter  may  be  either  a  plant  or  a  cloud, 
but  less  convincingly  a  butterfly.404 

This  object  is  suggestive  of  the  two  grow- 
ing plants  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  De- 
sign 7  (fig.  64,  d),  and  Room  528,  Left  Wall 
Design  17  (fig.  69,  d),  although  less  elaborate. 
But  it  also  looks  very  much  like  the  so-called 

45S  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  theory,  see  Fewkes, 
1910b,  pp.  576-94. 

459  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  81. 

400  Fewkes,  1904,  pi.  25,  b. 

461  This  is  shown  in  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  167,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  "black  butterfly"  (p.  279). 

40"  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  90,  A. 

403  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  pi.  4,  p.  241. 

464  A  similar  device  has  been  reported  in  a  sand 
painting  at  Taos,  where  it  is  called  a  "corn  plant 
emerging  from  the  lake."  Parsons,  1936a,  p.  104,  fig.  5. 

403  Fewkes,  1 898c,  p.  704. 

400  Woodward,  1938,  pp.  31-33;  figs.  8-11. 

407  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  146. 

463  Fewkes,  18986,  p.  720. 

483  Occurrences  are  shown  in  figures  55,  a   (in  the 


"squash  blossom"  so  widely  used  in  Navaho 
silver  necklaces,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Spain,405  and  which  in  its 
ultimate  origin  may  have  been  a  pomegran- 
ate.406 

On  the  wall  of  a  kiva  at  Walpi  during  Pow- 
amu,  another  conventionalized  butterfly  ap- 
peared, this  time  consisting  of  two  "wings" 
superimposed  upon  a  square; 407  and  according 
to  Fewkes  the  triangle  may  at  times  represent 
a  butterfly.408 

It  thus  becomes  obvious,  first,  that  the  mon- 
arch in  Room  788  can  hardly  be  identified  with 
any  particular  ceremony,  and  secondly  that 
there  may  be  highly  conventionalized  butter- 
flies lurking  in  our  murals  that  we  have  failed 
to  recognize. 

DRAGONFLIES 
The  other  insect  represented  in  the  Jeddito 
paintings  is  the  dragonfly,  which  appears  in  a 
number  of  cases,  sometimes  fairly  realistically, 
sometimes  in  simplified  form.400  The  dragon- 
fly is  generally  a  symbol  of  water  and 
growth  4T0  and  frequently  occurs  on  medicine 
bowls,471  and  on  altars.472  It  is  personated  by 
the  Shumaakwe  society  at  Zuhi,473  where  there 
is  also  a  taboo  against  killing  it,474  and  at  Hano 
it  is  a  cure  for  sore  eyes.475  It  occurs  on  pot- 
tery from  the  Little  Colorado  ruins 476  and 
elsewhere. 

MYTHICAL  MONSTERS 
In  addition  to  the  animals  already  discussed, 
all  of  which  have  at  least  a  semblance  of  gen- 
eral reality,  although  sometimes  without  close 
likeness  to  any  identifiable  genus,  there  are  a 
few  individuals  that  seem  to  be  explicable  only 
in  terms  of  myth  or  fancy.    One  such  is  the 

mouth  of  the  fish) ;  60,  a,  b  (at  the  left  end  of  the  broad 
band);  62,  c  (on  the  white  semi-circles);  68,  a  (in  the 
black  semi-circles).  Typical  examples  are  illustrated  in 
figure  15,  e,  f. 

470  Fewkes,  18986,  pp.  630,  680.  It  symbolizes  rain  at 
Zuni.  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  275,  note  a. 

471  For  example,  see  the  illustrations  of  bowls  used  at 
Zufii  altars.   Steyenson,  1904,  pis.  58,  106,  126. 

47-  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  59,  127. 

473  Benedict,  1935,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  note  1.  It  appears  on 
several  masks  at  Zufii  in  much  the  same  form  as  in  the 
Jeddito  paintings.  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  275,  note  a;  pi. 
70.    Bunzel,  1932,  p.  103 1;  pi.  41,  c. 

474  Benedict,  1935,  vol.  2,  p.  9. 

475  Parsons,  1925b,  p.  104. 
479  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  81. 
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fragmentary  creature  in  Test  4,  Room  5,  Right 
Wall  Design  4  (rig.  ^4,  c),  which  seems  to  be 
a  quadruped,  but  has  almost  reptilian  jaws  and 
something  that  suggests  feathers  for  a  tail; 
from  his  throat  projects  a  large  curved  arrow- 
like device.  I  can  onlv  offer  the  hvpothesis 
that  this  is  a  mythical  monster,  whose  identity 
and  significance  are  unknown. 

In  Room  788  on  Left  and  Right  Walls  De- 
sign 5  (fig.  71,  .7,  b),  and  on  Left  Wall  Design 
14  (fig.  77,  ii),  appear  three  beings,  closely 
similar  to  each  other,  composed  of  eagle  tails, 
spreading  wings,  and  taloned  feet.  The  heads 
are  missing  on  each.  The  one  on  Design  14 
might  well  be  an  eagle,  on  strictly  morphologi- 
cal terms,  but  it  is  also  very  similar  to  the  por- 
trayals at  Zuhi  of  the  Being  of  the  Zenith  with 
wings  and  tail  of  knives  (A'chivala'topa',, 
which  appears  on  several  altars  there.477 

The  other  examples  in  the  same  room,  on 
Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  5  (fig.  71,  a,  b), 
are  basically  like  the  one  just  described,  but 
have  the  added  complication  of  a  circular  body 
or  shield  as  the  central  feature,  and  some  sort 
of  spotted  animal  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
principal  figure.  This  secondary  beast  is  blue 
with  black  spots  and  appears  to  have  a  long 
fat  tail  with  black  and  white  rings  and  black 
tip.  and  at  least  one  foot  equipped  with  four 
formidable  claws.  Since  the  upper  part  of  the 
design  is  missing,  it  is  not  clear  whether  these 
features  belong  to  a  completely  independent 
animal  or  whether  they  are  attributes  of  the 
larger  bird-like  monster.  I  can  hazard  no  help- 
ful guess,  except  to  point  out  that  the  spotted 
beast  has  some  features  in  common  with  cer- 
tain of  the  mammals  discussed  at  length  in 
preceding  sections. 

One  interesting  characteristic  of  this  design, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
identification,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  wings,  tails,  and  legs  of  the  monster 
are  disposed  with  relation  to  the  larp;e  white 
disk  in  the  center.  The  significance  of  this 
disk  is  at  first  not  clear,  although  a  facile  hy- 
pothesis might  be  to  regard  it  as  a  shield,  or  as 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  particular  crea- 
ture represented.    I  suspect,  however,  that  it 

4T7  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  108  (Sword  Swallowers' 
fraternity);  116  (Great  Fire  fraternity);  122  (Ant  fra- 
ternity);   127    (Little  Fire  fraternity). 


may  have  quite  another  explanation,  which,  if 
valid,  may  have  considerable  bearing  on  the 
whole  subject  of  Pueblo  design  analysis  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  attempted  rationaliza- 
tion. 

In  the  collection  of  pottery  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  collected  by  Thomas  Ream,  there  is 
a  San  Bernardo  Polychrome  olla  47S  on  which 
is  painted  a  bird  whose  wings,  lep^s,  and  tail  are 
homologous  to  those  of  the  example  in  Room 
788,  Left  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  71,  a).  The  ar- 
resting fact  is,  however,  that  the  arrangement 
of  parts  was  dictated  by  the  shape  of  the  olla, 
which  is  in  the  characteristic  form  with  an  al- 
most horizontal  upper  surface  and  a  circular 
orifice  in  the  center.  This  orifice  formed  an 
unavoidable  feature  with  reference  to  which 
the  bird  had  to  be  constructed,  and  the  artist 
ingeniously  incorporated  it  into  the  very  body 
of  the  bird  itself,  so  that  the  ultimate  effect 
was  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  creature  ex- 
actly like  that  on  our  kiva  wall,  with  an  un- 
decorated  and  rather  ungainly  pot-bellied 
body,  to  which  were  attached  head,  tail,  winos, 
and  legs.  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  circular  cen- 
ter was,  in  the  case  of  the  olla,  an  unavoidable 
mechanical  limitation  that  probably  had  no 
significance  whatever  in  the  mind  of  the 
painter,  and,  although  the  further  inference  is 
not  susceptible  of  proof,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  design,  or  another  like  it, 
was  later  transferred  to  the  kiva  wall,  with  all 
details  maintained  intact,  including;  the  non- 
significant  but  structurally  unavoidable  ori- 
fice, even  though  the  necessity  for  the  latter 
was  not  now  demanded  by  the  new  surface  to 
which  it  was  applied.  If  this  hypothesis  is 
sound,  we  have  a  very  interesting  exhibit  in 
support  of  the  thesis  that  what  sometimes  ap- 
pear as  significant  details  may  in  fact  be  noth- 
ing more  than  fortuitous  accidents  induced  by 
the  limitations  of  space  or  materials,  but  which 
after  a  few  repetitions  may  come  to  be  re- 
garded, even  perhaps  by  the  very  artists  them- 
selves, as  ritually  prescriptive. 

Another  indeterminate  monster  appears  in 
Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1  (fig. 
55,  b),  this  time  also  with  a  circular  body  and 

173  Cat.  No.  43-39-10/25145.  Reproduced  in  figure 
17,  h. 
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spread-eagle  tail,  but  having  four  legs  and  feet, 
all  different,  attached  to  very  unusual  angular 
extensions  of  the  central  body.  The  head  does 
not  appear,  but  there  is  a  suggestion  that  it 
may  have  been  anthropomorphic,  through  the 
presence  of  a  human  hand  that  must  origi- 
nally have  been  attached  to  the  upper  portion. 
The  identity  and  significance  of  this  monster 
are  quite  beyond  my  imaginative  prowess. 

To  complete  the  roster  of  animal  forms, 
there  remains  only  to  mention  those  rather 
simplified  quadrupeds  that  appear  in  Room 
529,  Right  Wall  Designs  10  (fig.  73,  c)  and  14 
(ficj.  47,  b).  The  former  is  so  highly  stylized 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  a  life  form, 
while  the  latter  possesses  a  long  body,  partly 
obscured  by  a  central  shield,  legs  with  five 
larp;e  curved  claws,  and  the  remnants  of  a  small 
head.  It  is  the  only  life  form  in  the  entire  col- 
lection that  is  completely  angular  in  outline. 

OTHER  CEREMONIAL  PARAPHER- 
NALIA 

In  addition  to  the  animals,  birds,  feathers, 
and  feathered  objects  already  discussed,  there 
appears  in  the  Jeddito  murals  a  wide  variety 
of  objects  of  less  frequent  occurrence  but  of 
reasonably  certain  indentitv  in  the  field  of 
Pueblo  ceremonial  paraphernalia.  Within  this 
broad  category,  we  shall  consider  all  those  de- 
tails in  the  murals  that  are  recognizable  either 
as  graphic  representations  of  tangible  objects 
used  today  in  Pueblo  ritual  or  as  mere  decora- 
tive devices  similar  to  those  now  painted  on 
altars,  masks,  costumes,  and  kiva  walls.  In  some 
cases,  probably,  the  parallelism  will  be  inferen- 
tial only,  and  in  others  it  may  be  wholly  ob- 
scure, but  wherever  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
suggest  associations,  on  the  basis  of  these  fea- 
tures, between  the  murals  and  known  ceremon- 
nials  in  the  modern  villages,  we  shall  point 
them  out.  Some  objects  are  of  such  generalized 
character  and  usage  that  they  will  prove  of 
little  if  any  diagnostic  or  associational  value; 
others,  perhaps,  may  offer  a  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation or  identification  of  the  mural  design 
in  which  they  occur. 


'"White,  1942,  p.  204.  The  quotation  is  made  with 
reference  ot  Santa  Ana,  but  exactly  the  same  promise 


"Corn  is  the  body  and  spirit  of  Pueblo  life," 
says  Leslie  White,  and  he  quotes  the  promise 
of  Iatiku,  the  Keresan  manifestation  of  the 
Earth  Mother,  to  her  children  at  the  time  of 
their  emergence  from  the  Underworld:  "Take 
this  corn.  It  is  my  heart.  It  shall  be  to  you  as 
milk  from  my  breasts."  479  And  every  Hopi 
child,  when  initiated  into  a  fraternity,  is  eiven 
an  ear  of  corn  which  ever  after  it  calls  "my 
mother"  because  the  Hopi  say  that  the  people 
draw  life  from  corn  as  a  child  does  from  its 
mother.4*0  But  there  is  no  need  to  labor  this 
point,  since  the  vital  significance  of  corn  in 
Pueblo  economy  is  common  knowledge,  as  is 
the  almost  universal  application  of  it  in  ceremo- 
nial observances.  There  is  probably  no  single 
ritual  of  any  great  importance  in  which  corn 
does  not  play  a  part,  either  in  the  form  of  pol- 
len, meal,  separate  grains,  full  ears,  or  even  the 
entire  plant.  Its  ritual  meaning  or  symbolism 
is  basically  rather  simple  and  elemental,  though 
it  may  sometimes  be  expressed  in  abstract  or 
poetic  terms.  What  it  comes  down  to,  in  the 
end,  is  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  food  and 
plenty,  in  which  is  implicit  the  concept  of 
fertility  and  growth,  and  ultimately,  of  course, 
of  rain.  Literally  thousands  of  instances  could 
be  cited  in  support  of  these  generalizations, 
were  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but  I  think  that 
we  are  here  concerned  only  with  a  recognition 
of  the  universality  of  corn  symbolism,  which 
because  of  its  very  extensiveness  is  of  little 
value  to  us  as  criterion  of  ceremonial  identifica- 
tion. 

Beyond  the  use  of  actual  corn  on  altars  and 
in  ceremonial  paraphernalia,  however,  it  is  also 
frequently  represented  by  certain  fairly  simple 
and  consistent  conventions.  For  our  purpose, 
it  is  these  that  are  of  greatest  interest,  since 
they  will  provide  a  means  of  recognition  of 
similar  painted  devices  in  the  Jeddito  murals. 
The  conventionalism  is  pretty  obvious,  since 
an  ear  of  corn  or  a  corn  plant  is  quite  distinc- 
tive and  lends  itself  readily  to  simple  formalism. 

Again,  a  large  number  of  examples  could  be 
cited  in  which  corn  ears  and  plants  are  graphi- 
cally  represented   on   modern   Pueblo   altars, 

was  given  the  people  of  Sia,  as  recounted  in  Stevenson, 
1894,  p.  39. 

<8°  Voth,  1901,  p.  132,  note  3. 
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Figure  18 
A  Selection  of  Small  Details  as  Executed  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings  (not  to  scale). 
a-h,  Various  ways  of  depicting  corn  ears  (see  pages  225-29). 

;',  Probablv  represents  an  ear  of  corn,  although  it  has  resemblances  to  some  unidentifiable  animal  (see  page  228). 
j-o.  Various  styles  of  caps  surmounting  corn  ears  or  mounds  (see  pages  228-29). 
p,  q,  Probably  represent  eagle  eggs  (see  page  238). 
r-x.  Various  methods  of  portraying  human  feet. 
y-bh.  Various  methods  of  portraying  the  feet  of  different  animals. 
/;',  Represents  a  netted  gourd  or  mongirikuru  (see  pages  232-33). 
jj-qq.  Various  styles  of  medallions  or  conyentionalized  blossoms  (see  pages  234-37). 

Provenience 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  3 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 1 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  7S8,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  7S8,  Front  Wall  Design  1 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9 

f,  Awatovi,  Test  14.  Room  3,  Front  Wall  Design  9 

g,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  4 

h,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  12 

<",  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

;',  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

k,  Awatovi,  Room  78S,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

/,  Awatovi,  Room,  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 1 

?;/,  Awatovi,  Room  429,  Right  Wall  Design  5 

77,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  4 

o,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2 

p,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

(/,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  9 

r,  Awatovi,  Room  5:9,  Right  Wall  Design  2A 

s,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

t,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  2A 

u,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

v,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

w,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2 

.r,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5 

v,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

z,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

aa,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  9 

bb,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1 

cc,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

dd,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  14 

ee,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

ff,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

gg,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  8 

bb,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

it,   Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

jj,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

kk,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  4 

//,   Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

mm,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

nn,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

00,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

pp,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  4 

qq,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Front  Wall  Design  1 
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masks,  pahos,  and  the  like.  A  few,  however, 
should  serve  the  purpose.  An  examination  of 
the  published  illustrations  will  show  that  the 
accepted  convention  for  an  ear  of  corn  is  usu- 
ally an  elongated  cylinder  with  one  end 
rounded  for  the  tip,  the  other  squared  off  for 
the  base.    On  the  surface  are  indicated  the 


grains  in  one  of  several  ways,  either  by  a  row 
of  dots  or  circles,  or  perhaps  more  often  by  a 
lattice-work  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines, 
in  the  interstices  of  which  small  dots  may  or 
may  not  be  added.481  I  doubt  very  much,  how- 
ever, that  these  small  distinctions  are  significant 
or    constant    in    any    given    association;    they 
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Figure  18 


4,1  Some  characteristic  examples  are  shown  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rows  of  dots:  Voth,  191  id,  pis.  56,  57  (artificial  ears 
used  in  Drab  Flute  ceremony,  Oraibi).  Voth,  1912a, 
pi.  18  (Marau  society  pabos,  Oraibi).  Colton,  1949, 
fig.  20. 

Rows  of  circles:  Voth,  1903b,  pi.  11  (pahos  of 
Owakiil  society).  Parsons,  1923a,  fig.  40  (Agave  so- 
ciety paho,  Walpi).  Voth,  191 2d,  pi.  56,  4  (artificial 
ear  used  in  Drab  Flute  ceremony,  Oraibi). 

Rectangular  lattice-work,  with  or  without  dots: 
Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  pi.  4  (Marau  societv  pahos, 


cn 


Unpointed 


Walpi).  Fewkes,  1899b,  pi.  26  (A'losaka  screen, 
Oraibi).  Voth,  1903b,  pi.  1  (on  slats  in  Owakiil  altar, 
Oraibi).  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  21  (on  chief  stick  at  Soyal, 
Walpi);  fig.  36  (Soyal  paho,  Walpi);  fig.  287  (on 
"corn  mountain"  at  Niman,  Walpi);  fig.  426  (on  slats 
of  Flute  altar,  Walpi).  Fewkes,  i897d,  fig.  39;  1903,  pis. 
27,  40,  56  (women's  headdress  tabletas,  Hopi).  Roe- 
diger,  1941,  fig.  23  ("dance  wand,"  Zuiii).  Colton, 
1949,  fig.  20. 

Diagonal  lattice-work:  Fewkes,  1896b   (on  slats  of 
Blue  Flute  altar,  Mishongnovi). 
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merely  illustrate  the  range  of  variety,  which 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  shown  in  the 
Jeddito  murals. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
painted  representations  of  corn  ears  among  the 
Hopi,  it  is  very  surprising  that  the  use  of  simi- 
lar devices  has  almost  never  been  reported  or 
illustrated  from  any  one  of  the  other  Pueblo 
groups.  The  only  instance  that  I  have  found 
in  the  published  literature  is  an  illustration  of 
an  alleged  Zufii  "dance  wand"  or  flat  prayer- 
stick  on  which  appears  a  rectangular  corn  sym- 
bol, above  which  is  an  anthropomorphic  fig- 
ure precisely  like  the  representations  of  A'lo- 
saka  found  in  the  Hopi  villages. 4S2  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  almost  inescap- 
able that  the  example  illustrated  therein  is  in- 
correctly identified  and  is  actually  of  Hopi 
derivation.  Whether  the  absence  of  ritual  rep- 
resentations of  corn  outside  the  Hopi  villages 
is  actual  or  merely  apparent,  due  to  the  relative 
paucity  of  published  data,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine, but  the  indications  are  at  least  provoca- 
tive, and,  if  actual,  would  constitute  strong 
evidence  against  the  postulation  of  a  very  close 
kinship  between  the  Jeddito  ruins  and  the  east- 
ern pueblos. 

Decorative  patterns  of  lattice-work  and  dots 
were  a  not  unknown  feature  of  certain  prehis- 
toric Pueblo  pottery,  however,  and  while  we 
cannot  say  that  thev  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent corn,  their  similarity  to  the  Jeddito  and 
modern  Hopi  examples  is  arresting.  Without 
attempting  a  thorough  survey,  we  can  cite  ex- 
amples from  Pueblo  III  horizons  in  Chaco  Can- 
yon,483 Mesa  Verde,484  and  the  Tsegi  Can- 
yon.485 

The  occurrences  of  painted  corn  ears  in  the 
Jeddito  murals  are  mostly  upon  rather  short 

82  The  article  in  question  is  shown  in  Roediger, 
1941,  fig.  23.  It  should  be  compared  with  Fewkes, 
1899b,  pi.  26.  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  n.  Dorsev  and  Voth, 
1 90 1,  pi.  28. 

""Pepper,  1920,  pis.  6,  7  (cvlindrical  vessels  from 
Pueblo  Bonito). 

*"*  Morris,  1939,  pi.  303,  o. 

''"Beats,  Brainerd,  and  Smith,  1945,  fig.  56,  ;. 

""Stephen,  1936,  figs.  287,  313.  Fewkes,  1924,  fig.  3, 
p.  388. 

'"Fewkes  and  Owens,  1892,  fig.  on  p.  114.  Fewkes 
and  Stephen,  1892,  p.  213.  Fewkes,  1898c  p.  740,  pi. 
169,  e;  1922b,  p.  602.  Voth,  1912a,  pp.  52-53,  pi.  13. 


mound-like  objects  rising  from  the  basebands 
in  paintings  of  Layout  Group  I.  They  re- 
semble very  strongly  the  cones  or  mounds  that 
are  frequently  set  in  rows  before  modern  Hopi 
altars  or  around  sand  paintings,  and  which  are 
often  painted  to  resemble  corn  ears  480  or  are 
studded  with  actual  kernels.487  These  are  said 
to  represent  the  "Germ  Goddess"  and  to  be 
next  in  ritual  importance  to  the  Sun  God, 
Mii'iyinwu,488  and  are  usually  referred  to  as 
corn  mountains.  The  Jeddito  examples  include 
all  the  forms  represented  in  the  modern  Hopi 
repertoire,  except  the  diagonal  lattice-work, 
and  also  include  three  other  conventions,  one 
of  them  made  up  of  small  hollow  rectangles 
arranged  in  horizontal  and  vertical  rows;  an- 
other of  rectangular  lattice-work  with  solid 
rectangles  in  the  interstices;  and  the  third,  of 
diagonal  lines  running  only  in  one  direction 
and  alternating  with  parallel  rows  of  dots.489 

Some  cases  occur,  however,  of  more  realistic 
ears,  in  which  the  characteristic  portions  of  the 
stem  are  shown,  the  kernels  being  represented 
by  rows  of  dots.400  These  are  very  closely 
similar  to  artificial  corn-ear  pahos  carved  out 
of  wood  by  modern  Hopis.491 

Still  another  form  of  corn  ear,  and  one  not 
duplicated  anywhere  else,  either  in  the  Jeddito 
paintings  or  elsewhere,  is  that  assumed  by  the 
four  bichrome  twin  ears  in  the  baseband  of  the 
design  in  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design 
1  (figs.  18,  i;  62,  a).  At  first  glance  these  look 
like  some  sort  of  animal  form  with  heads  and 
upstretched  arms,  but  the  arrangement  of  dots 
is  so  precisely  similar  to  that  used  for  the  corn 
convention  that  it  seems  most  logical  to  regard 
the  objects  as  specialized  corn  ears. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  summits  of  many 
of  the  corn  mounds  or  cones  in  the  Jeddito 


lft<>  Fewkes,  1924,  p.  388. 

480  Corn  ears  in  the  Jeddito  murals  occur  as  follows: 
Rows  of  dots:  Figures  59,  a;  63,  a;  73,  c\  76,  a. 

Lattice-work  with  dots:  Figures  61,  a,  b;  68,  c\  69, 
b;  72,  a. 

Rows  of  hollow  squares:  Figures  81,  a,  b\  82,  a. 

Lattice-work  with  solid  rectangles:  Figure  81,  a,  b. 

Diagonal  lines  and  dots:  Figure  82,  b. 

Examples  of  the  various  styles  are  illustrated  in  fig- 
ure 18,  a-h. 

1DOFigures62,a;88,  a. 

""  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  36. 
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paintings  are  crowned  with  a  strange  detail 
like  nothing  that  I  know  of  among;  modern 
ceremonial  paraphernalia.  It  is  an  outline  fig;- 
ure,  almost  as  wide  as  the  corn  mound  itself, 
drawn  with  sides  that  are  nearly  vertical, 
though  diverging  somewhat  toward  the  top, 
and  closed  bv  a  horizontal  upper  border.  In 
most  instances  there  appears  within  the  outline 
a  downward-facing  crescent  partly  enclosing  a 
dot,  exactly  like  the  embellishments  on  the 
snake  painted  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Back  Wall 
Design  4  (fig.  51,  e).49-  Rising  from  the  flat 
top  are  three  short  vertical  lines,  the  center 
one  slightlv  longer  than  the  others.  In  several 
cases,  the  cresent  and  dor  are  absent,  and  the 
figure  is  divided  into  two  color  areas  bv  a  hori- 
zontal cross  line.  The  three  vertical  lines  are 
also  sometimes  absent.493 

What  these  caps  signify  I  do  not  know. 
They  are  homologous  with  the  terraced  cloud- 
caps  that  are  sometimes  placed  above  corn- 
decorated  cones  called  "mountains"  that  are 
disposed  along  the  floor  in  front  of  some  Hopi 
altars,494  and  may  very  well  represent  the  same 
thing,  despite  their  morphological  differences. 
The  possible  interpretation  of  the  crescent-dot 
complex  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  earlier  sec- 
tion on  snakes.493  They  also  resemble  the  pecu- 
liar projections  that  have  been  used  at  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  poles  of  the 
circular  sun  symbol,  created  in  the  sand  paint- 
ing of  the  Powalawu  altar,  in  one  of  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  Powamu  ceremony  at  Oraibi.496 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  a  little  upon  a 
possible  analogy  here  to  a  certain  pattern  in 
Navaho  ceremonial  design,  in  which  a  corn 
plant  is  often  depicted  as  growing  upward  on 
three  white  roots  that  in  turn  rise  from  a  cloud 
or  from  a  body  of  water,  the  entire  device  be- 
ing often  surmounted  by  a  bird.497  Perhaps 
the  Jeddito  mural  designs  may  be  equated  with 
this,  although  the  elements  are  differently  ar- 

":This  crescent-dot  device  has  elsewhere  been 
identified  as  the  moon.  Colton,  1931,  fig.  1;  1936,  fig.  2. 

im  Examples  of  these  caps  are  illustrated  in  figure 
18,  j-o. 

*'M  Fewkes,  1922b,  p.  602.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  31 
(Soval  altar,  Walpi);  fig.  426,  pp.  792-93  (Flute  altar, 
YValpi). 

195  See  pp.   214-15. 

*M  Voth,  1901,  pis.  42,  43.  On  p.  75,  Voth  calls  them 
"house  blossoms,  here,  of  course,  of  the  houses  of  the 


ranged.  For  example,  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  1  (fig.  81,  b),  the  corn  ear  may  corre- 
spond  to  the  Navaho  corn  plant,  the  cap  to  the 
cloud,  and  the  three  vertical  lines  to  the  three 
roots.  Furthermore,  there  appears  in  this  mural 
a  bird  directly  above  the  corn  symbol. 

In  several  other  instances  what  are  appar- 
ently groups  of  corn  ears  are  depicted  stand- 
ing upright  in  pottery  bowls.498  These  seem 
to  represent  a  specialized  ceremonial  object 
that  will  be  discussed  later. 499 

MAIZE  AND   OTHER  PLANTS 

In  a  few  of  the  Jeddito  paintings  there  ap- 
pear to  be  growing  corn  plants,  two  almost 
certainly  identifiable,500  the  others  rather  less 
readily  recognizable.  In  Room  528,  Left  Wall 
Design  17  (fig.  69,  d),  a  plant  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  corn  rises  from  a  white  mound  or  cone, 
and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  lonsj  stems  ter- 
minating in  what  are  doubtless  flowers,  al- 
though it  would  be  futile  to  speculate  upon 
their  generic  character. 

A  peculiar  device  in  Room  229,  Front  Wall 
Design  4  (fig.  4},  d),  looks  a  good  deal  like  a 
simplified  sunflower  at  the  apex  of  a  tall  stalk, 
but  the  identification  can  be  no  more  than  ten- 
tative. In  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  Design 
8  (fig.  60,  a,  b),  appears  a  fragment  of  what  is 
perhaps  a  vine,  and  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front 
Wall  Design  7  (fig.  76,  a),  is  a  very  graceful 
and  delicately  executed  bouquet  of  growing 
plants  intermingled  with  conventionalized 
corn  ears.  This  painting  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  refined  in  our  entire  collection. 
The  stems  and  leaves  are  white,  the  flowers 
orange  or  yellow. 

Since  the  identification  of  these  plants  is 
hardly  possible  on  morphological  characters, 
we  can  equate  them  only  very  generally  with 
modern  Pueblo  ritual.  There  are  a  number  of 
published    reports    of   growing    plants    repre- 

sun,"  but  in  the  legend  opposite  pi.  43,  they  are  "not 
identified,  probablv  thunderbolts."  Neither  of  these 
flights  of  fancv  gives  us  much  comfort,  though  there 
may  be  some  plausibilitv  in  the  latter. 

187  Newcomb  and  Reichard,  1937.  pp.  59,  67;  pis. 
19,  21. 

498  Figures,  60,  a,  b;  63,  f ;  68,  b;  69,  ,7. 

<9e  Called  tiiini  bv  the  Hopi.   See  pp.  231-32. 

""  Figures  64,  rf;  79,  a. 
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sentcd  on  altars  ","1  as  well  as  of  the  use  of 
actual  living  plants  in  connection  therewith.502 

Representations  of  growing  plants  on  kiva 
walls  have  been  noted  in  a  number  of  cases, 
both  in  recent  and  in  prehistoric  times,  al- 
though the  particular  plants  are  not  always 
identifiable.-""1''  And  a  few  examples  of  plant 
forms  also  accur  in  Pueblo  sand  paintings.504 
As  is  well  known,  meticulously  executed  plants, 
usually  corn,  beans,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  are 
frequently  incorporated  in  Navaho  sand  paint- 
ings, but  they  bear  no  particularly  provocative 
resemblances  to  anything  in  the  Jeddito  murals 
or  in  other  Pueblo  decoration. 

In  this  connection  some  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  practice  of  growth  magic  prac- 
tised in  some  Hopi  ceremonies,  whereby  seeds, 
such  as  those  of  beans  and  corn,  are  planted  in 
boxes  in  the  kivas  and  forced  so  that  the  re- 
sulting plants  may  be  harvested  ceremonially. 
Among  the  Hopi,  this  is  done  at  Powamu  505 
and   again  at  the  subsequent  Water  Serpent 

601  For  example,  in  the  representations  of  A'losaka 
(alias  Mfi'iyinwu)  on  screens  that  form  the  central 
element  of  the  Owakiil  and  Soval  altars  at  Oraibi.  This 
supernatural  is  depicted  bv  Yoth  standing  beside  a 
realistic  corn  stalk.  Dorsev  and  Yoth,  iqoi,  pi.  28. 
Yoth,  1903b,  pis.  1,  6.  Dr.  Fewkes,  however,  shows  a 
tall,  sinuous  object,  rising  from  an  expanded  base  and 
striped  with  concentric  lines,  the  whole  of  which  "pos- 
sibly may  have  represented  a  sprouting  seed."  Fewkes, 
1899b,  p.  532,  pi.  26. 

m"  A  few  examples:  Before  the  Niman  altar  at 
Walpi,  there  was  set  up  in  1891  a  box-thorn  bush  hung 
with  leather  disks  (Stephen,  1936,  fig.  321),  although  in 
1893  it  was  apparently  omitted  (Stephen,  1936,  figs. 
286,'  313). 

On  the  Marau  society  altar  at  Walpi  corn  stalks, 
and  the  vines  of  muskmelon,  watermelon,  and  beans 
were  draped  over  and  beside  the  altar.  Stephen,  1936, 
p.  897. 

At  the  altar  of  the  Rain  Ptiest  of  the  Nadir  at  Zuni 
for  the  Summer  Solstice  ceremony,  a  small  peach  tree 
with  artificial  fruit  is  set  up.  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  35, 
p.  178. 

The  altar  of  the  Flint  society  at  Santo  Domingo  is 
flanked  by  small  spruce  trees.  White,  1935,  fig.  35. 

""  For  Powamu  at  Walpi  in  1893,  a  rather  convinc- 
ing sunflower  was  executed  in  the  Chief  Kiva  with  yel- 
low-petalled  flowers,  blue  stalk  and  leaves  (Stephen, 
1936,  fig.  144,  it,  b),  but  in  Nashabki  kiva  for  the  same 
occasion  there  appeared  verv  different  plants  formed 
of  straight  vertical  stalks  with  short  diagonal  branches 
decreasing  in  length  from  base  to  top,  in  the  manner  of 
a  spruce  or  fir  tree;  each  branch  bore  at  its  tip  a  round 
white  "flower."  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  146,  a. 

At  Zuni  in  the  ceremonial  room  of  the  Rattlesnake 
society  was  painted  "a  giant  corn  plant."  Cushing, 
1882-83,  P-  3°'>  1 941,  p.  103. 


ceremony  of  Paluliikonti.508  This  ritual  is  a 
form  of  sympathetic  magic,  and  the  size 
achieved  by  the  forced  plants  is  regarded  as 
prognostic  of  that  of  the  coming  season's  field 
crops.507 

Another  way  in  which  plant  forms  are  used 
in  Pueblo  ritual  is  in  the  form  of  "flower 
mounds,"  which  are  small  mounds  of  sand  or 
wooden  cones  with  numerous  holes  bored  in 
them,  into  which  are  stuck  individual  flowers 
on  long  stems.  These  "flowers"  are  more  often 
artificial,  formed  usually  of  wood  carved  into 
small  inverted  cones  or  bell-shaped  pieces  and 
mounted  at  the  tips  of  sticks.  The  effect  is 
much  the  same  as  a  center-piece  on  an  Ameri- 
can dinner  table,  and  is  approximated  by  the 
design  in  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  17  (fig. 
69,  d),  and  by  the  two  white  conical  objects 
with  projecting  stems  in  Test  14,  Room  3, 
Front  Wall  A  Design  1  (fig.  58,  a). 

Flower  mounds  in  connection  with  modern 
Hopi  Flute  altars  50S  are  frequent,  although  I 

On  the  walls  of  kivas  at  Jemez  in  1849  there  were 
fairlv  realistic  melon  vines,  with  blossoms  and  fruit, 
as  well  as  something  else  that  might  have  been  intended 
for  corn.   Simpson  1850,  pis.  8-10. 

Four  corn  stalks  in  white,  black,  vellow,  and  blue, 
respectively,  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
of  the  "Laguna  Fathers"  at  Isleta.  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17. 

Prehistoric  examples  have  been  recorded  from  the 
walls  of  Pueblo  III  houses  in  the  Gallina  area  of  New 
Mexico,  in  one  case  a  stylized  sunflower  (?)  stalk,  and 
in  another  a  verv  strange  plant  that  has  a  vague  conif- 
erous appearance.  Hibben,  1939,  fig.  31;  1949,  fig-  49; 
reproduced  herein  in  fig.  7,  a,  e. 

tm  A  verv  simple  bifurcated  device  at  Taos,  de- 
scribed as  "a  corn  plant  emerging  from  the  lake." 
Parsons,  1936a,  fig.  5. 

Two  highly  naturalistic  corn  stalks  with  roots, 
leaves,  ears,  and  tassels  in  the  sand  painting  of  the 
Koshari  society  at  Santa  Ana.  White,  1942,  fig.  46. 

605  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  159,  162,  165,  177,  184,  188,  209, 
238,  244-45,  24^>  253,  289.  Parsons,  1925b,  pp.  34,  48, 
notes  77,  53.  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  31.  Titiev,  1944,  pp. 
114-15. 

^Stephen,  1936,  pp.  259,  269  ,270,  289,  290,  308,  311, 
322,  342.  Parsons,  1925b,  p.  57.  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  52. 
Titiev,  1944,  p.  122. 

M"  Stephen,  1936,  p.  179. 

ms  Some  reported  examples  are: 

Before  the  Blue  Flute  altar  at  Shipaulovi:  Fewkes, 
i892d,  p.  117;  1895b,  pi.  2. 

Before  the  Drab  Flute  altar  of  Oraibi:  Fewkes, 
1895b,  pi.  1. 

Before  the  Blue  and  Dtab  Flute  altars  at  Mishong- 
novi:  Fewkes,  1896b,  p.  245,  pis.  1,  2. 

Before  the  Flute  altar  at  Walpi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig. 
426,  pp.  792-93. 
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have  not  found  references  to  anything  exactly 
like  them  in  other  villages,  or  on  altars  of  other 
Hopi  ceremonies.  Whether,  therefore,  this 
feature  is  a  criterion  of  Flute  altars  I  am  not 
sure.  Dr.  Fewkes  has  said,  however,  that  the 
"flowers"  are  also  "flutes,"  which  would  imply 
a  special  association  with  the  Flute  societies.509 
The  head  of  Lenya  kachina  at  Powamu  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet  of  conical  flowers  on 
long  stems,r,1°  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in 
this  connection  that  at  Acoma  there  has  been 
reported  the  mask  of  Mo'ots  kachina,  which 
has  small  artificial  flowers  inserted  behind  one 
ear,  very  much  like  those  in  Room  5:8,  Left 
Wall  Design  17  (fig.  69,  'd),  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hopi.511  In  ad- 
dition, the  standard  or  ncfchi  of  the  Flute  soci- 
ety at  Walpi,  although  not  actually  a  flower 
mound,  is  in  the  form  of  a  blue  and  yellow 
hemisphere,  punctured  with  round  holes  in 
which  are  set  a  tall  vertical  stick  with  a  pendant 
fox  skin,  and  numerous  radiating  prayer-sticks 
with  attached  feathers.  The  general  effect  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  actual  flower 
mounds.512  A  similar  ?ia'chi  though  a  more 
simplified  one,  is  that  used  at  one  of  the  Hano 
kivas  on  First  Mesa,  which  is  made  of  a  low 
cone  or  mound,  with  two  hawk  feathers  in- 
serted in  it.513 

The  objects  that  we  have  thus  far  discussed 
do  not  seem  analogous  to  the  flower  or  vege- 
table "garden"  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall 
Design  7  (fig.  76,  a).  I  know  of  nothing  in 
Pueblo  ceremonialism  that  approximates  it,  but 
there  is  a  provocative  arrangement  at  the  small 
Soyal  altar  at  Oraibi  that  suggests  it  in  gross  if 
not  in  detail.  That  altar  is  built  up  of  a  rela- 
tively large  mound  of  sand  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone  out  of  which  arise  vertically  numerous 
tall  slim  sticks  to  which  are  attached  pairs  of 
bluebird  and  flicker  feathers,  about  four  pairs 
to  each  stick,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  opposed 
leaves  on  a  plant  stem.  Despite  their  avian  char- 
acter, they  closely  resemble  the  plant  forms  in 
Test  4.  Furthermore,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sand  cone  and  amongst  the  sticks  are  placed 

508  Fewkes,  1895b,  legend  for  pi.  1. 

510  Fewkes,  190?,  p.  ioi;pl.  39. 

511  White,  1932b,  p.  75;  pi.  10,  f. 

512  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  427;  p.  791. 
/;  1912c,  pi.  52. 

513  Stephen,  1936,  p.  64;  fig.  40. 
5U  Dorsev  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  18. 
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tiponis  and  small  cones  resembling  the  conven- 
tional corn  ears  already  discussed.514  While  I 
hesitate  to  equate  this  altar  with  the  painting 
in  Test  4,  their  similarities  are  at  least  notable. 

TuINI 

During  the  Hopi  Soyal  and  Powamu  cere- 
monies, a  characteristic  item  of  paraphernalia 
is  made  and  carried  by  the  women  participants. 
This  is  a  wicker  or  other  basketry  tray  (tiihii) 
upon  which  is  erected  around  the  periphery  a 
circlet  of  upright  corn  ears,  tied  together  with 
yucca  cord  or  string,  the  space  in  the  center 
being  filled  with  cotton,  spruce  twigs,  and 
sometimes  an  upright  bundle  of  grass  or  reeds 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  corn 
ears.515  These  objects  are  said  to  insure  the 
growth  of  corn  516  and  are  carried  by  women 
dancers  as  well  as  placed  on  the  altars,  and  there 
is  one  description  of  a  part  of  the  Soyal  cere- 
mony which  seems  to  indicate  that  at  this  point 
two  mixed  couples,  one  on  either  side  of  a  cen- 
tral figure  impersonating  Eo'toto,  the  "father" 
or  leader  of  all  the  kachinas,  hold  between  them 
such  a  corn  tray.517  If  this  inference  is  cor- 
rect, there  is  apparent  a  very  possible  parallel 
in  the  mural  design  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  3  (fig.  80,  £>),  where  two  pairs  of  hu- 
man beings  (in  this  case  apparently  both  men) 
sit  facing  each  other  on  either  side  of  a  central 
figure.  Each  pair  holds  between  them  a  shal- 
low bowl  or  tray  from  which  rises  vertically  a 
central  rod  surrounded  by  something  red.  To 
be  sure,  this  cannot  certainly  be  identified  as 
corn,  but  the  positions  of  the  bearers  are  sug- 
gestive. 

Without  much  reasonable  doubt,  however, 
others  among  the  Jeddito  murals  do  exhibit 
portrayals  of  tuini,  all  of  them  resting  upon 
basebands  of  designs  in  Layout  Group  I.  The 
depiction  of  a  circle  of  upright  corn  ears  is 
unmistakable,  although  in  some  examples  the 
individual  ears  are  not  distinguished  by  separa- 
tion lines,  but  a  very  notable  divergence  from 
the  modern  style  lies  in  the  use  of  pottery 
bowls   instead   of   basket   trays.    This   hardly 


Voth,  1903b,  pi.  3, 


515  Used  in  Soval:   Stephen, 
37,  51,  52;  fig.  31.  Fewkes,  1 
12 1-22;  pi.  60. 

Used  in  Powamu:  Stephen, 
159,  248,  252,  253;  fig.  153. 

518  Stephen,  1936,  p.  470. 

517  Fewkes,  1898b,  p.  22,  note 


936,  pp.  16-17,  19.  3Z. 
,  p.  86,  fig.  1;  1903,  pp. 

1936,  pp.  134,  155,  156, 
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seems  a  matter  of  fundamental  significance, 
however,  and  I  am  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  identification.518  The  corn-ear  con- 
vention is  usually  of  rows  of  white  dots  on 
"rounds  of  various  colors,  but  in  two  cases  the 
dots  are  omitted. 

I  am  not  certain  that  these  objects  are  today 
limited  to  use  in  the  Hopi  Soyal  and  Powamu 
ceremonies,  but  I  have  found  no  references  to 
them  in  anv  other  connection  in  Pueblo  ritual. 
If  such  is  indeed  the  case,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence to  equate  the  mural  designs  in  which 
they  appear  with  one  or  other  of  those  two 
Hopi  ceremonies. 

NETTED   GOURDS 

An  object  of  almost  universal  use  in  Hopi 
ritual  is  the  netted  gourd,  in  which  sacred  wa- 
ter is  contained,518  and  which  is  carried  by 
many  ceremonial  performers  and  set  before 
numerous  altars.  Its  size  and  features  are  pretty 
constant  and  readily  recognizable.  It  is  made 
of  a  roughly  spherical  gourd,  perhaps  6  inches 
in  diameter,  with  the  constricted  neck  up- 
wards; around  the  body  is  fabricated  a  netting 
composed  of  diagonal  cords,  forming  lozenge- 
shaped  reticulations.  Attached  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  netting  and  dangling  at  the  sides  of 
the  gourd  are  usually  several  feathers,  whether 
or  not  of  any  specific  bird  is  nowhere  indi- 

as  Such  objects  appear  in  Figures  60,  a,  b;  68,  b;  and 
probablv  69.  .7.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Jim 
Kewanwvtewa  identified  the  contents  of  these  bowls 
as  bean  sprouts  grown  during  the  Powamu  ceremonies. 

"'  Titiev,  1944,  p.  105. 

"The  best  published  illustration  is  in  Yoth,  1903b, 
pi.  93.  Voth  gives  the  Hopi  name  as  mongivikaru 
(Yoth,  1903b,  p.  12)  but  Stephen  calls  it  poiviplii  (Ste- 
phen, 1936,  p.  796). 

"-''  Soval:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  20.  Fewkes,  1898b,  p.  16. 
Dorse v  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  1. 

Powamu:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  165.  Voth,  1901,  pi.  38. 

Spring  kachina  dances:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  416,  417, 

43'- 

Niman:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  510,  512,  516,  538,  564, 
565;  figs.  286,  313,  321.  Fewkes,  i892d,  fig.  on  p.  107. 

Flute:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  796,  fig.  426.  Fewkes,  1896b, 
pi.  1. 

Owakiil:  Voth,  1903b,  p.  12,  pis.  1,  7. 

Lalakon:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  834,  855,  837;  figs.  451, 

454- 

Alarau:  Voth,  1912a,  pis.  5,  33. 

Antelope:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  796;  figs.  344;  426.  Dor- 
sey  and  Voth,  1902,  pis.  95;  113,  a,  b;  122.  Fewkes, 
1900b,  pi.  46. 

New  Year  ceremony:  Yoth,  1912c,  pi.  51. 


catcd.  A  semi-circular  cord  rises  above  the 
neck  to  serve  as  a  bail  or  carrying  device.520 
This  object  is  often  seen  hanging  from  a  peg  on 
the  wall  of  a  Hopi  house,  and  it  is  used  in  very 
many,  if  not  all,  Hopi  ceremonies.5-1  Several 
Hopi  kachinas  are  described  as  carrying  a  net- 
ted gourd  as  part  of  their  standard  parapher- 
nalia,5-2 and  there  are  two  recorded  instances  at 
Walpi  in  which  supernaturals  painted  on  kiva 
walls  at  Powamu  are  depicted  as  carrying 
them.523 

How  extensively  this  object  is  used  at  other 
Pueblo  villages  I  do  not  know,  but  the  only 
positive  identifications  of  it  that  I  have  found 
in  the  published  literature  occur  in  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  altar  at  Zuni.524  That  it  was  known 
in  the  eastern  villages  at  an  earlier  date,  how- 
ever, is  evidenced  by  its  portrayal  in  the  mural 
paintings  at  Kuaua,  where  it  is  shown  held  in 
the  hands  of  several  anthropomorphic  fig- 
ures.525 

In  the  Jeddito  murals  examples  of  these  net- 
ted gourds  appear  fairly  frequently,  sometimes 
standing  on  the  basebands  of  Layout  Group  I 
designs,526  and  sometimes  held  in  the  hands  of 
anthropomorphic  figures.527  Color  seems  to 
have  no  significance,  since  the  gourds  occur  in 
yellow,  black,  and  blue.  The  attached  feathers 
are  variable. 

It  seems  certainly  very  probable  that  the 
small  vessels  usually  called  "canteens"  that  ex- 

'"Eo'toto:  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  76,  pi.   14.    Earle  and 

Kennard,  1938,  pi.  4. 

Aholi:  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  5. 

Turkwinu:  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  105,  pi.  43. 

Ke  towa  Bisena:  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  112,  pi.  42. 

•"'-'  Sho'tokiinufiwu:  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  5. 

Tukwi'nunii:    Stephen,  1936,  pi.  6. 

"•'  Sword  Swallowers'  fraternitv:  Stevenson,  1904, 
pi.  108. 

~"  These  instances,  according  to  the  Kuaua  field 
numbers,  are  as  follows:  figure  8  on  layer  B-9,  figure 
21,  on  laver  D-14,  figures  110  and  113  on  laver  G-26. 
These  renditions  do  not  show  the  details  of  the  encom- 
passing net,  as  do  the  Jeddito  murals.  One  of  them  is 
surrounded  by  a  circular  area  of  dots,  which  might 
suggest  water;  and  from  each  of  the  others  falls  either 
a  single  or  double  shower  of  dots  like  a  cascade  of 
water  overflowing  the  vessel.  Nothing  like  this  ap- 
pears in  the  Jeddito  paintings. 

r,-';  Figures  61,  a,  b;  68,  a\  and  figures  18,  ii;  62,  a.  In 
the  last  example  upon  each  gourd  is  laid  a  short  stick 
with  six  small  triangles  or  barbs  at  one  end.  These  ob- 
jects somewhat  resemble  arrows,  but  are  devoid  of 
points.  Jim  Kewanwvtewa  said  they  were  "sticks  that 
belong  with"  the  gourds,  but  he  gave  no  further  ex- 
planation. 

CJ7  Figures  65,  c;  78,  b;  81,  a,  b;  82,  a. 
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isted  widely  over  the  Pueblo  area  in  Pueblo  II 
and  III  times  were  ceramic  versions  of  the  same 
thing.  They  were  of  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  size  and  are  usually  equipped  with  two 
little  pierced  bosses  above  the  shoulder,  ap- 
propriate for  the  attachment  of  the  carrying 
bail.528 

CONES  OR  MOUNDS 

In  many  Pueblo  altar  arrangements,  small 
mounds  or  cones  are  employed  to  serve  as  ped- 
estals for  various  other  objects  such  as  prayer- 
sticks,  feathers,  ears  of  corn,  crooks,  artificial 
flowers,  and  the  like.  These  mounds  are  formed 
with  a  flat  circular  base,  the  upper  surface  be- 
ing smoothly  convex,  and  either  approximately 
hemispherical  or  elongated  into  an  upright  cyl- 
inder with  rounded  apex.  They  are  made  of 
clav,  wood,  or  stone,  and  often  have  one  or 
more  round  holes  drilled  in  their  upper  surfaces 
as  receptacles  for  the  objects  that  they  are 
designed  to  support. 

We  have  already  discussed  these  mounds  in- 
cidentally in  connection  with  corn  ears,  pray- 
er-sticks, crooks,  and  standards,  but  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition  we  should  call  attention  to 
them  again,  and,  without  making  an  exhaustive 
survey,  indicate  the  extent  of  their  distribution. 

Their  use  as  "corn  mountains"  has  been  men- 
tioned,329  and   also   as  bases  for  crooks  and 

6=3  A  few  characteristic  examples  are  illustrated  as 
follows:  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  62,  nos.  4  and  6 
(Mesa  Verde  Black-on-white);  pi.  79,  nos.  5,  4,  and  5 
(Reserve  Black-on-white);  pi.  94,  no.  //  (YVingate 
Black-on-red). 

Beals,  Brainerd,  and  Smith,  1945,  fig.  36,  a,  b,  c,  d 
(Pueblo  Black-on-white  types,  Marsh  Pass,  Arizona); 
fig.  68,  a  (Tusayan  Black-on-red);  fig.  68,  b  (Tsegi 
Black-on-orange ) . 

6=8  See  p.  228.  Examples  of  the  use  of  cones  or 
mounds  in  this  manner  have  been  reported  as  follows: 
Stephen,  1936,  figs.  287,  313.  Fewkes,  18986,  p.  740, 
pi.  169,  e;  1924,  fig.  3,  p.  388.  Fewkes  and  Owens,  1892, 
fig.  on  p.  114.  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  p.  213. 
Fewkes,  1922b,  p.  602.  Voth,  1912a,  pp.  52-53,  pi.  13. 

630  See  pp.  133,  194-95.  Numerous  examples  of  the 
use  of  cones  or  mounds  in  this  manner  have  been 
reported  as  follows: 

Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  44,  45  (First  Mesa  Soyal). 
Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  15  (Oraibi  Soyal).  Fewkes, 
1902a,  p.  502  (Walpi  Soval);  1914,  pp.  28-29;  &£•  '6 
(Walpi  Soyal;  also  found  in  Mimbres  ruins). 

Cochiti:  Dumarest,  1919,  fig.  28;  p.  205. 

Zitni:  Bunzel,  1932,  pp.  1032,  1072;  pis.  42,  17;  49,  c. 

Acoma:  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  3;  fig.  1. 

531  Some  examples  on  Hopi  altars  are: 


standards.530  There  are  certain  other  associa- 
tions of  these  objects,  however,  that  may  well 
be  briefly  mentioned.  In  some  cases  where 
they  are  set  in  front  of  altars,  they  are  thought 
of  as  "cloud  mountains"  on  which  the  clouds 
perch,831  and  according  to  Mrs.  Parsons  a  stone 
of  this  shape  on  Laguna  altars  is  called  a  sai/ia- 
hiye  and  equated  with  the  tcamahia  of  the 
Hopi.532  The  latter,  however,  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  polished  flat  stone  very  much  like 
what  is  ordinarily  thought  of  as  a  celt.533  At 
Isleta  they  are  regarded  as  the  mountain  homes 
of  animals.534  At  Santa  Clara  their  use  on  altars 
has  been  reported.535 

A  good  many  examples  of  stone  cones  or 
mounds  have  been  recovered  archiologically 
from  Pueblo  sites,  and  have  been  variously  de- 
scribed and  identified,  but  I  believe  that  all  of 
them  were  probably  used  originally  in  one  of 
the  ways  just  discussed.  Fewkes  found  some  at 
Cliff  Palace  and  Oak  Tree  House  on  the  Mesa 
Verde  and  equated  them  with  "corn  moun- 
tains" or  the  "Germ  God."  53°  Morris  found 
them  in  La  Plata  sites  and  called  them  "Corn 
Goddesses,"  regarding  them  also  as  fertility 
emblems.537  They  have  also  been  found  at 
Alkali  Ridge,  Utah,538  in  the  Village  of  the 
Great  Kivas  near  Zuni,539  in  the  Chama  Valley, 
New  Mexico,540  at  the  Hill  Top  ruin,  in  the 
Mimbres  area  of  New  Mexico,541  at  the  Evans 


Soyal:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  47;  fig.  31.  Fewkes,  ti 
pi.  1 .  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  p.  42;  pi.  18. 
Flute:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  426;  pp.  792-93. 
Antelope:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  739,  747;  fig.  396. 
Marau:  Voth,  1912a,  p.  34;  pi.  5. 
Lalakon:  Stephen,  1936,  p.  838. 

Shrine  of  Yayatu  society:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  493,  d. 
K- Parsons,  1920b,  p.  11S,  note  4;  fig.  19,  a. 

633  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  625,  687,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
used  on  the  Antelope  altar. 

634  Parsons,  1932,  p.  278;  fig.  16. 
^Jeancon,  1926,  pp.  133-37;  figs.  1-3. 
639  Fewkes,  191 1,  p.  67;  1916b,  pp.  1 1 1-12. 
537  Morris,  1939,  pp.  129-30. 

^Brew,  1946,  p.  241;  fig.  51,  /. 

030  Roberts,  1932,  pp.  61,  143;  pis.  10,  b;  55,  d,  e. 

""  Jeancon,  1923,  pp.  24,  64;  pis.  20,  d;  21. 

511  Four  such  objects,  all  of  them  stone,  were  found 
at  this  site  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Cosgrove.  All  were 
painted  in  simple  geometric  patterns  in  black,  white, 
red,  and  yellow,  and  each  had  a  small  hole  at  its  apex 
for  the  insertion  of  a  feather  or  stick.  They  varied  in 
height  from  about  4M  to  about  6  inches.  These  cones 
are  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University, 
Catalogue  No.  29-20-10/97649. 
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site  in  the  Gallina  region  of  northern  New 
.Mexico."4-  at  Sikvatki,  Arizona,'"'42"  and  near 
Wupatki,  Arizona."'4-"' 

Some  objects  that  are  morphologically  very 
closelv  similar  to  these  mounds  have  been 
found  in  the  St.  Francis  River  region  of 
Arkansas."'4'-"' 

PHALLIC   SYMBOLS 

Yerv  few  instances  of  recognizable  phallic 
representations  occur  in  the  Jeddito  mural 
paintings.  The  only  cases  in  which  anthropo- 
morphic figures  are  shown  with  sexual  char- 
acters appear  in  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Designs 
1  and  1  A.543 

In  the  first  of  these  instances  a  male  and  a 
female  figure  are  depicted,  with  obvious  em- 
phasis, and  have  been  fullv  discussed  else- 
where.044 

In  the  second  instance  a  female  figure  is 
portrayed  with  vulva  in  the  same  convention, 
as  well  as  the  symbol  for  an  umbilicus  on  the 
abdomen.  This  personage  was  not  painted,  but 
was  crudely  incised  in  the  plaster  and  may  not 
have  anv  ceremonial  significance.  Perhaps  she 
was  merely  the  casual  manifestation  of  a  pru- 
rient mind. 

In  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  2  (fio.  76, 
d),  there  is  crudely  painted  a  galaxy  of  white 
triangles,  each  containing  a  short  median  line 
bisecting  one  of  the  angles  but  not  extending 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  triangle.  This  is  one 
form  of  the  standard  Hopi  symbol  for  the 
female  vulva  and  is  painted  on  the  bodies  of 
numerous  participants  in  various  ceremonies, 
as  well  as  being  carved  from  wood  or  other 

*'=  Lange,  1944,  p.  446.  This  paper  contains  a  very 
good  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  and  reference  to  it 
is  made  for  a  fuller  treatment.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  author's  application  of  the  word  tiponi  to  these 
objects  is  a  misnomer,  and  should  more  properly  be 
confined  to  those  objects  of  a  different  character  that 
are  discussed  herein  on  pages   131   and   198-201. 

M:a  Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  740;  pi.  169,  e. 

u-b  Smith,  1952,  pp.  133-34;  fig.  46,  c. 
"c  These  objects  have  never  been  discussed  in  print, 
but  several  of  them  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Harvard  University.  Catalogue 
numbers  50-20-10/22251,  22252,  22253.  They  have  been 
identified  by  Dr.  Philip  Phillips  as  post-1400  a.d.  in 
date. 

:'3  Figure  53,  b\  92,  a. 

'-"See  pp.   136,  299-300. 

"''"Fewkes,  1892a,  pi.  2,  j\  1 895c!,  p.  449,  note  1. 
Fewkes  and  Stephen,   1892,  p.  244,  pi.  2,  5.    Stephen, 


substances.545  While  the  identity  of  the  device 
in  this  case  seems  clear,  its  particular  associa- 
tions are  impossible  to  determine. 

Aside  from  the  male  figure  already  men- 
tioned, the  only  other  plain  representation  of  a 
phallus  occurs  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
B  Design  12  (fig.  82,  /;),  where  such  a  detail  is 
painted  in  juxtaposition  to  the  ear  of  corn  at 
the  lower  right  of  the  painting.  Pretty  clearly 
this  is  intended  to  symbolize  fertilization.546 

GAMING  STICKS 

Like  almost  all  peoples,  the  Pueblos  are  gam- 
blers and  diviners,  and  numerous  types  of  gam- 
ing sticks  are  used  by  them  in  both  social 
games  of  chance  and  ceremonial  divination. 
Usually,  these  devices  are  analogous  to  dice, 
and  are  made  in  the  form  of  short  sticks,  each 
with  characteristic  markings  upon  it.  Although 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Jeddito  murals,  the  peculiar  details 
painted  within  the  circles  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  left-hand  figure  and  the  side  of  the  right- 
hand  figure  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  North  Wall  B 
Design  2  (fig.  52,  a),  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  such.  In  each  case  the  central  feature  susj- 
gests  a  collection  of  marked  sticks,  the  weak- 
ness in  the  hypothesis  being  that  all  are  deco- 
rated alike.  .Moreover,  what  they  are  doing  as 
shoulder  patches  on  human  figures  is  not  evi- 
dent, and  I  have  no  wish  to  pursue  the  notion 
beyond  its  mere  statement  as  a  possibility.547 

BLOSSOMS 
Since  flowers  are  the  obvious  emblem  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  plants,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 

1936,  pp.  971,  978;  figs.  478,  481,  487.  See  also  Steven- 
son, 1904,  pi.  12,  b  (Zuiii),  where  numerous  similar 
symbols  are  shown  carved  on  a  cliff  face  called 
"Mother  Rock." 

M°  Although  the  identification  is  not  very  convinc- 
ing, reference  in  this  connection  should  be  made  also 
to  the  large  object  in  the  center  of  the  painting  in 
figure  90,  c,  whose  possible  phallic  significance  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  306. 

5,7  Some  examples  of  Pueblo  gaming  sticks  can  be 
seen  as  follows:  Culin,  1903,  figs.  197,  199  (painted  on 
Hopi  bowls);  fig.  193  (cane  dice  from  Oraibi);  pp. 
357-64,  figs.  469-80  (Hopi  sticks  and  tubes).  Fewkes, 
1904,  p.  118,  fig.  74  (on  Hopi  bowl);  191 9,  pi.  88,  c 
(Hopi  bowl).  Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  318-22;  figs.  11,  12 
(Zuni  sticks).  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  37,  /  (Jed- 
dito Black-on-yellow  bowl).  Similar  devices  occurred 
on  Jeddito  pottery,  as  illustrated  in  figure  17,  g,  herein. 
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the  Pueblo  peoples  to  regard  them  as  of  con- 
siderable ritual  significance.  The  fact  is  that 
flowers  are  frequently  referred  to  in  legends 
and  in  songs,  and  appear  at  altars  and  shrines  as 
well  sometimes  as  in  the  form  of  crushed  or 
ground  petals  to  be  sprinkled  on  sand  paintings 
or  kachinas.54*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  de- 
termine the  special  uses  and  implications,  if 
any,  of  particular  flowers,  and  I  suspect  that 
for  the  most  part  there  are  few  ritual  require- 
ments, and  that  usually  one  flower  will  do  as 
well  as  another  to  convey  the  required 
ceremonial  significance. 

In  terms  of  the  representational  convention 
applied  to  paintings  of  flo\vers,  moreover,  this 
inference  seems  to  be  borne  out,  for  the  rela- 
tively simple  medallions  that  are  usually  identi- 
fied as  flowers  have  little  or  no  verisimilitude  to 
any  actual  blossom  and  may  apparently  stand 
for  whatever  flower  the  artist  or  the  informant 
desires  them  to. 

In  the  Jeddito  murals  there  are  three  styles 
of  probable  flower  representations.  In  a  few 
cases  they  are  fairly  realistic  portrayals;  these 
have  been  considered  already  in  connection 
with  plant  forms  in  general.549  But  the  other 
two  styles  require  separate  attention,  since  their 
integration  into  the  mural  layouts  is  almost 
purely  formal  and  not  at  all  suggestive  of  flow- 
ers as  such,  and  their  identification  would  be 
impossible  but  for  documented  parallels  in 
modern  convention.  Those  of  the  first  group 
appear  as  isolated  medallions  in  the  basebands 
of  designs  in  Layout  Group  I,  where  they  as- 
sume a  variety  of  forms,  as  illustrated  in  figure 

548  Whiting,  1939,  p.  70.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1:16. 

5,0  See  pp.  134,  229-231. 

660  See  p.  129. 

551  Soyal  altar,  Oraibi:  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  p. 
43;  pi.  1.  Powamu  sand  painting,  Oraibi:  Voth,  1901, 
pi.  47;  Whiting,  1939,  p.  125. 

5=2  On  the  face  of  what  appears  to  be  a  painted 
simulation  of  an  altar  at  Jemez:  Simpson,  1850,  pi.  9; 
Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  4,  c.  On  foreheads  of  portraits  of 
the  sun  and  moon  at  Acoma:  Stirling,  1942,  p.  121;  pi. 
11;  figs.  1,  2.  A  petroglvph  near  Walpi  has  also  been 
so  identified:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  506,  b. 

353  Colton,  1949,  fig.  20. 

551  Whiting,  1939,  p.  92.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  215. 

655  Examples  of  "spider  web"  flowers  are  shown  as 
follows:  Fewkes,  i897d,  p.  269;  pi.  108  (unidentified 
mask  at  Soval).  Stephen,  1936,  p.  131;  fig.  14,  b  (Malo 
kachina,  Soyal);  fig.  216  (Hopi  Flower  kachina). 
Hough,  1 91 8,  fig.  43  (unidentified  Hopi  mask).  Doug- 
las, 1935,  p.  60;  fig.  11   (where  it  is  called  a  representa- 


color  arrangement,  they  are  alike  in  being  gen- 
erally circular  and  in  being  subdivided  either 
radially  into  segments  or  into  concentric  rings. 
In  an  earlier  section  they  have  been  considered 
morphologically  and  decoratively.550  Here,  we 
shall  only  inquire  into  their  identification  as 
flowers  and  their  analogy  to  modern  ceremo- 
nial design. 

Medallions  of  this  general  character  are  de- 
picted today  on  some  Pueblo  altars  where  they 
are  called  "squash  blossoms"  or  merely  "blos- 
soms" without  specific  identification,5"'1  and 
they  have  been  noted  on  kiva  wall  paintings, 
though  not  always  positively  identified.552 
Their  occurrence  is  more  frequent  on  masks, 
however,  where  they  are  often  painted  in  a 
variety  of  patterns,  many  of  them  closely  re- 
sembling the  Jeddito  examples,553  and  also  in 
the  form  of  a  three-dimensional  device  made 
up  either  of  about  eight  short  sticks  set  radially 
in  a  core  and  bound  together  with  cotton 
string  wound  round  and  round  like  the  strands 
of  a  spider  web,554  or  the  bell-shaped  butt-end 
of  a  small  squash,  with  the  radial  design  painted 
in  the  inner  concave  surface.  Although  these 
flowers  are  actually  three-dimensional,  they 
appear  when  viewed  from  the  face  like  a  circle 
or  octagon  subdivided  into  segments  by  the 
radii,  the  segments  being  sometimes  painted 
contrasting  colors.555 

Blossoms  of  the  medallion  type,  much  like 
the  Jeddito  examples,  are  pecked  on  the  Hopi 
"clan  signature"  rock  at  Oakley  Springs,  Ari- 
zona.551'' 

don  of  jimson  weed  flower). 

A  good  example  of  the  bell-shaped  flower  is  shown 
in  Hough,  191 8,  fig.  44. 

Examples  of  painted  medallions  on  masks  are  illus- 
trated as  follows: 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  76,  pi.  14  (Sowuqti);  pi.  45 
(Soyowa);  p.  64,  pi.  5  (Sio  Humis);  p.  120,  pi.  57 
(Butterfly  Maid;  same  in  Fewkes,  1910b,  pi.  47).  Ste- 
phen, 1936,  fig.  90,  a  (Butterfly  Maid);  fig.  233 
(Nawisa  kachina);  fig.  150  (Sio  kachina). 

Zinli:  Stevenson,  1883,  fig.  558  (unidentified  ta- 
blets); 1904,  p.  275;  pi.  74  (Hemishiikwe).  Bunzel, 
1932,  p.  1080;  pi.  54,  1/  (Itetsona). 

Acoma:  White,  1932b,  pis.  2,  d\  9,  a  (Sarombia  and 
Matsitsaigackatita).  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  1,  a,  b;  p.  118 
(Sun  Youth). 

Jemez:  Parsons,  1925a.pl.  15,  d  (Hidyasash). 

B50Mallery,  1886,  fig.  161;  1893,  fig.  1260.  But  at  least 
two  of  these  are  identified  by  Colton  as  emblematic  of 
the  Spider  clan.  Colton,  1931,  fig.  2;  1946,  fig.  2. 
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Gourds  are  sometimes  painted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  simulate  flowers.557 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  at  Zuiii  a 
somewhat  contradictory  interpretation  has  been 
made  with  reference  to  a  device  that  is  very 
similar  to  the  radial  "flowers"  thus  far  dis- 
cussed. This  pattern  is  basically  also  a  disk 
divided  by  eight  radii  into  equal  segments,  but 
a  triangle  is  added  in  each  segment,  its  base 
being  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  circum- 
ference, its  apex  pointing  toward  the  center.  It 
appears  on  several  masks,  and  although  not 
identified  bv  Mrs.  Stevenson,  is  called  "Light- 
ning" by  Dr.  Bunzel.558 

At  Hopi  the  device  just  described  is  used  on 
a  modern  shield,  which  is  said  to  represent  the 
blossoming  of  the  land  and  also  to  be  the  em- 
blem of  universal  peace  and  happiness.559 

At  Zuni  also  there  appear  on  the  upright 
slats  of  certain  altars  small  circles  in  which  arcs 
are  drawn  between  the  ends  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  radii.  This  produces  a  four-pointed 
figure  of  a  medallion  type,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
a  star,  or  if  embellished  with  black  dots  for 
eyes  and  mouth,  the  sun.5G0  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  these  devices  are  used  on  the 
wooden  slats  that  frame  the  typical  Zuni  altar, 
in  positions  very  closely  homologous  to  the 
medallions  in  the  Jeddito  mural  basebands.  The 
same  observation  may  be  made  regarding  the 
"blossoms"  attached  to  the  slats  of  the  Oraibi 
Soyal  altar,  mentioned  above.561 

On  a  certain  modern  Hopi  warrior's  shield  a 
horse  is  painted,  bearing  on  his  hind  quarter  a 
small  circle  divided  radially  into  quadrants, 
exactly  like  some  of  our  "flower"  designs.  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  brand,  however,  and  indicates 
that  the  animal  is  owned  by  the  Utes,  who  are 
traditional  foes  of  the  Hopi.502 

The  other  usage  of  medallions  as  flower  sym- 
bols in  the  Jeddito  wall  paintings  is  to  form 
pyramids  of  segmented  disks  piled  high  within 
bowls.503  The  segments  are  in  some  cases 
painted  in  contrasting  colors,  but  in  others  the 

'"Hough,   1918,  fig.  44.    Stephen,  1936,  p.  326;  fig. 

M  Stevenson,  1887,  pi.  21;  1904,  pi.  57.  Bunzel,  1932, 
pp.  923,  988  ;pls.  21,  c,  30,  31. 

"'Titiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  pi.  10. 

'"Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  246,  432,  500;  pis.  58,  104,  125, 
126.   Bartlctt,  1905,  fig.  on  p.  397. 

"'Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  1;  p.  41. 
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flowers  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  mere  plain 
white  disks.  In  a  few  cases  this  seems  to  be  so, 
but  usually  a  careful  examination  will  show  that 
although  radii  have  been  carefully  painted  on 
each  disk,  they  are  nearly  invisible  because  of 
having  been  executed  in  the  same  white  paint 
as  the  background. 

That  these  are  indeed  meant  to  represent 
flowers  seems  certain.  One  Hopi  identified 
them  as  "squash  blossoms"  in  one  instance  and 
as  "flowers  of  any  kind"  in  another,  because  the 
Hopi,  he  said,  are  always  "thinking  about  the 
things  that  are  going  to  grow." 

Although  I  do  not  know  of  an  exact  modern 
counterpart  to  these  bowls  of  flowers,  the 
Soyal  altar  at  Walpi  presents  an  analogy. 
There,  on  a  framework  at  the  back  of  the  altar 
and  forming  a  kind  of  reredos,  are  fixed  per- 
haps two  hundred  artificial  flowers  arranged 
roughly  as  a  pyramid,  each  one  tangent  to  its 
nearest  neighbors,  exactly  as  are  those  in  the 
Jeddito  mural  bowls.  These  flowers  are  made 
of  round  disks  of  wood  or  gourd,  painted  vari- 
ous colors,  and  subdivided  into  quadrants  by 
two  mutually  perpendicular  diameters,  just  like 
the  Jeddito  examples.564  The  Walpi  Soyal  altar 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  to  display  this  fea- 
ture, since  descriptions  of  other  altars  including 
the  Soyal  at  Oraibi  do  not  include  it.  An  inci- 
dental piece  of  paraphernalia  also  used  in  the 
Walpi  Soyal  ceremony  is  a  frame  of  eight  rods, 
four  horizontal  and  four  vertical,  that  is  carried 
by  the  Hawk  Maiden.  At  each  intersection 
there  is  attached  an  artificial  "squash  blossom" 
like  those  on  the  altar.565 

Another  possible  interpretation  is  suggested 
by  a  drawing  of  the  Hopi  Cactus  Maid,  who 
carries  in  her  hand  a  decorated  bowl  containing 
fruits  of  the  prickly  pear.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  red  circles  but  they  do  not  have 
radii.5011  At  the  Blue  Flute  ceremony  at  Oraibi, 
Voth  describes  the  making  of  some  small  cir- 
cular flat  meal  cakes,  with  two  diametrical  lines 
across  them,  which  he  says  are  food  for  the 


''"Titiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  pi.  15. 
'"1  These  occur  in  figures  49,  b;  57,  b;  60,  a,  b;  66, 
d;  71,  a,  b;  79,  a,  b;  86,  b. 

""Fewkes,  i897d,  p.  270;  1898b,  p.  78,  pi.  1.  Stephen, 
1936,  fig.  9. 

M"  Stephen,  1936,  p.  18;  fig.  12. 
M°  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  1 1 3;  pi.  49. 
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cloud  deities.  He  adds  that  in  other  ceremonies 
they  are  sometimes  made  of  gourd  shells.567 
Although  there  may  be  no  connection  what- 
ever, it  is  worth  noting  that  at  Winchester  Cave 
in  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  there  were  found 
circular  sherds  bound  round  with  cotton  string 
in  two  perpendicular  directions.568  No  expla- 
nation of  the  purpose  of  these  is  evident,  but 
thev  do  resemble  in  appearance  the  artificial 
flower  convention. 

Further,  at  Acoma  a  game  is  plaved  with 
wooden  balls  and  bats  closelv  resembling  field 
hockev.  The  balls  are  quartered  in  four  colors, 
and  when  viewed  directlv  toward  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  equatorial  lines  thev  look  like  disks 
with  four  quadrants.569 

Bv  giving  rein  to  our  imagination,  we  might 
suppose  that  the  piles  of  white  circles  in  the 
mural  bowls  represent  yucca  suds,  to  be  used 
ritually  as  "clouds."  In  some  ceremonies,  among 
the  Hopi  at  least,  suds  are  mixed  in  bowls  from 
which  thev  rise  and  cascade  to  the  ground.  The 
suds,  which  are  thought  of  as  clouds,  are  then 
thrown  to  the  cardinal  directions  and  upon 
sacred  objects  and  persons.570  I  am  not  much 
impressed  by  this  hvpothesis.  however,  and  will 
cling  to  the  identification  of  the  disks  as  flow- 


ers. 


PIPES  AND   BREATH  CLOUDS 


In  the  mouths  of  five  of  the  human  figures  at 
Awatovi  appear  small  objects  that  probablv 
represent  pipes  or  "cloud  blowers"  with  the 
svmbolized  breath  or  cloud  issuing  forth.  One 
of  these,  in  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  2  A 
(fig.  51,  c),  is  prettv  indefinite,  and  can  be  de- 
scribed only  as  an  elongated  object  protruding 
from  the  mouth  of  the  figure.  Perhaps  it  indi- 
cates speech  or  song.  But  the  two  devices 
shown  in  Room  788  emanating  from  the  right- 
hand  figure  on  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  81,  it) 
and  the  left-hand  figure  on  Left  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  81,  /;)  are  easily  definable.  Each  consists 
of  a  straight  member  divided  longitudinallv 
into  two  color  bars,  terminating  in  a  terraced 

M7Voth,  1912c!,  p.  135;  pi.  56,  b. 

553  Fulton,  1941,  p.  24;  pi.  7. 

^Stirling,  1942,  p.  46;  pi.  14;  fig.  2,  b.  The  author 
says  the  same  game  is  plaved  at  Santo  Domingo  and 
Walpi,  p.  46,  note  18. 

570  Parsons,  1939,  p.  690. 

671  Parsons,  1939,  pp.  370-71. 

572  Kabotie,   1949,  no.  27.    The  same  bowl  is  illus- 


cloud  svmbol.  The  significance  of  this  design 
is  pretty'  plain,  for  it  undoubtedlv  represents 
the  common  rite  of  blowing  breath  or  smoke 
that  is  observed  in  most  Pueblo  ceremonies, 
since  smoke  "is  associated  with  the  ritual  idea 
of  increase  to  the  clouds"  and  "it  may  well  be 
that  smoking  is  thought  of  as  conveving  prav- 
er."  5T1  It  is  apparentlv  a  form  of  mimetic  or 
compulsive  magic,  and  the  obvious  association 
of  smoke  with  clouds  is  thus  graphically  por- 
traved  in  these  paintings. 

The  small  white  terraced  figures  in  associa- 
tion with  the  frogs  in  the  wide  baseband  of  the 
design  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 
(fig.  60,  j,  b),  are  perhaps  breath  clouds.  One 
of  them  actuallv  takes  the  place  of  the  head  of 
a  frog,  another  is  attached  to  a  tail,  and  the 
third  appears  to  be  held  aloft  in  the  frog's  fore- 
feet. In  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  on  a 
Mimbres  bowl,  a  terraced  cloud  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  a  turtle.  Fred  Kabotie  notes  that  the 
breath  of  the  turtle  svmbolizes  moisture  be- 
cause his  home  is  in  the  water.572 

In  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  80,  /'), 
two  of  the  seated  figures  are  shown  with  small 
triangles  at  their  mouths,  from  which  issues  in 
one  case  a  black-and-white  feather,  and  in  the 
other,  a  wing  of  the  monarch  butterflv.  Here 
again,  the  meaning  seems  clear,  for  both  feath- 
ers and  butterflies  are  associated  with  the 
clouds  and  are  also  thought  of  as  bearers  of 
praver  to  the  supernaturals.573  That  the  in- 
tangible concepts  of  breath  or  smoke  should 
be  depicted  in  terms  of  feathers  and  butterflies 
is  thus  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  imputed 
functions  or  powers  of  those  objects.  As  for 
the  ritual  significance  of  breath  itself,  the 
Pueblo  peoples  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
spirit,  or  "breath  body,"  distinct  from  the 
phvsical  bodv,  which  leaves  the  latter  at  death 
by  way  of  the  mouth,  and  joins  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  or  the  Cloud  People.  It  also  con- 
stitutes an  effective  means  of  communication  of 
spiritual  petition  and  power,  especiallv  in  terms 
of  the  sine  qua  non  of  life:  moisture.574 

trated  in  Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932,  pi.  203,  c. 

573  See  pp.  173,  222. 

574  See  on  the  general  subject  of  breath  in  Pueblo 
ritual:  Voth,  1912b,  p.  99.  Fewkes,  1927,  p.  485.  Par- 
sons, 1939,  pp.  370-73.  Robbins,  1941.  p.  34.  Titiev, 
1944,  p.  64.  Manv  other  passages  could  be  cited,  but  an 
exhaustive  examination  is  hardlv  necessarv  for  our 
purposes. 
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That  the  small  triangular  objects  in  Room 
-SS  are  actually  pipes  is  hardly  questionable, 
partlv  bv  reason  of  their  position,  and  also  be- 
cause of  their  similarity  to  the  stone  or  clay 
pipes  used  by  the  Pueblo  peoples  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  times.  While  these  pipes  were 
infrequently  so  stubby  as  the  ones  shown  in  the 
painting,  most  of  them  were  and  are  short  and 
tubular  and  of  a  decidedly  triangular  profile.575 

EAGLE  EGGS 

In  a  few  of  the  Jeddito  murals  there  lurks 
unobstrusively  a  small  nondescript  object  that 
might  almost  escape  notice,  but  one  that  may 
perhaps  have  some  value  as  a  diagnostic  of  the 
paintings  in  which  it  appears.  This  feature  is 
the  white  ovoid  device  crossed  bv  a  single 
diagonal  black  band,  or  two  parallel  bands, 
which  is  seen  dangling  from  the  "rainbows"  of 
Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  1 
(figs.  18,  p;  81,  a,  b),  held  in  the  claw  of  the 
strange  black  animal  in  Room  78S,  Right  Wall 
Design  7  (fig.  78,  a)  and  painted  in  detached 
positions  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  De- 
sign 9  (figs.  iS,  q;  73,  a).  Subject  to  correction, 
these  are  presented  as  portrayals  of  artificial 
eagle  eggs. 

Such  things  are  actually  carved  from  wood 
and  deposited  at  the  Hopi  Soyal  ceremony  as  a 
prayer  for  many  eagles.576  They  are  painted 
white,  with  small  black  spots,  and  are  bound 
round  the  smaller  circumference  with  two 
strings  to  which  is  attached  a  feather.577  The 
Jeddito  examples,  to  be  sure,  have  no  black 
spots,  and  no  attached  feathers,  but  they  do 
display  the  two  encircling  strings  and  their 
shape  and  relative  size  are  quite  consistent.  If 
they  actually  are  intended  as  eagle  egg's,  they 
provide  some  evidence  that  the  paintings  in 
which  they  occur  represent  the  Hopi  Soyal 
ceremony,  since  their  use  has  been  nowhere 
else  reported. 

SHIELDS 

Since  the  obsolescence  of  warfare  anions; 
the  Pueblos,  much  of  the  tradition  and  ritual 
originally  incident  to  war  has  survived  in  vari- 
ous forms,  either  through  esoteric  warrior  so- 

'"'  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  332,  a;  369.  Yoth,  1901,  pi. 
40.  /;  [903,  p.  15.  Parsons,  1939,  p.  372. 

""■  Stephen,  1936,  p.  569.  Stephen  adds  that  at  Niman 
"the  eagie  is  sacrificed  that  its  breath  may  mount  to 


cieties  or  by  integration  into  the  rites  of  other 
ceremonial  groups.  There  survive  in  varying 
degrees  of  viability  in  all  the  villages  evidences 
of  former  ceremonial  and  social  preoccupation 
with  war.  In  all  forms  of  Pueblo  origin  and 
migration  myths  the  War  Twins  play  signif- 
icant parts,  and  still  are  personated  in  certain 
ritual  observances.  "War  Chiefs"  hold  posi- 
tions of  dignity  and  influence  and  War  so- 
cieties conduct  formal  ceremonies  and  possess 
specialized  paraphernalia. 

To  review,  in  terms  of  mythical  rationaliza- 
tions and  ritual  observances,  the  modern  pat- 
terns that  have  evolved  from  war  and  its  needs 
and  effects  could  provide  the  subject  for  a 
bulky  monograph.  There  is  no  virtue  here  in 
such  an  attempt,  and  we  can  take  for  granted,  I 
think,  the  fact  of  a  considerable  body  of  war 
ritual  in  all  Pueblo  villages. 

The  obvious  accouterments  of  the  warrior 
are,  among  other  things,  the  shield,  bow,  ar- 
rows, and  quiver,  and  perhaps  also  certain 
badges  and  distinguishing  markings.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  bow  and  arrows,  would 
equally  pertain  to  the  hunt,  but  the  shield 
seems  to  be  one  item  that  has  a  peculiarly  mili- 
tary function. 

The  conventional  war-shield  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  general  and  of  the  Pueblos  in 
particular  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  always  been 
a  device  roughly  circular  in  form  and  made  of 
leather,  wicker-work,  or  some  other  substance 
stretched  over  a  wooden  frame.  It  was  carried 
usually  on  the  left  wrist. 

That  such  shields  are  painted  on  some  of  the 
kiva  walls  in  the  Jeddito  seems  certain,  both 
from  the  morphology  of  the  objects  themselves 
as  well  as  from  their  positions  and  associations 
within  the  larger  designs.  The  most  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  use  of  a  shield  is  the  one 
shown  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  De- 
sign 2  (fig.  52,  j),  in  which  two  human  figures 
confront  each  other;  they  seem  to  be  advancing 
toward  each  other  and  the  one  at  the  right 
bears  on  his  wrist  a  large  white  disk  from  which 
radiate  birds  and  prayer-sticks.  It  is  in  precisely 
the  position  in  which  a  warrior  would  carry  a 
shield  in  combat,  and  although  the  left-hand 

Cloud  with  the  Hopi  prayers  for  rain;  that  its  breath 
bodv  mav  return  to  its  real  home."  Parsons,  1939,  p. 
317.  Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  503. 

'"'"  Stephen,  1936,  p.  41 ;  fig.  43.  Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  503. 
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figure  is  incomplete,  we  can  reasonably  suppose 
that  he  originally  appeared  in  an  aspect  of  ag- 
gression against  his  opponent. 

In  the  same  kiya,  on  Right  Wall  Design  10 
(fig.  54,  a),  two  human  figures  again  oppose 
each  other,  but  in  this  case  one  of  them  carries 
a  large  circular  shield  directly  covering  his 
body.  Radiating  from  it  are  feathers  and  ar- 
rows, and  evidently  held  in  the  hand  with  it  are 
two  bows.  The  other  figure  is  too  fragmentary 
to  indicate  his  characteristics,  but  the  position 
of  his  leg  suggests  an  aggressive  attitude. 

Design  9  on  the  same  Right  Wall  (fi^.  73,  a) 
also  presents  a  large  circular  shield  and  a  pair  of 
human  legs,  the  relationship  being;  closely  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Design  10,  but  the  surviving  frag- 
ment is  insufficient  to  permit  adequate  recon- 
struction except  by  analogy.  Again,  in  Design 
1  on  the  same  wall  (fig.  ji,  d)  two  pairs  of  leo-s 
and  feet  confront  each  other  in  a  somewhat 
belligerent  way,  and  the  radiating  feathers 
appurtenant  to  the  right-hand  figure  almost 
certainly  indicate  the  existence  of  a  shield  held 
across  the  upper  body. 

At  Kawaika-a,  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  and 
Back  Walls  Design  2  (fig.  52,  a,  b),  the  ultimate 
act  of  warfare  is  very  realistically  portrayed, 
for  here  the  yictorious  champion,  with  shield 
borne  before  him,  stands  oyer  the  vanquished 
foe,  who  has  fallen  backward,  pierced  by  an 
arrow  or  a  spear. 

The  identity  as  shields,  therefore,  of  the  laroe 
white  disks  can  hardly  be  doubted.  They  all 
appear  in  illustrations  of  active  combat  and 
they  have  in  common  the  embellishment  of 
feathers  (or  in  one  case  entire  birds)  and  other 
homologous  objects  such  as  arrows  or  prayer- 
sticks.  Shields  with  such  decorative  details  are 
carried  today  in  some  Pueblo  dances.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  public  portion  of  the  Hopi  "Co- 
manche" dance  the  performers  carry  circular 
shields  with  various  feathers  and  other  objects 
attached  to  the  face  of  the  shield  (as  in  Test  4, 

578  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  463-64;  fig.  255. 

6Tt'Cushing,  1883,  pis.  10,  11. 

680  Voth,  1912a,  p.  59;  pi.  17. 

6SITitiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  p.  555. 

K"  Titiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  pis.  1-20,  inclusive. 

553  For  characteristic  examples,  see:  Fewkes,  1 
p.  73;  pi.  2.  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  14,  a-h.  Titiev 
Wallis,  1945,  pis.  1-20.  Clashing,  1883,  pis.  10 
Holmes,  1883.pl.  76. 

***  Figure  73,  a. 


and 
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Room  4,  Back  Wall  Design  1 )  as  well  as  radiat- 
ing from  its  periphery; 57s  and  the  shields  of 
certain  priesthoods  at  Zuhi  are  also  encircled 
with  feathers.57-'  In  the  Marau  ceremony  at 
Oraibi  a  rectangular  shield  has  been  described 
with  a  fringe  of  red  horse-hair  and  eagle-tail 
feathers.580  According  to  one  informant  at 
Shungopovi,  "every  man  makes  his  own 
shield,"  •~'81  but  I  think  this  must  refer  to  the 
former  practice  in  actual  warfare  rather  than 
to  ceremonial  custom.  In  the  same  volume 
there  appear  illustrations  of  twenty  Hopi 
shields,  drawn  by  a  native  artist,  a  number  of 
which  are  festooned  with  feathers  around  the 
periphery.582 

Most  shields,  however,  are  decorated  with  a 
painted  design  on  the  face,  composed  of  a  star 
or  group  of  heavenly  bodies,  a  bird,  animal, 
kachina  mask,  mvthologic  monster,  or  what 
not.583  It  is  in  this  respect  that  they  differ 
most  markedly  from  those  shown  in  the  Jed- 
dito  murals,  only  one  of  which  has  on  its  face 
the  figure  of  a  seated  man,584  although  there 
was  once  some  decoration  on  that  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2  (fig.  52,  a), 
which  was  indecipherable  at  the  time  of  ex- 
cavation. Perhaps,  indeed,  the  radiating  birds 
may  have  been  thought  of  as  painted  upon  the 
shield  itself. 

Another  device  that  must  be  a  shield  appears 
on  Test  4,  Room  4,  Back  Wall  Design  3  (fig. 
91,  d).  It  is  entirely  solitary  but  is  a  large  cir- 
cular disk  with  several  vertical  bars  across  its 
face  and  a  series  of  small  white  semi-circles  or 
lunettes  within  its  periphery.  I  do  not  know 
the  significance  of  the  vertical  bars,  but  the 
lunettes  su^o-est  a  border  design  of  triangles 
that  appears  on  numerous  Pueblo  shields.  At 
Acoma  these  are  said  to  represent  waves,585  and 
in  similar  usages  at  Hopi  they  are  identified  as 
clouds.586 

On  a  boulder  at  the  site  of  old  Mishongnovi 
is  pecked  a  circle,  with  lunettes  arranged  like 

:kW  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  16;  fig.  2,  a. 

580 Titiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  pis.  6,  7;  in  the  latter  in- 
stance the  triangles  are  red-brown  and  "represent  the 
clouds  glowing  on  the  horizon  in  the  gathering  dusk  of 
twilight,"  which  strikes  me  as  a  prettv  refined  kind  of 
imagerv  for  a  Hopi  Longfellow.  In  one  other  case  in 
the  same  volume  (pi.  17)  the  triangles  are  said  to  "have 
no  meaning,"  and  in  still  others  the  meaning,  if  anv,  is 
not  stated  (pis.  4,  5,  8,  19). 
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those  just  described,  which  Stephen  was  told 
represented  a  shield.5S7  and  on  a  rock  at  First 
Mesa  there  is  pecked  an  "Apache  shield"  that  is 
almost  exactly  like  the  one  in  the  Kawaika-a 
kiva.5SS  It  is  said  to  signify  a  victory  over  the 
Apache;  perhaps  the  one  at  Kawaika-a  has  a 
similar  meaning. 

A  circular  shield  has  been  discovered  by 
Bishop  Pectol  of  Torrey,  Utah,  in  a  cave  near 
that  town,  decorated  with  parallel  bars  of  yel- 
low and  green  extending  across  the  face  and 
alternating  with  rows  of  small  circles,  some- 
what resembling  the  shield  in  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Back  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  91,  d).  Noel  Alorss 
says  that  it  was  from  "recent  if  not  historical 
times,"  but  there  was  no  direct  archxological 
evidence  of  its  age  or  cultural  associations.589 

There  is  another  group  of  objects,  however, 
that  look  very  much  like  the  design  in  question, 
and  are  reported  as  used  in  the  Powamu  cere- 
mony at  Oraibi.590  These  are  semi-circular 
frames  hinged  like  a  book  along  the  straight 
edge  and  covered  with  canvas;  when  opened 
flat,  they  form  a  circular  disk.  On  them  are 
painted  designs  of  clouds,  corn,  and  radial  lines, 
and  around  the  periphery  of  each  is  a  circlet  of 
lunettes.  These  are  held  during  the  ceremony 
by  participants,  but  whether  they  are  equated 
with  shields  is  not  clear/'91 

There  are  some  designs  in  Room  218  at 
Awatovi  that  probably  represent  shields,  but 
they  are  so  generalized  that  no  very  significant 
meaning  can  be  assigned  to  them.  On  Front 
Wall  Design  2}  (fig.  40,  a),  appear  two 
circular  designs  without  association  with  other 
elements.  One  is  merely  a  series  of  alternating 
green  and  white  concentric  circles.  The  other 
is  more  elaborate,  and  contains  a  central  green 
circle  from  which  eight  segments  radiate,  col- 
ored alternately  green  and  white;  in  each  white 
segment  is  a  red  four-pointed  star,  and  at  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  green  segments  are  red 
semi-circles  with  white  borders.  I  do  not  recall 
any  modern  shield  like  the  one  first  mentioned, 
but  it  is  so  elemental  in  its  design  as  to  be  prob- 
ably of  little  significance.  The  other  offers  a 
few  possibilities  of  correlation,   however.    In 

'"*"  Stephen,  1936,  p.  745;  fig.  400. 
•'""  Stephen,  1936,  p.  130;  fig.  84. 
'""'  Morss,  193 1,  pp.  69-70;  pi.  40,  b. 
'■'''  Voth,  1 901,  p.  89;  pi.  48. 
Voth,  1901,  p.  89;  pi.  48. 
'''-  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  14. 


the  shields  illustrated  by  Stephen  as  used  in  the 
Hopi  "Comanche"  dance  in  1892,592  six  carry 
four-pointed  stars,  in  one  instance  four  stars 
being  arranged  in  diametric  opposition,  and 
two  are  divided  into  eight  areas  (though  the 
latter  are  not  exactly  segments)  in  four  of 
which  are  semi-circles  like  those  in  Room  21S. 
A  shield  carried  in  the  Walpi  Soyal  had  a  large 
four-pointed  star;593  another  very  much  like  it 
has  been  recorded  at  Oraibi;594  and  others  with 
four-pointed  stars  from  that  village  have  been 
illustrated,  though  none  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  example  in  Room  2  18.595 

The  circular  design  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  10  (fig.  56,  />),  behind  which  a 
spotted  animal  is  shown,  has  certain  morpho- 
logical similarities  to  the  star-studded  shield  in 
Room  2  1 R,  but  its  alternate  segment  contains 
what  look  like  radial  feathers  in  a  pattern  more 
suggestive  of  the  elaborate  conventionalism  of 
the  "Sikyatki"  style  as  exemplified  in  Test  14, 
Room  ^,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9  (fig.  59,  a)  or 
Right  Wall  Design  12  (fig.  48,  a),  for  example. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  is  more  closely 
analogous  to  the  radial  feather  patterns  of 
Room  218,  Front  Wall  Designs  11,  12  (fig.  42, 
b  and  c).  It  also  resembles  one  of  the  Walpi 
Soyal  shields  59G  on  which  is  a  four-pointed  star 
in  one  half  of  the  circle  and  five  radial  feathers 
in  the  other  half.  All  things  considered,  it 
doubtless  is  a  shield,  but  beyond  that  we  can 
hardly  go  in  providing  an  interpretation. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  fragment  in  Room 
218,  Front  Wall  Design  21  (fig.  40,  c),  also 
represents  a  shield,  but  the  analogy  is  not  very 
clear. 

SUN   OR  SUN   SHIELD 

Another  scries  of  designs  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  Jeddito  murals  includes  those 
large,  usually  white,  disks  from  which  radiate 
a  fringe  of  eagle-tail  feathers,  alternating  with 
red  lines,  and  also  sometimes  surrounded  by  an 
aura  of  red  paint  spattered  on  in  a  thin  wash, 
and  fading  out  from  a  relative  density  at  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  to  ultimate  invisibility. 

"*  Fevvkes,  1897c!,  pi.  104. 

r,w  Titicv  and  Wallis,  1945,  pi.  5.  The  ceremony  in 
which  this  is  used  is  not  indicated. 

sr'Titiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  pis.  II,  13,  16,  17.  One 
from  Walpi  is  illustrated  in  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  1,  b. 

Tewkes,  1897c!,  pi.  104. 
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These  patterns  at  first  glance  look  like  the 
shields  carried  bv  the  "warriors"  and  already 
discussed,  but  they  differ  in  being  much  sim- 
pler in  the  variety  of  surrounding  elements,  and 
in  having  no  apparent  association  with  human 
figures.  .Most  of  them,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
purely  decorative  in  purpose  and  serve  to  fill 
the  center  panel  of  a  design  in  either  Layout 
Group  I  or  III,  although  the  more  elaborate 
ones  occur  in  designs  of  Layout  Group  II.597 

Exactly  what  these  are  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  seem  to  suggest  very  strongly  the  gen- 
eralized ceremonial  device  known  as  the  "sun 
shield,"  which  occurs  widely  in  the  Pueblo 
area  and  on  the  Plains  as  well.  Characteristi- 
cally, among  the  Hopi  this  is  a  circular  disk,  in 
some  cases  undecorated,  in  others  bearing  upon 
its  obverse  either  a  highly  simplified  face  repre- 
sentative of  the  sun  or  else  a  more  elaborate  and 
detailed  depiction  of  A'losaka  or  Mu'iyinwu, 
the  "Germ  God."  Around  the  periphery  is 
usually  a  plaited  border  of  corn  husks,  into 
which  are  inserted  eagle-tail  feathers  and  red- 
dyed  bunches  of  horse-hair,  said  to  represent 
the  sun's  rays.598  Similar  designs  have  been 
seen  painted  on  the  walls  of  Hopi  kivas,599  and 

597  Examples  of  the  tvpe  of  device  referred  to  occur 
in  figures  4',  a,  b;  49,  b\  56,  b\  70.  c\  72,  a;  73,  c;  84,  b\ 
89,  a,  c. 

59SFewkes,  1899b,  p.  530,  pi.  25,  a;  iSo7d,  p.  271,  pi. 
104  (the  feathers  and  horse-hair  are  lacking  here); 
1898b,  pi.  2,  figs.  87,  b,  91,  p.  258,  note  3;  1901c.  p.  89. 
Stephen,  1936,  pp.  22,  28,  216-17;  ^Ss-  :,<^  4^8;  pi-  1,  S- 
Roediger,  1941,  p.  145.  Forrest,  1913,  p.  38.  But  turkey- 
tail  feathers  are  sometimes  used  in 
phen.  1936,  pp.  127,  464. 

599  Fewkes,  1902a,  p.  486;  pi.  22 
64,11  (3).  Bourke,  1884,  pp.  26,  131. 

""Dorsev  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  28. 

601  Voth,  1 90 1,  p.  76.  pi.  42. 

005  Drawing  contained  in  unpublished  notes  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Hill.  " 

^Mallery,  1881,  figs.  170-72. 

001  Versions  of  this,  exhibiting  slight  variations,  have 
been  often  recorded.  A  few  examples  are: 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  699;  1899b,  pi.  26  (A'losaka 
screen  at  Soval.  YValpi);  1919,  p.  98;  1904,  p.  82;  fig.  37 
(bowl  from  Homolovi).  Dr.  Fewkes  savs  here  that  the 
short  lines  represent  eagle  feathers  and  red  horse-hair 
"symbolizing  the  ravs  of  the  sun."  Mallerv,  18S1,  figs. 
162,  163;  1886,  fig.  166;  1893,  fig.  1260.  Colton,  1931, 
fig.  2;  1946,  fig.  2.  But  in  these  same  illustrations  one 
example  of  this  device  is  said  to  be  the  Spider  clan's 
totemic  signature.  Voth,  1901,  pp.  75-76,  pis.  42,  43 
(sand  painting  at  Oraibi  Powamu  ceremonv).  In  this 
case  there  is  a  detailed  sun  svmbol  of  the  more  elabo- 
rate stvle  in  the  center  of  a  large  white  disk,  the  latter 


lieu  of  eagle.   Ste- 
Stephen,  1936,  fig. 


they  occur  on  the  Soval  screen  at  Oraibi,600 
and  in  the  sand  paintings  for  the  Oraibi  Powamu 
observance.601  A  similar  shield  is  worn  bv 
Ahua  kachina  at  Santa  Clara.602 

The  half-sun  in  Room  7  8 8,  Left  Wall  De- 
sign 8  (fig-.  89,  a),  through  which  the  large 
animal  seems  to  be  jumping,  is  an  unusual  varia- 
tion. So  far  as  it  goes,  it  looks  exactly  like  the 
other  examples  of  sun  shields  as  already  dis- 
cussed, but  its  bisection  is  unexplained.  A  pos- 
sible analogy  comes  to  mind,  however,  in  the 
Hopi  svmbol  for  sunrise,  which  is  an  obvious 
representation  of  a  sun  disk  half-exposed  above 
a  horizontal  horizon.603  Why  this  Awatovi  sun 
should  be  bisected  vertically,  however,  is  not 
apparent,  although  it  may  conceivably  be 
equated  with  the  hinged  disks  described  on 
page    240. 

A  simplified  version  of  the  same  concept  is 
more  generally  used  and  has  even  been  taken 
over  into  white  society  by  a  process  of  reverse 
acculturation.  This  is  the  device  formed  of  a 
disk,  often  with  red  circumference,  eyes,  and 
mouth,  and  always  four  sets  of  one  to  four 
short  lines,  often  red,  radiating  outward  at  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  poles.604 


Oddly  enough, 


surrounded  bv  four  circles  of  different  colors.  These 
are  said  bv  Voth  to  "represent  the  perihelion  of  the 
sun  and  are  called  'house  of  the  sun.' "  He  savs  further 
(p.  75)  that  the  lines  radiating  from  the  poles  are  also 
called  "houses  of  the  sun,"  but  in  another  place  (legend 
for  pi.  43 )  he  refers  to  them  as:  "Not  identified,  prob- 
ablv  thunderbolts." 

Zuui:  Stevenson.  1904,  p.  428.  pis.  58,  102,  108.  A 
more  frequent  variation  at  Zuiii.  however,  is  a  disk 
with  eves  and  mouth,  surrounded  bv  a  band  of  alter- 
nate black  and  white  squares,  which  Mrs.  Stevenson 
calls  "house  of  the  clouds,"  pp.  246,  432.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  same  volume,  pis.  104,  125.  126.  It  appar- 
entlv  may  or  mav  not  have  additional  colored  borders 
and  polar  radiations.  The  Zuhi  moon  svmbol  is  exactlv 
the  same,  except  that  its  face  is  vellow  while  that  of  the 
sun  is  green. 

Acoma:  Stirling,  1942.  p.  121;  pi.  10,  2  (a,  b);  pi.  11, 
/.  The  moon  at  Acoma  seems  to  be  either  the  same  as 


Pi- 


1 1. 


or 


(altar  of 
;a.  p.  13; 


the  sun  with  vellow  face  instead  of  red 
else  a  vellow  crescent,  pi.  10,  2  (.7,  /;). 

Santa  Ana:  White,   1942.  p.  332;  fig.  41 
Cikame  societv;  sun  has  vellow  face). 

]emez:  Simpson,  1850,  pi.  S.   Parsons,  19 
pi.  4.  c.  Reagan.  1914,  pi.  1;  1915.  p.  344;  1922.  p.  21. 

The  same  device  is  used  verv  frequentlv  in  the 
Southwest  as  a  decoration  on  jewelrv  manufactured 
principallv  for  the  white  trade.  It  has  also  been  adopted 
bv  the  Hisjhwav  Department  of  New  Mexico  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  automobile  license  plates  and 
road  markers. 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  Jeddito  murals  even 
suijo-estive  of  this  simplified  sun  symbol,  and  it 
would  seem  therefore  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
now  so  widespread  over  the  Pueblo  area,  it 
must  have  evolved  later  than  the  period  of 
occupation  of  the  Jeddito  villages,  although 
Dr.  Fewkes'  example  from  Homolovi  tends  to 
negate  such  an  assumption.605 

There  are  still  other  variants  of  the  sun  sym- 
bol, which  we  need  not  pursue  further,  but  one 
form  reported  by  Fewkes  from  Sikyatki  bowls 
is  interesting,  in  that  highly  stylized  bird  tails 
arc  radial  at  the  four  poles. °06  In  two  instances 
in  our  murals  a  central  disk  occurs  with  entire 
bird  figures  in  corresponding  positions  at  each 
of  the  four  poles,007  suggesting  that  these  de- 
signs may  be  equated  with  the  same  convention 
mentioned  by  Fewkes. 

The  device  on  the  body  of  the  diving  figure 
in  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig. 
6;,  a),  looks  like  a  sun  shield  and  was  so  identi- 
fied by  Wilson  Tewaquaptewa  of  Oraibi.  As 
pointed  out  elsewhere  oos  the  figure  is  probably 
one  of  the  Twin  War  Gods,  who  often  carries 
such  a  shield.  A  similar  method  of  portraying 
a  warrior,  with  a  shield  seemingly  attached  to 
his  side  or  back,  is  shown  in  a  modern  painting 
by  a  Sioux  of  a  group  of  Indian  horsemen  going 
into  battle.609 

BANNERS 

Two  of  the  human  figures  in  the  Jeddito  mu- 
rals are  shown  bearing  aloft  rectangular  ban- 
ner-like objects  that  appear,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  held,  to  be  unlike  simple 
shields.  The  one  held  in  the  hand  of  the  war- 
rior in  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  61, 
<?,  b),  is  plain  white  and  has  at  each  corner  a 
group  of  short,  white,  radiating  lines  exactly 
like  the  tassels  often  attached  to  the  corners  of 
Hopi  and  Navaho  blankets.  This  feature  in  it- 
self almost  surely  establishes  a  textile  character 
for  the  devices.  In  Test  4,  Room  4,  Ri<jht 
Wall  Design  2  (fig.  52,  /;),  the  fallen  warrior 
seems  to  have  been  holding  a  rectangular  ob- 

°ca  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  82;  fig.  37. 

""'Fewkes,   1898c,  pp.  699-701;  pis.   158,  c\   161,  f; 
1919,  fig.  99. 

""  Figures  54,  &;.  56,  a. 
608  See  p.  30:. 


ject,  white  with  small  black  spots.  Unlike  the 
other  one  just  described,  it  lacks  the  corner 
tassels  but  is  equipped  with  a  protruding  handle 
at  the  right  end. 

There  is  a  valid  basis  for  identifying  these 
things  as  banners  on  analogy  to  the  occurrence 
and  general  character  of  the  latter  in  modern 
usage.  In  the  Butterfly  dance  at  Walpi,  there 
has  been  described  a  "standard  bearer"  who 
carries  a  "banner,"  apparently  attached  to  a 
long  pole.010  In  the  published  illustration  this 
banner  is  shown  as  a  long  rectangle  with  white, 
black,  and  red  stripes,  attached  along  one  edge 
to  a  pole  that  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
banner  and  is  held  in  the  hands  of  the  standard 
bearer.  The  banner  evidently  has  tassels  at  least 
at  its  lower  corners.  At  the  outer  end  of  the 
pole  is  a  gourd,  a  bunch  of  feathers,  and  red 
horse-hair. 

At  Santa  Ana  a  banner  of  similar  construc- 
tion has  been  seen  by  Leslie  White,  although  he 
was  not  told  its  significance.011  In  this  case  it 
was  made  of  an  embroidered  dance  kilt  at- 
tached along  one  edge  to  a  long  pole  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  Walpi  banner.  At  the  outer 
end  of  the  pole  was  an  empty  rattle  containing 
seeds,  a  fox  skin,  and  a  red  horse-hair  plume. 
Eagle  feathers  depended  from  the  free  edge  of 
the  kilt. 

I  have  also  seen  drawings  of  two  Santa  Clara 
dancers  whose  costumes  were  obviously  in- 
spired by  Plains  prototypes,  eagle-feather  war 
bonnet,  feather  "bustle,"  etc.  Each  carries  in 
his  hand  a  long  blue  rectangle  affixed  to  a  pole 
in  exactly  the  manner  of  the  two  others  de- 
scribed, with  eagle-tail  feathers  tied  along  the 
free  edge.  Although  the  pole  extends  beyond 
one  end  of  the  banner,  the  bearers  do  not  carry 
it  by  that  means;  instead  they  grasp  it  in  their 
hands  at  its  midpoint  exactly  like  the  man  in 
Room  529.612 

From  these  examples,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Jeddito  warriors  are 
actually  carrying  banners,  but  any  further  in- 
ferences as  to  the  particular  ceremony  repre- 
sented are  wholly  impossible. 

000  Howe,  1936,  ill.  on  p.  30. 

010  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  no;  pi.  57. 

1,1  White,  1942,  pp.  343-45;  fig.  52. 

012  These  drawings  are  in  the  unpublished  notes  col- 
lected by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hill,  and  generously  lent  for 
examination  and  study. 
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MOON 

Pueblo  representations  of  the  moon  are  fairly 
frequent  on  altars,  wall  paintings,  and  cere- 
monial paraphernalia,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Jeddito  murals  indicative  of  it.  In  modern 
convention  it  is  usually  either  a  circle,  with  a 
variety  of  embellishments  and  very  closely  sim- 
ilar to  the  sun  except  in  color,'''1''  or  a  simple 
crescent  quite  without  elaboration."14  The 
moon  may  also  be  a  crescent  or  semi-circle  em- 
bracing a  dot,615  a  device  that  we  see  in  the 
Jeddito  murals  in  some  of  the  caps  that  crown 
conventionalized  corn  ears.01" 


STARS 

Stars  occur  fairly  often  in  Pueblo  myth,  rit- 
ual, and  decoration,  and  are  most  frequently 
represented  in  a  four-pointed  (rarely  rive- 
pointed)  pattern 01T  like  that  familiar  in  our 
own  culture.  Sometimes  they  are  a  simple 
Greek  cross  with  or  without  a  small  circle  in- 
serted at  the  intersection.618 

The  Greek  cross  is  used  occasionally  in  other 
cases  without  specific  identification,  as  a  cut- 

1,13  Zuni:  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  428,  pis.  102,  1::,  126. 
Jemez:  Simpson,  1850,  pi.  11.  Reagan,  1914,  pis.  2,  7; 

I0I5-  P:  345;  1917.  PP.  48.  54;  "?--.  PP-  "),  23;  19:6,  p. 
149.  Dietrich,  1936,  p.  23;  1936b,  p.  2.  Parsons,  1925a, 
pis.  3,  b;  5,  b. 

Acoma:  Stirling,  1942,  p.  121,  pi.  11,2. 

Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  83.  Dorsev  and  Yoth, 
1901,  pi.  28.  Voth,  1901,  pi.  48. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  cases  there  appears  a  four- 
footed  crescentic  animal  within  the  disk,  the  only  in- 
stances I  know  of  in  which  anvthing  more  than  a  face 
is  painted  within  the  circle. 

""  Zuni:  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1056,  pi.  47,  .7. 

Acoma:  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  10,  2,  (a,  b). 

hleta:  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17. 

Santa  Clara:  Jeancon,  1926,  fig.  3. 

Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  143;  pi.  14,  e,  g.  Titiev  and 
YV'allis,  1945,  pis.  13,  17.   Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  37. 

015  Colton,  193 1 ,  fig.  31;  1946,  fig.  2,  both  of  which 
show  it  thus  on  the  famous  "clan  signature"  rock  at 
Oakley  Springs,  Arizona. 

e'°  Figures  18,  j;  69,  b\  81,  a,  b.  See  pp.  228-29. 

'"Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  64,  a,  I;  pis.  1,  b;  14, 
a-e,  g.  Titiev  and  Wallis,  1945,  pis.  5,  11,  16,  17. 
Fewkes,  1903,  pis.  28,  37,  40. 

Zuni:  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  108,  126.  Bunzel,  1932, 
pis.  32,  d;  47,  a;  p.  1056. 

hleta:  Parsons,  1932,  pi.  17. 

Jemez:  Reagan,  1914,  pis.  3,  4.  7;  1915,  pp.  343,  346; 
1917,  pp.  47,  48,  56;  1922,  pp.  19,  24;  1926,  p.  149. 

""Mallery,   1881,  figs.  164-67;   1886,  fig.   165;   1893, 
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out  figure  in  tabletas  and  altar-slats.019  It  ap- 
pears twice  in  the  Jeddito  murals,  in  each  case 
standing  alone  and  painted  white.020 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  Greek  cross  is  a  Tau- 
shaped  cut-out  that  also  is  found  in  altar-slats 
and  tabletas  at  several  villages,0-1  although  I 
have  not  seen  it  referred  to  in  modern  Hopi 
ceremonial  design.  One  example  of  its  use  was 
found  in  a  mural  at  Kawaika-a,  however,  in  a 
painting  that  looks  very  much  like  a  representa- 
tion of  a  slat-altar,  in  which  at  least  seven  Tau 
figures  had  been  cut.022 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  modern  Hopi 
prayer-stick  for  sheep  and  cattle  is  a  Latin  cross 
to  which  has  been  tied  feathers,  herbs,  etc.023 
This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
older  form  of  Pueblo  cross,  but  doubtless  is  an 
adapted  Christian  emblem,  associated  with 
those  animals  that  first  came  into  the  country 
with  the  friars  who  also  bore  the  cross.  In 
another  case,  however,  a  Latin  cross  has  been 
called  "cloud's  house  prayer-stick."  624 

Another  star  symbol  is  that  of  four  solid- 
color  squares  or  rectangles  arranged  with  con- 
tiguous corners  around  a  hollow  center.   This 

fig.  1260.  Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  507,  607,  pis.  37,  38. 
Bandolier,  1890-92,  vol.  3,  p.  292. 

The  fruitlessness  of  attempting  to  associate  a  fixed 
meaning  with  a  symbol  is  well  brought  out  by  the  case 
of  the  cross,  however.  Dr.  Fewkes  (1898c,  p.  701)  says 
that  to  the  Hopi  it  represents  the  "Heart  of  the  Sky" 
god,  whom  he  further  identifies  with  lightning.  Later 
(1899b,  pp.  530-31)  he  adds  that  it  "is  often  found 
depicted  on  shields  as  a  warrior  symbol"  and  "it  may 
mean  the  sky,  the  four  world-quarters,  the  four  winds, 
the  sun,  or  a  star;  or  it  mav  be  emploved  simply  as  an 
insignificant  decorative  motive."  And  in  vet  another 
connection  he  says  the  cross  is  "often  associated  with 
birds"  (i898e,  pp.  685-86).  On  a  Zuni  kachina  crosses 
are  said  to  be  "clouds  coming  up  like  smoke  in  three 
directions."  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  1048;  pi.  44,  .1. 

"'-"Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  132. 

Santa  Ana:  White,  1942,  fig.  40. 

Santo  Domingo:  White,  1935,  fig.  44. 

8=0  Figures  55,  a;  64,  d. 

621  Zuni:  Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  104.   Bartlett,  1905,  p. 

397- 

Jefnez:  Reagan,  1914,  p.  349.  Parsons,  1925a.pl.  n,a. 

Sia:  Stevenson,  1894,  pls-  '4i  '8- 

Santo  Domingo:  Bourke,  1884,  p.  33,  frontispiece. 

e™  Figure  86,  b.  A  similar  arrangement  of  Tau  fig- 
ures appears  in  the  slat-altar  of  the  Giant  society  at 
Sia.    Stevenson,  1894,  pi.  19.    Reproduced  herein,  fig. 

31,  f- 

0J3  Stephen,  1936,  p.  41,  figs.  1,  27. 
""*  Stephen,  1936,  p.  346. 
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is  in  effect  a  form  of  cross,02"'  and  an  example 
of  it  occurs  on  the  bowl  depicted  in  Room  788, 
Right  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  79,  a).  A  slight 
variant  of  this  pattern,  formed  by  four  hori- 
zontal bars  in  homologous  positions  but  not 
actually  in  contact,  appears  several  times  in  the 
Jeddito  murals.6-0  Even  small  white  circles 
have  been  regarded  as  star  symbols.6-7 


CLOUDS 

Cloud  conventions  in  Pueblo  symbolism  are 
so  ubiquitous  and  so  well  known  that  we  need 
advert  to  them  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
point  out  the  character  of  their  usage  in  the 
Jeddito  murals.  The  startling  result  of  such  an 
investigation  will  be  the  disclosure  that  clouds, 
at  least  those  drawn  in  the  standard  conven- 


Table  7 
Relative  frequencies  of  various  conventions  for  depicting  clouds  used  in  various  modern  Pueblo  villages  as 
well  as  in  the  mural  paintings  of  Kuaua  and  the  Jeddito.   The  numerals  in  each  column  indicate  the  number  of 
instances  of  the  use  of  each  convention,  as  illustrated  in  the  published  literature  (see  also  pages  244-47). 
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Used  on  tabletas  but  not  on  altars 


Except  those  already  discussed,62S  the  only 
other  instances  in  the  Jeddito  murals  of  possible 
star  symbols  within  the  categories  just  outlined, 
are  the  plain  four-pointed  star  in  Room  218, 
Front  Wall  Design  19  (fig.  41,  d)  and  the  two 
white  circles  that  constitute  the  only  surviving 
fragment  of  Room  528,  Left  Wall' Design  16 
(fig.  76,  /;).  The  particular  significance,  if  any, 
of  these  examples  is  not  apparent. 

I     \kes.  189.Se,  pp.  686,  717. 

K'~  On  the  bowl  in  figure  79,  b;  on  the  tassel  at  the 
extreme  right  end  of  figure  71,  a;  and  on  the  small 
animal  in  figure  78,  b. 

r-"Bunzel,  193;,  p.  1026,  p.  40,  c  (on  a  Zuni  kachina). 


tions,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  absent  from  the 
entire  series  of  paintings. 

There  are  today  reported  in  the  literature  of 
the  Pueblo  decorative  repertoire,  two  major 
ways  of  representing  clouds:  first  by  isolated 
semi-circles  or  by  rows  of  semi-circles,629  fre- 
quently stacked  up  to  form  a  pyramid;  or  sec- 
ondly, by  terraced  figures  in  which  the  sides 
are  formed  by  a  series  of  steps,  again  in  the 

828  Figures  40,  a;  56,  b. 

°"°  But  semi-circles  may  not  always  represent  clouds. 
On  a  Zuni  tableta  they  are  "piles  of  raw  cotton  heaped 
up  the  way  the  salt  is  heaped  up  in  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake." 
Bunzcl,  1932,  p.  1032;  pi.  42,  a. 
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form  of  a  pyramid.630  There  are  numerous 
variations  on  these  two  basic  fypes*  some  of  the 
most  frequent  being  indicated  in  table  7.  As 
indicated  in  the  legend,  the  table  summarizes 
the  significant  published  illustrations  of  the 
various  types  as  they  occur  in  different  villages 
in  ceremonial  association:  on  altars,  sand  paint- 
ings, kiva  walls,  and  masks.031  While  not  ex- 
haustive, this  compilation  does  give  a  general 
indication  of  the  distribution  and  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  several  types,  although  of  course, 
the  apparent  over-emphasis  on  the  Hopi  is  due, 
as  in  all  comparative  Pueblo  statistics,  to  the 
relatively  very  much  broader  documentation 
extant  upon  that  group,  a  volume  of  material 
greater  in  quantity  than  that  on  all  the  other 
villages  put  together.  A  study  of  the  table  will 
show,  nevertheless,  that  the  most  frequent  types 
of  cloud  symbols,  namely  rows  of  semi-circles, 
pyramids  of  semi-circles,  and  terraced  pyra- 
mids, are  all  pretty  well  distributed  throughout 
the  Pueblo  area.032  There  are  several  specialized 
forms,  as  shown  in  table  7,  however,  that  ap- 
pear to  be  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Hopi,  and  contrariwise  two  forms  that  do  not 
occur  there  at  all.  Those  that  seem  peculiarly 
Hopi  are  numbers  3  (a  row  of  lunettes  instead 
of  semi-circles),  4  (a  semi-circle  surmounted 
by  a  scallop),  7  (a  semi-circle  surmounted  by  a 
terrace),633  9  (a  row  of  triangles),  10  (a  row 
of  triangles,  each  containing  a  terrace  or  sur- 
mounted by  another  terrace),  and  11  (rec- 
tangles). The  two  forms  that  do  not  occur 
among  the  Hopi  are  numbers  6  (single  or 
double  terraces  without  an  enclosed  semi-circle, 
and  mounted  at  the  extremity  of  an  altar-slat) 
and  8  (terraces  in  the  position  of  a  headdress  on 
a  stylized  human  face).034 

The  limited  occurrences  of  these  unusual 
variations  would  perhaps  have  little  if  any  sig- 

630  The  stepped  pyramid  in  some  connotations  is  the 
symbol  of  a  "field."  Stirling,  1942,  pp.  110,  122;  pis.  6, 
/;  12,  2.  An  object  lesson  in  the  mutabilitv  of  sym- 
bolism is  furnished  by  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terrace  in  Matthews,  1894,  p.  1 14.  The  writer  notes 
that  Holmes  had  interpreted  the  terrace  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  meander,  adapted  from  ancient  designs  on 
basketry,  whereas  according  to  Cushing  the  Zufii  re- 
garded it  as  the  "terrace  of  the  pueblo  below  and  the 
terrace  of  the  storm  clouds  above."  Matthews  adds 
that  to  the  Navaho  it  signifies  zigzag  lightning. 

631  Their  occurrence  on  pottery  is  deliberately  omit- 
ted here,  not  because  the  same  symbols  do  not  appear 


nificance  were  it  not  for  the  inference  provided 
by  them  that  the  Hopi  decorative  vocabulary 
seems  to  diverge  from  those  of  the  other  vil- 
lages, and  while  the  details  in  themselves  are 
unimportant,  they  do  imply  a  consistent  varia- 
tion in  symbolic  tradition.  But  of  much  greater 
interest  to  our  present  study  are  certain  other 
facts  brought  out  by  carrying  the  same  com- 
parative analysis  a  step  further.  When  we  study 
the  Jeddito  murals  to  see  in  what  forms  cloud 
symbolism  is  there  expressed,  we  are  at  first 
very  much  startled  at  the  general  paucity  of 
details  in  them  that  can  by  any  reasonable 
analogy  be  regarded  as  representing  clouds  at 
all.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  present  a  rather 
peculiar  complex.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
only  four  clear  examples  of  any  of  the  three 
most  common  types  as  used  in  the  modern  vil- 
lages, all  of  them  being  forms  of  the  simple 
terrace  figure.  Moreover,  of  the  unusual  mod- 
ern forms  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hopi, 
almost  all  of  them  appear  somewhere  in  the 
Jeddito  paintings.  Thus,  the  row  of  lunettes 
(number  3  in  table  7)  appears  in  Test  5,  Room 
6,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  62,  a),  and  again  in 
an  inverted  position  in  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  Design  4  (fig.  90,  c).  The  semi-circle 
surmounted  by  a  scallop  (number  4)  occurs  in 
a  rather  complex  form  in  Room  529,  Right 
Wall  Design  4  (fig.  49,  />),  and  possibly  also  in 
Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  88,  d). 
Although  here  only  the  scallop  was  clearly  vis- 
ible, a  fragment  of  surviving  black  paint  sug- 
gested the  possible  original  existence  of  a  semi- 
circle. 

The  semi-circle  surmounted  by  a  terrace 
(number  7),  which  is  fairly  frequent  in  mod- 
ern Hopi,  is  the  most  common  cloud  symbol  in 
the  Jeddito.  Incidentally,  it  occurs  mainly  at 
Awatovi,  and  in  several  forms:  as  a  base  from 

there,  but  because  the  documentation  of  their  cere- 
monial and  symbolic  significance  is  for  the  most  part 
lacking. 

83J  Of  course,  other  things,  such  as  smoke,  ashes, 
feathers,  bubbles,  suds,  also  may  represent  clouds. 
Acoma:  White,  1942,  p.  66.   Parsons,  1939,  pp.  690-91. 

633  One  example  of  this  occurs  also  on  a  Jemez 
tableta.  Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  15,  c. 

831  Usually,  though  not  always,  short  parallel  lines 
representing  rain  are  drawn  below  all  forms  of  the 
cloud  symbol,  but  for  purposes  of  this  discussion  these 
are  disregarded  as  not  inherent  in  the  cloud  symbol 
itself. 
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which  rise  anthropomorphic  figures,  in  Room 
-ss.  Left  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  81,  b),  and  Left 
\\'all  Design  t,  (rig.  80,  b);  as  the  clouds  blown 
from  pipes  in  the  mouths  of  kilted  dancers,  in 
Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  1  (figs. 
27,  p;  Si.  a,  b);  and  as  finials  on  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  ends  of  basebands,  in  Room  528, 
Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  68,  a),  Room  529, 
Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  61,  a,  b).  Right  Side 
of  "Offset  Design  1  (fig.  50,  f),  although  here 
the  semi-circle  is  missing,  and  Room  788,  Right 
Wall  Design  1  (fig.  81,  a).  One  instance  at 
Kawaika-a  appears  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60,  a,  b),  where  a  frog  sup- 
ports such  a  device  in  his  forefeet. 

Triangles,  though  not  in  the  same  forms  as 
reported  in  modern  Hopi,  appear  at  Awatovi  in 
Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  41,  a). 
These  contain  rectangular  devices  that  are  else- 
where identified  as  clouds,  and  we  are  probably- 
warranted  here  in  so  regarding  the  entire  pat- 
tern. Thev  fairly  closely  suggest  those  shown 
in  table  7,  column  10. 

The  four  cases  in  which  the  Jeddito  paint- 
ings display  one  of  the  common  modern  types 
are  those  in  Room  218,  Right  Wall  Design  19 
(fig.  41,  d),  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  70,  a),  both  of  which  fall  in  the  category 
of  simple  terraces  (column  5  in  table  7);  that  in 
Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60, 
a,  b),  where  such  a  terrace  is  used  in  place  of 
the  head  of  a  frog;  and  that  in  Test  5,  Room  2, 
Left  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  67,  d),  in  which  an 
inverted  terrace  figure  is  worn  on  top  of  the 
head  of  each  of  the  human  figures;  although 
differing  in  form,  the  latter  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  terraced  tabletas  worn  by  dancers  in 
several  of  the  modern  villages,  and  to  the 
crowns  surmounting  simplified  human  faces  on 
altar-slats  at  Zuhi,  Acoma,  Sia,  and  perhaps, 
elsewhere,  listed  in  column  8  in  table  7.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  two  of  the 
"Sikvatki"-style  murals.  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  A  Design  4  (fig.  48,  /;)  and  Right  Wall 
Design  12  (fig.  48,  a),  there  are  several  in- 
stances of  rows  of  two  or  three  semi-circles 
that  conceivably  could  be  indicative  of  clouds. 
Since  these  designs  are  so  highly  stylized,  how- 

' Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  690;  fig.  274;  pis.  133,  a\  143,  b. 
Fewkes,  1919,  fig.  26. 

'"'  Examples  of  these  designs  are  in  figures  74,  c;  75, 


ever,  it  seems  implausible  to  impute  any  very 
definite  significance  to  particular  details.  More 
strongly  suggestive  of  clouds,  indeed,  are  the 
truncated  triangles  or  isosceles  trapezoids  that 
appear  in  these  same  designs,  since  some  of 
them  have  a  fringe  of  short  black  lines  along 
one  edge  similar  to  the  rain  lines  that  often 
depend  from  other  forms  of  cloud  symbols. 
So  far  as  I  know,  these  devices  do  not  occur  in 
modern  Pueblo  ceremonial  design,  and  are 
found  elsewhere  only  on  Sikvatki  pottery  of 
the  last  prehistoric  period  in  the  Hopi.035 

In  addition  to  the  forms  already  discussed, 
numerous  cases  appear  in  the  Jeddito  murals  of 
more  or  less  complex  angular  patterns  evolved 
from  the  elementary  baseband  or  frame  of  de- 
signs in  Layout  Group  I.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  the  elaboration  of  the  band  expresses  it- 
self in  simple  terraced  figures,  integrated  into  a 
kind  of  angular  scroll  or  fret  pattern  and  usu- 
ally filling  most  or  all  of  the  decorative  area.036 
There  is  nothing  quite  comparable  to  this  ar- 
rangement in  modern  Pueblo  design,  although 
of  course  it  was  a  style  that  was  widespread  on 
prehistoric  Pueblo  pottery  in  Pueblo  III  and 
earlier,  and  expressions  of  it  may  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  representations  of  bowls  in  the 
Jeddito  paintings  themselves.  This  pattern  is 
probably  in  many  cases  not  consciously  sym- 
bolic at  all,  but  merely  a  conventional  and  fa- 
miliar geometric  design.  It  has,  however,  been 
expressly  identified  as  a  cloud  on  ancient  pot- 
tery from  Sikvatki,037  and  at  any  rate  its  signifi- 
cance here  lies  not  in  its  meaning,  if  any,  but 
rather  in  its  apparently  unique  application  to 
decorative  surfaces  other  than  pottery. 

What  may  be  no  more  than  a  genealogical 
curiosity,  although  it  does  provide  a  basis  for 
some  interesting  speculation,  is  Dr.  Fewkes'  ob- 
servation that  the  "terrace  form  of  rain-cloud 
syrmbol  is  very  ancient  in  Tusayan  and  ante- 
dates the  well-known  semi-circular  symbol, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
Patki  people."  638  This  pronouncement  is  sup- 
ported by  the  further  statement  that  the  semi- 
circular symbol  "has  not  been  found  on  ancient 
Hopi  pottery"  and  that  "it  is  conspicuous  in 
the  ceremonials  introduced  into  Tusayan  by 

a;  77,  b;  83,  fl,  b;  85,  a,  c;  88,  a\  91,  a. 

K"  Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  690;  1919,  figs.  89;  90,  f,  g. 
658  Fewkes,  1898c  p.  681. 
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the  Patki  people,"  whose  totemic  signature  has 
the  same  form.639  This  "Patki  people,"  or  clan, 
is  thought  to  have  come  to  the  Hopi  country 
from  a  mysterious  place  called  Palatkwabi,  of 
vague  location,  but  generally  conceded  to  be 
somewhere  to  the  south  or  south-west,1'40  and 
according  to  Dr.  Fewkes  the  approximate  date 
of  their  arrival  at  Hopi  is  "vet  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  may  have  been  in  prehistoric  times, 
or  more  likely  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in 
the  history  of  the  people."  G41  While  we  need 
not  place  too  much  reliance  on  Fewkes'  specu- 
lations, there  is  in  the  absence  of  the  semi- 
circular cloud  svmbol  from  the  Jeddito  wall 
paintings  at  least  negative  corroboration  of  his 
inference  of  late  arrivals  from  the  south.  It  is 
possible  to  hypothesize  that  whoever  brought 
it  to  the  Hopi  perhaps  arrived  as  late  as  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  or  at  any  rate  never 
lived  in  the  Jeddito  villages.  Such  a  supposition 
is  quite  consistent  with  well-documented  his- 
torical data,  for  it  is  of  record  that  numerous 
eastern  Pueblo  peoples  fled  to  the  Hopi  coun- 
try for  refuge  from  the  Spanish,  following  the 
Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680,  and  that  many  of 
them  remained  there  until  well  into  the  eight- 
eenth century.642  Their  contribution  to  the 
Hopi  culture  must  have  been  considerable,  but 
its  extent  cannot  of  course  be  precisely  de- 
termined. 

RAINBOWS 

Among  the  striking  celestial  phenomena  that 
in  an  arid  environment  would  inevitably  im- 

633  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  156.  That  Dr.  Fewkes  is  evi- 
dently here  referring  to  the  pyramid  of  semi-circles 
and  not  to  the  simple  semi-circle  itself  seems  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  does  occur  as  an  element 
in  some  of  the  complex  Sikvatki  Polychrome  designs, 
with  which  Fewkes  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar. Furthermore,  the  "signature"  of  the  Patki  clan 
does  take  the  pyramidal  form.  Colton,  1931,  fig.  1; 
1946,  fig.  2.  Mallerv,  1886,  fig.  164;  1893,  fig.  1260. 


'Fewkes,  1894c,  p.  416;  1898c,  pp.  529, 


,--s 


(pos- 


sibly the  Verde  Valley);  p.  575,  note  1  (may  have  had 
close  "consanguinity"  with  the  Pima);  p.  574  (from 
Little  Colorado  villages);  1903;  p.  124,  note  a  (from 
"Homolobi  and  other  pueblos  farther  south").  Ste- 
phen, 1936,  pp.  718,  849,  853. 

641  Fewkes,  18986,  p.  574. 

642  Montgomery,  Smith,  and  Brew,  1949,  pp.  24, 
28-34. 

M3Titiev  and  YVallis,  1945,  pi.  20,  around  a  Hopi 
warrior's  shield.  Here  the  symbol  has  nothing  meteor- 
ological about  it,  but  its  "efficacy  derives  from  the  fact 


pinge  upon  the  consciousness  and  the  credulity 
of  any  people  is  the  rainbow,  whose  evanescent 
brightness  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
indispensable  rain.  The  fundamental  character 
of  the  rainbow  would  seem  to  be  its  arching 
form  and  its  parallel  bands  of  color.  To  us, 
those  colors  are  always  thought  of  in  their 
actual  spectral  sequence  from  violet  to  red,  but 
perhaps  to  other  peoples  the  particular  colors 
are  unimportant.  At  any  rate,  among  the 
Pueblos  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  the  colors 
used  and  in  the  number  of  bands  included.  A 
partial  survey  of  the  rainbows  that  have  been 
illustrated  and  categorically  identified  in  the 
literature  of  Pueblo  ceremonialism  from  all  the 
villages  reveals  a  series  of  arches  formed  of 
colored  bands  varying  in  number  from  one  to 
nine  and  presenting  at  least  twenty  different 
color  combinations.  The  examples  occur  in 
sand  paintings,  altars,  shields,  masks,  and  kiva 
walls.  Not  all  rainbows  are  in  the  form  of 
arches,  however;  some  are  represented  as  cir- 
cles,043 bands  of  parallel  straight  lines  as  on  the 
Hopi  Snake  kilts.044  or  as  blocks  divided  into 
several  stripes  of  different  colors,  as  on  the 
mask  of  Sun  Youth  at  Acoma;645  and  in  one 
case  rainbows  are  represented  by  monochrome 
arcs  on  the  face  of  a  Hopi  shield.040 

On  the  other  hand,  every  arch  is  not  a  rain- 
bow, for  a  plain  white  one  is  usually  called  the 
Milky  Way,647  as  is  also  an  arch  or  straight 
band  of  alternating  black  and  white  rectan- 
gles.048 

Instances  of  series  of  circular  or  rectangular 

that  one  can  never  catch  up  with  it  since  it  moves 
away  as  one  goes  toward  it.  So  will  the  owner  of  the 
shield  elude  his  pursuers." 

6"  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  19;  fig.  355;  p.  751. 

515  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  1,  c;  p.  118. 

MG  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  14,  f.  A  black  arched  line  on  a 
Sikvatki  saucer  was  called  a  rainbow  by  Fewkes, 
189'Se,  p.  681;  pi.  120,  f. 

'"'Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  63. 

Acoma:  Stirling,  1942,  pis.  10,  2,  a\  8,  2. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  white  arch  is  indeed  a 
rainbow.    Examples  are: 

Santa  Ana:  White,  1942,  fig.  43,  p.  334. 

Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  192,  p.  326. 

""Bunzel,  1932,  pis.  28,  a,  c;  33,  a;  pp.  862,  980,  990, 
1009.  This  symbol  also  may  have  other  meanings,  as 
for  instance  the  "four-day  trail"  in  which  the  black 
represents  night  and  the  white  day.  Stirling,  1942,  pis. 
7,  2;  12,  c;  pp.  120,  122.  On  the  mask  of  the  Sun  Youth 
the  "four-day  trail"  is  composed  of  blocks  of  color: 
green,  red,  orange,  purple.  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  1,  c. 
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lines  in  several  colors  completely  enclosing  a 
decorated  area  are  usually  not  regarded  as  rain- 
bows, though  in  a  few  cases  they  have  been  so 
identified.  The  most  familiar  example  of  this 
form  occurs  in  the  four-colored  borders  or 
concentric  squares  that  surround  the  sand  paint- 
ings of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  ceremonies  at 
Hopi  and  Sia.  Usually,  these  are  regarded  as 
the  direction  colors  indicative  of  the  world 
quarters,0"  or.  what  probably  amounts  to  the 
same  thins?,  the  "house"  of  the  lion  or  the 
clouds  or  the  snakes  enclosed  within.650  They 
are  also  said  to  "enclose  all  the  Hopi  land."  °51 
In  one  instance  they  were  called  "rainbow 
house." 65~  Similar  border  lines  around  the 
Powamu  sand  painting  turn  out  to  be  world 
quarters.0"'3  and  on  the  Powalawu  sand  painting 
of  the  sun  thev  form  his  "house."  C54  Such  a 
border  around  a  mask  at  Zuiii  is  a  rainbow,055 
and  while  there  is  no  adequate  documentation 
of  this  feature  on  Hopi  masks,  it  has  probably 
the  same  signification  there.656 

Whither  all  this  chameleon-like,  turn-coat 
character  of  the  rainbow  may  lead  is  probably 
no  farther  than  to  the  vague  conclusion  that 
almost  anything;  mav  be  a  rainbow,  but  you 
cannot  trust  it.  Certainly  no  distinctive  char- 
acter can  be  discerned  in  the  rainbows  of  par- 
ticular villages  or  kachinas  or  societies.  In  the 
Jeddito  murals  we  have  very  few  examples  and 
they  are  pretty  inconclusive.  In  fact,  only  four 
arched  rainbows  occur,  all  rising  from  the  base- 
bands in  designs  of  Layout  Group  I  and  each 
presenting  a  different  color  arrangement.657  In 
Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  1 
(fig.  81,  <7,  b),  however,  there  occur  what  ap- 
pear to  be  inverted  arcs  toward  the  extreme 
upper  edges  of  the  designs,  from  which  rows  of 
feathers  depend.  These  are  not  like  anything 
else,  but  a  tentative  identification  as  rainbows 

''"■'  Votli,  1903a,  pi.  161.  Dorscy  and  Yoth,  190:,  pi. 
92;  p.  199. 

0=0  Stephen,  1936,  pi.  20;  fig.  330;  p.  737,  note  1. 

651  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  349;  p.  639. 

'- Stephen,  1936,  p.  747. 

r~"~  Yoth,  1 901,  pis.  53,  54. 

''"'  Voth,  1901,  pi.  42,  p.  75. 

r'"Bunzel,  1932,  p.  862. 

030  Borders,  horizontal  and  diagonal  bands  of  col- 
ored stripes,  abound  on  Hopi  masks,  more  generally,  I 
think,  than  on  those  of  other  villages.  An  examination 
of  the  colored  illustrations  in  Fewkes,  1903,  pis.  2-63, 
will  disclose  about  thirty  different  examples. 


seems  logical.  They  contain  only  two  stripes, 
one  yellow  and  one  unpainted. 

In  three  of  the  murals  there  are  rectangles 
composed  of  color  bars  that  may  be  symbolic 
of  rainbows;  at  any  rate,  they  suggest  the  three- 
barred  quarters  on  the  mask  of  Sun  Youth  of 
Acoma.  which  have  been  said  to  represent  rain- 
bow's,658 and  similar  embellishments  appear  on 
several  Hopi  kachina  masks,  without,  however, 
clear  documentation  of  their  symbolism.  In  the 
Jeddito  murals  these  appear  in  Room  788,  Left 
Wall  Design  7  (fig.  78,  a),  where  six  of  them, 
colored  red  and  yellow,  are  haphazardly  dis- 
posed at  the  lower  right;659  in  Test  14,  Room  3, 
Front  Wall  B  Design  1 1  (fig.  49,  a),  where  two 
are  painted  on  the  forearms  of  each  of  the  two 
quadrupeds,  red-white-black;  and  in  Test  4, 
Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60,  a,  b), 
where  four  are  placed  in  the  broad  lower  band, 
and  painted  yellow-blue-red. 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  basebands  of  de- 
signs in  Layout  Group  I  are  composed  of  two 
or  three  color  stripes,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
equate  their  underlying  meaning,  if  any,  with 
that  of  the  "world-quarter"  symbolism  of  the 
Snake  and  Antelope  sand  paintings  referred  to 
above.  They  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  rainbows. 

LIGHTNING 

The  manifest  power  of  lightning  as  well  as 
its  community  with  thunder,  clouds,  and  rain, 
would  inevitably  assure  it  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  cosmology  and  ritual  symbolism  of 
any  desert-dwelling  people.  Its  widespread 
significance  among  all  Indians  of  the  Southwest 
is  too  well  known  to  require  exegesis,  but  a  few 
words  as  to  its  occurrence  in  the  Jeddito  murals 
is  indicated.  Whereas  lightning  symbols  in  the 

0=7  Figure  68,  a,  has  two  examples,  whose  colors 
from  inside  to  outside  are  white-blue-yellow  and 
white-yellow-blue,  respectively. 

Figure  78,  b,  also  has  two  examples,  their  colors 
being  vellow-white -red-yellow  and  white-yellow-red- 
yellow,  respectively. 

In  figure  88,  a,  is  one  whose  colors  are  red-yellow- 
blue. 

0=8  Stirling,  1942,  pi.  1,  f;  p.  118. 

K0  At  Kuaua  twenty  closely  similar  devices  decorate 
the  cape  worn  by  a  human  figure,  apparently  a  warrior 
(figure  54  on  Layer  H-31). 
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form  of  carved  zigzag  sticks  are  set  up  on  altars 
or  attached  to  headgear,  painted  on  kiva  walls 
and  masks,  or  delineated  in  sand  paintings  at  all 
the  Pueblo  villages  and  for  well-nigh  innumer- 
able ceremonial  occasions,  their  appearance  in 
the  Jeddito  murals  is  meager.  If  we  assume,  as 
seems  warranted  from  analogy  elsewhere,  that 
lightning  is  always  represented  by  the  simple 
convention  of  zigzag  lines,  we  will  discover 
several  forms  of  it  on  our  kiva  walls,  all  of  them 
in  designs  of  Layout  Group  I. 

Although  in  many  cases  the  fragmentary 
condition  of  the  remnants  leaves  in  doubt  their 
original  relationship  to  other  elements  of  the 
design,  the  simplest  examples  are  merely  zig- 
zags of  one,  two,  or  three  colors 660  dropping 
from  above  to  the  baseband  or  to  some  object 
on  the  baseband.  In  two  cases  they  are  not 
directly  in  contact  with  any  other  object  in  the 
design;1'1''1  in  others  there  seems  to  be  inherent 
the  concept  of  lightning  striking  something, 
usually  a  plant  form,1"'-  but  occasionally  an 
animal,003  and  in  one  case  a  netted  water 
gourd.064 

The  symbolism  of  lightning  striking  plants  is 
doubtless  a  form  of  compulsive  magic,  since  it 
is  thought  by  the  Pueblos  that  lightning  strik- 
ing a  field  will  bring  the  rains  and  consequent 
fruitfulness,065  but  the  significance  of  its  entry 
into  (or  issuance  from? )  the  mouth  of  a  badger 
or  the  anus  of  a  frog  is  obscure. 

Lightning  can  also  be  destructive  or  even 
fatal  and  its  evil  character  is  something  to  be 
propitiated  by  various  kinds  of  magic  and  rit- 
ual. This  dichotomy  of  good  and  bad  seems  to 
be  pretty  general  among  the  Pueblos,  but  only 

ea0  In  variability  of  colors  and  numbers  of  com- 
ponent bands  they  are  like  the  rainbows.  Color  com- 
binations are:  plain  white;  plain  blue;  unpainted;  red; 
red  and  white;  greeen,  yellow,  and  red;  red  and  un- 
painted. All  have  black  outlines. 

001  Figures  77,  a;  79,  ,7. 

oe  Figure  76,  a,  where  the  lightning  strikes  at  the 
base  of  a  mound  of  corn  and  other  plants;  figure  81,  b, 
where  it  strikes  a  corn  symbol;  figure  79,  b,  where  it 
strikes  a  mound  with  either  prayer-sticks  or  plants 
rising  from  it. 

003  Figure  60,  a,  b,  where  it  strikes  the  ani  and  feet 
of  frogs.  Figure  62,  a,  where  it  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
badger. 

601  Figure  68,  a. 

663  hleta:  Parsons,  1939,  p.  449. 


at  Hopi  and  Jemez  have  I  discovered  the  evi- 
dence of  a  differentiation  in  the  manner  of 
representing  them.  In  most  cases  all  lightning 
seems  to  be  depicted  with  a  pointed  and  barbed 
arrow-head  at  its  extremity,  but  at  Jemez  only 
the  bad  lightning  is  so  equipped,  while  the 
good  lightning  is  blunted  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
sometimes  by  a  rectangular  serpent's  head, 
sometimes  with  a  terraced  figure,  sometimes 
with  sprouts  of  plants.000  Hopi  lightning  de- 
signs also  take  two  corresponding  forms,  one 
arrow-tipped,  the  other  terminating  in  a  blunt 
end  with  a  short  cross  bar  just  short  of  the 
extremity.  This  pattern  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unique,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  illustrated  from 
other  villages.  Neither  can  I  be  certain  that  it 
is  meant  to  represent  the  good  lightning  as 
distinguished  from  the  bad,  although  on  anal- 
ogy this  would  seem  a  logical  inference.  That 
it  is  used  widely  at  Hopi,  however,  is  evident, 
for  it  occurs  on  altars,  masks,  kiva  walls,  and 
sand  paintings  in  several  different  ceremo- 
nies.01''7 

In  the  Jeddito  murals  the  same  device  appears 
three  times,  once  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall 
Design  7  (ficr.  76,  a),  and  twice  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  14  (fig.  77,  a).  Although 
such  a  small  number  of  examples  cannot  be 
conclusive,  the  evidence  does  in  this  respect 
point  toward  a  closer  association  of  the  Jeddito 
with  the  modern  Hopi  than  with  any  other 
group  of  villages. 

CEREMONIAL  BOWLS 

In  many,  if  not  all,  Pueblo  kiva  ceremonies  a 
medicine  bowl,  so-called,  plays  an  important 

Hopi:  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  137,  306,  637.  Parsons, 
1939,  p.  708. 

"M  Simpson,  1850,  p.  67.  Mallcry,  1881,  p.  373;  figs. 
188,  189.  Parsons,  1925a,  p.  13;  pi.  3,  c. 

ml  Oraibi  Flute  altar:  Dorsey,  1903,  pp.  124,  126  (but 
in  Fewkes,  1895b,  pi.  1,  the  same  altar  is  shown  with 
arrow-head  lightning). 

Oraibi  Snake  sand  painting:  Fewkes,  1897c,  pi.  73 
(but  at  other  villages  this  form  is  not  used). 

Mishongnovi  Flute  altar:  Fewkes,  1896b,  pis.  1,  2. 

Oraibi  Marau  altar:  Voth,  1912a,  pis.  5;  10,  b;  13. 

Oraibi  Powamu  altar:  Voth,  1901,  pi.  38. 

Walpi  Powamu  wall  painting:  Stephen,  1936,  figs. 
145;  146,  a;  pis.  5,  6,  7. 

Walpi  wall  painting  (not  identified):  Bourke,  1884, 

pl.z3. 

On  bull-roarer:  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  348. 
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part,  and  is  variously  placed  before  the  upright 
altar,  on  the  sand  painting,  or  carried  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  celebrants.  These  bowls 
contain  such  things  as  prayer-sticks,  stone 
fetishes,  yucca  suds,  water,  "medicine"  made 
of  plants  and  herbs,  corn,  meal,  pollen,  pebbles, 
feathers,  etc.  To  attempt  any  detailed  analysis 
of  their  various  usages  and  contents  in  all  the 
villages  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  one 
feature  is  provocative  of  special  inquiry. 

CRENELLATE  BOWLS 

Generally  speaking,  the  term  "medicine 
bowl"  is  applied  nowadays  to  a  vessel  of  spe- 
cialized purpose  and  peculiar  form,  distin- 
guished from  other  bowls  that  may  also  be 
used  in  esoteric  ceremonies.  The  former  are 
rectangular  or  circular  in  horizontal  section 
and  nearly  always  have  a  crenellate  rim,  above 
which  there  extends  a  series  of  stepped  ter- 
races, rising  like  mountains  from  the  rim  itself. 
Frequently,  a  strap  handle  in  the  form  of  an 
arch  extends  across  the  top  of  the  bowl. 
These  bowls  are  usually  decorated  on  their 
exteriors  with  life  forms,  clouds,  lightning, 
and  other  ritualistic  devices  differing-  notably 
from  the  more  stylized  geometric  patterns 
that  embellish  the  ordinary  food  bowls  used 
contemporaneously  in  the  same  villages.  Food 
bowls,  however,  are  also  used  in  ceremonies, 
to  contain  corn  meal  and  the  like,  but  their 
role  is  less  important  than  that  of  the  medicine 
bowl,  which  is  never  used  for  any  secular  pur- 
pose and  frequently  is  very  old. 

As  I  have  said,  the  crenellate  form  is  in 
modern  times  used  at  most  villages,  although 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plain  sub-spherical 
food-bowl  form,008  which  also  appears  as  altar 
paraphernalia  in  many  cases,  sometimes  to- 
gether with  the  crenellate  form,  sometimes 
alone.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  food- 
bowl  form,  however,  is  not  for  our  purposes 

c,'s  Crenellate  bowls  are  illustrated  in  ceremonial  use 
in  the  following  partial  list: 

Aco/na:  Stirling,  1942,  pis.  3,  /;  8,  /,  2.  White, 
1932b,  fig.  5. 

ZiiTii:  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  35,  58,  104,  108,  125,  127. 
Bartlett.  1905,  fig.  on  p.  397.  Stevenson,  1883,  figs. 
442-53,  illustrates  some  good  examples. 

Santa  Ana:  White,  1942,  figs.  47;  49,  a,  b;  50. 

SiiJ:  Stevenson,  1894,  pis.  15,  19,  23. 

Hopi:  Voth,  1901,  pis.  38,  49;  1903,  pi.  1 ;  1912,  pi.  51. 


important,  but  that  of  the  crenellate  bowl  is, 
since  its  origin  and  the  history  of  its  distribu- 
tion are  not  clear.  With  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today,  in  which  this  form  seems  to  be 
generally  in  use  throughout  the  area,  we  may 
contrast  that  of  Pueblo  III  and  earlier,  during 
which  such  bowls  apparently  were  not  in  use 
anywhere,  if  we  may  accept  as  evidence  there- 
for the  failure  of  archaeologists  to  find  them 
in  excavating  ruins  of  early  date.  When  they 
were  introduced  and  from  what  source  we  do 
not  know,  but  our  murals  suggest  that  they 
were  not  in  use  in  the  Jeddito  up  to  the  end 
of  Pueblo  IV;  this  inference  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  murals  there  appear  numerous 
representations  of  the  usual  sub-spherical  food 
bowl,  but  not  a  single  example  of  the  crenel- 
late form. 

In  his  excavations  at  Sikyatki,  Fewkes  found 
no  crenellate  bowls,  and  was  unable  to  account 
for  their  later  introduction  to  the  Hopi.609 
At  Pecos  a  few  fragments  of  crenellate  rims 
were  found,  of  Glaze  V  and  Plain  Red  types, 
assigned  respectively  to  the  early  and  late 
seventeenth  century  by  Dr.  Kidder,67"  who 
goes  on  to  explain  that  "no  surely  identifiable 
example  of  rim-terrace  has  come  to  light  in 
earlier  strata,  while  there  are  terraced  frag- 
ments which  almost  certainly  belong  to  Glaze 
V  or  subsequent  periods." Gn  No  mention 
of  crenellate  bowls  is  made  in  the  La  Plata 
area  from  Basket  Maker  III  through  Pueblo 
III.672 

In  the  Jeddito  excavations  only  one  frag- 
ment that  might  have  been  from  the  rim  of  a 
crenellate  bowl  was  found,673  and  its  identifi- 
cation as  such  is  not  certain.  Moreover,  it  was 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  southwest  slope 
below  the  ruin,  and  is  consequently  undatable. 
Typologically,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Jeddito  yellow  wares,  but  whether  pre-  or 
post-Spanish  cannot  be  determined.  This  frag- 


Fewkes,  i892d,  fig.  on  p.  107;  1896b,  pi.  2;  1898b,  pi.  1; 
1900b,  pis.  46,  54.  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1892,  pi.  1. 
Stephen,  1936,  figs.  9,  24,  31,  140,  286,  313,  321;  pi.  1. 
Parsons,  1939,  p.  768. 

m  Fewkes,  1898c  p.  655. 

°'°  Kidder  and  Shcpard,  1936,  pp.  274-75,  609,  620- 
21;  figs.  326,  a,  b,  C;  283,  d-g. 

071  Kidder  and  Shepard,  1936,  p.  275. 

072  See  Morris,  1939,  passim,  and  fig.  76. 

873  Peabody  Museum  Cat.  No.  37-1 1 1-10/10885. 
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ment  is  flat  on  both  surfaces,  about  8  mm.  in 
thickness,  and  has  the  outer  edge  formed  into 
a  double  terrace  of  four  steps.  The  inner  edge 
is  concavelv  semi-circular,  producing  a  shape 
resembling  a  yoke,  with  a  neck  at  each  of  the 
lower  corners  bv  which  it  was  originally  at- 
tached to  the  vessel.  It  could  have  been  one 
of  several  terraces  rising  from  the  rim  of  a 
rectangular  bowl,  with  a  cut-out  semi-circle 
beneath  it;  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have 
been  a  vertical  handle  extending  from  the  ori- 
fice of  a  small  bowl  or  jug,  or  the  flat  horizon- 
tal tail  of  a  "duck  bowl"  so-called,  examples 
of  which  were  found  at  Awatovi  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Southwest.  These  are  all, 
however,  entirely  hypothetical  identifications. 

Possible  Evolution  of  the  Crenellate 
Bowl.  What  may  be  the  prototype  of  the 
crenellate  bowl  is  exemplified  by  a  rectangular 
vessel  from  Kiva  C  at  Awatovi.674  This  speci- 
men has  a  plain  rim,  but  on  its  vertical  side 
is  painted  a  double-terraced  figure  surmount- 
ing a  semi-circle  and  flanked  by  dragonflies 
and  bird(?)  symbols.675  A  closeiy  similar  de- 
sign was  painted  on  a  circular  dish  with  flat 
bottom  and  almost  vertical  sides  from  Sikv- 
atki; 676  and  on  another  vessel  from  Sikvatki 
there  was  painted  a  terrace  surmounting  a 
semi-circle,  in  outline  almost  exactly  like  the 
pottery  fragment  from  Awatovi.677  This  ter- 
race is  a  decorative  feature  not  found  on  ordi- 
nary domestic  pottery  of  the  period.  If  these 
vessels  were  for  ceremonial  use,  as  is  suggested 
bv  their  unusual  shape  as  well  as  by  their 
decoration,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  at 
some  later  date  the  idea  of  the  terrace  should 
have  been  extended  and  applied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  style  having  terraces  actually 
superimposed  above  the  rim  instead  of  merely 
painted  on  the  surface  —  a  development  that 
apparently  did  not  occur  until  much  later, 
however. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  throughout  the 
Pueblo  area  the  decorations  applied  to  cere- 

6T*  This  kiva  was  occupied  during  Pueblo  IV,  prior 
to  the  Spanish  occupation. 

675Peabodv  Museum  Cat.  No.  35-1 26-10/55 13.  It  is 
illustrated  in  figure  1 7,  o,  herein. 

678  Fewkes,  18986,  pi.  120,  f. 

677  Fewkes,  1919,  pi.  78  (bottom  row,  center). 

C7S  Parsons,  1940,  pp.  541-42. 


monial  bowls,  whether  or  not  crenellate  in 
shape,  are  different  from  those  painted  on 
domestic  pottery,  the  former  bearing  clouds, 
lightning,  animai  and  plant  forms,  and  the  like, 
whereas  ordinary  bowls  have  almost  always 
been  decorated  in  a  style  either  purely  geo- 
metric or  highly  conventionalized.  Mrs.  Par- 
sons 67S  makes  this  distinction  in  discussing  a 
bowl  found  bv  Hough  "either  at  Kawaika  or 
Kokopnvama,"  which  had  anthropomorphs, 
snakes,  and  what  .Mrs.  Parsons  regarded  as  a 
"locust"  —  why  I  do  not  know,  certainly  not 
on  morphological  grounds.  She  goes  on  to 
express  the  opinion  that  this  bowl  was  cere- 
monial because  of  its  naturalistic  designs.  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  reasoning,  however,  for 
in  the  light  of  the  large  number  of  vessels  with 
naturalistic  designs  that  were  found  by  Fewkes 
at  Sikvatki  and  by  the  Peabodv  Museum  Ex- 
pedition in  the  Jeddito  ruins,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  from  the  classic  Mimbres  horizon 
and  various  Pueblo  III  and  IV  sites  in  the 
Little  Colorado  area,  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  were  all  ceremonial  or  that 
they  constituted  a  ceramic  class  separable  in 
anv  fundamental  way  from  the  bulk  of  con- 
temporary pottery,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  examples  in  modern  times  of  the  use 
of  ordinary  utilitarian  bowls  in  ceremonial 
association.679 

With  respect  to  the  Jeddito  mural  bowls, 
then,  we  may  draw  the  tentative  conclusion 
that,  during  the  period  of  their  painting,  cren- 
ellate bowls  were  not  in  use  and  that  bowls  of 
the  standard  sub-spherical  form  were  used 
ceremonially.  Were  they,  however,  of  a  spe- 
cial decorative  style  different  from  that  ap- 
plied to  utility  bowls  of  the  same  period?  And 
if  so,  were  they  made  locally  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ritual  use,  were  they  preserved 
from  an  earlier  time  as  valuable  antiques,  or 
were  thev  imported  from  an  exotic  source? 
These  questions  can  be  answered  by  a  com- 
parative study  of  ceramic  design  in  the  Jeddito 

™Zuni:  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  125,  127. 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  113,  pi.  49.    Stephen,  1936, 

%•  24- 

Examples  of  non-crenellate  medicine  bowls  bearing, 
however,  specialized  decorations  have  been  noted  at 
Santo  Domingo  by  White,  1935,  fi=s-  3°i  45- 
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ruins  and  other  areas  of  contemporary  habita- 
tion, and  their  solution  will  perhaps  shed  some 
light  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Jeddito 
people,  as  well  as  upon  their  foreign-exchange 
associations.  As  a  basis  for  such  a  comparison, 
we  shall  first  examine  and  analyze  the  character 
of  the  designs  on  the  mural  bowls  themselves. 


DESIGNS   ON   MURAL  BOWL 
REPRESENTATIONS 

Disregarding  the  matter  of  color,  which  is 
variable  and  has  no  relationship  to  that  of  any 
actual  Pueblo  ceramic  product,  the  designs  on 
bowls  painted  on  the  walls  of  Jeddito  kivas 
are  very  homogeneous  and  simple.  All  are  ap- 
plied in  a  horizontal  band  extending  in  width 
from  the  rim  of  the  bowl  about  half  way  to 
the  bottom,  and  every  one  is  based  either  on 
the  terrace  or  the  interlocking  rectangular 
fret.  The  simplest  is  that  on  the  bowl  at  the 
right  end  of  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  4 
(figs.  20,  j\  49,  b),  in  which  a  series  of  rather 
badly  drawn  three-step  terraces,  all  facing  in 
the  same  direction,  rise  on  stems  from  a  hori- 
ontal  base.  This  is  an  elementary  pattern,  of 
rather  general  distribution  though  not  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Southwest,  and 
certainly  not  of  sufficient  distinctiveness  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  ceremonial  in  character. 


Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  fact  that  its 
painted  elements  all  are  oriented  in  the  same 
direction  and  are  not  balanced  by  correspond- 
ing elements  of  the  same  or  another  color  fac- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  It  thus  lacks  any 
form  of  symmetry,  unless  the  background 
areas  can  be  regarded  as  balancing  the  more 
prominently  painted  alternate  ones.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Pueblo  area  this  manner  of  repeat- 
ing an  asymmetrical  element  without  balanc- 
ing it  against  an  homologous  one  is  found 
prior  to  and  during  early  Pueblo  III  but  seems 
almost  if  not  quite  to  have  disappeared  after 
that  date.680  Examples  like  it  are  very  rare  in 
the  Jeddito,  although  one  Jeddito  Black-on- 
yellow  olla  was  found  at  Awatovi  on  the  upper 
surface  of  which  a  row  of  similar  terraces  was 
painted  around  the  rim.  Each  of  them  was 
embellished  with  a  hooked  or  key  figure  ex- 
tending from  the  upper  corner.6S1  It  thus  ap- 
pears possible  that  this  pattern  was  archaic 
during  Pueblo  IV  at  Awatovi,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  indigenous,  if  rare,  on  vessels 
of  a  non-ceremonial  character. 

A  variation  of  the  design  just  discussed  ap- 
pears on  the  left-hand  bowl  in  Test  5,  Room  2, 
Left  Wall  Design  4  (figs.  20,  d;  88,  a)  where 
a  similar  row  of  repeated  but  asymmetrical 
half-terraces  is  painted  along  the  upper  border, 
although  a  corresponding  series  of  symmetrical 


Figure  19 

A  Selection  of  Border  .Motives  from  Jeddito  Pottery  Contemporary  with  the  Mural  Paintings.    All  are 

from  Awatovi.  These  designs  are  closely  similar  to  those  applied  to  the  borders  of  kilts  worn  by  human  figures 

in  the  mural  paintings  (see  pages  272-79).    The  designs  shown  in  this  figure  should  be  compared  with  those 

illustrated  in  figure  25. 

a-e,  g,  i-l,  p,  s-v,  x-aa,  dd.  From  the  exteriors  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowls. 

f,  h,  m,  o,  From  the  exteriors  of  San  Bernardo  Black -on-yellow  bowls. 

i,  n,  q,  T,  From  the  exteriors  of  San  Bernardo  Polvchrome  bowls. 

iv,  From  the  interior  of  a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl,  Room  788  (Cat.  No.  38-120-10/13692). 

bb,  cc,  gg,  bb,  From  the  exteriors  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowls  from  Awatovi. 

ee,  From  the  interior  of  a  San  Bernardo  Polvchrome  bowl  (Cat.  No.  38-120-10/13876). 

ff.  From  the  exterior  of  a  San  Bernardo  Polvchrome  jar. 


060  Examples  of  this  pattern,  with  variations,  are  il- 
lustrated from  the  following  areas: 

Alkali  Ridge  (Pueblo  I):  Brew,  1946,  fig.  103,  ?mn. 
La  Plata  (Pueblo  II):  Morris,  1939,  fig.  53,  b. 
McElmo  (Pueblo  II— III > :  Martin,  1936,  fig.  34,  b. 
Marsh  Pass  (Pueblo  II) :  Beals,  Brainerd,  and  Smith, 


1945,  fig.  26,  b;  (Pueblo  I):  fig.  49,  g. 

081  Peabody  Museum  Cat.  No.  36-1 31-10/7458. 

A  wide-mouth  jug  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow, 
said  to  come  from  "the  Hopi  Country,"  is  illustrated  in 
Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  42,  6.  Here,  the  terraces 
are  similar,  but  the  stem  is  thickened  into  a  triangle. 
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double  terraces  is  applied  along  the  lower 
edge.  This  combination  produces  the  curious 
result  that  each  upper  terrace  is  balanced  in 
birotational  symmetry  by  the  contiguous  half 
of  the  lower  terrace,  leaving  the  other  half  of 
the  lower  terrace  in  a  position  of  imbalance, 
exactly  like  those  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
design.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  de- 
sign has  the  appearance  of  being  incomplete; 
if  the  upper  row  of  half-terraces  were  com- 
pleted to  form  double  terraces,  the  resulting 
pattern  would  be  a  series  of  alternating  double 
terraces,  each  one  being  in  birotational  sym- 
metry with  its  immediate  neighbor,  as  is  the 
case  on  the  bowl  in  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left 
Wall  Design  6  (figs.  20,  c\  67,  d),  discussed  in 
the  second  paragraph  below. 

The  third  pattern  used  on  Jeddito  mural 
bowls  is  the  familiar  one  of  opposed  and  bal- 
anced half-terraces  of  contrasting  colors,  as 
evidenced  by  the  left-hand  bowl  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  4  (figs.  20,  /;  79,  b),  and 
probably  by  that  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  5  (fig.  86,  b),  although  the  latter 
is  too  badly  weathered  to  make  the  design 


clearly  discernible.  This  scheme  occurs  widely 
over  the  Pueblo  area  throughout  all  periods 
from  at  least  Pueblo  I  onwards,  and  was  com- 
mon in  the  Jeddito  and  the  Hopi  country  dur- 
ing the  time  of  occupation  of  Awatovi,682  so 
that  its  occurrence  in  the  mural  bowls  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  local  ceramic  tradition  of 
the  time. 

A  design  closely  related  to  the  latter,  but 
differing  in  certain  features,  is  that  used  on  the 
bowl  in  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  6 
(figs.  20,  c;  67,  d),  where  a  series  of  alternating 
double  terraces  occurs,  each  one  being  in  bi- 
rotational symmetry  to  the  next.  This  is  actu- 
ally the  completed  version  of  the  design  in 
Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  4  (figs. 
20,  d;  88,  a),  discussed  above,  and  at  first 
glance,  appears  to  be  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  alternating  half-terraces.  While  it 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  general  dec- 
orative tradition,  it  is  much  more  rare  than  the 
latter  in  Pueblo  ceramics  and  it  is  not  repre- 
sented on  actual  Jeddito  pottery  at  all.  An 
example  has  been  reported  from  the  northern 
San  Juan  area,1583  and  it  was  found  at  Pecos 


Figure  20 
Decorations  on  Bowls  Represented  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings   (see  pages  252-60);  not  to  scale.   The 
designs  shown  here  should  be  compared  with  those  found  on  actual  contemporary  ceramics,  selections  from 
which  are  illustrated  in  figure  21. 

Provenience 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  4 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  6 

d,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  4 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  Design  1   and  Right  Wall  Design  7 
f-h,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

i,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2 
;',  k,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  4 
/,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  4 
in,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  1 
72,  Awatovi,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  3 
o,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 
p,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  2 
17,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  4 


882  Characteristic  examples  of  the  pattern  as  used  on 
contemporary  bowl  exteriors  from  Awatovi  are  shown 
in  figure  21,  all  of  them  on  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow 


vessels. 

883  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  60,  4,  on  a  McElmo 
Black-on-white  mug  from  near  Lowry  Ruin,  Colorado. 
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on  Black-on-white   vessels  of  Pueblo   III   or  where  it  is  fairly  common  in  a  variety   of 

early  Pueblo  IV  date.6S4    Elsewhere,  the  pat-  rather   elaborate   forms  on   some   Pueblo   III 

tern  appears  to  be  either  very  rare  or  wholly  types.685 
absent    except    in    the    Little    Colorado    area, 
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Figure  20 


"^Arnsden,  1931,  p.  17;  fig.  8,  h,  j.  pi.  91,  5;  St.  John's  Polychrome,  Martin  and  Willis, 

"^Wingate  Black-on-red,  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,         1940,  pis.  98,  6;  99,  /;  100,  /;  101,  4. 
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Ir  would  appear  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
bowl  bearing  this  design  might  represent  an 
archaic  or  exotic  stvle  not  indigenous  to  the 
Jeddito  during  Pueblo  IV.  This  subject  will 
be  further  discussed  on  pages  260-61. 

An  elaboration  of  the  opposed  half-terraces 
appears  in  the  interlocking  S-pattcrn,  in  which 
alternate  terraces  form  embellishments  at  the 
extremities  of  a  line  drawn  in  the  form  of  an 
angular  S,  each  terrace  being  balanced  bv  a 
corresponding  one  of  a  different  color  forming 
the  terminal  embellishment  of  a  similar  angu- 
lar S-figure,  each  S  being  thus  interlocked  with 
the  ones  on  either  end  of  it.  Examples  appear 
in  Room  7S8,  Right  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  79,  a), 
the  right-hand  bowl  on  Left  Wall  Design  4 
(figs.  20,  q;  79,  /'),  Left  Wall  Design  5  (figs. 
20,  o;  71,  a),  and  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
bowl  in  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2 
(figs.  20,  z;  88,  c).  In  Room  529,  Right  Wall 
Design  4  (figs.  20,  k;  49,  b),  the  bowl  at  the 
left  displays  one  complete  and  one  incomplete 
S-figure,  but  the  opposing  or  interlocking  one 
is  omitted.    Basically,   however,   this  example 


is  not  different  from  the  more  usual  form  of 
the  completed  pattern,  and  can  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  same  category.  Examples 
of  this  design  were  frequently  found  on  the 
exteriors  of  bowls  or  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 
jars  at  Awatovi,  contemporary  with  the  mural 
representations  thereof,  so  that  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  what  we  see  in  the  murals  are 
merely  reproductions  of  the  current  fashion  in 
bowls. 6SG  The  feature  of  rectangular  open 
areas  or  boxes  within  the  basal  portions  of  the 
terrace  elements,  like  those  appearing  on  the 
right-hand  bowl  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  De- 
sign 4  (figs.  20,  q;  79,  b),  provides  a  further 
bit  of  evidence  for  the  inference  that  the 
pottery  then  in  ordinary  use  was  also  employed 
in  kiva  ceremonials,  since  two  polychrome  jars 
from  Awatovi  displayed  the  same  feature  (fig. 
21,  /,  m).  At  the  right  extremity  of  the  dec- 
orative  band  on  this  same  bowl  appears  a  small 
star  symbol  composed  of  four  black  rectangles, 
continuous  at  their  inner  corners,  around  an 
open  rectangle  in  the  center.  This,  too,  is  a 
very  common  element  on  contemporary  local 


Figure  21 

A  Selection  of  Borders  and  Isolated  Geometric  Motives  from  the  Exteriors  of  Jeddito  Bowls  and  Jars 
Contemporary  with  the  Mural  Paintings.  These  designs  should  be  compared  with  those  painted  on  the  bowls 
portrayed  in  the  murals  (see  pages  252-60;  figure  20). 

Provenience  and  Typology 

a.  Outside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Test  10,  Room  3. 

b.  Outside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  444. 

c.  Outside  of  Awatovi  Black-on-vellow  jar  from  Awatovi,  Test  7,  Room  2. 

d.  Outside  of  Awatovi  Black-on-yellow  jar  from  Awatovi,  Room  236  (Cat.  No.  36-131-10/7019). 
t\  Outside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-vellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Test  35. 

f,  Outside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  218. 

g.  Outside  of  San  Bernardo  Polychrome  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  631. 
h.  Outside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  444. 

;',  Outside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-vellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  5. 

j,  Outside  of  Awatovi  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  229. 

k,  Outside  of  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Test  55,  Room  2. 

/,  Outside  of  San  Bernardo  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi  (Cat.  No.  37-1 1 1-10/9830). 

m,  Outside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi,  Test  51,  Room  7. 

7Z,  Inside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  bowl  from  Awatovi  (Cat.  No.  36-1 31—10/6955). 

o,  Outside  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi,  Room  230  (Cat.  No.  36-1 21-10/6950). 

p.  Outside  of  San  Bernardo  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Room  620. 

q,  Outside  of  San  Bernardo  Black-on-yellow  bowl  from  Awatovi,  Test  63,  Room  1. 

r,  Outside  of  San  Bernardo  Polychrome  jar  from  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  6  (Cat.  No.  38-120-10/14024). 


''M  Characteristic  examples  of  this  design  on  pottery 
from  Awatovi  are  shown  in  figure  21,  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  local  types  contemporary  with  or  later  than 


the  murals.  Some  of  these  are  completely  interlocking 
and  in  others  the  S-figures  stand  alone. 
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pottery,  but  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  kiva 
wall  painting's. 

On  two  of  the  mural  bowls  an  additional 
element  is  introduced  into  the  pattern  of  op- 
posed half-terraces,  bv  the  insertion  between 
their  stepped  faces  of  a  stepped  line.  In  one 


case  the  half-terraces  are  attached  to  the  bor- 
der lines  of  the  decorative  band  along  their 
bases,  as  in  Test  14,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  De- 
sign 1  (figs.  20,  e;  73,  b),  whereas  in  the  other 
case  the  half-terraces  are  attached  alternately 
to  the  upper  and  lower  border  lines  by  their 
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stems,  and  the  stepped  lines  form  the  terminal 
segments  of  a  continuous  fret  of  successive  S- 
curves  that  run  continuously  between  and 
around  the  half-terraces  as  in  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs.  20,  f;  60,  a).  Varia- 
tions of  this  pattern  are  common  on  contem- 
porary Jeddito  pottery.087 

What  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  variant 
of  the  design  described  in  the  last  paragraph 
occurs  on  two  of  the  bowls  in  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs.  20,  h;  60,  a,  b), 
where  a  stepped  line  occupies  the  central  area 
of  a  diagonal  panel  the  sides  of  which  are  en- 
closed by  stepped  lines.  If  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical straight  lines  are  drawn  from  the  upper 
and  lower  ends,  respectively,  of  these  stepped 
lines  until  they  intersect,  a  series  of  alternate 
half-terraces  will  result,  having  between  their 
opposing  diagonal  faces  the  stepped  line  ex- 
actly as  in  the  usual  form  previously  discussed. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  implied  half-ter- 
races does  not  change  the  basic  character  of 
the  design  insofar  as  its  classification  at  this 
point  is  concerned.  I  have  seen  nothing  ex- 
actly like  this  on  actual  pottery,  either  in  the 
Jeddito  or  elsewhere,  but  its  homogeneity  with 
the  general  "school"'  under  consideration  is 
evident. 

A  different  decorative  scheme  appears  on 
the  other  two  bowls  in  Test  4,  Room  4.  Right 
Wall  Design  8  (figs.  20,  g;  60,  a,  b),  composed 
of  a  series  of  parallel  stepped  lines,  from  the 
external  angles  of  which  extend  small  key- 
shaped  devices.  The  latter  occur  along  only 
one  side  of  each  stepped  line,  and  are  arranged 
so  that  thev  interlock  with  those  of  the  next 
line.  Thus,  only  the  alternate  interlinear  areas 
are  filled  with  keys,  the  other  areas  being  left 
blank,  so  that  we  have  in  effect  a  series  of  pairs 
of  interlocking  diagonal  stepped  lines.  I  have 
seen  nothing  exactly  like  this  in  the  Jeddito 
or  elsewhere,  but  the  use  of  series  of  keyed 
or  spurred  triangles  or  squares,  either  in  single 
rows  or  in  interlocking  rows,  is  a  very  widely 
diffused  Puebloan  character  from  Basket  Maker 
III  times  onward.  To  find  it  here,  although 
in  an  unusual  arrangement,  is  not  surprising. 
Other  examples  of  similar  character  are  found 
in  lower  border  decorations  on  some  of  the 
ceremonial   kilts   painted    on   Jeddito   murals. 

""  Characteristic  examples  on  contemporary  Jeddito 
bowls  are  shown  in  figure  zi. 


These  will  be  fully  discussed  later,  together 
with  the  probable  origin  of  the  pattern  in  the 
ceramic  series  culminating  in  Four  Mile  Poly- 
chrome.6SS 

The  bowl  depicted  in  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right 
Wall  Design  2  (figs.  20,  i;  88,  c),  is  decorated 
in  part  with  the  interlocking  terrace  motive 
and  in  part  with  a  pattern  that  is  not  duplicated 
elsewhere  among  the  mural  bowls,  nor  in  the 
actual  ceramic  remains  from  the  Jeddito  vil- 
lages. For  that  matter,  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing exactly  like  it  on  any  Pueblo  vessel, 
modern  or  ancient.  This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  local 
decorative  tradition,  but  merely  that  it  is  an 
unusual  variant  on  a  fairly  common  pattern. 
In  detail,  this  decoration  forms  an  elongated 
rectangular  panel  within  the  usual  horizontal 
band  that  encircles  the  bowl,  and  this  panel  is 
in  turn  subdivided  into  two  equal  sections, 
one  above  the  other,  by  a  horizontal  line  mid- 
way between  the  upper  and  lower  borders. 
Within  each  of  these  two  portions,  the  area 
is  further  subdivided  by  diagonal  lines  extend- 
ing from  the  lower  corners  to  the  mid-point 
of  the  upper  edge,  producing  a  broad  isosceles 
triangular  area  in  the  center,  its  base  extending 
the  full  length  of  the  main  panel,  the  upper 
right  and  left  portions  of  which  thus  remain 
to  form  elongated  right  triangular  areas,  the 
short  legs  of  which  coincide  with  the  ends  of 
the  main  panel.  Within  the  right  triangles  are 
solid  black  fillers,  the  one  at  the  left  being  also 
a  right  triangle  similar  to  but  smaller  than  the 
area  in  which  it  is  painted,  that  at  the  right 
being;  an  attenuated  terrace  not  quite  filling 
the  triangular  area. 

Considering  the  entire  panel  in  comparison 
with  contemporary  local  pottery,  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  of  the  two  rectangular  subdi- 
visions is  very  closely  similar  to  a  design  ele- 
ment that  occurred  fairly  frequently  at  both 
Sikvatki  and  Awatovi  in  Pueblo  IV.  This 
feature  was  ordinarily  not  painted  within  an 
enclosed  rectangular  panel  or  band,  but  in- 
stead on  the  unrestricted  exterior  surface  of  a 
bowl,  where  it  took  the  form  of  two  diagonal 
lines  sloping  ourward  and  downward  from  a 
poinr  of  intersection  or  origin,  and  correspond- 
ing; to  the  sides  of  the  isosceles  triangle  in  the 

055  See  pp.  277-79;  figures  19,  21,  25. 
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mural  example.  From  the  outer  and  lower 
ends  of  these  lines  arose  more  or  less  elaborate 
embellishments  in  the  form  of  frets,  triangles, 
terraced  figures,  and  the  like,  filling  the  trian- 
gular areas  above  the  sloping  lines  and  below 
an  imaginary  boundary  at  the  level  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  sloping  lines,  the 
entire  figure  being  roughly  in  the  form  of  an 
expanded  letter  W.  Usually,  but  not  always, 
the  isosceles  area  in  the  lower  center  was  left 
undecorated.GS9  Thus,  we  see  that  the  only 
substantial  divergence  by  which  the  mural 
bowl  differs  from  its  ceramic  contemporaries 
is  in  the  application  of  two  such  W-figures, 
one  above  the  other,  and  even  this  character- 
istic is  suggested  in  the  case  of  a  jar  of  Sikyatki 
Polychrome  from  Sikyatki.  in  which  a  rectan- 
gular panel  is,  in  effect,  but  without  the  execu- 
tion of  an  actual  dividing  line,  subdivided  into 
two  horizontal  panels  one  above  the  other. 
Each  of  these  areas  contains  two  attenuated, 
horizontally  disposed  terraces,  one  based  at 
each  end  and  birotationally  symmetrical.  No 
actual  sloping  lines  are  present,  but  the  over-all 
visual  effect  is  not  unlike  that  provided  by  the 
mural  bowl.690 

The  rather  simple  but  pleasing  decoration 
applied  to  the  right-hand  bowl  in  Test  5, 
Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  4  (figs.  20,  a;  88,  a), 
presents  a  version  of  an  almost  universally 
distributed  pattern,  but  one  that  very  strangely 
seems  to  be  rare  on  potterv  in  the  Jeddito. 
The  basic  analysis  of  this  design  will  show  a 

080  Examples  on  bowls  from  Sikyatki  are  illustrated 
in  Fewkes,  iSoSe,  figs.  319,  3:0,  321,  323,  324. 

Some  similar  examples  from  the  Jeddito  are  shown 
in  figure  21,  a,  b,  herein. 

000  Fewkes,  i898e,  pi.  136,  b. 

cra  About  the  onlv  example  from  Awatovi  is  a  sherd 
of  Silivatki  Polvchrome,  illustrated  in  figure  21,  r.  A 
Jeddito  Black-on-orange  mug,  found  at  Kawaika-a, 
bears  a  design  rather  remotely  resembling  the  same 
pattern.  Peabodv  Museum  Field  No.  4464.  See  figure 
21,  n. 

°"=  Some  examples  of  this  pattern,  with  variations, 
are  illustrated  as  follows: 

Kana-a  Black-on-ivhite:  Beals,  Brainerd,  and  Smith, 
1945,  figs.  22,  d;  22,  bb  (Marsh  Pass  area).  Martin  and 
Willis,  1940,  pi.  3,  4  (Shipaulovi);  pi.  3,  2  (Chaco  Can- 
yon); pi.  4,  4  (Bidahochi).  Fewkes,  1898c,  pi.  137 
(Sikyatki). 

Red  Mesa  Black-on-white:  Martin  and  Willis,  1940, 
pi.  66,  4  (Chaco  Canvon). 

Black  Mesa  Black-on-ivhite:  Beals,  Brainerd,  and 
Smith,  1945,  fig.  30,  b  (Marsh  Pass  area). 


horizontal  band  containing  a  series  of  square 
or  rectangular  panels,  separated  by  vertical 
bars,  and  each  bisected  by  a  diagonal  line  ex- 
tending from  one  lower  corner  to  the  opposite 
upper  corner,  the  distinguishing  feature  being 
that  throughout  the  row  of  panels  the  diagonal 
lines  all  slope  in  the  same  direction.  Each  right 
triangle  formed  bv  the  subdivision  of  the 
panels  is  itself  subdivided  into  a  diagonal  row 
of  small  solidly  painted  right  triangles,  whose 
hypotenuses  coincide  with  the  main  diagonal, 
leaving  an  open  area,  square  or  stepped,  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  large  triangular  panel, 
that  is  either  entirely  unpainted  or  is  filled 
with  some  simple  embellishment  such  as  a  fret, 
a  small  solid  figure,  or  the  like. 

In  the  case  of  the  bowl  in  Test  5,  as  indeed 
in  the  majority  of  cases  elsewhere  in  the  South- 
west, the  enclosing  triangles  contain  onlv  two 
smaller  solid  triangles  leaving  a  simple  square 
at  the  apex  of  the  enclosing  triangle.  This 
square  is  partly  filled  by  a  smaller  square  of 
solid  color,  not  concentric  with  the  enclosing 
square  but  coincident  with  its  outer  corner.091 

A  review  of  Pueblo  pottery  design  from 
Pueblo  I  to  modern  times  will  show  this  basic 
pattern  with  a  multitude  of  variations,  distrib- 
uted over  much  of  the  Pueblo  area  in  all 
periods.  Its  apparent  rarity  in  the  Jeddito  in 
Pueblo  IV  is  puzzling  and  unexplained,  espe- 
cially since  examples  of  it  occur  in  Little  Col- 
orado and  other  villages  of  only  slightly  earlier 
or  even  of  contemporary  date.092 


McEhno  Black-on-white:  Martin  and  Willis,  1940, 
pi.  61,  4  (San  Juan  County,  Utah). 

Jeddito  Black-on-orange:  Martin  and  Willis,  1940, 
pis.  27,  4  (Bidahochi);  31,  y  (Homolovi). 

Kotyiti  Glaze  Polychrome:  Mera,  1939,  pi.  30 
(Korviti,  New  Mexico,  late  seventeenth  century). 

Ashiwi  Poly chrome:  Mera,  1939,  pi.  60  (Zuni). 

"Post-Conquest  Hopi":  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi. 
56,  5  (provenience  not  known). 

Pojoaqite  Polychrome:  Mera,  1939,  pi.  22  (proveni- 
ence not  known,  but  apparently  late  eighteenth-century 
Rio  Grande). 

This  pattern  was  very  common  at  Pecos,  especially 
on  vessels  of  Biscuit  A  and  Biscuit  B  phases,  both  of 
them  during  Pueblo  IV  times.  Kidder  and  Shepard, 
1936,  figs.  37,  c,  d,  ;';  56,  d'\  57,  f ;  64-68.  It  apparently 
also  was  used  there  on  Glaze  I  bowls,  but  although  the 
same  form  of  panelling  continued  throughout  the  sub- 
sequent phases  of  the  Glaze  sequence,  this  particular 
method  of  filling  the  corners  did  not  persist.  Kidder 
and  Shepard,  1936,  fig.  15,  e,  h. 
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Just  possiblv,  I  have  devored  unwarranted 
attention  to  this  special  design  pattern,  for 
from  a  larger  point  of  view  it  is  closely  akin 
to  the  alternate  interlocking  half-terraces  that 
have  already  been  discussed  and  that  are  found 
copiously  on  pottery  in  the  Jeddito  ruins. 
These  two  patterns  are  essentially  similar  in 
being  constructed  on  a  scheme  of  triangular 
areas  filled  with  solid  elements  and  separated 
bv  a  form  of  angular  meander  composed  of 
alternate  diagonal  and  vertical  segments  and 
forming  a  sort  of  continuous  series  of  letter 
N's.  The  basic  layout  of  both  is  thus  the  same; 
the  distinction  exists  in  the  relative  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  components  in  each.  In  the 
opposed-terrace  pattern  the  main  interest  is 
directed  toward  the  terraces  themselves,  per- 
mitting the  meandering  separation  band  to 
take  care  of  itself  as  a  secondary  background 
feature.  In  the  other  form  of  the  arrangement, 
however,  the  meander  is  itself  the  determining 
feature  and  the  embellishments  inside  the  re- 
sultant triangles  are  less  strongly  emphasized. 
Both  variants  of  this  pattern  of  alternate  diag- 
onal and  vertical  lines  differ  from  the  opposed 
double-terrace  pattern  in  that  the  separation 
meander  in  the  latter  is  composed  of  segments 
sloping  in  alternate  directions  and  forming  a 
sort  of  continuous  W. 

Two  other  bowls  in  the  Jeddito  murals  bear 
decorative  bands,  but  that  in  Test  5,  Room  2, 
Left  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  66,  c),  is  indecipher- 
able, and  the  one  in  the  layer  immediately  be- 
neath it  on  the  same  wall  (fig.  66,  d)  shows 
only  a  small  fragment  containing  a  terraced 
element  of  indeterminate  character. 

In  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3  (figs.  20, 
m;  80,  b),  are  two  bowls  painted  completely 
black,  another  similar  one  appearing  in  Room 
528,  Left  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  69,  a),  while  in 
Test  5,  Room  4.  Right  Wall  Design  1  (figs.  20, 
b;  68,  b),  there  are  two  others  painted  com- 
pletely white.  The  latter,  of  course,  are  not 
unusual,  since  bowls  without  external  decora- 
tion existed  all  over  the  Pueblo  area  in  all 
periods,  although  they  were  less  frequent  in  the 
Jeddito  during  Pueblo  IV  than  in  earlier  times. 
But  solid  black  bowls  were  more  unusual,  al- 


'  3  Some  pure  black  vessels  were  found  at  Pecos  in 
the  historic  part  of  the  ruin,  probablv  late  seventeenth 


though  they  did  occur  fairly  widely  in  the 
Pueblo  area  in  prehistoric  horizons.693 

All  bowls  portrayed  in  the  murals  occur  in 
designs  belonging  to  Layout  Group  I  and  with 
three  exceptions  all  rest  upon  the  baseband. 
Those  exceptions  are  the  one  in  Test  5,  Room 
2,  Left  Wall  Design  6  (fia;.  67,  d),  which  is 
carried  on  the  head  of  an  anthropomorphic 
figure,  and  the  two  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  3  (fig.  80,  b),  each  of  which  is  held  in 
the  hands  of  two  seated  human  figures. 

POSSIBLE   INFERENCES  FROM 
THE   MURAL  BOWLS 

Chronological  Inferences.  It  is  difficult 
to  formulate  any  very  convincing  conclusions 
from  the  study  of  bowls  in  the  murals.  I  do 
not  know  what  significance,  if  any,  can  be 
attached  to  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  only 
in  Group  I;  if  our  chronology  is  correct,694 
this  would  indicate  that  they  were  represented 
on  the  kiva  walls  during  only  a  relatively  late 
period,  but  their  absence  from  mural  paintings 
of  early  date  does  not  negate  the  use  of  actual 
pottery  bowls  in  ceremonials  of  those  times, 
since  the  mural  style  was  not  then  addressed 
to  a  representation  of  altars  or  ceremonial 
paraphenalia,  as  later  became  the  practice. 
Doubtless,  bowls  were  ceremonially  used  in 
the  earlier  times,  but  we  have  no  graphic  proof 
of  such  a  custom. 

Inferences  of  Specialized  Styles.  In  am- 
plification of  what  has  been  said  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  relative  to  similarities  between 
the  decorations  on  mural  bowls  and  those  on 
actual  bowls  found  in  the  ruins,  some  further 
discussion  of  contemporary  local  ceramic  de- 
sign will  be  helpful.  Throughout  the  South- 
west it  has  always  been  customary  for  Pueblo 
potters,  in  the  painting  of  bowls,  to  apply  the 
principal  decoration  to  the  interior  surfaces. 
In  fact,  prior  to  Pueblo  IV  the  exteriors  were 
hardly  ever  decorated  at  all.  During  Pueblo 
IV,  however,  the  practice  of  placing  relatively 
inconspicuous  designs  on  the  exteriors  arose, 
and  has  continued  to  evolve  since  that  time, 
until  today  bowl  exteriors  are  treated  as  a 
major  decorative  field. 

century  in  date.    Kidder  and  Shepard,  1936,  pp.  2S7, 
610;  fig.  249,  a-g. 
CMSee  pp.  315-19. 
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Jeddito  Black-on-vellow  and  Sikvatki  Poly- 
chrome were  made  at  a  period  when  outside 
bowl  decoration  was  present  but  definitely 
secondary,  and  also  when  the  style  of  interior 
design  was  undergoing  a  vigorous  evolution 
from  the  older  geometric  patterns  to  a  new 
and  more  naturalistic  style  involving  scrolls, 
feathers,  zoomorphic,  and  even  human  forms. 
So  striking  are  these  interior  features  that  most 
archxologists  have  been  prone  to  ignore  or 
pass  over  with  little  notice  the  simpler  exterior 
details,  which  were  not  usually  within  the 
spirit  of  the  interior  "Sikvatki"  style,  but 
tended  to  preserve  the  older  and  more  tradi- 
tional geometric  elements  of  an  earlier  period. 
Such  underemphasis  on  the  exteriors  of  Pueblo 
IV  bowls  influenced  all  of  us  at  Awatovi,  and 
led  us  at  first  to  the  belief  that  the  convention- 
ally decorated  bowls  depicted  in  mural  paint- 
ings were  not  of  the  same  artistic  school  as  the 
flamboyant  ones  represented  in  the  contem- 
porary ceramic  collections. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  hypothesis  was 
quite  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  failure  to 
realize  that  the  bowls  with  gay  Sikvatki  interi- 
ors also  possessed  exterior  decorations  closely 
comparable  to  those  painted  on  the  kiva  walls. 
Thus  the  two  styles,  though  different,  were 
not  mutually  exclusive,  and  actually  did  co- 
exist on  most  of  the  local  pottery  of  the  era. 
The  geometric  exterior  designs  were  archaic 
in  a  sense,  but  they  persisted  throughout,  and 
their  presence  on  the  mural  bowls  does  not 
therefore  mark  most  of  the  latter  either  as 
antiques  or  as  outside  the  contemporary  dec- 
orative tradition. 

If  we  may  accept  the  decoration  on  the 
mural  bowls  as  reasonably  faithful  to  that  ap- 
pearing on  the  actual  bowls  used  contempo- 
raneously, it  seems  highly  probable  that  no 
distinctive  style,  either  of  shape  or  decoration, 
differentiated  the  bowls  used  ritually  from  the 
general  utilitarian  class.  This  inference  seems 
to  follow  from  the  fact  that,  while  every  de- 
sign used  on  the  mural  bowls  cannot  be  exactly 
duplicated  among  the  ceramic  remains  found 
in  the  Jeddito,  still  their  general  stylistic  simi- 
larity is  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  differences  are  mere  minor 

6M  Representative  decorations  from  the  outsides  of 


variations  of  style,  due  perhaps  to  the  use  of 
the  plane  wall  surface  instead  of  the  convex 
surface  of  an  actual  bowl,  perhaps  to  the  prob- 
able fact  that  the  actual  pottery  bowls  were 
painted  by  women,  and  the  mural  bowls  by 
men.  In  such  case  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  the  men  unfamiliar  with  the  detail  of 
standard  ceramic  decoration,  and  consequently 
producing;  somewhat  aberrant  patterns.093 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized  that  the  almost  complete  local  absence 
of  pottery  remains  bearing  certain  of  the  de- 
sign features  used  on  some  of  the  mural  bowls, 
taken  together  with  the  occurrence  of  those 
features  at  other  locations  or  at  an  earlier 
period,  suggests  the  possibility  that  at  least 
a  few  ceremonial  bowls  may  have  been  hand- 
me-downs  from  earlier  times  or  imports  from 
other  villages.  I  am  not  convinced  of  this 
hypothesis,  however,  for  even  if  the  unusual 
mural  bowls  were  simulations  of  antique  or 
exotic  vessels,  remains  of  such  prototypes 
should  have  been  found  in  the  extensive  exca- 
vations at  Awatovi,  had  they  been  there.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
seeming  oddities  in  the  mural  bowls  are  sig- 
nificant only  of  a  degree  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  painters  in  their  adherence  to  the 
strict  canons  of  the  local  ceramic  school, 
which  produced  relatively  slight  variants 
within  the  broader  framework  of  the  decora- 
tive tradition. 

SLABS  OR  TILES 

An  item  of  paraphernalia  that  frequently  is 
used  in  certain  modern  Hopi  ceremonies  is  a 
flat  slab  or  tile  on  which  are  usually  painted 
a  variety  of  designs,  including  rain  clouds, 
birds,  butterflies,  tadpoles,  masked  faces,  and 
the  like.  These  may  collectively  be  called 
tiles,  although  they  are  variously  made  of  stone, 
wood,  or  fired  clay.  They  measure  usually 
from  about  12  cm.  or  15  cm.  to  more  than  30 
cm.  in  each  dimension,  and  for  ritual  use  are 
set  vertically  against  the  kiva  wall  or  the  up- 
right altar  or  are  laid  flat  upon  the  sand  paint- 
ing' for  various  ceremonies.  They  are  also 
sometimes  used  to  form  the  sides  of  a  box-like 

contemporary  bowls  found  in  the  Jeddito  ruins  are 
illustrated  in  figure  21. 
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subterranean  shrine,  or  are  erected  on  kiva 
roofs  during  a  ceremony.  Without  making  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  use  of  such  tiles  in 
modern  ceremonials,  we  may  say  that  thev 
seem  to  be  limited  to  the  Hopi  Flute  and 
Antelope  ceremonies.  Since  these  are  correla- 
tive observances,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  thev 
would  exhibit  parallelisms  in  paraphernalia. 

MODERN   EXAMPLES 

Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  decoration  is 
that  described  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Blue  Flute  ceremony  at  Walpi,  where  four 
stone  tiles  about  22  by  25  cm.  and  painted  with 
three  semi-circular  clouds  and  falling  rain  are 
used  upon  the  meal  painting  in  front  of  the 
altar '•'"''  and  are  also  set  upright  on  the  kiva 
roof  flanking  the  society  standard  or  imtsi.601 
At  the  Mishonsjnovi  Flute  ceremony  similar 
tiles  have  been  observed  °'JS  and  at  the  corre- 
sponding ceremonies  in  Shipaulovi  thev  ap- 
pear with  a  wider  variety  of  decoration,  all, 
however,  displaying  the  semi-circular  rain- 
cloud  symbol,  in  some  instances  enhanced  by 
corn  ears,  lightning,  and  other  devices. G09  At 
Oraibi  no  stone  slabs  have  been  observed,  but 
Yoth  has  described  very  similar  wooden  slabs 
that  he  calls  "fields"  in  use  there  at  the  Drab 
Flute  ceremony.700 

The  tiles  on  the  Walpi  Antelope  altar  are 
rather  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  rain- 
cloud  tiles  of  the  Flute  ceremonies,  and  are 
decorated  not  only  with  clouds  but  also  with 
butterflies,  tadpoles,  and  snakes,701  and  are 
said  to  constitute  a  "pictorial  prayer  for 
rain."  702 

A  different  form  of  the  same  object,  made 
from  fired  clay  and  therefore  more  properly 


called  a  tile  than  those  just  described,  is  used 
on  the  altar  of  the  Blue  Flute  society  at  Walpi, 
and  is  elaborately  painted  not  only  with 
clouds,  rain,  and  corn  ears,  but  also  with  a 
seated  anthropoid  figure  blowing  a  flute  and 
wearing  a  headdress  of  feathers.  Two  of  these 
tiles  are  placed  upright  against  the  reredos  of 
the  altar,  one  on  each  side.703  Other  examples 
of  small  elaborately  painted  clay  tiles  are  made 
today  by  the  Hopi  in  large  numbers,  usually 
decorated  with  masked  figures,  but  since  no 
evidence  of  their  use  appears  in  the  Jeddito 
murals,  we  will  not  enter  upon  an  investigation 
of  them. 

EXAMPLES  FROM   KAWAIKA-A 

The  reason  for  the  preceding  discussion  of 
the  Flute  and  Antelope  slabs  is  not  because  of 
their  recognizable  occurrence  in  the  murals 
but  rather  because  of  the  discovery  in  graves 
at  Kawaika-a  of  a  number  of  stone  slabs  very 
closely  resembling  them.  Since  these  slabs,  de- 
spite their  provenience  as  grave  furniture,  may 
originally  have  been  used  in  kiva  ceremonies, 
on  analogy  to  the  modern  Flute-Antelope  slabs, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  discuss  them  here  in 
connection  with  the  other  items  of  ceremonial 
paraphernalia  that  we  are  considering. 

The  Kawaika-a  specimens  were  all  found 
by  Dr.  Earl  H.  Morris  in  graves  duo  into  the 
steep  talus  below  the  mesa  rim  at  the  south- 
west side  of  the  ruin,  and  were  in  association 
with  Sikyatki  Polychrome  and  Jeddito  Black- 
on-yellow  pottery,  indicating  dates  in  the 
Pueblo  IV  horizon,  and  therefore  contempo- 
rary with  the  kiva  murals.  The  slabs  found 
were  all  badly  fragmented.  Six  were  nearly 
complete    or   were    susceptible   of   reasonable 


Figure  22 
Designs  Painted  on  Stone  Slabs  Found  in  Graves  at  Kawaika-a.    They   were   probably   originally   used   as 
ceremonial  paraphernalia  on  altars.    (Cat.  Nos.:  a,  39-97-10/27773;  b,  39-97-10/27774;  f,  30-97-10/27772;  d,  39- 
97-10/27779;  e,  39-97-10/27771;  f,  39-97-10/27769.)    Others  are  reproduced  in  figure  23   (see  pages  262-69). 


°°°  Stephen.  1936,  pp.  784,  791;  pi.  21;  figs.  425,  429. 
""Stephen,    1936,   p.   798;   figs.  432,   433.    Fewkes, 
1900b,  p.  1002;  pi.  65. 

'"Fewkes,  1896b.  p.  246. 

'■"  Fewkes,  i892d,  pp.  m-113;  figs,  on  pp.  112,  113. 

'"Yoth,  1912a,  135;  pi.  56;  figs.  9,  10,  11,  12.    See 


also  Mearns,  1896,  p.  394. 

701  Fewkes,  1900b,  pp.  980-83,  pi.  53;  1904,  pp.  104- 
05.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  617,  684;  figs.  338,  339.  Fewkes, 
Stephen,  and  Owens,  1894,  fig.  on  p.  43. 

''"'  Stephen,  1936,  p.  684. 
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reconstruction,  and  there  were  numerous  small 
fragments  of  several  others.  All  were  made  of 
slabs  of  coarse  laminated  gray  sandstone,  fairly 
smooth  on  the  face  and  chipped  along  the 
edges  to  produce  relatively  accurate  rectangles 
with  slightly  rounded  corners.  Of  the  six 
most  nearly  complete,  five  measured  from  45 
to  50  cm.  in  width  while  the  other  was  prob- 
ably originally  somewhat  larger.  Accurate 
height  measurement  was  possible  in  only  two 
cases,  which  were  35  and  45  cm.,  respectively. 
The  thickness  varied  greatly,  even  in  the  same 
specimen,  but  was  perhaps  never  less  than  1 
cm.  nor  more  than  3  cm.704 

One  surface,  but  only  one,  of  each  slab  had 
been  painted  with  designs  mostly  involving 
terraced  rain  clouds,  rainbows,  feathers,  drag- 
onflies,  and  in  one  instance  a  large  bird,  almost 
surely  an  eagle.  The  colors  used,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  black,  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
green,  with  the  natural  color  of  the  stone  used 
as  a  background.  Upon  excavation  the  sur- 
faces of  the  fragments  were  almost  completely 
encrusted  with  soil  that  was  pretty  firmly  ce- 
mented to  the  stone  by  iron  and  lime  deposits, 
so  that  it  was  not  at  first  realized  that  they 
were  painted.  The  reconstruction  and  clean- 
ing of  the  pieces  was  a  tedious  and  delicate 
task  and  the  removal  of  the  surface  incrusta- 
tion inevitably  caused  serious  damage  to  the 
paint.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  the  colors 
and  design  details  were  decipherable,  and  the 
reproductions  in  figures  22  and  23  are  not  in 
any  degree  hypothetical. 

In  general  character  the  execution  is  closely 
comparable  to  that  of  the  kiva  murals.  While 
the  paint  has  not  been  analyzed,  it  was  almost 
certainly  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  walls, 
since  it  presents  the  same  colors  and  texture, 
and  the  granular  surface  of  the  stone  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  sandy  wall  plaster, 
though  less  fine.  The  painting  is  neat  and  sure 
and  the  designs  are  carefully  laid  out  and  sym- 
metrical. .Most  painted  areas,  other  than  black 
ones,  are  outlined  with  black  lines  about  4  to 
6  mm.  in  width.  These  outlines  are  amazingly 
accurate  in  their  draftsmanship,  although  their 
edges  are  not  always  perfectly  even,  showing 
a  lesser  degree  of  freedom  than  that  displayed 


Stephen,  1936,  p.  426;  pi.  22. 
'  All    the    slabs   found    at    Kawaika-a    that   were 


by  lines  in  the  kiva  murals.  Probably  the 
rough  stone  was  a  more  difficult  surface  on 
which  to  paint,  and  required  shorter  and  more 
meticulous  brush  strokes. 

The  terrace  or  the  rectangular  fret  or  in- 
volute form  the  basis  for  most  of  the  designs 
and  are  so  generalized  and  so  much  like  the 
patterns  appearing  on  local  contemporary  pot- 
tery as  well  as  on  some  of  the  wall  paintings 
as  to  require  no  further  comment.  Two  nearly 
complete  specimens  bear  semi-circular  designs, 
one  a  four-banded  rainbow  surmounting  a 
double  terrace  (fig.  22,  d),  and  the  other  a 
problematical  device  rising  from  the  baseline 
and  surrounded  with  a  fringe  of  short  black 
lines  having  small  dots  between  their  outer 
tips.  At  the  upper  left  and  upper  right  of  the 
latter  are  groups  of  three  black  and  white 
feathers  (fig.  22,  c).  This  entire  design  is  en- 
closed within  a  large  double  terrace,  and  below 
the  latter  are  two  dragonflies  and  three  arrow- 
points  (or  bird  tracks?)  with  double  shafts 
like  those  in  the  border  of  the  mural  in  Test 
14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  63,  c). 
Three  other  fragments  have  portions  of  curved 
designs,  but  they  are  too  small  for  analysis 
(fig.  23,  b,  e,f). 

One  slab  has  a  design  constructed  almost 
entirely  on  diagonal  lines.  A  row  of  isosceles 
triangles  embellished  with  rectangular  key  fig- 
ures runs  across  the  base,  strongly  suggestive 
of  some  of  the  kilt  borders  in  the  murals, 
which  will  be  discussed  later.705  On  the  upper 
portion  is  an  H-shaped  device  the  identity  of 
which  is  unknown  (fig.  23,  f). 

The  most  striking  specimen  of  all  bears  a 
boldly  drawn  bird  shown  in  ventral  view,  with 
outspread  black  wings,  tail  of  three  conven- 
tional eagle-tail  feathers,  huge  talons,  and  an 
eagle-like  beak  (fig.  22,  e).  It  is  contained  in 
a  double  terrace,  and  suggests  the  creature 
painted  on  the  wall  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  14  (fig.  77,  a),  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
the  one  in  the  same  room  on  Left  Wall  Design 
5  (fig.  71,  a). 

In  size  and  general  character,  these  stone 
slabs  resemble  their  modern  Hopi  Flute  and 
Antelope  counterparts,  although  in  detail  they 
are  really  quite  different.  None  of  them  carries 

wholly  or  partially  restorable  are  illustrated  in  figures 
22  and  23. 

703  See  pp.  276-79. 
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a  semi-circular  rain  cloud,  which  is  general  on 
the  modern  slabs;  none  of  them  has  a  butterfly 
or  a  tadpole;  and,  conversely,  the  dragonflies, 
eagle,  and  rainbow  are  not  duplicated  on  any 
reported  modern  example.  Despite  this  almost 
mutually  exclusive  character  of  detail,  how- 
ever, it  seems  a  logical  hypothesis  to  equate  the 
probable  use  of  the  ancient  slabs  with  the 
known  use  of  the  modern  ones,  and  to  assume 
their  appearance  in  kiva  ceremonies  or  on  kiva 
roofs,  though  with  what  particular  ceremony 
it  would  be  idle  to  speculate. 

PREHISTORIC  EXAMPLES  FROM 
OTHER  SITES 

In  order  further  to  fix  the  place  of  these 
objects  in  the  general  ceremonial  complex  of 
the  Pueblo  area,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  exam- 


ine the  other  known  occurrences  of  similar 
examples.  To  begin  with,  I  have  not  found  a 
report  of  them  from  any  village  outside  the 
Hopi  towns  in  historic  times  from  the  earliest 
Spanish  accounts  until  the  most  recent.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  their  use  is  not  in  fact  of 
such  limited  extent,  but  is  probably  more 
widely  diffused  than  has  been  indicated  and 
has  merely  escaped  notice  in  the  eastern  vil- 
lages where  very  few  actual  ceremonies  have 
been  witnessed  and  fully  documented  by  eth- 
nographers. This  hypothesis  is  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  of  similar  slabs  in  numerous 
prehistoric  pueblos,  all  of  them,  however,  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Pueblo  area. 

Awatovi.  When  Dr.  Fewkes  visited  Awa- 
tovi  in  1895,  he  excavated  several  kivas  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  village,  in  the  floor  of  one 


YELLOW     CZ3 


GREEN        CZ3 


WHITE  (ZD 

UNPAINTED       EZ] 


Fig.  23.  Designs  Painted  on  Stone  Slabs  Found  in  Graves  at  Kawaika-a.  They  were  probably  originally  used 
as  ceremonial  paraphernalia  on  altars.  (Cat.  Nos.:  a,  39-97-10/27776;  b,  39-97-10/27780;  c,  39-97-10/27777; 
d,  I9~91~10/2m^\  e<  39-97-IO/2778o;  /,  39-97-10/27775).   Others  arc  reproduced  in  figure  22  (see  pages  262-70). 
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of  which  he  found  a  slab-lined  cist  or  shrine. 
"As  the  workmen  approached  the  floor  they 
encountered  a  stone  slab,  horizontally  placed 
in  the  pavement  of  the  room.  The  slab  was 
removed,  and  below  it  was  another  flat  stone 
which  was  perforated  bv  a  rectangular  hole 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm. This  second  slab  was  found  to  cover  a 
stone  box,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of 
stone  slabs  about  2 1/2  feet  square.  On  the  inner 
faces  of  the  upright  slabs  rain-cloud  symbols 
were  painted.  These  symbols  were  of  terrace 
form,  in  different  colors  outlined  with  black 
lines.  One  of  the  stones  bore  a  yellow  figure, 
another  a  red,  and  a  third  white.  The  color 
of  the  fourth  was  not  determinable,  but  evi- 
dently, from  its  position  relatively  to  the 
others,  was  once  green.  .  .  .  The  colors  are 
still  fairly  bright  and  may  be  seen  in  the  restor- 
ation of  this  shrine  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum." 706 

The  descriptions  given  here  by  Fewkes  indi- 
cate the  very  close  similarity  of  the  slabs  in  the 
Awatovi  shrine  and  those  found  in  the  graves 
at  Kawaika-a.  It  is  notable  that  Fewkes'  slabs 
also  had  terraced  rain  clouds,  and  not  semi- 
circular ones  like  those  on  the  modern  Walpi 
Flute  slabs  described  by  Stephen.707  In  a  later 
publication  Fewkes  describes  and  illustrates  five 
similar  stone  slabs  that  were  said  to  have  been 
found  by  Thomas  V.  Keam,  the  well-known 
trader  whose  name  is  immortalized  in  Keam's 
Canyon,  at  a  ruin  "near  Awatobi."  70S  The  il- 
lustrations of  these  slabs  show  them  to  be 
almost  identical  with  those  found  in  the  graves 
at  Kawaika-a,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  un- 
named ruin  from  which  they  came  actually  was 
Kawaika-a.  Fewkes  explains  them,  in  the  same 
passage,  as  being  "the  boundary  walls  of  the 
shrine  of  a  basket  dance  called  the  Owa- 
kiilti.  .  ."  Whether  this  is  a  reliable  identifica- 
tion I  do  not  know,  but  Fewkes  points  out  that 
slab-lined  cists  or  shrines  exist  in  the  plazas  of 
most  modern  Hopi  villages,  although  he  did 
not  see  the  interiors  of  any  of  them,  since  they 

7r,"Fewkes,  1898c,  pp.  612-13.  Hough,  1915,  p.  177, 
briefly  describes  the  same  reconstructed  shrine. 

7C"  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  784,  791;  pi.  21;  figs.  429,  433. 
'"Fewkes,  1910b,  p.  586;  pi.  61,  a-e. 
™  Fewkes,  1898c  p.  613. 
""Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  732. 


were  always  closed  with  a  cover  slab.709  It  is 
well  known  that  such  structures  do  exist  in 
modern  Pueblo  villages,  both  in  the  plazas  as 
well  as  in  the  kivas,  and  also  are  a  feature  of 
prehistoric  kivas  in  many  parts  of  the  South- 
west. Numerous  examples  were  found  by  the 
Peabody  Museum  Expedition  in  Awatovi  and 
Kawaika-a  kivas,  but  in  none  were  painted  slabs 
encountered.  Fewkes'  discovery  at  Awatovi  is 
the  only  documented  instance  of  such  a 
phenomenon  in  the  Jeddito  area  or  the  Hopi 


villages. 


Sikyatki.  At  Sikyatki,  in  1896,  Dr.  Fewkes 
again  found  similar  slabs  with  terraced  rain 
clouds  apparently  set  on  edge  in  graves.  "These 
slabs  may  be  termed  headstones,  .  .  .  when 
they  have  any  marking  on  their  faces,  it  is  not 
a  totem  of  the  dead,  but  a  symbol  of  the  rain- 
clouds,  which  is  connected  with  ancestor  wor- 
ship. 

"One  of  the  best  .  .  .  has  its  edge  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  terraced  outline,  and 
on  one  face  a  similar  terrace  is  drawn  in  black 
pigment.  These  figures  are  symbols  of  rain- 
clouds  .  .  . 

".  .  .  One  of  these  slabs  is  perforated  by  a 
small  hole,  an  important  fact,  but  one  for  which 
I  have  only  a  fanciful  explanation,  namely,  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  breath  body."  71° 

Chevlon  and  Homolovi.  From  a  grave  at 
the  ruin  of  Chevlon,  on  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  comes  another  stone  slab,  on  which  was 
painted  a  row  of  three  black  triangles,  each 
containing  an  open  square  and  surmounted  by 
a  simplified  bird,  perhaps  a  parrot.711  This  slab 
is  unique  in  having  been  painted  on  both  sides, 
though  the  design  on  the  reverse  was  almost 
completely  obliterated,  showing  only  a  dragon- 
fly.712 Other  slabs,  both  upright  and  horizontal, 
but  not  painted,  were  found  in  graves  at 
Chevlon  and  Homolovi.713 

Four  Mile,  Pinedale,  and  Showlow.  At 
Four  Mile  ruin  several  similar  stone  slabs  were 
found  in  graves,  painted  with  terraced  rain 
clouds,714  although  at  Showlow  four  specimens 


711  Fewkes,  i898d,  p.  528;  pi.  34:  "The  best  folklorists 
among  the  people  of  Walpi  declared  they  did  not 
understand  its  meaning."  Fewkes,  1904,  pp.  104-06, 
162;  pi.  46.  Boas,  1927,  fig.  1 18. 

713  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  105. 

713  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  106. 

7"  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  162. 
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were  painted  with  "animal  figures."  715  A  stone 
slab  from  Pinedale  differed  in  having  a  large 
circular  hole  25  cm.  in  diameter  cut  from  its 
center,  and  was  decorated  in  black,  yellow,  and 
white  with  straight  and  zigzag;  bars  and  a  row 
of  isosceles  triangles  across  one  end.  This 
specimen  was  found  in  a  rubbish  mound  and  its 
purpose  was  therefore  obscure,  but  it  may  have 
been  at  one  time  part  of  an  altar.716 

Point  of  Pines.  At  least  four  elaborately 
painted  stone  slabs  have  been  found  in  late 
Pueblo  ruins  near  Point  of  Pines,  Arizona.  Two 
were  discovered  on  the  floor  of  what  was  ap- 
parently a  storage  room  in  a  single-phase  ruin 
of  late  fourteenth-century  date,  designated 
Arizona  W:  10:47.  The  more  resplendent, 
which  utilizes  six  colors,  was  roughly  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  in  shape,  2,4  cm.  high,  decorated 
with  a  circular  anthropomorphic  face  display- 
ing eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  on  a  two-color  back- 
ground. The  face  is  surmounted  by  a  red 
device  suggestive  of  a  dragonfly  and  by  a  hori- 
zontal row  of  six  black  triangles.  It  is  flanked 
by  well-executed  animal  figures  in  green,  in- 
cluding a  frog  and  a  bird.717  The  other  is  of  a 
more  elongate  triangular  form,  49  cm.  in 
height,  perforated  by  two  small  holes  near  the 
apex.  It  bears  a  circular  "sun  symbol"  hori- 
zontally divided  into  halves  of  different  colors, 
with  semicircular  eyes  in  the  upper  half,  and 
thirty-two  radial  red  rays  surrounding  the 
whole.  Four  horizontal  lines  of  different  col- 
ors extend  across  below  the  sun  and  an  arched 
line  of  two  colors  above  it.  Six  painted  colors 
and  the  natural  color  of  the  stone  are  used.718 
Parts  of  a  third  painted  slab  had  been  used  as 

775  Spier,  1 91 8,  p.  217;  others,  whose  decoration  is 
not  described,  are  reported  bv  Haurv  and  Hargrave, 
1931,  p.  59. 

716  Haurv  and  Hargrave,  1931,  pp.  56-59,  fig.  14.  Dr. 
Haury  points  out  the  similarity  in  shape  between  this 
slab  and  the  wooden  board  with  circular  opening  at 
Zuni  that  is  used  in  the  ceremonial  celebration  of  the 
return  of  the  Plumed  Serpent.  This  board  is  carried 
bv  two  men  and  has  a  circular  central  hole  through 
which  a  serpent  puppet  is  extended.  The  upper  part 
of  the  board  is  in  terrace  form.  Stevenson,  1904,  pp. 
94-95,  101;  pi.  14.  Attention  mav  also  be  called  to  the 
screen  used  in  a  similar  wav  by  the  Hopi  in  the  corre- 
lative ceremonv  of  Paluliikonti  or  "Horned  ^Yater 
Serpent  dance:"  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  299,  305,  306,  fig. 
210;  pi.  10.  Fewkes  and  Stephen,  1893,  p.  276;  pi.  1. 
Fewkes,  1902b,  p.  29. 

Similar  slabs  with  large  circular  holes,  but  appar- 
ently unpainted,  were  found  at  Kinnikinnick,  about  30 


flagstones  in  the  floor  of  a  kiva  in  the  same 
ruin.719 

At  Arizona  W:  10:51,  also  near  Point  of 
Pines,  there  occurred  a  rectangular  stone  slab 
about  29  by  25  cm.  It  had  a  broad  black  border 
and  a  conventionalized  human  face  horizontally 
subdivided  into  two  halves,  of  turquoise  green 
and  red,  respectively.  On  the  upper  or  green 
half  were  a  red  nose,  a  black  mouth  with  white 
snaggle  teeth,  and  "button-hook"  eyes  tied  by 
horizontal  lines  to  the  vertical  bordering 
frames.720 

Southern  Utah.  At  Floating  House  ruin  in 
southern  Utah,  Douglas  Byers  excavated  a  frag- 
ment of  a  thin  sandstone  slab,  one  face  of  which 
had  been  painted  in  a  rather  complex  angular 
design  in  heavy  black  lines,  with  some  of  the 
enclosed  areas  colored  red.  The  surviving  frag- 
ment measures  14  by  8  cm.  and  is  1 2  mm.  thick. 
It  could  have  been  a  portion  of  a  painted  cere- 
monial slab  or  tile  similar  to  others  herein 
discussed.7-1 

Two  fragments  of  a  similar  sandstone  slab 
were  found  at  a  Pueblo  ruin  in  Barrier  Canyon, 
Utah,  showing  two  parallel  bands  in  red,  about 
1  cm.  wide,  one  of  them  bordered  by  narrow 
black  lines  about  1  mm.  wide.  The  surviving 
specimen  is  about  8  by  11  cm.,  and  is  1 5  mm. 
thick.722 

Winona.  In  a  report  on  excavations  at  Win- 
ona, iust  east  of  Flagstaff,  McGregor  refers 
briefly  to  "design  elements  painted  on  a  stone 
slab."'723 

Kinishba.  Farther  south,  in  what  is  now  the 
Apache  country,  an  out-door  altar  or  shrine 
and  several  painted  stone  tablets  were  found  at 

miles  southeast  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  for  which  a  use 
as  "door  frames"  was  suggested.   Connor,  1943,  p.  738. 
7,7  DiPeso,  1950,  p.  57;  figs.  26,  b\  27,  /. 

718  DiPeso,  1950,  pp.  58-59;  figs.  26,  c;  27,  2. 

719  DiPeso,  1950,  p.  63. 

7:0  DiPeso,  1950,  pp.  60-61;  figs.  26,  b\  27,  5.  YVen- 
dorf,  1950,  p.  75,  fig.  35. 

,nNo  illustration  or  description  of  this  object  has 
been  published,  but  it  is  at  the  Peabodv  Museum.  Cat. 
No.  33-62-10/2420. 

7-  This  specimen  was  collected  bv  Henry  B.  Rob- 
erts and  is  in  the  Peabodv  Museum,  Cat.  No.  33-3- 
10/411,  412. 

7=3  McGregor,  1941,  p.  280.  In  a  personal  communi- 
cation Dr.  Harold  S.  Colton  writes  that  the  specimen 
referred  to  was  a  "thin  fragment  of  a  sandstone  slab 
about  5.7  bv  10. 1  cm.  which  had  been  painted"  but  on 
which  no  decipherable  design  remained. 
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Kinishba  by  Dr.  Bvron  S.  Cummings  who 
writes:  "The  tablets  were  placed  on  this  altar 
probably.  .  .  .  The  figure  painted  on  the  large 
stone  tablet  from  room  198  with  its  sun-shaped 
mask,  clouds  in  its  headdress,  lightning  wands 
in  its  hands,  and  stalks  of  growing  corn  on 
either  side  is  strikingly  like  the  figures  on  the 
Hopi  plaques  and  wands  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  .  .  . 

"Other  tablets  of  stone  were  face  masks 
painted  in  similar  fashion  in  red,  yellow,  black, 
and  green,  or  geometric  designs  including  sym- 
bols of  clouds,  rain,  corn,  and  the  sun.  One 
small  tablet  measuring  6"  by  8"  showed  a  stalk 
of  many  sunflowers  painted  naturally  in  yellow 
with  black  centers.  .  .  ."  724 

Petrified  Forest.  Toward  the  east,  at  a 
Pueblo  III  ruin  in  Canyon  Butte  Wash,  in  the 
Petrified  Forest,  "an  interesting  tablet  of  sand- 
stone, haying  a  rain-cloud  design  in  black 
drawn  across  its  face,  was  excavated  from  the 
cemetery."  725 

Mimbres  Area.  Several  sites  in  southwestern 
New  .Mexico,  all  of  Mimbres  affiliations,  have 
yielded  painted  or  otherwise  decorated  stone 
slabs.  At  the  Swarts  ruin,  a  classic  Mimbres 
site,  a  small  slab  of  sandstone,  with  a  complex- 
running  fret-like  design  in  black,  was  found. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  longer,  for  its 
two  ends  have  been  broken,  but  it  retains  its 
original  width.  The  object  in  its  present  state 
measures  18  by  5  cm.  and  is  7  mm.  thick.726 

In  a  cave  on  Doolittle  Ranch,  near  by,  an- 

rel  Cummings.  1940,  p.  107;  pi.  34. 

;~"  Hough,  1903,  p.  31 1 ;  pi.  42,  2.  It  was  30  by  17  cm. 
and  the  "rain  clouds"  were  a  row  of  isosceles  triangles. 

""  Cosgrove,  1932,  pp.  53-54;  fig.  6. 

~~  Cosgrove,  1947,  p.  153;  fig.  136,  e. 

7=8  Cosgrove,  1947,  p.  153;  fig.  136,  f. 

"'This  object  was  found  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Cosgrove,  and  has  not  been  illustrated  or  described.  It 
measures  33  bv  20  by  6  cm.  in  its  present  condition.  It 
is  in  the  Peabodv  Museum,  Cat.  No.  29-20-10/97641. 

:"Xesbitt,  1937,  pp.  264-66;  pi.  19;  1938,  pp.  104-05; 
pi.  16,  b.  The  author  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  a 
"door-closing  slab,"  by  reason  of  its  position  in  situ. 
The  feature  of  bas-relief  in  stone  is  rare  in  Pueblo  art, 
but  at  least  three  other  examples  may  be  cited.  One  is 
a  flat  stone  slab,  53.3  cm.  high  by  about  8.8  cm.  wide, 
found  in  a  shrine  erected  in  a  room  at  Pueblo  Largo  in 
the  Galisteo  Basin,  New  Mexico,  on  the  obverse  of 
which  a  human  face  appeared  in  bas-relief.  "This 
facial  portion  of  the  specimen  is  covered  by  a  coat  of 
dark  red  paint  and  the  body  portion  bears  evidence  of 


other  thin  sandstone  fragment  was  found, 
showing  an  original  coating  of  white,  with  two 
broad  parallel  bands  of  red  and  black  respec- 
tively across  it.7-7 

At  Cave  1,  near  El  Paso,  a  similar  small  frag- 
ment was  discovered,  on  which  had  been 
painted  an  animal,  perhaps  a  deer,  in  black.728 

At  Hill  Top  ruin,  on  Duck  Creek,  Grant 
County,  New  A4exico,  there  was  a  fragment  of 
what  had  originally  been  a  very  large  sandstone 
slab,  on  which  appeared  a  simple  design  of 
radially  arranged  incised  lines.729 

At  still  another  Mimbres  site,  the  Stark- 
weather ruin,  of  about  a.d.  1100  near  Reserve, 
New  Mexico,  there  were  found  numerous  rec- 
tangular stone  slabs  up  to  a  maximum  size  of 
about  30  by  60  cm.  None  was  painted,  but  one 
displayed  a  crudely  drawn  figure  of  a  human 
male,  executed  not  in  paint  but  in  bas-relief, 
and  with  phallic  characteristics.7"0 

Pueblo  Bonito.  At  Pueblo  Bonito  a  wooden 
slab,  16.5  by  17.5  by  1.7  cm.  in  size,  with 
rounded  corners,  was  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  It  was  intricately  painted  on  both  sides 
in  an  elaborate  all-over  diaper  design  of  a  gen- 
eral Puebloan  character,  executed  in  red,  or- 
ange, green,  purple,  and  black.731 

Canyon  del  Muerto.  In  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  New  York  are  nine 
sandstone  slabs,  broken  but  restorable,  that  are 
startlingly  like  those  found  in  the  Kawaika-a 
graves  as  well  as  the  others  found  by  Keam  and 
referred  to  above.  Their  lengths  vary  between 


having  been  coated  with  green.  Mixed  with  these 
colors  was  some  substance,  perhaps  powdered  mica." 
Nelson,  191 4,  p.  90;  fig.  12. 

Another  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit,  Michigan.  This  is  made 
of  volcanic  tuff  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
kiva  at  an  unidentified  ruin  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau.  It 
is  carved  in  a  manner  much  like  the  one  just  described, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  shape  and  proportions, 
though  it  is  a  good  deal  larger,  being  1.7  m.  in  height. 
(Data  and  photograph  furnished  in  a  personal  com- 
munication by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Robinson,  Curator.) 

At  Otowi,  also  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  a  small 
slab-like  figurine  of  clay  in  very  much  the  same  form, 
with  face  executed  in  bas-relief,  was  found  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson.  Wilson,  1916,  pp.  548-51,  pi.  26. 

v:"  Pepper,  1920,  pp.  158-59;  pis.  8,  65.  This  is  a 
very  handsome  example  of  prehistoric  Pueblo  art.  It 
suggests  the  pattern  in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  3 
at  Awatovi  (fig.  45,  a). 
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45  and  75  cm.  and  their  widths  between  33  and 
50  cm.  Thickness  is  variable  from  about  1.5  to 
3  cm.  The  designs  on  these  slabs  are  all  of  the 
rectangular  terrace  and  rainbow  variety,  with 
only  one  instance  of  an  addition  in  the  form  of 
a  crude  and  unidentifiable  zoomorph  incorpo- 
rated in  the  standard  pattern.  The  colors  are 
red,  green,  orange,  yellow,  and  white,  with  the 
colored  areas  uniformly  outlined  with  black 
lines  about  5  mm.  wide.  The  near  identity  of 
these  slabs  with  our  Kawaika-a  examples  is  so 
close  that  the  absence  of  recorded  data  for 
their  provenience  is  very  unfortunate  indeed.732 

Pecos.  At  Pecos,  two  such  painted  stone 
slabs  were  recovered,  one  of  them  painted  with 
a  bold  geometric  pattern  in  black,  red,  and 
yellow,733  and  the  other  decorated  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
masked  figure  with  a  rainbow  above,  and  wings 
extended  at  either  side.  The  colors  were  green, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  black.734 

Piro  Villages.  There  are  few  other  refer- 
ences from  the  Rio  Grande  to  painted  slabs, 
either  of  stone  or  wood,  other  than  the  tabletas 
that  are  worn  in  most  of  the  villages  today  as 
headdresses  in  various  public  dances.  At  an 
unidentified  village,  however,  apparently  in  the 
country  of  the  Piro,  Luxan  noted  the  existence 
of  kivas  and  added:  "In  front  of  each  one  .  .  . 
is  a  black  stone  four  fingers  in  thickness,  three 
spans  wide,  and  one  estado  above  the  ground, 
and  on  each  one  is  a  badly  painted  figure  of  an 
Indian  with  a  flaming  crown."  735  In  general 
usage  a  "span"  is  equivalent  to  about  9  inches 
and  the  Spanish  "estado"  is  1.85  yards.  If  these 
measures  were  the  ones  intended  by  Luxan  the 
stone  that  he  describes  would  have  been  some- 
thing over  2  feet  by  about  5  feet  (60.9  cm.  by 
1.5  m.),  and  perhaps  2  inches  (5  cm.)  thick  — 
a  pretty  ponderous  object.  An  even  larger 
stone  slab,  however,  was  found  in  a  shrine, 
about  600  feet  southeast  of  Pueblo  Lamo  in  the 

c 

7K  The  records  of  the  American  Museum  indicate 
that  the  slabs  were  purchased  about  1912  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert J.  Spinden  from  Mr.  F-oman  Hubbell  in  Gallup, 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Hubbell  thought  they  might  have 
come  from  a  site  in  the  Canyon  del  Muerto.  The  Mu- 
seum catalogue  numbers  are  29.0/3258  to  29.0/3266. 

733  Kidder,  1932,  p.  96;  fig.  72. 

™  Kidder,  1932,  pp.  97-98;  fig.  73. 

735  Luxan,  in  Hammond  and  Rey,  1929,  p.  78. 


Galisteo  Basin,  New  Mexico,  with  a  full-length 
human  figure  incised  on  its  face.  This  slab 
measured  7.5  feet  hi^h,  2.5  feet  wide,  and  3 
inches  thick  (2.2  m.  high,  73.6  cm.  wide,  and 
7.6  cm.  thick).736 

These  specimens  are  of  interest  to  us  be- 
cause they  are  the  nearest  approach  that  has 
been  elsewhere  reported  to  a  very  large  stone 
that  was  found  standing  upright  against  the 
wall  of  a  kiva  at  Awatovi  (Test  14,  Room  6). 
This  was  a  sandstone  slab,  almost  rectangular 
with  rounded  edges  and  corners,  measuring 
about  1 1 5  by  86  cm.  and  6  cm.  thick.  Although 
this  specimen  showed  no  evidence  of  paint,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  any  original  paint  may  have 
weathered  away.  It  seems  to  be  too  large  for 
use  as  a  doorstop  in  any  doorway  known  in 
prehistoric  Pueblo  architecture,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  found  in  a  kiva  suggests  a  ceremonial 
purpose.  At  a  village  near  Alamogordo  a  stone 
slab  was  found  shaped  like  a  stepped  altar  de- 
sign, painted  with  a  design  in  green,  red,  and 
bfue.73Ua 

From  the  foregoing  summary,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  use  of  painted  stone  slabs  appears  to 
have  been  General  in  Pueblo  III  and  Pueblo  IV 
times,  at  least  in  the  west,  where  it  still  survives 
to  some  extent,  but  that  it  has  never  been  a 
widespread  element  in  the  material  culture  of 
the  east.  What  were  the  precise  purposes  of 
the  prehistoric  slabs  we  can  only  conjecture, 
but  on  analogy  to  modern  Hopi  usage  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  altar 
paraphernalia.737  Why  they  were  buried  with 
particular  individuals  is  not  clear,  although  it 
may  be  that  they  were  thought  of  as  "belong- 
ing;" to  certain  society  leaders  who  had  the 
privilege  of  keeping  them  after  death.  Stephen 
describes  the  setting  up  of  the  Flute  altar  at 
Walpi  and  notes  that  the  stone  slabs  were 
brought  by  a  particular  man  who  was  an  im- 
portant   personage    in    the    Flute    ceremony. 

730  Nelson,  1914,  p.  70;  fig.  10. 

73M  Bradfield,  1929,  p.  5. 

'"  In  a  resume  by  Charles  C.  DiPeso,  dealing  with 
the  occurrence  of  painted  slabs  in  the  Southwest,  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  question  of  their  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  possible  inferences  of  affiliations 
between  prehistoric  sites  containing  them  and  modern 
Hopi  and  Zuni,  as  had  been  suggested  by  both  Cum- 
mings  and  Fewkes.  See  DiPeso,  1950,  pp.  63-64. 
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"These  tiles  are  in  his  keeping.  He  calls  them  routine  of  chanting,  gesturing,  marching,  and 
his."  73S  The  occurrence  of  three  painted  stone  marking  time  that  has  come  to  be  called,  rather 
slabs  at  Point  of  Pines,  Arizona,  in  what  ap-  inappropriately,  "dancing."  The  participants 
peared  to  be  storage  rooms,  might  lend  some  in  these  mass  demonstrations  are  nearly  always 
support  to  this  supposition. 73S>  clothed  and  painted,  and  sometimes  masked,  in 

accordance  with  a  fairly  rigid  set  of  conven- 
TEXT1LE  REPRESENTATIONS  tions,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  a  particular 

ceremony,  others  being  generalized  and  appli- 
ON  DANCE  KILTS  cable  to  many  or  to  all  ceremonies. 


Modern  Kilts 


Certain  elements  of  costume  worn  by  the 
anthropomorphic  figures  in  the  Jeddito  murals 

have  already  been  considered,740  but  a  more  Perhaps  the  most  ubiquitous  and  at  the  same 

intensive  investigation  of  certain  other  items  is  time  most  highly  standardized  garment  is  the 

warranted.  In  almost  all  of  the  more  important  short  skirt  or  kilt  that  is  worn  today  in  all  the 

modern  Pueblo  ceremonials  a  significant  and  villages  by  the  generality  of  male  performers, 

spectacular  feature  of  the  observance  is  that  of  We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  this  gar- 

sroup  movement,  either  esoterically  within  the  ment,  but  at  present  its  form  is  almost  identical 

kiva  or  publicly  in  the  plaza,  in  which  numbers  in  all  villages  throughout  the  Pueblo  world.  It 

of  men  and  women  participate  in  a  formal  is,  in  fact,  a  prime  example  of  industrial  spe- 


Figure  24 

Representative  Decorations  of  Shirts,  Kilts,  and  Animal  Skins  Worn  by  Human  Figures  in  the  Jeddito 

Mural  Paintings  (see  pages  270-83,  291-92);  not  to  scale. 

b,  c,  f,  and  the  upper  part  of  h.  Probably  depictions  of  the  use  of  a  tie-dye  technique;  a  may  possibly  be  the 

same. 

d,  g,  k.  Suggest  the  use  of  weft-wrap  technique. 

h-j,  Mav  represent  either  woven  or  painted  designs;  /,  almost  certainly  depicts  a  painted  pattern. 

e.  Problematical,  and  may  represent  either  a  woven,  painted,  or  embroidered  pattern. 
m.  Appears  to  represent  a  skin  kilt  with  scalloped  edges. 

72,  o.  Probably  represent  small  animal  skins  with  decorative  bindings  on  the  legs  and  tails. 

Provenience 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  5:9,  Right  Wall  Design  2A 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  3A 

d,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  2 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

f,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

g,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  6 
h,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  7 

/,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  1 
7,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
k,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  3 
/,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  1,  Left  Wall  Design  2 
?/!,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9 
n,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  10 
0,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  4 


"*  Stephen,  1936,  p.  784. 

^DiPeso,   1950,  p.  64,  where  it  is  suggested  that  T'°  See  necklaces  (pp.  122-23,  141),  bandoleers  (pp. 

perhaps  the  slabs  were  stored  in  "clan  houses"  during  122,  141),  headdresses   (pp.  124,  141),  and  arm  bands 

the  intervals  between  ceremonies.  (pp.  122,  141). 
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cialization,  since  most  kilts  nowadays  are  manu- 
factured by  the  Hopi  and  acquired  by  the 
people  of  the  other  villages  by  trade.741  In 
other  cases  they  are  locally  made  but  decorated 
on  the  Hopi  model.74-  This  obviously  makes 
for  an  almost  complete  standardization,  but 
how  recent  is  the  Hopi  monopoly  in  this  field 
we  do  not  know. 

According  to  one  authoritative  writer,  there 
is  not  a  single  surviving  example  of  Pueblo 
textile  work  of  any  sort  known  to  have  been 
made  between  1500  and  1879,  though  refer- 
ences in  the  literature  of  that  period  establish 
its  continued  existence  as  an  indigenous  art. 
James  Stevenson  in  1879  collected  at  Zuiii  the 
first  modern  specimens,  which  were  essentially 
like  those  that  have  been  made  since,  both  in 
techniques  and  decoration.743 

Today  weaving  survives  as  a  major  craft 
only  at  Hopi  and  Zuiii,744  but  it  is  not  entirely 
dead  at  some  of  the  eastern  villages,  including 
San  Felipe,  Sia,745  and  perhaps  others. 

Decoration  on  Modern  Kilts.  As  has  been 
said,  however,  the  decoration  of  the  kilts  used 
in  nearly  all  villages  is  almost  identical.  The 
kilt  consists  of  a  rectangle  of  white  cotton, 
made  with  an  ordinary  plain  weave,  and  bear- 
ing wide  embroidered  borders  across  its  two 
shorter  edges,  and  a  narrow  border  along  its 
lower  horizontal  edge,  consisting  of  a  black 
line  surmounted  at  intervals  by  small  black 
squares.  The  broad  end-borders  vary  slightly, 
but  not  significantly,  and  there  is  no  indication 

7"  Parsons,  1959.  p.  36. 
'"  Parsons,  1939.  p.  37,  note  i. 

■'-'  Douglas,  i93Sa,  p.  35;  1938b,  p.  10;  1940a,  p.  167; 
1940b,  p.  175.  The  short  papers  by  Douglas,  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Denver  Art  (Museum  Leaflet 
Series,  although  very  brief,  constitute  the  best  available 
compendium  of  information  on  the  general  subject  of 
Pueblo  textile  art,  especially  in  its  modern  phases. 
They  appear  in  vol.  1,  nos.  4  and  18;  vol.  2,  nos.  59-60, 
89.  90,  91,  92-93,  94-95-  96-97- 

In  his  excellent  treatment  of  the  specialized  field  of 
Pueblo  embroider}-.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Mera,  1943,  p.  1, 
indicates  that  a  small  number  of  specimens  from  the 
pre-i 880  period  are  known.  In  any  case  there  is  almost 
no  documentation  of  the  subject  between  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  late  nineteenth.  Dr.  Mcra's 
monograph  on  embroidery  is  invaluable  and  definitive, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  textiles  herein  I  have  drawn 
freely  from  it  as  well  as  from  Douglas'  articles.  To  the 
authors  of   both   sources   a  specific   acknowledgment 


that  the  variations  are  diagnostic  of  particular 
ceremonies  or  particular  villages.  Since  the  kilt 
is  worn  wrapped  around  the  waist  with  the 
longer  edges  horizontal,  the  end-borders  form 
vertical  columns  at  one  side  of  the  wearer. 

These  borders  are  divided  longitudinally 
into  three  zones,  the  first  and  major  one  being 
a  wide  panel  along  the  edge  of  the  garment. 
Next  to  this  but  separated  from  it  by  a  white 
line  is  a  narrow  stripe,  and  beyond  the  stripe 
a  row  of  isosceles  triangles.  The  main  parts 
of  the  stripe  and  the  row  of  triangles  are  black, 
but  running  laterally  across  all  three  elements 
are  green  or  blue  bars,  usually  arranged  in  two 
pairs  so  that  the  entire  design  area  of  the  border 
is  subdivided  into  two  or  three  sections.  Each 
of  these  sections  in  the  major  panel  is  further 
subdivided  into  two  rectangles,  the  lower  one 
containing  a  series  of  alternate  red  and  white 
vertical  stripes,  usually  nine  in  number,  the 
upper  containing  a  terraced  figure,  usually  red, 
with  or  without  a  triangle  or  small  terrace 
within  it.74"  The  variations  on  this  basic  pat- 
tern are  numerous  but  minor,  and  the  essential 
features  of  three  zones,  transverse  green  or  blue 
bands  cutting  across  all  zones,  and  the  terrace 
and  rain  designs  are  constant  in  most  exam- 
ples.747 

A  noticeable  variant  occurs,  however,  in  a 
small  number  of  kilts  that  have  been  found  in 
use  at  Acoma.  In  two  of  these  the  three-zone 
arrangement  has  been  simplified  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  longitudinal  stripe,  and  the  two 

is  due. 

'"  Douglas,  1939c,  p.  162. 

715  Douglas,  1939c,  pp.  161,  162,  163. 

7,0  Roediger,  1941,  p.  116.  This  typical  Hopi  style  is 
illustrated  in  numerous  instances  in  the  literature,  but 
a  few  selected  examples  will  suffice:  Jeangon  and  Doug- 
las, 193 1,  fig.  on  p.  1.  Douglas,  1940a,  fig.  A  on  p.  165. 
Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  5.  Mera,  1943,  pi.  n,  example  at 
extreme  right.  Mera,  1949,  ills,  on  pp.  20  and  21. 
Roediger,  1941,  pi.  37.  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pis. 
12,  14,  16. 

'"Fewkes,  Stephen,  and  Owens,  1894,  ill.  opp.  p.  88. 
Stirling,  1942,  pi.  12,  2.  Douglas,  1939a,  fig.  F  on  p.  153 
(Acoma);  1939b,  fig.  B  on  p.  157  (Tewa);  1939c,  fig.  B 
on  p.  161  (San  Felipe);  1940a,  figs.  A,  B,  and  C  on  p. 
165  (provenience  not  stated);  1940c,  fig.  D  on  p.  181 
(Zuiii).  Stevenson,  1894,  pi.  34,  a,  b,  c,  d  (Sia).  Mera, 
1943,  pi.  11,  large  drawing  second  from  right,  three 
small  drawings.  Numerous  examples  may  be  seen  in 
the  illustrations  in  Fewkes,  1903  (Hopi). 
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pairs  of  transverse  green  or  blue  bars  have 
coalesced  to  form  single  and  much  wider  bars. 
Moreover,  the  main  panel,  instead  of  beinir  sub- 
divided into  rectangles  each  forming  a  discrete 
decorative  area,  contains  a  continuous  design 
formed  of  a  diagonal  meander  embellished  with 
terraces,  hooked  triangles,  and  open  squares. 
This  meander  pattern  runs  without  interruption 
across  the  green  or  blue  transverse  bands.748 

Similarity  to  Mantas.  Leaving  the  subject 
of  kilts  for  the  moment,  we  may  consider  the 
embroidered  white  cotton  mama  or  robe  worn 
by  women,  or  by  men  who  impersonate  women 
in  ceremonial  dances.  This  garment  is  larger 
than  the  kilt  and  is  normally  thrown  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  wearer,  though  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  worn  around  the  body  and  legs  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  kilt.  The  usual 
scheme  of  decoration  of  mantas  involves  a  very 
broad  embroidered  border  along  the  lower 
horizontal  edge  and  a  narrower  one  along  the 
upper  edge,  the  vertical  edges  being  undeco- 
rated.  Both  borders  are  like  the  kilt  borders  in 
being  built  up  of  three  longitudinal  zones  with 
dark  blue  or  black  ground  color,  crossed  by 
bars  of  lighter  color,  yellow,  red,  blue,  or 
green,  either  in  pairs  or  singly.  The  narrower 
upper  borders  are  much  like  those  on  the  un- 
usual kilts  already  described  from  Acoma,  in 
having  some  form  of  continuous  fret  or  me- 
ander design  running  full  length  within  the 
major  zone  of  the  border.  The  broad  lower 
borders  also  usually  contain  a  continuous  fret 
pattern,  or  a  repetitive  arrangement  of  smaller 
geometric  elements.  From  the  upper  edge  of 
the  broad  borders  frequently  arise  rows  of 
triangles  with  apices  downward,  terraced  fig- 
ures, or  any  of  a  variety  of  other  elements.  In 
fact,   these   borders  sometimes   become   enor- 

"l*  Douglas,  1939a,  fig.  F  on  p.  153.  Mora,  1943,  pi. 
11,  the  two  longer  left-hand  drawings,  one  of  them 
being  of  the  same  specimen  illustrated  bv  Douglas. 
Another  drawing  of  a  slightly  different  pattern  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Douglas,  who  has 
informed  me  that  the  original  kilts  are  of  nineteenth- 
century  date  and  are  owned  by  Dolores  and  Lola 
Garcia  of  Acomita.  They  are  reproduced  herein  in 
figure  25,  n,  p. 

'"Numerous  examples  are  shown  in:  Mera,  1943, 
pis.  5-9.  Mera,  1949,  ills,  on  pp.  14-19.  Douglas,  1940a, 
ill.  on  p.  170.    Voth,  1903b,  pi.  10   (Oraibi).    Stirling, 


mously  complex  and  elaborate  in  internal  fea- 
tures, while  retaining  the  standard  characteris- 
tic layout.749 

Embroidered  breech-clouts  are  also  worn  in 
some  villages,  their  designs  conforming  in  a 
general  way  to  those  of  the  broader  lower 
borders  of  mamas.1™ 

This  summary  discussion  of  Pueblo  decora- 
tion of  kilts,  mantas,  and  breech-clouts  makes 
no  pretense  of  being  more  than  an  outline,  since 
the  field  has  been  adequately  covered  else- 
where. It  is  intended  merely  to  call  attention 
to  certain  features  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  decorative  patterns  applied  to  kilts  worn  by 
anthropomorphic  figures  in  the  Jeddito  murals. 
An  examination  of  the  latter  designs  will  reveal 
several  notable  features  for  comparative  analy- 
sis in  relation  to  the  decorative  scheme  of 
modern  examples. 

Representations  of  Modern  Kilts 
with  Horizontal  Borders 

The  first  feature  that  distinguishes  the  Jed- 
dito kilts  is  their  common  characteristic  of 
horizontal  rather  than  vertical  decorative  bor- 
ders. It  has  been  said  that  "on  all  known  kilts 
of  historic  age"  the  embroidered  borders  are 
vertical.751  At  what  date,  then,  did  so  radical  a 
change  in  style  take  place?  Since  there  are  no 
surviving  examples  of  actual  kilts  from  early 
dates  we  must  have  recourse  to  pictures  and  in 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  that  while  the 
twenty-three  kilts  appearing  in  the  Kuaua  mu- 
rals do  not  have  decoration  along  their  lower 
borders,  neither  do  they  have  vertical  decora- 
tion. Chronologically,  the  next  evidence  avail- 
able is  provided  by  a  drawing  made  at  Jemez  in 
1849  bv  R.  H.  Kern,  which  shows  three  dancers 
wearing   kilts   with   decorations   around   their 

1942,  pi.  12,  2.  This  example  is  from  Acoma;  it  bears 
a  terrace  and  rainbow  decoration  almost  exactly  like 
that  on  the  wall  painting  at  Jemez  illustrated  by  Simp- 
son, 1850,  pi.  9;  and  Parsons,  1925,  pi.  4,  e.  Other  ex- 
amples are  shown  in:  Douglas,  1939a,  figs.  A,  B  on 
p.  153  (Acoma);  1940b,  figs.  A,  D  on  p.  173.  Steven- 
son, 1883,  fig.  582  (Walpi).  Sloan  and  La  Farge,  1931, 
pi.  11   (Hopi).  James,  1914,  figs.  5,  34  (Hopi). 

"'"Examples  from  Acoma  and  Jemez  are  shown  in 
Mera,  1943,  pi.  10.  See  also  Raynolds,  1940,  ills,  on 
p.  98. 

"sl  Mera,  1943,  p.  42. 
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lower  margins.752  Another  drawing  by  the 
same  artist  at  Zuni  shows  the  same  feature 
there.7"'3  Again,  in  1873,  two  Zuni  dancers  have 
been  pictured  wearing  kilts  with  horizontal 
lower  borders,  one  of  which  has  a  vertical  bor- 
der as  well.  The  pattern  of  this  latter  example 
is  formed  of  a  row  of  lozenges  alternating  with 
V-shaped  solid  elements,  while  that  of  the  other 
is  a  zigzag  of  yellow,  bordered  with  green  on  a 
background  of  narrow  horizontal  stripes  of 
red,  white,  and  yellow.754  Allowing  for  differ- 
ences in  color,  this  latter  looks  suspiciously  like 
a  contemporary  type  of  Navaho  blanket  and 
may  actually  have  been  one.755  Among  the 
many  native  drawings  of  Hopi  kachinas  made 
for  Dr.  Fewkes  about  1900,  two  are  shown 
with  horizontally  bordered  kilts,756  and  in  a 
photograph  taken  at  Hano  on  First  Mesa  in 


191 6  the  dancers  appear  to  be  wearing  kilts 
with  bold  fret  designs  running  horizontally, 
again  resembling  Navaho  blankets.757  Finally, 
the  reproduction  of  a  Koshare  figure  painted 
on  the  wall  of  an  Acoma  kiva  about  1930  de- 
picts a  kilt  with  a  horizontal  border  containing 
a  series  of  parallel  stepped  lines,75S  suggesting 
those  on  the  mural  bowls  in  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Design  8  at  Kawaika-a  (figs.  20,  h; 
60,  a,  b). 

The  collection  of  native  drawings  of  Zuni 
kachinas  gathered  by  Dr.  Ruth  Bunzel  about 
1930  includes  several  that  are  shown  wearing 
kilts  with  horizontal  borders  very  much  like 
those  just  mentioned  from  Fewkes'  Hopi  col- 
lection, with  jnanta-Wke  inverted  triangles  along 
the  upper  edge.758  This  garment  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  Salimopiya  and  some  other  im- 


FlGURE  25 

Lower  Border  Decorations  on  Kilts  Worn  by  Human  Figures  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintins,  with  com- 
parative modern  examples.  Although  there  is  no  certain  means  of  determining  the  decorative  techniques 
actuallv  applied  to  contemporarv  Jeddito  kilts,  the  designs  stronglv  suggest  embroidery  (see  pages  270-76, 
289-91).   Compare  with  designs  on  Jeddito  pottery  bowls,  as  illustrated  in  figure  19. 

Provenience 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  1 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

e,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Front  Wall  Design  1 

f,  Awatovi,  Room  529.  Right  Wall  Design  1 

g,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  10 
h,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

/,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  5 

j,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

k,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

/,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

m,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

n,  A  modern  example  from  Acoma 

0,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  3 

p,  A  modern  example  from  Acoma 


va  Simpson,  1850,  pi.  6.  Kern  may  not  have  given 
meticulous  attention  to  detail,  but  he  was  an  actual 
eye-witness,  p.  64. 

™Sitgreaves,  1853,  pis.  1,  2. 

™  Klett,  1879,  frontispiece. 

7K  See  Mera,  1947,  pis.  11,  13,  14,  52,  60.  James,  1914, 
figs.  9,  15,  24,  38.   Amsden,  1934,  pis.  59;  67,  a;  101,  a. 

7=6 Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  2  (Cipikne);  pi.  5  (Sio  Avatc 
Hoya).  The  designs  are  not  drawn  in  full  detail,  but 
they  are  both  wide  black  bands  crossed  by  pairs  of 


colored  bars  (yellow  and  white,  respectively)  and 
finished  along  the  upper  edge  with  inverted  isosceles 
triangles  in  the  manner  usual  on  cotton  mamas. 

"'"'  Lowie,  1917,  ill.  on  p.  572.  Thev  are  referred  to 
only  as  "woven  kilts  decorated  with  native  designs" 
(p. 571). 

763  White,  1932b,  pi.  11,  b. 

,M  Bunzel,  1932,  pis.  28,  c;  29,  a;  29,  c;  30,  a,  b,  c;  31, 
a,  b,  c;  38,  b;  46,  a,  b;  54,  d;  55,  a;  58,  a,  c;  59,  c;  61.  See 
also  Roediger,  1941,  pis.  5,  6. 
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personations  as  "a  special  kind  of  kilt.  ...  It  is 
embroidered  like  the  ceremonial  blanket  with 
butterflies  and  flowers.760 

A  kilt  has  been  illustrated  from  San  Juan 
showing  a  simple  horizontal  border  of  a  green 
stripe  surmounted  by  a  row  of  red  triangles, 
with  their  apices  downward.761 

This  pictorial  evidence,  though  indirect  only, 
casts  a  considerable  measure  of  doubt  on  the 
generally  accepted  thesis  that  horizontal  kilt 
borders  disappeared  before  modern  times,  and 
Bunzel's  categorical  statement  seems  conclu- 
sive. It  remains  true,  however,  that  no  actual 
specimen  has  come  to  light  in  any  published 
collection  and  it  is  possible,  though  hardly 
likely,  I  think,  that  some  of  the  early  drawings 
are  in  error  or  else  that  in  the  other  instances 
the  dancers  were  wearing  blankets.  We  cannot 
be  sure  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge,  but 
I  believe  that  we  are  warranted  in  supposing 
that  horizontally  bordered  kilts  have  been  con- 
tinuously worn,  in  some  form  at  least,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

As  has  been  said  above,  women's  manias  are 
sometimes  worn  in  lieu  of  kilts,  with  the  lower 
decorated  border  encircling  the  legs  at  about 
knee  level  in  very  much  the  manner  of  a  kilt. 
A  manta  might  thus  be  mistaken  for  a  kilt  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  large  enough  to 
extend  up  to  shoulder  height  and  enclose  the 
torso  as  well  as  the  thighs,  and  in  all  the  draw- 
ings just  referred  to  the  critical  garments 
plainly  do  not  extend  above  the  waist,  thus 
proving  their  identity  as  kilts.762 

Designs  of  Kilts  Represented  in 
Jeddito  Mural  Paintings 

With  Horizontal  Borders.  Since  the  use  of 
horizontal  borders  on  the  Jeddito  mural  kilts 
seems  thus  to  be  within  the  general  Pueblo  tra- 
dition, we  cannot  regard  it  as  distinctive  or 
peculiar  in  itself.  The  characteristics  of  the 
particular  designs,  however,  are  another  matter, 
and  with  respect  to  them  several  interesting 

700Bunzel,  1932,  p.  9S9. 

701  Parsons,  1929,  pi.  19. 

702  Some  examples  of  manttxs  worn  as  wrap-around 
garments  are:  Fewkes,  1903,  pis.  2,  21,  39,  55,  56,  61 


observations  can  be  made.  If  we  will  analyze 
the  patterns  of  the  sixteen  kilt  borders  that  oc- 
cur, we  shall  note  that  twelve  of  them  are 
constructed  on  the  pattern  of  a  row  of  isosceles 
triangles  rising  from  a  base  line  and  variously 
elaborated.  Below  this  base  line  in  most  cases 
occurs  a  parallel  line  from  which  depend  an- 
other row  of  very  small  triangles  or  semi-cir- 
cles. And  in  most,  though  not  all,  cases  a  third 
narrow  line  is  inserted  between  these  two.  This 
division  of  the  entire  border  into  three  longi- 
tudinal zones  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  scheme 
used  in  modern  kilts,  which  also  display  a  broad 
main  zone  containing  the  principal  decorative 
features,  a  second  zone  consisting  merely  of  a 
narrow  line,  and  a  third  zone  containing  a 
row  of  small  triangles.  The  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  Jeddito  designs  and  the  mod- 
ern ones  lies  in  the  use  in  the  former  of  large 
elaborated  triangles  instead  of  rectangles  in  the 
main  zone.  Furthermore,  in  nine  of  the  Jed- 
dito examples,  although  the  pattern  is  continu- 
ous, the  color  alternates  from  red  to  black, 
sometimes  without  logical  reference  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  pattern,  in  broad  segments  that  usu- 
ally cut  across  all  three  zones.  This  practice 
would  seem  to  represent  the  same  feature  that 
has  already  been  pointed  out  with  reference  to 
modern  kilts  and  mantas. 

One  design,  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall 
Design  3  (fig.  72,  a),  consists  merely  of  three 
horizontal  lines  with  a  row  of  semi-circles  de- 
pending from  the  lowest  one.  The  colors  alter- 
nate with  each  pair  of  semi-circles,  and  the 
entire  design  is  exactly  like  the  lower  portions 
of  those  of  the  standard  type.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  incomplete  example,  wherein  the 
row  of  large  triangles  rising  from  the  upper 
line  has  been  omitted. 

The  other  three  borders  763  differ  in  several 
respects  from  the  standard.  First,  they  are  not 
based  primarily  upon  a  row  of  elaborated  tri- 
angles but  are  built  up  with  a  major  zone  in  the 
form  of  a  transverse  band,  which  is  internally 
subdivided  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Second,  al- 

(Hopi).  Bunzel,  1932,  pis.  27;  33,  a,  b  (Zuni).  Roe- 
digcr,  1941,  pi.  22  (San  Ildcfonso). 

""Figures  25,  j,  in;  52,  a  (left  and  right  figures). 
Figures  25,  0;  86,  it. 
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though  the  usual  row  of  small  triangles  is  pres- 
ent, it  is  placed  along  the  upper  instead  of  the 
lower  edsje  of  the  main  zone.  This  is  the  corre- 
sponding position  in  which  the  homologous 
feature  appears  on  modern  kilt  borders.  In  one 
case  a  second  row  of  small  triangles  is  placed 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  zone.  There 
is  no  line  between  the  main  zone  and  the  row 
of  triangles,  but  this  is  sometimes  absent  even 
in  the  other  examples. 

Within  the  main  zone  the  embellishment 
varies  widely.  In  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
B  Design  2,  the  one  on  the  left-hand  figure 
(figs.  25,  7;/;  52,  a)  is  very  inexpertly  rendered, 
but  was  apparently  intended  to  be  a  row  of 
triangles  with  hooked  elements  extending  from 
their  apices  and  also  used  as  inside  fillers.  This 
combination  of  features,  although  relatively 
simplified,  corresponds  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal hooks  or  keys  used  in  many  of  the  stand- 
ard borders,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  in- 
ternal examples  are  always  executed  in  the 
negative,  that  is  they  are  left  unpainted  within 
an  enclosing  solidly  painted  area.  The  main 
zone  in  the  design  on  the  right-hand  kilt  in  the 
same  wall  painting  (figs.  25,  j;  52,  17)  consists 
merely  of  two  opposing  rows  of  small  triangles 
and  between  them  two  zigzag  lines.  The  de- 
sign in  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  3 
(figs.  25,  o\  86,  a)  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all. 
The  main  zone  here  is  subdivided  into  diagonal 
panels  by  narrow  white  lines,  on  opposite  sides 
of  which  are  diagonal  stepped  areas,  every  al- 
ternate one  having  its  individual  steps  embel- 
lished with  hooks  or  keys  extending  vertically 
from  the  outer  angles.  Although  this  design  is 
executed  entirely  in  black  and  white,  it  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  the  one  that  is  painted 
in  four  colors  on  the  two  elaborate  bowls  in 
Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  Design  8  (figs.  20, 
g;6oa,b). 

Similarities  with  Borders  of  Contemporary 
Boirls.  This  coincidence  in  the  decorations 
applied  to  two  such  difFerent  objects  as  a  kilt 
and  a  bowl  emphasizes  a  point  that  was  at  first 
not  suspected.  In  seeking  comparative  data  for 
the  study  of  the  Jeddito  kilt  borders,  we  natur- 

704  The  one  in  figure  71,  a,  combines  both  these  fea- 


ally  turned  to  the  field  of  textiles,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  but  without  too  notable  success. 
A  subsequent  further  study  of  the  Jeddito  ma- 
terial, however,  disclosed  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  kilt  borders  could  be  duplicated  or  closely 
approached  by  decorations  found  on  contem- 
porary pottery.  It  is  interesting  and  somewhat 
puzzling  to  note  that,  while  the  decorations  on 
bowls  as  well  as  kilts  in  the  Jeddito  murals  de- 
rive from  contemporary  ceramic  design,  they 
do  not  themselves  have  much  in  common,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  already  pointed  out. 
That  is  to  say,  one  phase  of  the  ceramic  design 
repertoire  was  drawn  upon  for  mural  bowl 
representations,  but  a  difFerent  phase  for  the 
kilts.  What  we  cannot  know,  of  course,  is 
whether  the  mural  kilts  accurately  represent 
the  kilts  actually  in  use  at  that  time,  since  no 
remnant  of  the  latter  has  been  found.  We  can 
only  point  out  the  parallels  between  the  mural 
kilt  borders  and  the  local  contemporary  pot- 
tery decoration  and  emphasize  the  fact  that 
both  were  parts  of  the  same  decorative  school. 
No  esoteric  source  for  the  kilt  borders  need  be 
sought. 

.Most  of  the  parallelisms  occur  on  the  out- 
sides  of  bowls,  where  they  are  applied  in  con- 
tinuous borders  just  below'  the  rim.  This  cor- 
responds to  their  use  on  kilts  except  that,  since 
the  edge  of  a  bowl  is  normally  upward  and  that 
of  a  kilt  downward,  the  borders  of  one  group 
are  upside  down  with  respect  to  those  of  the 
other.  A  small  selection  of  representative  bowl 
designs  is  shown  in  figure  19,  where  thev  are 
presented  upside  down  in  order  to  provide  a 
more  direct  comparison  with  the  kilt  designs  in 
figure  25. 

Those  kilt  borders  based  on  large  triangles 
may,  for  purposes  of  analysis,  be  considered  in 
two  groups:  first,  the  ones  in  which  the  tri- 
angles have  steps  or  terraces  along  their  sides; 
and  second,  the  ones  in  which  a  key  or  hook 
arises  from  the  apex  of  each  triangle.764  Each 
one  of  those  in  the  first  group  is  almost  exactly 
matched  by  one  or  more  of  the  bowl  designs. 

Those  of  the  hooked  type  also  are  frequently 
duplicated  in  local  contemporary  ceramics,  as 

tures,  and  the  one  in  figures  25,  h\  71,  b  has  fringes 
instead  of  hooks. 
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will  be  seen  from  the  selected  examples  repro- 
duced in  figure  19,  which  includes  a  wide  vari- 
ety from  the  large  collection  showing  this 
feature  recovered  at  Awatovi. 

The  unusual  design  in  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right 
Wall  Design  3  (fig.  25,  o;  86,  a),  is  not  a  com- 
monplace on  Jeddito  pottery,  but  at  least  one 
instance  of  a  closely  similar  pattern  was  found 
on  a  bowl  at  Awatovi,  which  is  reproduced  in 
figure  21,  q.  The  ancestral  tradition  of  this 
method  of  using  diagonal  rows  of  hooked  ter- 
races or  triangles  is  doubtless  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  south,  where  it  occurs  with 
great  frequency  in  the  Little  Colorado  area, 
especially  on  pottery  of  the  Four  Mile  series. 
It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
on  Four  Mile  Polychrome  and  Showlow  Poly- 
chrome from  such  sites  as  Homolovi,  Chevlon, 
Chaves  Pass,  Pinedale,  Showlow,  and  Four 
Mile.765  It  would,  however,  be  unwarranted  to 
infer  that  this  device  was  peculiar  to  the  Little 
Colorado  area,  although  it  did  evolve  most  ex- 
tensively there  in  late  Pueblo  III.  In  earlier 
periods  it  can  be  found  very  widely  distributed 
on  Pueblo  ceramics,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
later  became  so  much  more  limited  in  its  use. 
A  few  selected  illustrations  will  show  its  ap- 
pearance as  early  as  Basket  A  laker  III  in  the  La 
Plata  "60  as  well  as  during  Pueblo  I  in  the  same 
area.767  It  was  used  on  Kana-a  Black-on-white 
during  Pueblo  I  in  the  Kayenta  region,768  but 
evidently  not  later.  Indeed  it  died  out,  appar- 
ently, throughout  the  San  Juan,  for  it  is  not 
reported  from  Pueblo  III  sites  there;  but  it 
turns  up  infrequently  at  Pecos  in  Glaze  IV  and 
V  horizons.769 

7C7;  Some  characteristic  examples  are  illustrated  as 
follows: 

Chevlon:  Fewkes,  1904,  fig.  33;  pis.  34,  a;  47. 

Chaves  Pass:  Fewkes,  1904,  pis.  29,  a;  36,  a. 

Homolovi:  Fewkes,  1904,  pi.  22,  b.  Martin  and 
Willis,  1940,  pis.  31,  6;  45,  4;  105,  /,  6,  7;  107,  /,  5,  7; 
108,  2;  109,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8. 

Four  Mile:  Fewkes,  1904,  fig.  91;  pis.  24,  26.  Mera, 
1937,  pi.  5,  2,  3.  Haury  and  Hargrave,  1931,  figs.  8, 
4,  S,6;<).  13,  >4- 

An  example  on  a  Puerco  Black-on-white  pitcher 
from  Round  Valley,  Arizona,  is  shown  in  Martin  and 
Willis,  1940,  pi.  70,  ;. 

A  somewhat  similar  use  of  this  element  was  found 
on  a  basket  from  the  Ridge  ruin  near  Flagstaff. 
McGregor,  1943,  fig.  5. 


Special  reference  should  be  made  to  an  olla 
of  Tabira  Polychrome  from  the  historic  area 
of  Abo,  where  it  must  have  existed  between 
1620  and  1672. 770  The  design  on  this  vessel 
used  the  same  diagonal  rows  of  hooked  tri- 
angles,  the  hooks  in  this  case  even  more  closely 
resembling  the  Jeddito  examples  than  do  those 
of  the  Little  Colorado,  in  that  they  have  an 
additional  segment  that  turns  back  toward  the 
triangle  itself.771  The  Little  Colorado  keys  or 
hooks  have  only  one  angle,  the  terminal  mem- 
ber pointing  toward  the  base  line  and  not  back 
toward  the  triangle. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  for  the 
variation  which  employs  rows  of  triangles  with 
parallel  fringe  lines  along  one  side  instead  of 
the  key  or  hook.  At  Awatovi  this  is  exempli- 
fied on  the  kilt  in  Room  788,  Right  Wall  De- 
sign 5  (figs.  25,  i;  71,  b),  and  is  duplicated  on  a 
good  many  pottery  vessels  found  there.772  It 
also  occurred  in  Pueblo  I  sites  in  the  San 
Juan  773  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Little  Colorado  or  other  areas  in  later 
times  except  in  the  Jeddito. 

The  poorly  executed  border  design  on  the 
left-hand  kilt  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B 
Design  2  (fig.  25,  m\  52,  a),  is  apparently  a 
bungled  variation  of  the  hooked  triangle  pat- 
tern. That  the  local  potters  occasionally  stum- 
bled in  their  draftsmanship  in  very  similar  ways 
is  shown  by  some  outside  decorations  on  bowls 
from  Awatovi,  which  closely  suggest  the  kilt 
border  in  question.774 

The  unusual  decoration  on  the  kilt  in  Room 
788,  Left  Wall  Design  5  (figs.  25,/j;  71,  a),  in 
which  the  triangles  as  well  as  the  outer  edge  of 

760  Morris,  1939,  pi.  202,  b. 

707  Morris,  1939,  pis.  222,  d;  238,  d\  251,  a\  252, u;  254. 

708  Beals,  Brainerd,  and  Smith,  1945,  figs.  18,  m,  n; 
19,  h;  25,  q. 

7"'' Kidder  and  Shepard,  1936,  figs.  156,  n-r\  215, 
a,  b,  h. 

770  Toulouse,  1945,  p.  45. 

771  Toulouse,  1945,  p.  60;  fig.  24.  A  modern  Zuni 
olla  shows  the  same  feature.   Stevenson,  1883,  fig.  372. 

7T"  Some  examples  are  shown  in  figure  19,  k-o. 

773  Alkali  Ridge,  Utah:  Brew,  1946,  fig.  63,  c. 

La  Plata:  Morris,  1939,  pis.  204,  d;  224,  k;  249,  a. 

771  See  figure  21,  p.  The  design  from  a  Pueblo  III 
Mesa  Verde  Black-on-white  bowl  is  nearly  identical. 
Morris,  1939,  fig.  60,  4S. 
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the  attached  key  are  embellished  with  rows  of 
very  small  pendent  triangles,  is  not  matched  in 
the  Jeddito  but  is  very  nearly  duplicated  on  a 
Showlow  Polychrome  vessel  found  at  Four 
Mile  ruin.773 

Absence  of  same  designs  from  Modern  Pueb- 
lo Textiles.  Despite  the  similarity  apparent  be- 
tween contemporary  pottery  and  kilt  designs 
in  the  Jeddito  during  Pueblo  IV,  there  has  been 
almost  no  survival  of  these  patterns  in  modern 
Pueblo  textiles.  The  only  kilt  borders  of  recent 
date  that  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  those 
painted  in  the  murals  are  a  few  from  Acoma. 
These  are  embroidered  borders,  applied  verti- 
cally rather  than  horizontally,  but  employing 
the  features  shown  especially  in  the  kilt  border 
in  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  ^  (figs. 
25,  o;  S6,  a).  In  fact,  one  of  the  Acoma  speci- 
mens is  almost  identical,  except  for  the  inser- 
tion between  the  two  opposing  rows  of  terraces 
of  a  diagonal  band  of  solid  color  containing  a 
row  of  negative  squares.776  The  other  two 
Acoma  specimens  are  less  closely  allied  to  the 
painting  in  Test  4,  but  they  also  contain  similar 
diagonal  bars  with  rows  of  plain  triangles  or 
steps  and  rows  of  hooked  triangles  along  the 
opposite  sides.  The  principal  difference  is  that 
in  these  cases  the  diagonals  slope  in  alternating 
directions  instead  of  all  being-  parallel.777 

In  his  very  thorough  study  of  the  pictog- 
raphy of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  Kenneth  Chap- 
man reproduces  several  designs  that  are  strik- 
ingly like  the  borders  on  some  of  the  Jeddito 
kilts.778  While  the  field  of  pictography  is  not 
systematically  included  in  this  study,  these  de- 
signs are  too  striking  to  be  ignored  in  this 
connection. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  Jeddito  kilt  borders. 
It  has  been  proved,  I  think,  that  both  in  their 
positional  arrangement  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  kilt  and  in  their  decorational  detail,  they  are 
strictly  within  the  local  as  well  as  the  general 

7 •"  Fewkes,  1Q04,  pi.  41,  n.  Something  like  it  appears 
on  a  basket  from  the  Ridge  ruin  near  Flagstaff. 
McGregor,  1943,  fig.  5. 

"This  example  is  reproduced  herein  in  fig.  2-j,  11. 
It  is  the  same  one  illustrated  in  Douglas,  1939a,  fig.  F 
on  p.  153;  and  Mera,  1943,  pi.  11.  I  am  indebted  to 
Frederic  H.  Douglas  for  permission  to  publish  it  here. 
He  says  that  it  is  unique  in  his  experience,  and  that  its 
date  is  probably  "well  back"  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  belongs  to  Dolores  Garcia  of  Acomita. 
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Pueblo  pattern,  and  we  cannot  answer,  on  their 
evidence  alone,  any  questions  of  the  cultural 
association  of  the  Jeddito  peoples,  except  the 
rather  generalized  and  obvious  inference  of  a 
closer  kinship  with  the  south  and  perhaps  also 
with  Acoma  in  late  prehistoric  times.770 

All-over  Solid-color  Patterns.  Other  kilts 
in  the  Jeddito  murals  display  a  different 
character,  being  decorated  with  gaudy  all-over 
patterns  in  contrasting  solid-color  subdivisions. 
The  simplest  style  occurs  on  both  human 
figures  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design 
7  (figs.  24,  h;  78,  b),  and  on  the  two  in  Test  5, 
Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6  (figs.  24,  j;  84, 
b).  Each  of  these  kilts  is  painted  with  a  series 
of  broad  vertical  stripes  of  various  colors,  five 
and  seven  respectively  in  the  two  examples  in 
Room  788,  and  three  in  the  others. 

A  second  style  is  an  arrangement  of  squares, 
each  one  subdivided  by  a  single-step  vertical 
line,  displayed  by  the  fragment  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (figs.  24,  i;  51, 
</).  The  colors  used  in  this  design  are  black, 
white,  orange,  and  red. 

The  third  style,  appearing  in  Test  5,  Room  1, 
Left  Wall  Design  2  (figs.  24,  /;  67,  b),  is  based 
on  a  pattern  of  diagonal  lines  radiating  unsym- 
metrically  from  a  central  diamond-shaped  area. 
The  irregular  areas  into  which  the  entire  sur- 
face is  divided  are  painted  contrastingly  in 
white,  blue,  and  red. 

The  fourth  example  of  an  all-over  style  is 
that  worn  by  the  seated  figure  in  Test  14, 
Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (figs.  24,  a;  65, 
c).  Here,  both  shirt  and  kilt  are  shown  as  a  sort 
of  union  suit  with  long  sleeves  but  without 
legs.  The  pattern  is  a  diagonal  black  cross 
hatch  with  large  black  lozenges  nearly  filling 
each  open  space. 

The  fifth  is  composed  entirely  of  closely 
spaced  horizontal  parallel  lines,  each  of  which 
is  embellished  with  short  ticks  or  cross  bars 

777  One  of  these  is  reproduced  in  fig.  25,  p,  also  bv 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  furnished  drawings  of 
the  originals,  the  latter  being  in  the  possession  of  Lola 
Garcia  of  Acomita.  One  of  them  has  previously  been 
reproduced  in  Douglas,  1940b,  fig.  D  on  p.  173;  and 
Mera,  1943,  P'-  '  '• 

773  Chapman,  1938,  pis.  3,  a,  d,  e;  4,  1?,  /.',  k,  n. 

"'  For  a  lucid  and  penetrating  hypothesis  of  pos- 
sible influences  affecting  the  Hopi  country  from  south 
of  the  Little  Colorado  River,  see  Reed,  1950. 
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perpendicular  to  the  main  lines.  This  design  is 
shown  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  De- 
sign 2  (fig.  24,  e;  52,  a),  on  the  right-hand 
figure.  Perhaps  this  represents  a  fur-cloth  gar- 
ment, a  type  of  textile  known  to  have  been 
used  in  the  Southwest  in  very  earlv  times  and 
still  worn  today  in  ceremonials.  That  a  native 
drawing  of  such  a  garment  might  well  be 
executed  in  the  manner  used  here,  is  suggested 
by  the  methods  followed  by  native  Hopi  artists 
in  drawing  fur-cloth. 7S0 

These  kilts  are  baffling,  for  they  seem  to  have 
little  in  common  with  other  designs  among  the 
Jeddito  murals  or  with  any  known  ceramic  or 
textile  designs  from  the  Southwest.  One  could 
perhaps  find  a  vague  kinship  to  one  type  of 
Navaho  blanket  in  the  rectangular  pattern  in 
Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (figs. 
24,  i;  51,  d),  and  to  the  elaborate  forms  of 
Sikyatki  Polychrome  pottery  in  the  angular 
elements  of  the  one  in  Test  5,  Room  1,  Left 
Wall  Design  2  (figs.  24,  /;  67,  b),  but  such  com- 
parisons are  so  tenuous  as  to  be  of  little  value. 
We  can  only  say  that  these  kilts  represent 
unique  decorative  forms  that  are  not  found 
elsewhere,  although  of  course  their  simple 
geometric  character  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Pueblo  art  in  general. 

An  analysis  of  Navaho  dance  kilts  as  por- 
trayed in  sand  paintings  will  reveal  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  they  are  of  three  general  types: 
(1)  solid  color  with  a  plain  outline;  (2)  dec- 
orated with  a  horizontal  lower  border;  (3) 
elaborately  decorated  all  over.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Jeddito  mural  styles  than  are  most  modern 
Pueblo  kilts.781 

Patterns  of  Rows  of  Dots  and  Open 
Squares.  Another  style  of  kilt  decoration  is  a 
pattern  in  which  continuous  rows  of  white  or 
open  squares  appear  on  a  solid-black  ground, 
the  rows  being  arranged  diagonally  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enclose  irregular  and  often  incom- 
plete diamond-shaped  areas,  within  which  are 

7t"  Fcwkes,  1903,  pis.  14,  16,  44. 

"'  Many  published  illustrations  are  available  for 
study,  and  reference  is  made  here  to  only  a  few  char- 
acteristic examples  of  the  horizontal-border  style.  See 
Wheelwright,  1946,  pp.  176-77,  196-97. 

7,J  figures  50.  C;  ji,  C\  J2,  a;  78,  b;  and  perhaps  65,  c. 
"■"'This  dress  is  illustrated  and  described  in  James, 
1914,  p.  43;  fig.  35. 
781  Mera,  1943,  pi.  2. 


sometimes  contained  smaller  squares  drawn  in 
white  outline.  Each  of  the  small  open  squares 
contains  a  black  dot.782  I  am  not  certain  what 
this  pattern  represents,  but  a  decoration  very 
much  like  it  has  been  noted  occasionally  on  the 
dresses  of  modern  Pueblo  women.  One  example 
of  the  latter  is  a  dress  from  the  Tewa  village  of 
Piano  on  First  Mesa,  in  which  the  decorative 
field  is  subdivided  into  five  horizontal  bands, 
the  lower  and  upper  of  which  have  a  red 
ground  with  two  rows  of  greenish-blue  squares, 
each  with  a  dot  in  the  center,  exactly  like  the 
dotted  squares  that  appear  in  the  Jeddito  mu- 
rals.783 

Of  course  a  type  of  small  square  or  rectan- 
gle with  its  central  dot  is  produced  nowadays 
by  one  of  the  standard  forms  of  Navaho  twill 
weaving,  and  a  prehistoric  example  into  which 
the  same  feature  was  woven  has  been  recovered 
from  a  cave  in  Chihuahua.784  The  Jeddito  ex- 
amples may  then  represent  that  technique. 

Possible  Representation  of  Weft-wrap  Tech- 
nique. There  is  still  another  type  of  Pueblo 
weaving,  however,  that  is  suggested  by  this 
pattern  of  open  squares,  of  which  a  garment 
from  the  Mule  Creek  Cave  in  the  San  Francisco 
River  drainage  of  western  New  Mexico  is  an 
early  representative.  This  is  a  cotton  textile  in 
which  the  weft  threads  are  wrapped  about  each 
other  as  well  as  about  the  warp  threads  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  small  open-work  diamonds, 
arranged  in  diagonal  rows  to  form  interlocking 
fret  patterns  alternating  with  large  diamond- 
shaped  areas  containing  masses  or  blocks  of  the 
small  open-work  diamonds.785 

Similar  weft-wrap  textile  specimens  have 
been  reported  from  Bear  Creek  Cave  in  the 
Blue  River  drainage  of  east-central  Arizona,7S6 
Casa  Grande  in  the  Gila  basin,  Arizona,"7  Can- 
yon Creek  ruin,  Arizona,788  Nitsie  Canyon  in 
northeastern  Arizona,  the  ancient  Salt  Mine  in 
the  Ycrde  Valley,  the  Tonto  National  Monu- 
ment, Wupatki  National  Monument,  Monte- 
zuma Castle,  Canyons  de  Chellv  and  del  Mu- 

*""'  This  specimen  is  well  illustrated  and  the  tech- 
nique of  manufacture  carefully  described  in  Cosgrove, 
1947,  pp.  77-79;  figs.  31,  b,  86,  (7,  /;,  d.  It  is  dated  as 
late  Pueblo  II  or  early  Pueblo  III  on  the  basis  of 
pottery  associations. 

7K"  Hough,  1914,  pp.  77-81;  figs.  160-62,  165-66. 

767  Hough,  191 4,  pp.  77-81;  figs.  163-64. 

7S'  Haury,  1934,  pp.  91-94;  figs.  18,  19;  pi.  60,  a. 

7"'  Haury,  1945,  p.  95.  Kent,  1941,  p.  5. 
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erto,  Arizona,  all  of  which  are  said  to  date 
with  Pueblo  III  or  Pueblo  IV,7*'-1  and  all  of 
which  bear  a  general  similarity  to  the  Jeddito 
mural  examples,  to  the  extent  at  least  that  the 
latter  could  without  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
observer's  credulity  be  regarded  as  representa- 
tions of  the  technique  employed  in  them.790 

Possible  Representation  of  Tie-dye  Tech- 
nique. But  what  is  perhaps  a  more  convincing 
prototype  of  this  style  is  provided  by  examples 
of  textiles  that  have  been  decorated  by  the 
process  of  tie-dveing.  In  this  technique  a  small 
portion  of  the  cloth  is  extruded  and  tied  tightly 
with  a  string  to  form  a  sort  of  nipple;  when  the 
cloth  is  then  dipped  in  the  dye  that  portion 
bound  by  the  string  is  not  exposed  and  the 
result  is  an  undved  ring  or  square  with  a  dot  at 
its  center,  exactly  like  those  in  the  patterns  de- 
picted on  the  Jeddito  mural  kilts.  Such  a  tech- 
nique was  used  in  ancient  Peru,  probably  also 
in  pre-Conquest  Mexico,  and  certainly  in  the 
Southwest,  where  at  least  nine  specimens  are 
known  to  have  survived  from  prehistoric  hori- 
zons. Some  of  these  specimens  are  more  fully 
discussed  elsewhere.791  I  am  indebted  to  Airs. 
Kate  Peck  Kent,  who  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  subject,  for  additional  information. 
She  has  examined  all  nine  of  the  known  speci- 
mens, the  proveniences  of  which  were  Kiet  Siel, 
Wupatki,  Navaho  Canyon,  White  House, 
Gourd  Cave,  "Northern  Arizona,"  Cliff  House 
No.  9  in  the  Chin  Lee,  Poncho  House,  and 
Canyon  Creek,  all  in  Arizona,  and  Lake  Can- 
yon, Utah. 

Of  the  nine  examples,  only  one  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  illustrated  in  published  form, 
namely  the  one  from  Canyon  Creek.79-  The 
only  complete  specimen  is  that  from  Lake  Can- 
yon, Utah,  described  by  Airs.  Kent  as  a  large 
blanket  of  cotton  dyed  brown  with  five  parallel 
rows  of  white  squares,  each  having  a  dot  at  its 
center.7"3    The  example  from  Poncho  House 

790  A  similar  example  of  weft-wrap  technique  was 
found  at  Snaketown,  in  the  Sacaton  Phase  of  the 
Hohokam  culture  of  the  Gila  Yallev  area.  See  Glad- 
win, Haury,  Savles,  and  Gladwin,  1937,  p.  162,  pi.  132. 

781  Haury,  1934,  pp.  99-100;  pi.  66,  b.    Kent,  1941 , 

,s2  Haury,  1934,  pi.  66,  b. 

783  This  specimen  is  in  the  University  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  Cat.  No.  UM  29.43.183. 


was  of  Pueblo  III  date  and  is  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  (Cat.  No.  A/5614).  It  was  found  in 
association  with  a  poncho,  which  had  been 
dyed  or  painted  brown,  leaving  parallel  rows 
of  small  white  squares  in  patterns,  very  much 
like  those  of  the  Jeddito  paintings,  but  lacking 
the  central  dots.  This  poncho  itself  does  not 
consequently  suggest  a  tie-dye  technique,794 
but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Airs.  Kent  and 
others  that  the  Jeddito  kilts  do  indicate  the 
contemporary  local  existence  of  that  art.795 

Same  Convention  on  jeddito  Pottery.  That 
the  same  convention  was  used  contemporane- 
ously on  pottery  is  shown  by  a  few  examples 
found  in  the  Jeddito  ruins.  One  specimen  is  a 
polychrome  bowl  from  Test  14,  Room  2,  at 
Awatovi,  in  the  interior  of  which  was  painted 
a  human  head  with  feather  decoration,  and  a 
curious  textile  of  some  sort  covering  the  shoul- 
der area.  The  torso  and  limbs  are  entirely  omit- 
ted. The  textile  nature  of  this  device  is  estab- 
lished by  its  possession  of  tassels  at  the  lower 
corners,  and  its  surface  is  painted  black  with 
diagonal  rows  of  white  squares,  each  containing 
a  small  black  dot,  exactly  like  those  on  the 
mural  kilts.  Another  ceramic  example  of  sim- 
ilar design  was  found  in  Test  34  at  Awatovi.  In 
this  case  the  decoration  consists  of  a  square 
bordered  by  two  parallel  white  lines,  the  band 
between  them  subdivided  irregularly  into  rec- 
tangles by  transverse  -white  bars,  but  the  gen- 
eral effect  similar  to  the  open-square  style.  On 
a  fragment  of  another  polychrome  bowl  from 
Awatovi  appears  a  full-length  human  figure 
who  wears  a  black  garment  extending  from 
shoulder  to  knees,  with  a  pattern  of  open 
squares  with  dots  almost  exactly  like  those  in 
the  murals,798  and  on  a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow 
bowl  from  Old  Walpi  is  a  kilted  figure  wearing 
a  black  kilt  with  pattern  of  open  squares  and 
dots.797  Another  bowl  from  Four  Alile  ruin,  il- 
lustrated by  Fewkes,  displays  a  highly  stylized 


7'"  Guernsev,  193 1,  pp.  102-03;  pi.  63. 

75,3  Miss  Isabel  Guernsev  of  the  Peabodv  Museum, 
who  is  an  authority  on  Peruvian  textiles,  displayed 
numerous  examples  of  tie-dveing  from  Peru  that  very 
closely  resembled  the  Jeddito  paintings. 

7llGAll  these  examples  are  reproduced  in  figure  17, 
m,  11,  p. 

7,17  Martin  and  Willis,  1940,  pi.  39.  /. 
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anthropomorph  wearing  what  is  probably  a 
kilt,  the  latter  being  decorated  with  two  rows 
of  white  squares  on  a  black  ground,  each  square 
containing  a  black  dot.T;,s 

Of  course,  the  device  of  rows  of  open  squares 
with  dotted  centers  is  in  itself  a  pretty  wide- 
spread element,  and  it  occurs  on  pottery  in  the 
San  Juan,  Chaco,  and  Tularosa  areas  at  any 
rate.  In  fact,  it  occurs  in  the  Jeddito  murals  in 
the  form  of  a  corn-kernel  convention,  as  point- 
ed out  in  an  earlier  section.799  The  specialized 
usage  on  kilts  and  shirts,  however,  seems  to 
represent  a  distinct  decorative  tradition. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  similar  decorative 
patterns  were  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  on 
mamas  worn  in  Mexico,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  Nehazhualpilli,  king 
of  Texcoco.so° 

What  may  be  a  modern  survival  of  this  kind 
of  thing  occurs  frequently  on  Zuiii  dance  kilts 
today,  in  the  form  of  diamond-shaped  fields  in 
the  body  of  the  kilt,  composed  of  diagonal 
rows  of  small  diamonds  (usually  four  rows  of 
four  each)  painted  in  black  on  a  white 
ground. S01 

Netting.  One  kilt  in  the  Jeddito  murals  is 
embellished  with  a  somewhat  different  design, 
but  one  that  I  suspect  may  also  represent  an 
open-work  textile  pattern.  This  example  is  in 
Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  6  (figs.  24, 
g;  67,  d),  and  is  plain  white  with  pairs  of 
diagonal  dotted  lines  crossing  it  approximately 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  each  of  the 
diamond-shaped  areas  thus  formed  being  filled 
with  three  short  parallel  dotted  lines.  While  I 
have  found  no  report  of  a  Pueblo  kilt  decorated 
in  this  manner,  there  are  numerous  examples, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  shirts,  leggings, 
and  other  garments  of  open-work  or  netting 
that  closely  resemble  this  example. 

7"8  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  143,  fig.  90. 

7K>See  pp.  227-28. 

™Boban,  1891,  pi.  69. 

M1  Stevenson,  1904,  pp.  189,  473,  pi.  5.  The  device  is 
said  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  to  represent  a  popular  game  of 
chance,  Sho'liwe. 

In  the  following  native  drawings  of  Zuni  kachinas, 
similar  fields  are  depicted  on  the  kilts,  but  in  the  more 
simplified  form  of  a  diagonal  cross-hatch  within  a 
diamond-shaped  area:  Bunzel,  1932,  pis.  21,  c\  22,  b; 
25,  d\  28,  a;  33,  d;  35,  a,  d;  37,  a,  b;  41,  c,  42,  c,  47,  a,  d; 
48,  a\  49,  a;  55,  c. 

m  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  518. 


A  pictograph  near  Walpi,  said  to  be  the 
Cloud  kachina,  is  decorated  with  diagonal  dot- 
ted lines,802  and  a  figurine  of  the  Hopi  War 
God  is  criss-crossed  by  white  diagonals,1503  as  is 
a  native  drawing  of  the  Hopi  Deer  kachina, 
reproduced  by  Fewkes.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  diagonals  represent  a 
"netted  shirt."  804  That  a  convention  of  dotted 
lines  does  accurately  portray  a  netted  garment 
may  be  seen  by  the  photograph  of  a  crocheted 
cotton  shirt  from  San  Juan,  in  which  the  open- 
work pattern  appears  very  much  like  that  of 
the  Jeddito  example.803 

Netted  or  crocheted  leggings  are  worn  fre- 

CO         O 

quently  today  in  Pueblo  ceremonials  and  pre- 
sent very  much  the  same  appearance,  whether 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  photographs  or 
drawings  by  either  white  or  Indian  artists.s08 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  warranted  in 
regarding  these  mural  kilts  as  examples  of  net- 
ting or  crocheting. 

Possible  Skin  Kilt.  The  unusual  kilt  in 
Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9  (figs.  24, 
vi;  66,  a),  displaying  three  large  loops  along  the 
lower  edge  and  bordered  all  around  with  a  row 
of  small  scallops,  suggests  an  animal  skin  of 
some  sort,  perhaps  with  a  decorative  selvage  of 
yarn  worked  along  the  edges.  Such  skin  kilts 
are  worn  today  occasionally  and  give  very 
much  the  same  appearance.807 

Shirts.  In  addition  to  the  kilted  figures 
already  discussed,  there  occur  in  the  Jeddito 
murals  six  anthropomorphs  that  appear  to 
be  dressed  in  shirts,  or  similar  close-fitting 
garments  above  the  waist.  Three  of  these 
are  of  the  diagonal  dotted-diamond  style,  and 
occur  on  figures  that  also  wear  kilts  of  similar 
pattern.808  One  is  decorated  in  an  all-over  di- 
agonal cross-hatch  pattern  with  large  solid- 
black  lozenges  in  the  interstices,  and  is  worn  by 

803  Fewkes,  1894L  pi.  <;,  j. 

603  Fewkes,  i894f,  pi.  5,  5. 

803  Anonvmous,  1936,  photograph  on  p.  1. 

806  Some  examples  are: 

Fewkes,  1902b,  ill.  opp.  p.  16.  Douglas,  1939b,  fig. 
H  on  p.  161;  i939d,  fig.  K  on  p.  166.  Roediger,  1941, 
pis.  26,  27.    Anonymous,   1936,  ill.  on  p.   3. 

807  See,  for  example,  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  p.  16, 
pi.  2  (Hopi  Mastop  kachina);  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  60,  pi.  2 
(Zuni  Hakto  kachina). 

808  These  are  shown  in  figures  24,  b;  51,  c;  24,  c;  50, 
c;  and  S8,  c. 
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the  same  figure  that  has  a  kilt  of  like  design.809 
The  fifth  is  decorated  with  diagonal  rows  of 
short  parallel  black  dashes,  drawn  vertically, 
and  not  in  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  The  interstices  are  filled  with 
small  black  dots,  irregularly  spaced.810  While 
this  design  is  unique  in  detail,  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  dotted-line  kilt  already  discussed.  The 
sixth  has  merely  diagonal  rows  of  black  dots.811 
The  last  two  probably  represent  either  weft- 
wrap  or  netting  technique. 

That  the  Hopi,  at  least,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury actually  wore  kilts  is  attested  by  an  eye- 
witness, Diego  Perez  de  Luxan,  who  wrote  in 
his  journal  of  Espejo's  visit  to  Tusayan:  "The 
men  cover  their  privy  parts  with  a  blanket 
similar  to  a  hand  towel,  painted,  and  with  tas- 
sels." S12  And  Espejo  himself  made  an  exactly 
similar  comment  on  the  dress  of  the  people  of 
the  Piro  villages  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,813 
which  is  also  repeated  by  Obregon  in  his  His- 
toria.su 

SASHES  AND  BELTS 

Another  type  of  ceremonial  garment,  well 
represented  in  the  murals  is  the  sash  or  belt, 
which  appears  in  two  main  styles,  each  of 
which  may  be  readily  equated  with  a  corre- 
sponding style  in  modern  Pueblo  costume.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  wide  white  "wedding  sash" 
with  very  long  tassels,  made  nowadays  as  a 
part  of  the  Pueblo  bride's  trousseau,  and  worn 
by  dancers  in  the  impersonation  of  certain 
supernaturals,  usually  but  not  always  female. 
This  garment  varies  somewhat  in  detail  in  the 
several  villages,  but  is  always  pure  white,  and  is 
usually  about  8  to  10  inches  broad  with  char- 
acteristic end  fringe  or  tassels.  The  longitudinal 

800  Figures  24,  a;  65,  c. 

1510  Figures  24,  d;  66,  c. 

su  Figures  24,  k;  50,  b. 

612  Luxan,  in  Hammond  and  Rey,  1929,  p.  100.  The 
question  of  whether  these  decorations  were  actually 
painted,  dyed,  or  embroidered  is  discussed  on  pages 
289-91. 

813 Espejo,  in  Bolton,  1916  (reprinted  1930),  p.  177. 
The  Spanish  text  is  printed  in  Colecc'wn  de  Docu- 
mentos  Ineditos,  vol.  15,  pp.  110-11,  173. 

814  Obregon,  1924,  p.  264;  translated  in  Hammond 
and  Rey,  1928,  p.  294. 

816  See,  for  example:  Hough,  1918,  pp.  259-60;  fig.  36 
(Hopi).  Roediger,  1941,  pp.  132-35;  pis.  20  (Santo 
Domingo),    26    (San   Ildefonso),    27    (San   Juan),    34 


threads  are  first  braided  in  a  single  flat  band 
and  then  gathered  together  at  the  ends  into 
bundles  of  approximately  eighteen  or  twenty 
threads  each,  which  are  formed  into  tight 
braids  several  inches  long,  each  terminated  and 
bound  by  a  large  knot.  Beyond  the  knot,  the 
threads  from  each  braid  are  continued  in  three 
or  four  smaller  braids  to  lengths  up  to  18  inches 
or  more.  The  making  of  these  sashes  has  been 
described  by  several  writers  and  they  have 
been  frequently  illustrated,  so  that  further  de- 
scription here  is  unnecessary.813  Since  the  sash 
is  so  widely  used,  however,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility that  its  presence  in  a  mural  can  be  used 
as  diagnostic  of  particular  ceremonies  or  im- 
personations. All  we  can  say  is  that  it  was  un- 
questionably in  use  in  Jeddito  ceremonial  cos- 
tume as  evidenced  by  its  appearances  in  the 
mural  paintings  there.  The  portrayals  are  so 
certain  as  to  admit  of  no  other  identification.816 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  style  of  sash 
does  not  appear  on  any  of  the  figures  in  the 
Kuaua  murals,  but  whether  this  fact  is  indica- 
tive of  their  absence  in  the  Rio  Grande  in  pre- 
Spanish  times  I  would  hesitate  to  conclude.  It 
seems  to  be  true,  however,  that  in  modern  times 
these  sashes  are  mostly  made  by  the  Hopi  and 
sold  or  traded  to  the  other  villages.  Just  pos- 
sibly, then,  they  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  East  since  Pueblo  IV  times.817 

A  second  form  of  sash  that  is  almost  univer- 
sally worn  today  as  a  part  of  Pueblo  ceremonial 
costume  is  the  wide  brocaded  sash.  This  style  is 
of  about  the  same  width  and  length  as  the  white 
sash  just  described,  but  it  is  woven  instead  of 
being  braided,  and  is  decorated  at  each  end 
with  a  brocaded  panel  about  three  times  as 
long  as  its  width.  At  the  extremity  is  a  short 
fringe  of  white.  The  pattern  of  the  decoration 

(Hopi),  37  (Zufii).  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pis.  6,  9, 
12,  18  (all  Hopi).  Kent,  1940,  pp.  46-52;  figs.  1-16 
(this  last  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  modern 
method  of  manufacture  by  the  Hopi). 

no  White  tasseled  sashes  occur  in  the  following  fig- 
ures: 63,  f;  67,  d;  26,  p,  and  71,  a,  b;  81,  a,  b;  82,  a. 
A  questionable  example  occurs  in  figures  26,  q,  and 
51,  c. 

8"  A  braided  sash,  made  of  white  dog-hair,  the  ends 
of  which  are  drawn  together  into  three  bundles,  each 
of  which  is  knotted  and  finished  in  a  long  round 
braided  rope,  was  found  in  Tularosa  Cave  in  the 
Upper  Gila  River  region.  It  was  wound  about  the 
waist  of  a  mummy.  Hough,  1914,  pp.  75-76;  fig.  158. 
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varies  somewhat  in  its  details,  but  in  almost  all  manner  that  the  brocaded  panels  hang  at  the 

examples  it  is  surprisingly  constant,  despite  the  right  side  of  the  body  to  about  the  level  of  the 

fact  that  it  is  worn  by  a  great  variety  of  kachina  calf.    This  sash  may  be  worn  in  combination 

imperonators  in  all  the  Pueblo  villages.    It  is  with  the  braided  sash,  the  narrow  belt  or  both, 

wrapped  about  the  waist  and  tied  in  such  a  as  well  as  with  the  usual  ceremonial  kilt.818  De- 

FlGURE  26 
Representative  Designs  of  Sashes,  Belts,  and  Tassels  Worn  by  Human  Figures  in  the  Jeddito  Mural 
Paintings   (see  pages  283-88);  not  to  scale. 

a,  b,  !,  111,  0,  r-t,  aa,  Appear  to  represent  belts  with  triangular  tassels  unlike  any  that  are  used  today,  but  similar 
to  the  tassels  that  still  appear  on  the  corners  of  kilts. 

c,  d,  i,  j,  v,  w,  x,  bb,  Represent  belts  with  tassels  of  indeterminate  type,  some  of  them  apparently  bound  by 
wrappings  of  string  around  their  bases. 

d,  c.  n.  Depict  belts  embellished  with  feathers  at  their  extremities. 
f,  g,  y,  cc.  Represent  tassels  attached  to  the  corners  of  kilts. 

h,  Depicts  tassels  attached  to  a  blanket  shown  across  the  back  of  an  antelope. 

k,  p,  q.  Represent  the  wide  white  "wedding"  sash  with  long  fringe. 

11,  Seems  to  be  the  only  representation  of  the  type  of  narrow  woven  belt  worn  generally  in  modern  Pueblo 

ceremonial  costume. 

z.  Seems  to  depict  bangles  or  rattles  along  the  lower  edge  of  a  kilt. 

Provenience 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2 

e,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

f,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  3A 

g,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

h,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

i,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  iA 

j,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Face  of  Offset  Design  1 

k,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5 

/,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  1,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

111,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  6 

n,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  3 

0,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  1,  Left  Wall  Design  2 

p,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  6 

q,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  2A 

r,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Back  Wall  Design  3 

s,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

t,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2 

a,  Awatovi,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  2 

v,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1 

iv,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

x,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

y,  Awatovi,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  2 

s,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

aa,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

bb,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9 

cc,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  4 

*u  A  great  many  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 

brocaded  sash  could  be  cited,  but  a  few  will  suffice:  (Zuni).    Fewkes,   Stephen,   and   Owen,    1894,  fig.   on 

Stephen,  1936,  pi.  2   (Hopi).    MacLeish,  1940,  pi.  1,  /;  p.  90  (Hopi).  Hough,  1918,  pp.  258-59,  fig.  35  (Hopi). 

(Hopi).   Douglas,  1939b,  fig.  C  on  p.  157  (Tesuque);  Roediger,  1941,  p.  132,  pis.  24,  28,  29,  30,  31,  33    (all 

1940c,  fig.  G  on  p.  181  (Zuni).  Stevenson,  1883,  fig.  501  Hopi).   Mera,  1949,  ills,  on  p.  21. 
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spite  the  distribution  of  this  style  of  sash  and  its 
very  jreneral  use  as  a  standard  element  in  mod- 
ern dance  costume,  however,  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  its  use  in  any  of  the  mural  paintings 
of  either  the  Jeddito  or  Kuaua.  This  is  a  rather 
surprising  state  of  affairs,  especially  since  most 
other  items  of  modern  ceremonial  dress  and 
paraphernalia  are  identifiable  in  the  mural 
paintings.  It  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the 
brocaded  sash  may  have  evolved  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  Jeddito  villages,  or  that  it 
may  be  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  introduction, 
although  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assert  this  in 
more  than  a  tentative  fashion  on  the  basis  of 
only  negative  evidence. 

In  addition  to  sashes,  a  very  common  item 
worn  by  modern  Pueblo  dancers  is  a  long,  nar- 
row brocaded  belt,  approximately  4  inches 
wide,  and  sufficiently  long  to  encircle  the  waist 
with  both  ends  hanmng-  well  down  along-  the 
leer  of  the  wearer.  These  belts  are  decorated 
alonir  their  full  length,  and  are  made  in  several 
different  patterns,  all  of  which,  however,  con- 
form to  the  same  general  style.  This  usually 
consists  of  a  longitudinal  center  stripe  equal  in 
width  to  about  half  the  width  of  the  entire  belt. 
This  center  stripe  is  bordered  bv  two  or  more 
narrow  stripes  of  solid  color  along  each  side. 
The  ends  are  finished  with  short  fringe  carried 
out  in  the  colors  of  the  respective  stripes.  In 
the  central  area  occurs  a  brocaded  design,  vary- 
ing a  good  deal  in  different  specimens,  but  usu- 
ally composed  of  successive  panels,  filled  with 
triangles  or  lozenges  or  chevrons,  which  in  turn 
are  built  up  of  smaller  triangles  or  rectangles. 
In  a  good  many  instances  the  warp  threads  of 
the  central  portion  alternate  in  color,  usually  in 
red  and  white,  producing  a  hatched  ground  on 
which  the  brocading  is  imposed.  And  some- 
times the  weft  or  cross  threads  also  alternate  in 
color,  in  this  case  of  course  extending  com- 
pletely across  the  entire  width  of  the  belt,  and 
producing  a  kind  of  "railroad  track"  effect  that 
is  very  characteristic.  As  with  the  brocade 
sashes,  a  large  number  of  descriptions  and  illus- 

610  For  example:  MacLeish,  1940,  pp.  291-310,  pis.  1, 
2  (this  is  a  very  thorough  analysis  of  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  the  designs  used  in  Hopi  belts).  Ste- 
venson, 1883,  figs.  500,  502  (Zufii);  1894,  pi.  17  (Sia). 
Douglas,  1939c,  fig.  E  on  p.  160  (Sia),  fig.  F  on  p.  160 
(village  not  identified),  fig.  H  on  p.  160  (Isleta),  fig.  I 
on  p.  160  (Santo  Domingo);  1940,  pp.  179-80,  figs.  B,  C 


trations  of  these  belts  could  be  cited  from  the 
literature,  but  a  selected  list  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purposes.810 

Belts,  as  distinguished  from  fringed  sashes, 
also  appear  frequently  in  the  Jeddito  murals, 
where  there  are  at  least  twenty  examples,  dis- 
playing a  wide  variety  of  color  and  design. 
Nine  of  these  are  plain  white,  three  solid-black, 
one  red,  and  one  gray;  three  have  alternate 
diagonal  stripes  of  red  and  yellow;  and  three 
are  decorated  in  more  elaborate  patterns  that 
require  special  consideration.  One  of  these,  in 
Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2  (figs.  26, 
C;  88,  c),  is  subdivided  longitudinally  into  five 
panels,  the  center  one  white,  the  terminal  ones 
red,  and  the  intermediate  ones  embellished  with 
simple  linear  devices.  The  example  in  Room 
788.  Left  Wall  Design  5  (figs.  26,  k;  71,  a),  is 
divided  into  diamonds  and  triangles  by  series  of 
diagonal  white  lines  over  a  black  ground,  the 
lower  row  of  triangles  also  being  painted  white. 
This  specimen  is  peculiar  in  appearing  in  com- 
bination with  the  wide  white  fringed  and 
braided  sashes  already  discussed.  It  is  further 
noteworthy  as  being  almost  exactly  like  five 
examples  that  occur  in  the  Kuaua  murals,820 
except  that  it  is  painted  against  a  white  kilt, 
whereas  the  Kuaua  examples  are  painted  against 
black  kilts.  Such  a  variation  in  itself  is  probably 
of  no  importance,  but  it  does  produce  an  effect 
which  may  help  to  interpret  the  nature  of  the 
object  in  question.  The  Jeddito  example  ap- 
pears at  first  glance  to  be  an  actual  belt  deco- 
rated as  indicated,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
drawing  a  horizontal  black  line  just  below  the 
white  triangles  to  differentiate  them  from  the 
white  kilt  below  them.  But  at  Kuaua,  the  tri- 
angles appear  to  be  bangles  suspended  from  the 
white  sash  that  encircles  the  waist  above  them, 
and  hanging  down  over  the  black  kilt.  Indeed, 
they  look  very  much  like  the  small  rattles  made 
of  antelope  hooves,  or  nowadays  of  tin,  that 
are  frequently  used  in  Pueblo  ceremonies.  I 
know  of  only  a  few  instances  in  which  they  are 
hung  from  the  waist,821  but  they  are  often  used 

on  p.  173;  1940c,  figs.  A,  E  on  p.  181  (Zufii).  Roediger, 
1941,  pp.  135-36,  fig.  12,  pis.  21  (San  Ildefonso),  24 
(Hopi),  30  (Hopi). 

""These  arc  as  follows:  fig.  6  (Layer  B-9) ;  figs.  49, 
52,  1 10  (Layer  G-26);  fig.  64  (Layer  H-31 ). 

821  An  example  is  Hatacuku  kachina  at  Zuiii.  Bunzel, 
1932,  p.  1023;  pi.  40,  b. 
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at  the  wrists,  along  the  bottoms  of  kilts,  and  on 
various  items  of  paraphernalia.  On  analogy, 
then,  I  believe  that  the  decoration  in  Room  788 
actually  represents  a  row  of  rattles,  and  is  not 
a  belt  at  all. 

The  last  belt  to  be  considered  is  that  worn 
by  the  running  figure  in  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall 
Design  2  (figs.  26,  7/;  50,  e).  It  consists  of  ten 
narrow  longitudinal  stripes  in  black,  yellow, 
blue,  and  red,  five  of  which  terminate  in  long 
bunches  of  fringe  of  the  same  colors.  Across 
the  belt  at  right  angles  runs  a  series  of  closely 
spaced  narrow  black  lines.  This  is  the  only 
specimen  among  the  Jeddito  murals  that  even 
remotely  su<J2"ests  the  conventional  modern 
Pueblo  belt  as  described  above,  but  its  similarity 
is  fairly  close  in  that  it  does  exhibit  two  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  modern  belt, 
namely  the  longitudinal  bands  of  color  and  the 
"railroad  tie"  cross  bars.  It  lacks  any  superim- 
posed pattern  of  chevrons  or  triangles,  as  is 
usual  in  modern  belts,  although  there  are  ex- 
amples of  the  latter  in  which  such  decoration  is 
lacking  or  inconspicuous.822  The  belts  on  the 
figures  in  the  Kuaua  murals  are  all,  with  the 
exception  of  those  embellished  with  bangles, 
either  solid  black  or  solid  white. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns, however,  the  Jeddito  belts,  as  well  as 
those  at  Kuaua,  exhibit  a  feature  that  is  quite 
unlike  anything  reported  in  recent  times  at  any 
of  the  Pueblo  villages.  This  is  the  ag-grep-ation 
of  tassels  that  embellishes  every  one  of  the  mu- 
ral belts.  These  appear  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  but  usually  are  built  up  bv  a  bifurcation 
of  the  belt  at  the  back  of  the  wearer's  waist 
into  two  triangles,  each  of  which  in  turn  is 
further  bifurcated  into  two  more  smaller  tri- 
angles, which  evolve  from  the  apex,  the  base 
being  at  the  outer  extremity.  The  smaller  tri- 
angles are  normally  finished  with  three  short 
parallel  lines  of  fringe  extending  outward  from 

KJ  Douglas,  1939c,  figs.  E,  F  on  p.  160  (Sia);  1940c, 
fig.  E  on  p.  181  (Zuni). 

sii  Examples  may  be  seen  in  figure  26,  a,  b,  I,  m,  o, 
s,  t,  aa. 

s~*  Figure  26,  bb\  66,  a.  The  kilt  with  which  this 
belt  is  associated  is  also  unique  in  the  collection,  in 
having  a  scalloped  lower  border  somewhat  resembling 
an  animal  skin. 

ss  Figures  26,  d,  and  52,  a;  26,  n,  and  80,  a;  26,  e,  and 


their  bases. S23  The  smaller  triangles,  and  some- 
times the  larger  ones,  are  decorated  with  simple 
linear  designs. 

There  also  occurs  a  less  common  form  of 
tassel,  in  which  the  secondary  triangles  are  ab- 
sent, but  which  have  long  streamers  extending 
outward  from  the  bases  of  the  principal  tri- 
angles. In  one  peculiar  example,  the  belt  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  each  one  terminated 
by  a  triangle  with  three  short  lines  of  fringe 
extending;  from  it.824  Some  terminate  in  feath- 
er  conventions  instead  of  triangles  or  fringe,825 
and  two  at  least  display  an  unusual  kind  of  tas- 
sel that  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  bundle  of 
cords  wrapped  round  and  round  at  the  base 
with  an  encircling  string,  in  the  manner  of 
some  types  of  modern  brooms  and  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Pueblo  tipovi  is  constructed. 
These  tassels  are  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
belt  by  single  cords.826 

The  small  triangular  tassels  with  short  fringe 
are  in  a  general  way  similar  to  the  tassels  usu- 
ally appended  to  the  lower  corners  of  kilts  in 
the  Jeddito  murals  (fig.  26,  f,  g,  h,  y),  but  the 
other  forms  are  not  elsewhere  duplicated.  The 
most  significant  thing  about  all  these  belt  tassels 
is,  however,  the  fact  that  nothing  quite  like 
them  is  known  in  modern  Pueblo  ceremonial 
costume,  unless  they  can  be  equated  with  the 
bunches  of  feathers  that  are  at  times  inserted  in 
the  belts  at  the  backs  of  some  dancers,  to  simu- 
late bird  tails,827  but  this  seems  a  strained 
analogy. 

What  is  of  most  interest  in  this  connection, 
however,  is  the  close  similarity  that  thev  bear 
to  a  corresponding  detail  in  the  costume  of 
some  of  the  anthropomorphic  beings  in  Navaho 
sand  paintings,  at  whose  waists  there  is  fre- 
quently an  elaborate  "pouch"  or  sometimes  a 
"■roup  of  triangular  tassels  almost  exactly  like 
those  of  the  Jeddito  murals.  These  vary  a  great 
deal  in  detail,  but  in  general  are  more  closely 

80,  b. 

h-'"  Figures  26,  i,  and  51,  b;  52,  b;  26,  c,  and  88,  c.  At 
the  extreme  left  end  of  the  painting  shown  in  figure  71, 
a,  two  very  similar  objects  rest  upon  the  baseband,  but 
their  significance  is  not  evident.  They  do  not  seem  to 
represent  tassels  on  the  belt  of  the  contiguous  human 
figure,  since  he  faces  the  wrong  way  and  is  otherwise 
equipped  with  a  white-fringed  sash. 

827  Roediger,  1941,  pis.  23,  24. 
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like  the  mural  tassels  than  is  anything  in  mod- 
ern Pueblo  costume. s-s  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  parallelism  can  be  seen  between  the  tri- 
angular tassels  on  the  lower  corners  of  Jeddito 
mural  kilts  and  those  in  Navaho  sand  paint- 
ings.8-9 although  it  is  less  significant  in  this  case 
because  modern  Pueblo  dance  kilts  as  well  as 
ceremonial  blankets  usually,  if  not  always,  ac- 
tually have  tassels  at  their  lower  corners. S30  No 
particular  inference  is  to  be  drawn,  perhaps, 
from  this  correspondence  between  the  murals 
and  Navaho  sand-painting  convention,  but  it 
does  provoke  speculation,  and  it  may  be  a  bit  of 
evidence  for  postulating  a  common  inspiration 
or  source  for  both,  details  of  which  have  pos- 
sibly been  retained  with  less  alteration  by  the 
conservative  Navaho  than  by  the  more  experi- 
mentally minded  or  "progressive"  Pueblo. 

BLANKET  DESIGNS 

Although  their  identification  can  be  no  more 
than  hypothetical,  there  is  some  logic  in  con- 
sidering certain  over-all  patterns  among  the 
Jeddito  murals  as  probably  representative  of  or 
derivative  from  the  designs  characteristic  of 
textile  blankets  or  robes  in  the  Southwest,  as 
created  not  only  by  the  prehistoric  Pueblo 
peoples,  but  by  their  modern  descendants  and 
the  Navaho  as  well.  The  designs  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  connection  have  been  classified  in 
Layout  Group  III  (i),  all  occurring  in  Room 
218,  Front  Wall  Designs  3,  S,  and  9  (figs.  44-  c; 
45,  a,  c),  and  in  Layout  Group  I,  occurring  in 
Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Designs  4  and  5 
(figs.  85,  a,  c),  and  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall 
Design  7  (fig.  74,  c).  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  first-mentioned  design  as 
representative  of  the  group. 

Even  a  brief  study  of  this  design  will  disclose 
its  basic  characteristics,  which  are,  first,  the 
definite  rectangular  delimitation  of  the  field, 

838  An  example  of  such  tassels  in  a  Navaho  sand 
painting  mav  be  seen  in  Matthews,  1902,  pi.  8  (espe- 
cially the  figure  second  from  right  in  lower  row). 
Pouches  are  shown  in:  Newcomb  and  Reichard,  1937, 
pis.  3-9,  14,  16-20,  22,  27,  35.  Reichard,  1939,  pis.  1-3, 
5-7,9-20,  22,  24. 

630  For  example,  see  the  same  illustrations  referred 
to  in  the  immediately  preceding  note. 

030  Evidence  exists  that  tassels  were  used  on  pre- 
historic textile  garments,  as  evidenced  by  the  cotton 
"poncho"  found  in  Painted  Cave  in  northeastern  Ari- 


and,  secondly,  the  over-all  pattern  of  diagonal 
stripes,  in  an  irregular  diaper  arrangement,  in- 
volving several  colors  and  making  use  also  of 
stepped  elements  as  incidental  to  the  basic  diag- 
onal pattern.  That  this  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
one  stvle  of  blanket  or  rug  made  bv  Navaho 
weavers  within  recent  years  is  obvious,  but 
without  further  analysis  its  similarity  to  an- 
cient Pueblo  textile  design  is  somewhat  less 
apparent.  An  investigation  of  the  latter  will, 
however,  establish  an  association  that  I  think 
will  be  sufficiently  convincing  to  identify  the 
design  in  Room  2  1 8  as  probably  being  in  simu- 
lation of  a  textile  blanket. 

Although  relatively  few  fragments  of  deco- 
rated textiles  have  been  preserved  from  prehis- 
toric Pueblo  horizons,  many  of  the  few  that 
are  known  exhibit  the  characteristic  of  a  basic 
diagonal  layout,  with  diaper  or  interlock  pat- 
terns, sometimes  elaborated  with  stepped  fig- 
ures or  small  triangles.  Two  specimens  from 
caves  in  northern  Chihuahua,  the  dates  of  which 
are  not  known,  although  they  are  certainly 
pre-Spanish,  exhibit  these  features.831  Another 
example  was  found  in  a  cliff-ruin  in  Walnut 
Canyon,  Arizona,  of  early  Pueblo  III  date; 832 
a  blanket  and  a  poncho  of  Pueblo  III  date  have 
been  found  in  Painted  Cave  in  the  Chuska 
Mountains.  Arizona;*33  a  cloth  fragment  in  the 
Canyon  Creek  ruin  of  southern  Arizona,834 
another  in  a  cave  in  Clear  Creek  in  the  Verde 
Valley,  Arizona,833  and  another  in  Montezuma 
Castle,  Arizona.836  All  these  are  of  Pueblo  III 
date.  An  example  of  a  much  earlier  blanket 
having  a  comparable  decoration  was  found  in  a 
Basket  Maker  burial  in  Grand  Gulch,  Utah, 
and  is  now  on  display  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  The  pattern 
of  this  blanket,  while  different  in  detail  from 
that  in  Room  218,  is  strikingly  similar  to  it  in 
general  character.837 

zona.  See  Haury,  1945,  pp.  28,  32;  figs.  6,  7;  pi.  12,  b. 
Kent,  1945,  ill.  on  p.  13. 

831  Mera,  1943,  p.  4;  pis.  1,  2. 

^Mera,  1943,  p.  5;  pi.  3. 

833  Haury,  1945,  pp.  28-33;  ^S-  7;  p's-  10-12. 

831  Haury,  1934,  pi.  61. 

835  Morris,  1928b,  p.  95,  fig.  1 1. 

830  Douglas  and  d'Harnoncourt,  1941,  fig.  28. 

837  American  Museum  Cat.  No.  H/ 15982.  A  dia- 
grammatic drawing  was  made  by  Mrs.  Kate  Peck  Kent 
and  was  lent  with  permission  of  the  Museum. 
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Of  course,  the  basic  patterns  used  in  these 
specimens  as  well  as  in  Room  218  at  Awatovi 
are  simply  adaptations  of  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal layout  that  occurs  in  numerous  varia- 
tions throughout  the  Pueblo  area  in  all  periods, 
especially  on  basketry  and  pottery.  There 
would  be  no  purpose  in  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  its  occurrence  in  these  two  fields,  but 
it  is  of  some  interest  that  it  has  also  been  used 
in  certain  other  associations  as  well.  Several 
unusual  examples  have  been  found  at  Pueblo 
Bonito,  in  the  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico, 
one  of  them  a  cylindrical  stone  vase  or  mortar, 
on  which  a  design  in  several  colors  in  the 
familiar  diaper  pattern  had  been  painted.838 
There  have  also  been  reported  from  Pueblo 
Bonito  at  least  two  flat  wooden  slabs,  one  of 
which  is  a  rectangle  approximately  1 6.5  by 
17.5  cm.  in  area,  painted  on  both  faces  in  vivid 
colors.  One  design,  in  red,  black,  orange,  and 
green  is  very  much  like  that  on  the  stone  vase 
just  discussed,  but  that  on  the  other  face,  in 
red,  black,  plum  color,  and  orange,  is  strik- 
ingly like  the  mural  design  in  Room  21S  at 
Awatovi.  The  purpose  of  this  slab  is  un- 
known, but  it  may  well  have  been  used  on 
an  altar,  like  the  "tiles"  that  we  have  already 
considered  above. S3!)  The  other  board  from 
Pueblo  Bonito  is  similar  in  general  character, 
but  is  fragmentary. s40  Another  example  of  the 
specialized  application  of  this  style  of  design 
occurs  on  a  wooden  mug  from  a  burial  at 
Ridge  Ruin,  cast  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  on 
which  the  decoration  was  painted  in  light 
blue  and  red.841  The  citation  of  these  exam- 
ples may  serve  to  weaken  in  some  degree  the 
hypothesis  that  the  designs  in  Room  2  1 8  rep- 
resent textiles,  but  it  does  indicate  a  tradition 
in  the  Pueblo  world  for  the  use  of  this  style 
of  decoration  on  a  wide  variety  of  surfaces. 
Its  application  to  a  kiva  wall  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising. 

38  This  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  New  York.  It  is  illustrated 
in:  Kissell,  1931,  pi.  on  p.  14.  Pepper,  1920,  fig.  no. 
Douglas  and  d'Harnoncourt,  1941 ,  ill.  on  p.  21. 

839  See  pp.  261-70.  This  slab  is  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Pepper,  1920,  pp.  158-59;  fig.  65;  pi.  8. 

840  Pepper,  1920,  fig.  101. 

841  McGregor,  1943,  pi.  1 ;  fig.  2. 


NATURE   OF  POSSIBLE   DECORATIVE 
TECHNIQUES  APPLIED    TO 
CONTEMPORARY  TEXTILES 

Throughout  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
textile  representations  in  the  Jeddito  murals, 
nothing  has  been  said  of  the  possible  method 
by  which  the  designs  might  have  been  applied 
to  the  original  garments,  of  -which  the  wall 
paintings  are  reproductions.  In  a  conclusive 
sense,  nothing  can  be  said,  because  there  is  no 
evidence  inherent  in  the  murals  to  indicate 
whether  their  prototypes  were  embellished 
with  embroidery,  brocade,  painting,  or  dye- 
ing. A  good  deal  of  controversy  has  \or\g; 
flourished,  however,  upon  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  embroidery  in  the  Southwest,  and  a 
brief  resume  of  the  evidence  with  a  bearing 
thereon  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  even 
though  we  have  little  new  data  to  con- 
tribute.842 

EMBROIDERY 

For  a  long  time,  and  until  very  recently, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  embroidery 
was  introduced  into  the  Pueblo  world  by  the 
Spaniards,  chiefly  because  no  example  of  the 
art  had  been  discovered  from  a  certainly 
pre-Spanish  site.8"  .More  recently,  however, 
some  examples  of  pre-Spanish  embroidery 
have  been  recognized,  and  it  seems  hardly 
possibly  now  to  deny  that  the  art  was  known 
to  the  Pueblos  before  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards.844 The  testimony  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves  is  not  conclusive,  partly  because 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct  meaning  of 
the  words  that  they  used  in  describing  the 
textiles  that  they  found  in  the  pueblos,  and 
also  because  of  the  very  reasonable  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  later  readers  that  men  intent 
either  on  conquest  and  wealth  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  conversion  of  heathen  souls 


842  Probablv  the  best  discussion  of  this  subject  is  by 
Dr.  Harry  P.  Mera,  1943,  pp.  2-7,  although  other 
writers  have  contributed  to  it,  as  will  appear  from  the 
summary  in  the  text. 

843  Douglas,  1938a,  p.  1 1 ;  1940a,  p.  167. 

844  Kent,  1941,  p.  5;  1945,  p.  17.  Mera,  1943,  p.  4; 
pi.  3. 
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on  the  other  would  concern  themselves  with 
meticulous  niceties  in  respect  of  needle- 
work.84"' A  survey  of  the  original  sources, 
however,  is  illuminating,  and  to  my  mind 
gives  reason  for  more  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  known  Spanish  reference  to  the 
subject  occurs  in  the  famous  letter  of  August 
3,  1^40,  written  bv  Coronado  to  the  Viceroy 
Antonio  de  .Mendoza,  reporting  his  conquest 
of  Cibola,  the  ancestral  province  of  modern 
Zuni.  In  it  he  noted  at  one  point  that  ".  .  . 
they  have  painted  mantles  .  .  ."  and  in  a  later 
paragraph  referred  again  to  the  subject  of 
textiles.  "I  send  you,"  he  wrote,  "twelve 
small  mantles  such  as  the  people  of  this 
country  ordinarily  wear,  and  a  garment  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  well  made.  I  kept 
it  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  very  good 
workmanship,  and  because  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  has  seen  in  these  Indies  any  work 
done  with  a  needle,  unless  it  were  done  since 
the  Spaniards  settled  here.  .  ."  84(! 

From  this  letter  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
strongly  inferrable  that  Coronado  knew  what 
he  was  doino  when  he  selected  his  souvenirs  for 
despatch  to  Mendoza,  and  that  he  was  well 
tutored  in  the  various  media  of  textile  decora- 
tion. At  the  outset,  as  is  apparent,  he  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  "painted  mantles" 
and  the  "certain  garment"  with  its  "work 
done  with  a  needle."  Moreover,  he  seems  to 
have  been  conscious  of  what  apparently  was 
an  anthropological  puzzle  in  his  day  as  in  ours, 

M3  Douglas,  1938b,  p.  11. 

",:  English  translations  of  these  passages  have  been 
published  as  fellows:  Hakluvt,  159S-1600,  vol.  3,  pp. 
377,  379-80;  1903-05,  vol.  9,  pp.  155,  161;  reprinted  in 
Old  South  Leaflets,  8th  series,  no.  7,  1890,  pp.  9,  13. 
Winship,  1896,  pp.  558,  562;  1904,  pp.  173,  182.  Ham- 
mond and  Rev.  1940,  pp.  171,  176.  A  French  translation 
appears   in  Ternaux-Compans,    1838   Voyages,   vol.   o, 

PP-  355-63- 

Apparentlv,  the  original  Spanish  text  of  the  letter  is 
unknown,  for  all  the  other  versions  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Italian  of  Ramusio's  Viaggi,  edition  of 
1556,  vol.  3,  pp.  359-63;  edition  of  1606,  vol.  3,  pp. 
300-03.  The  text  of  the  critical  passage  therein  is  as 
follows  (p.  303):  ".  .  .  pero  mandole  dodeci  mantelli 
piccioli  de  quei,  che  le  genti  del  paese  sogniono  portare, 
&  una  vesta,  ancora  que  a  me  pare,  che  sia  ben  fatta, 
guardila,  che  a  me  par  che  la  sia  molto  ben  la  vorata, 
perche  non  credo,  che  in  queste  Indie  sia  stata  vcduta 
cosa  alcuna  lavorata  ad  ago,  se  non  doppo,  che  gli 
Spagnoli  vi  habitano."  The  critical  phrase  here,  "lavo- 


namelv  the  question  of  the  aboriginal  origin 
of  embroidery;  why,  otherwise,  would  he  have 
pointed  out  his  belief,  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  published  opinions  of  others, 
that  theretofore  no  pre-Conquest  needle  work 
had  been  known? 

The  next  recorded  Spanish  commentary 
with  a  bearing  on  this  question  is  Espejo's 
description  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the 
women  of  the  Piro  villages  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  They  wear,  he  tells  us,  "naguas  de 
algodon  y  muchas  dellas  bordadas  con  hilo 
de  colores  .  .  ."  which  may  be  translated: 
"mantles  of  cotton,  many  of  them  embroid- 
ered with  colored  thread  .  .  .  ,"S47  Whether 
bordadas  necessarily  means  embroidered  or 
may  signify  merely  decorated  is  an  insoluble 
problem,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  in  Es- 
pejo's narrative  in  which  the  word  is  used, 
which  may  provide  some  basis  for  imputing 
to  it  the  more  specialized  or  limited  mean- 
ing, especially  since  in  an  earlier  clause  of  the 
same  sentence  he  has  observed  that  "over  their 
private  parts  they  wear  cloths  of  painted  cot- 
ton" (".  .  .  debajo  de  partes  vergonzosas,  traen 
unos  parietes  de  algodon  pintados  .  .  .  ."). 
Thus,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  making  a 
conscious  distinction  between  pintados  and 
bordadas.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  was 
presented  with  mantas  at  Awatovi  he  aoain 
describes  them  as  painted  {pint  ad  as),  adding 
that  he  was  also  given  "blue  and  green  ores, 
which  they  use  to  color  the  mantas  .  .  .  ."S48 
The  reference  to  ores,  which  probably  were 

rata  ad  ago,"  can  mean  only  "work  [done]  with  a 
needle,"  as  it  has  usually  been  translated,  but  the  im- 
plication of  embroider^'  seems  almost  inescapable 
therefrom. 

817  Espejo's  narrative  is  published  in  Spanish  in 
Pacheco  and  Cardenas,  Coleccion  de  Documentos  I11- 
editos.  .  .  ,ist  series,  1871,  (A),  vol.  14,  pp.  101-26; 
(B)  vol.  15,  pp.  163-89.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  1916  (reprinted  1930), 
pp.  168-92,  wherein  the  passage  quoted  appears  on  p. 
177.  The  passage  is  cited  in  Bandelier,  1929-30,  p.  373, 
and  in  Nash,  1936,  p.  23. 

84SEspejo,  in  Bolton,  1916  (reprinted  1930),  p.  186. 
The  Spanish  text  is  published  in  Coleccion  de  Docu- 
mentos Ineditos.  .  .  ,  1871,  1st  series,  vol.  15,  pp.  120, 
183.  Pintado  is  a  word  of  fairly  general  meaning,  and 
could  be  translated  bv  mottled,  colored,  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  more  specific  and  literal  term,  painted. 

Obrcgon,  1924,  p.  295,  describes  them  merely  as 
"mantles  of  cotton"  (mantas  de  algodon),  without 
reference  to  embellishment. 
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azurite  and  malachite,  certainly  suggests  paint- 
ing rather  than  any  other  method  of  decora- 
tion. 

Diego  Perez  de  Luxan,  in  his  account  of  the 
Espejo  expedition,  consistently  refers  to  the 
native  garments  as  painted, sw  as  does  Gonzales 
de  Mendoza.S3° 

The  other  source  of  information  of  the 
Espejo  journey  is  the  Historia  of  Baltasar  de 
Obregon,  in  which  are  made  several  comments 
on  this  subject.  Obregon  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Mexico  wear  "shirts  of  cotton, 
tasteful  in  color,  and  at  their  ends  woven 
borders  of  colored  thread  and  on  the  shoulder 
a  knot,  button  and  binding  at  the  edge."851 

A  little  further  on  it  is  stated  that  the 
women  wear  skirts  "much  worked  and  painted 
with  many  colors  .  .  .  ."S5- 

One  further  early  Spanish  reference  to 
native  garments  is  known,  in  the  Relation  of 
Gallegos  concerning  the  Rodriguez  expedition 
to  New  Mexico.  He  uses  words  that  have  been 
translated  as  painted,  as  well  as  colored,  em- 
broidered, and  adorned,  but  since  the  Spanish 
text  has  not  been  published  I  do  not  know  what 
words  were  actually  used  therein.853 

What  net  result,  if  any,  can  be  derived 
from  this  tempestuous  tea-pot  I  hardly  know. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Spanish  accounts 

8,9  Apparentlv,  the  Spanish  text  of  Luxan  has  never 
been  published,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  word 
was  used  in  the  original.  The  manuscript  exists  in  the 
Arcblvo  General  de  Indias,  1-1-3/22,  and  a  copy  is  in 
the  Aver  Collection,  but  I  have  not  seen  it.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  is  available  in  Hammond  and  Rev,  1929. 
See  therein,  pp.  98,  100.  This  source  is  cited  by  Hodge, 
1937,  pp.  68-69. 

sr'°  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  1586,  p.  177,  makes  ref- 
erence to  Awatovi  where  the  natives  brought  ". . .  man- 
tas  de  algodon  pintadas. . . ."  This  is  translated  into 
English  in  Hakluvt,  1903-05,  vol.  9,  p.  182. 

851  Obregon,  1924,  p.  263.  The  Spanish  is  as  follows: 
".  .  .  los  del  Nueva  Mexico  visten  camisas  de  algodon 
angostas,  galanas  de  colores  v  a  su  remate  fa']  as  tejidas 
de  hilo  de  colores  v  al  hombro  una  labada,  boton  v 
cenefa  al  cabo  y  encima  algunas  mantas;  .  .  .  ."  Several 
uncertainties  are  present  in  this  text.  The  phrase  fajas 
tejidas  is  difficult,  for  fajas  may  mean  either  borders  or 
it  may  refer  to  sashes  or  girdles;  and  tejidas  means 
merely  woven,  textured  or  fabricated.  Thus,  whether 
the  writer  is  describing  a  sash  or  a  bordered  garment 
is  not  clear.  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  is  the  latter, 
since  the  entire  passage  is  an  unmistakable  description 
of  the  standard  Pueblo  woman's  dress,  which  did  have 
a  woven  decorative  border. 


are  equivocal  and  are  further  subject  to  sus- 
picion from  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
either  by  men  of  the  sword  rather  than  the 
distaff  or  by  persons  writing  after  the  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  specific  reference  to 
needle  work,  as  well  as  the  very  fact  that  in 
some  cases  a  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
consciouslv  recognized  in  respect  of  certain 
garments,  warranting  the  use  of  such  words  as 
bordada  suggests  that  an  embroidery  technique 
did  exist  and  was  recognized.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  known  fragments  of  prehis- 
toric embroidery  in  the  Southwest,  I  believe 
that  we  may  look  upon  the  kilts  of  the  Jeddito 
moralists  as  having  been  embroidered. 

ANIMAL  SKINS  USED  IN  COSTUME 

One  of  the  very  frequent  elements  of  cos- 
tume worn  by  kachinas  and  other  dancers  in 
modern  Pueblo  ceremonies  is  the  skin  of  a 
small  animal,  usually  a  fox,  attached  by  the 
head  or  neck  to  the  back  of  the  wearer's 
belt,  and  left  to  dangle  behind,  the  hind  legs 
and  tail  nearly  touching;  the  ground.  This 
object  is  so  generally  used  at  all  villages  that 
its  presence  has  no  diagnostic  significance 
in  the  identification  of  particular  impersona- 
tions.854 

Small  animal  skins  are  also  sometimes  worn 


K2  Obregon,  1924,  p.  264.  The  Spanish  text  is: 
".  .  .  muv  labradas  v  pintadas  de  muchos  colores.  .  .  ." 
Since  labradas  is  a  word  of  generalized  import,  it 
could  mean  either  decorated  or  merely  hand-made.  It 
is  used  also  on  the  same  page  in  describing  the  pottery 
made  by  the  same  people,  as  is  the  word  pintado,  so 
that  neither  word  can  be  said  to  have  any  special 
reference  to  the  textile  arts. 

8=3  See  Hammond  and  Rey,  1927,  pp.  265,  282  (in 
the  reprint  of  the  same,  pp.  27,  44).  The  manuscript  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias  in  Seville, 
and  a  copy  in  the  Ayer  Collection,  Chicago.  See  Ham- 
mond and  Rey,  1927,  p.  239,  note  *;  p.  249,  note  2. 

b"'4  Parsons,  1939,  p.  732.  Roediger,  1941,  p.  136. 
Bunzel,  1932,  p.  870. 

A  large  number  of  specific  references  to  the  wear- 
ing of  fox  or  other  skins  could  be  made,  but  a  few 
selected  ones  will  suffice:  Titiev,  1944,  p.  167  (Hopi). 
Stephen,  1936,  pp.  26,  28,  35,  166,  167,  171,  174,  401,  409, 
425,  440,  474,  477,  486,  505,  531,  551,  570  974,  986,  990 
(Hopi).  Bunzel,  1932,  pis.  21,  22,  32-35,  37,  39-51 
(Zufii).  Fewkes,  1903,  pis.  2,  3,  14,  19,  28,  33,  35,  37,  41, 
47i  53-  63  (Hopi).  Roediger,  1941,  pi.  20  (Santo  Do- 
mingo). Parsons,  1936a,  p.  87  (Taos);  1925a,  p.  89 
(Jemez);  1921,  p.  157  (Isleta). 
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attached  to  the  wrists  of  dancers,  but  aijain 
thev  seem  to  have  no  especial  significance  in 
the  identification  of  personages. sr,r>  The  pres- 
ence of  pendent  skins  in  the  Jeddito  murals 
is  not  perfectly  certain,  but  in  three  of  the 
paintings  there  appear  objects  that  strongly 
suggest  them.  In  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall 
B  Design  4  (figs.  24,  o;  53,  a),  one  such  han^s 
from  the  elbow  at  about  the  center  of  the 
design.  It  is  elaborately  decorated  in  a  man- 
ner that  resembles  nothing  else  that  I  know 
of.  but  the  three  elongated  extensions  from 
the  lower  end,  the  center  one  being;  the  long- 
est, very  closely  suggest  hind  legs  and  tail, 
which  have  been  wrapped  with  yarn  or  string 
to  produce  an  effect  like  a  tassel.  Similar 
"pelts"  appear  in  Test  14,  Room  5.,  Right 
Wall  Design  10  (figs.  24,  11;  54.  ti),  where  two 
examples  are  indicated,  probably  also  hang- 
ing from  the  elbow  or  wrist  of  the  two  hu- 
man figures,  and  another  is  shown  in  Test  4, 
Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  88,  c), 
evidently  dependent  from  the  waist  or  back 
of  the  human  figure. 

The  inverted  human  figure  in  Test  14,  Room 
2,  Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  6^,  n),  appears 
to  be  wearing  an  animal  skin  robe,  one  lea; 
of  which  is  extended  at  the  upper  left,  and 
bound  into  a  tassel  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  as  are  the  legs  and  tails  just  referred 
to  in  other  paintings. 8B5" 

While  the  detailed  manner  of  binding  ap- 
plied to  the  legs  and  tail  is  not  clear  from  the 
mural  paintings,  the  designs  of  the  latter  have 
a  counterpart  on  a  Sikvatki  Polychrome  bowl 
from  Awatovi,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
painted  a  device  very  closely  resembling  them. 
It  is  not  attached  to  a  larger  figure,  but  is 
completely   independent.850 

Nothing  like  these  occurs  in  any  of  the 
Kuaua  murals,  but  they  do  remotely  resemble 

is Some  examples  are:  Titiev,  1944,  p.  167  (Hopi). 
Stevenson,  1904,  p.  213  (Zuni).  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  98, 
pi.  36  (Hopi). 

''"  Frederick  J.  Dockstader  suggests  that  this  figure 
may  be  Mastop  kachina  or  Aholi,  both  of  whom  wear 
conical  caps  and  painted  skins. 

"''This  bowl  was  found  in  Test  14,  Room  2,  and  is 
reproduced  herein  in  figure  17,  r. 

'  .Matthews,  190;,  pis.  7,  8.  Reichard,  1939,  pis.  1-3, 
5-7,  9-20,  22,  24.  Newcomb  and  Reichard,  1937,  pis. 
3-9,14,  16-20,  22,27,  35- 

^Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  20. 


the  elaborately  decorated  "medicine  pouches" 
that  almost  always  adorn  the  anthropomorphic 
figures  in  Navaho  sand  paintings.807 

A  somewhat  peculiar  feature  that  appears 
occasionally  in  the  Jeddito  murals  may  be 
indicative  of  a  skin  garment.  This  is  the 
scalloped  edging  that  is  used  around  the  kilt 
in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  o  (fie;s. 
24.  772;  66,  a),  and  the  rather  more  prominent 
version  of  the  same  thins;  that  surrounds  the 
body  of  the  diving  figure  in  Test  14,  Room 
2.  Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  65,  a).  The  in- 
ference is  based  on  the  similarity  to  a  native 
drawing  of  what  appears  to  be  a  skin  cape 
worn  by  Owa  Alana,  a  Hopi  personage,  which 
also  has  a  scalloped  border.8"'8  Possibly,  the 
scallops  represent  rattles  or  tinklers. 

BANDOLEERS 

The  bandoleer  is  another  article  of  costume 
that  is  worn  by  many  kachinas,  and  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  At  Zuni  and  Hopi  there  is  a 
special  form  of  warriors'  bandoleer  made  of 
buckskin,  often  with  fringes,  and  with  some 
design  painted  upon  it,859  but  other  types 
made  of  yucca  or  yarn  are  worn  by  many 
other  personages,800  and  so  the  mere  presence 
of  a  bandoleer  does  not  in  itself  mark  the 
wearer  as  a  warrior  or  in  any  other  particular 
way. 

In  the  Jeddito  murals  there  are  only  two 
fioures  with  definite  bandoleers,  and  both  of 
them  also  carry  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers, 
as  if  they  might  well  be  warriors.801  This 
inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
bandoleers  appear  to  be  double  and  to  have 
decorations  upon  them,  features  that  are  ap- 
parently peculiar  to  bandoleers  worn  by  war- 
riors at  Hopi.SG2 

8=0  Bunzel,  1932,  pp.  871,  1002,  1007,  102 1;  pis.  30,  31, 
32.  b,  J;  40,  a  (Zuni).  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  98,  436,  453-54 
(Hopi).  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  p.  19  (Hopi).  Gold- 
frank,  1927,  p.  39  (Cochiti).  Parsons,  1932,  p.  325 
(Isleta). 

"'"'  Bunzel,  1932,  pp.  1006,  1028,  1055,  1065,  1066, 
1072;  pis.  32,  C;  40,  d\  44,  d;  45,  a;  46,  (7,  C;  49,  c  (Zuni). 
Stephen,  1936,  pp.  324,  409,  474,  477,  486,  506,  531,  571 
(Hopi).  Parsons,  1933b,  p.  95  (Zuni). 

""Figures  50,  f;  61,  a,  b.  These  were  probably 
originally  parts  of  a  single  continuous  wall  painting. 

M-  Stephen,  1936,  p.  98. 
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MASKS  AND  HEADDRESSES 

USE  IN   MODERN   PUEBLO 
CEREMONIALS 

Among  the  entire  catalogue  of  Pueblo  ritual 
paraphernalia,  probably  the  most  important 
single  item  is  the  face  mask  that  is  usually 
worn  by  participants  who  impersonate  kach- 
inas  or  other  supernatural,  and  sometimes  also 
by  other  persons.  The  nature  and  character 
of  a  kachina  in  Pueblo  concept  is  a  subtle  and 
complex  metaphysical  matter,  the  intricacies 
of  which  need  not  concern  us  here,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  simplified  terms  a 
kachina  is  a  supernatural  being  that  may  un- 
der certain  circumstances  be  impersonated  by 
a  man  wearing  a  mask.  The  man  may  wear 
also  an  elaborate  costume,  but  the  mask  is  the 
important  thing,  and  from  it  the  wearer  not 
only  derives  "power"  but  even  in  a  sense  is 
invested  with  the  spirit  of  the  actual  kachina, 
with  the  result  that  he  becomes  the  kachina 
for  the  time  being,  endowed  with  all  its  pow- 
ers and  attributes.803 

Usually,  though  not  always,  kachina  im- 
personations are  masked,8"4  and  masked  danc- 
ers appear  at  nearly  all  the  villages,  although 
in  most  of  the  eastern  ones  white  people  are 
not  permitted  to  see  them,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence very  little  information  is  available 
concerning  them  there.805  A  number  of  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  have  been  collected 
from  some  of  the  eastern  villages,  however, 
and  an  enormous  mass  of  material  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  published  for  the  western  villages 
of  Hopi  and  Zuni,  where  also  the  masks  are 
much   more  elaborate  than  in  the  east.so° 

Literally  hundreds  of  different  masks  are 
known  to  exist,  each  of  them  distinguishable 
by  certain  characteristic  markings  which  serve 
to  identify  the  particular  supernatural  that  is 
portrayed.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  mask 
displays  the  greatest  variety  of  features  that 

803  Colton,  1947,  p.  42.  Roediger.  1941,  p.  158. 

""Dr.  Parsons  says  (Stephen,  1936,  p.  xlii,  note  2) 
that  masks  are  not  the  absolute  criterion  of  a  kachina, 
however,  and  that  some  do  not  wear  them,  while 
certain  other  non-kachina  impersonators  do  wear  them. 

See  also  Parsons,  1939,  p.  349. 

At  an  earlier  date  Dr.  Parsons  wrote  that  "any  spirit 
of  any  type  impersonated  in  a  mask"  would  be  a 
kachina  (Parsons,  1925a,  p.  125),  but  this  was  evidently 


distinguish  a  particular  personation,  although 
in  many  cases  the  details  of  dress  and  of  body 
paint  are  also  distinctive,  and  it  is  the  mask 
that  provides  the  ultimate  identification  of  the 
personage  represented.807  On  the  other  hand, 
while  certain  features  or  decorations  are  con- 
sistently characteristic  of  particular  kachinas, 
these  features  are  not  always  represented  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  are  therefore  some- 
times unrecognizable  to  the  ethnographer. 
Moreover,  while  the  masks  themselves  may  be 
made  with  sufficient  care  and  precision  as  to 
be  always  distinguishable,  secondary  repre- 
sentations of  them,  as  for  example  in  kiva 
mural  paintings,  may  be  executed  in  a  sim- 
plified and  stylized  manner.  This  possibility 
is  exemplified  in  the  small  wooden  images 
of  kachinas,  called  by  the  Hopi  ti'hus,  that 
arc  made  in  great  quantity,  partly  to  be  set 
up  at  altars  or  shrines,  and  partly  to  be  (riven 
to  children  as  dolls  or  sold  to  the  tourist. 

Dr.  Fewkes  remarked  in  his  study  of  these 
ti'hus  that  the  body  decorations  were  usually 
so  much  conventionalized  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  distinctive  for  identification,  and 
that  the  characteristic  details  were  on  the 
heads,  but  he  added  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  wide  variety  of  detail  displayed  by 
different  specimens  supposedly  representative 
of  the  same  kachina,  and  he  was  thus  "led  to 
believe  that  great  care  must  be  used  in  defin- 
ing the  symbolism  from  any  one  specimen."808 
Stephen  indicates  a  like  variability  even  on  the 
masks  themselves  in  noting  that  ".  .  .  it  is  the 
rule  for  the  personator  to  decorate  his  own 
mask  and  in  this  he  is  allowed  considerable 
latitude,  hence  the  diversity  in  conven- 
tions."800 

Dr.  Ruth  Bunzel  has  emphasized  this  fact 
even  more  strongly  with  respect  to  Zuni: 
"The  masks  in  spite  of  their  variability  in  de- 
tails all  exhibit  a  remarkable  uniformity  in 
artistic   style.    The   most   notable   feature    of 

too  broad  a  statement. 

885  At  Isleta  there  are  no  masked  dances.  Parsons, 
1920a,  p.  58. 

""'Roediger,   1941,  p.   155. 

s"7  Dr.  Colton  has  said  that  he  knows  of  only  two 
Hopi    kachinas    that    wear   the    same    mask.     Colton, 

1947.  P-  43- 

sos  pew]<eSj    ,  8941,    pp.    46-47,    50. 

sc"  Stephen,   1936,  p.  523. 
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the  Zufii,  indeed,  of  all  Pueblo  and  Navaho 
masks,  is  the  complete  lack  of  anv  attempt  at 
realism.  The  masks  are  not  anthropomorphic, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  nor  are  they  repre- 
sentations of  animals  or  even  of  mythical  mon- 
sters .  .  .  The  designs  painted  upon  masks 
are  those  used  also  on  ceremonial  pottery, 
altar  boards,  sand  paintings,  etc.  They  have 
no  specific  association  with  individual  katcinas 
or  with  katcinas  as  a  whole."870 

The  periodic  introduction  of  new  kachinas. 
which  apparently  is  a  continuing  process,  and 
the  obsolescence  of  old  ones,  tends  to  enhance 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing;  an  impersonation 
after  the  lapse  of  any  considerable  period  of 
time,871  and  we  cannot  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  masks  apearing  on  the  faces  of  anthro- 
pomorphic figures  in  the  Jeddito  murals  are 
necessarily  susceptible  of  equation  with  mod- 
ern masks.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  so  gen- 
eralized that  I  feel  sure  their  identification  is 
impossible — perhaps  it  was  not  perfectly  def- 
inite in  every  case  even  at  the  time  of  their 
execution. 

POSSIBLE  MASKS  IN  JEDDITO 
MURAL  PAINTINGS 

An  analysis  of  those  human  faces  in  the  Jed- 
dito murals  that  are  not  strongly  sucjerestive 
of  masks  will  disclose  certain  features  that 
will  be  of  aid  in  attempting  to  identify  them. 

5 ''Bunzel.  1932,  p.  857.  The  absence  of  anv  at- 
tempt at  realism  is  characteristic  of  the  Hopi  as  well. 
Colton,  194-,  p.  42.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  132.  I  cannot 
help  suspecting,  however,  that  Dr.  Bunzel  has  over- 
stated the  case  when  she  savs  categorically  that  the 
designs  on  the  masks  "have  no  specific  association 
with  individual  katcinas."  I  am  sure  that  many  de- 
sign elements  are  actually  diagnostic  of  particular 
kachinas,  even  at  Zuni,  although  perhaps  not  to  the 
absolute  degree  that  is  sometimes  supposed.  But  it  is 
confusing,  to  sav  the  least,  to  read  in  the  same  volume 
(pp.  856^57):  "New  katcinas  mav  be  invented  from 
time  to  time  ....  However,  once  a  katcina  has  been 
admitted  to  the  roster  ...  all  details  of  his  mask  and 
costume  and  behavior  become  definitive.  Everything 
is  considered  characteristic,  the  form  and  decoration 
of  the  mask,  the  kind  and  arrangement  of  feathers 
and  other  ornaments  on  the  mask,  bodv  paint,  all  de- 
tails of  costume,  including  even  the  arrangement 
of  the  bead  necklaces,  the  objects  he  carries  in  his 
hands,  posture,  gait,  behavior,  and  his  call.  When 
any  of  these  features  is  varied  bevond  verv  narrow 
limits  we  have  a  new  katcina.    This  does  not  mean. 


In  pursuit  of  this  end,  we  shall  consider  first 
the  simpler  and  more  generalized  ones,  post- 
poning the  more  distinctive  until  later.  Among; 
those  that  are  shown  in  profile,  nine  have  no 
distinguishing  features  of  decoration  whatever, 
but  are  highly  simplified,  showing  nothing 
more  than  eye,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  only 
one  of  them  possesses  all  three  features.  Each 
is  painted  in  a  single  solid  color.872  Obviously, 
these  profiles  are  too  indeterminate  for  any 
identification,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  masks.  They  could  as  well  represent  un- 
adorned faces  and  nothing  more. 

Certain  others  among  the  profiles,  how- 
ever, are  embellished  with  decorative  designs 
painted  upon  their  cheeks  or  foreheads,  and 
it  mav  be  that  some  of  these  markings  will 
prove  distinguishing.  Several  have  a  rectangu- 
lar panel  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  set  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  face  by  being  painted  in 
a  different  color  and  outlined  in  black.  The 
simplest  of  these  have  nothing  more,873  and 
like  the  perfectly  plain  examples  cannot  con- 
vincingly be  recognized  as  masks. 

As  counterparts  to  the  groups  just  discussed 
there  are  also  full-face  examples,  the  sim- 
plest having  no  features  beyond  eyes  and 
mouth  and  a  semi-circle  of  black  hair  sur- 
rounding the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
ears.874  One  lacks  the  hair  but  has  ear  pen- 
dants  and   one   rectangular  and   one   circular 

of  course,  that  changes  do  not  occur  in  the  get-up 
of  any  katcina,  especiallv  in  the  katcinas  recentlv 
introduced.  In  general,  variability  increases  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  antiquity  and  sanctity  of  the  im- 
personation. The  mask  is  the  most  stable  and  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  equipment."  One  cannot 
possibly  reconcile  these  two  statements! 

s;l  Bunzel,  1932,  p.  856,  and  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  17, 
both  testify  to  the  constant  change  that  is  going  on 
in  the  character  of  masked  impersonations.  A  care- 
ful study  would  show,  I  think,  that  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  for  example,  a  good  many  kachinas  had 
ceased  to  appear  and  that  manv  other  new  ones  had 
been  introduced,  either  from  other  villages  or  through 
the   creative  ingenuity  of  individuals. 

8T2  These  simple  profiles  appear  in  the  following 
figures:  27,  e  and  64,  b  (three  examples);  27,  i,  and 
69,  c;  28,  a,  and  61,  b;  28,  b,  e,  and  53,  b  (two  ex- 
amples); 28,  d,  and  90,  a;  28,  f,  and  52,  b. 

873  Figures  27,  f,  0,  28,  n,  and  80,  b;  27,  m,  and  51, 
J;  27,  72,  and  51,  c;  28,  g,  and  84,  b;  28,  b,  and  65,  c. 

871  Figures  28,  k,  and  53,  b;  28,  /,  and  61,  b;  28,  m; 
and  78,  a;  27,  g  and  67,  d. 
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eye.875  Each  of  two  others  has  a  larcre  rec- 
tangular panel  in  one  upper  quarter  of  the 
face,  covering  the  eye.S76 

That  all  these  portrayals  are  not  masks, 
however,  cannot  be  readily  inferred  merely 
on  the  ground  of  their  simplicity  or  their 
naturalism,  for  a  good  many  modern  masks 
display  little  or  no  more  distinctiveness  than 
these.  For  example,  there  used  to  be  painted 
on  the  back  wall  of  a  cave  at  a  spring  near 
Zuhi  a  group  of  images  that  Mrs.  Stevenson 
called  "masks  of  anthropic  gods."877  Her  ac- 
companying illustration,  made  from  a  photo- 
graph, is  not  as  clear  as  could  be  desired,  but 
it  shows  unmistakably  at  least  four  heads 
with  no  features  beyond  eye  and  mouth  and 
a  black  circlet  of  hair,  almost  exactly  like 
the  plain  full-face  figures  from  the  Jeddito 
kiva  walls.  If  Airs.  Stevenson  had  reason  to 
think  that  these  simple  naturalistic  paintings 
were  intended  to  represent  masks,  it  is  a 
reasonable  inference  that  those  in  the  Jeddito 
murals  were  likewise.  Furthermore,  there  are 
many  examples  of  modern  masks  that  display 
either  no  embellishment  at  all  in  addition  to 
eyes  and  mouth,  or  at  most  a  rectangular  sub- 
division into  two  or  three  panels  of  different 
colors.878  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  these 
are  found  mostly  in  the  eastern  villages,  and 
that  at  Zuni  and  Hopi  the  majority  of  modern 
masks  are  pretty  elaborate. 

A  slightly  more  distinctive  group  of  faces 
embraces  those  that  display  some  decorative 
element  in  addition  to  the  plain-color  panels. 
In  the  Jeddito  murals  there  is  one  plain  pro- 
file, on  the  cheek  of  which  are  painted  three 
horizontal  bars  in  red,879  and  two  profiles 
having  fairly  elaborate  panels  in  three  colors, 
from  the  lower  edge  of  one  of  which  depend 
short  black  "rain  lines."880  The  most  that  can 

575  Figures  27,  c,  and  65,  a. 

876  Figures.  27,  g,  and  67,  d. 

877  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  233;  pi.  48. 

878  For  example,  see  Goldfrank,  1927,  ills.  opp.  p. 
112  (Cochiti). 

San  Felipe:  White,   1932a,  figs.   3-10. 
Lagana:  Parsons,    1920b,  fig.   17,  b. 
]e?nez:  Parsons,  1925a,  pis.   12-17. 
Acoma:  White,   1932b,  pis.  3-6,  8,  10. 
San  Juan:  Parsons,   1929,  figs.  4,  5. 
Zwli:   Roediger,    1941,   pis.   37,   38.    Bunzel,    1932, 
pis.  32,  35,  36,  37. 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  pis.  27,  33,  42,  47. 


be  said  of  this  decoration  is  that  it  is  probably 
a  rain-cloud  convention,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon and  undistinguished  feature  on  many 
kachina  masks.  That  these  faces  may  well 
represent  masks,  however,  is  plausible  to  an 
even  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of  the 
plainer   examples.881 

It  should  be  said  in  connection  with  modern 
Pueblo  masks,  however,  that  their  profiles 
are  usually  shown  as  a  straight  vertical  line, 
with  the  nose  or  snout,  if  any,  indicated  by  a 
horizontal  tubular  protuberance,  in  contrast 
to  the  profiles  in  the  Jeddito  murals,  in  which 
the  nose  is  shown  more  naturalistically  as  a 
sloping  extension  of  the  forehead  terminating 
in  a  horizontal  lower  edge.  This  might  be 
regarded  as  an  item  of  evidence  opposed  to 
the  thesis  that  the  simpler  mural  faces  are 
masks  at  all,  but  the  generality  just  stated  is 
by  no  means  without  exception,  and  there  are 
today  some  examples  of  masks  with  noses 
exactly  like  those  shown  in  profile  in  the  Jed- 
dito paintings.882 

An  interesting  object  that  seems  apposite 
to  this  subject  was  found  at  the  Pueblo  II 
site  of  Tseh  So  in  Chaco  Canyon,  in  the  form 
of  a  slab  of  wood  worked  in  the  likeness  of  a 
human  profile  and  painted  green  with  a  black 
border.  This  visage  had  a  well-defined  eye 
and  a  profile  characterized  by  a  beetle  brow, 
a  brief  but  definite  nose,  a  very  long  upper 
lip,  and  almost  no  chin  at  all.883  It  resembles 
very  closely  the  profile  figures  in  the  Jeddito 
murals,  but  whether  or  not  it  was  a  mask  or 
a  portion  thereof  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

Identification  of  Particular  Personages 

The  characterizations  of  some  of  the  an- 
thropomorphic figures  in  the  mural  paintings, 
however,  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  por- 

Santo  Domingo:  White,   1935,  figs.  21-25,  2^. 

""Figures  27,  j,  and  50,  c.  This  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Hopi  Paski  kachina  mask,  shown  in 
Fewkes,  1903,  p.  117;  pi.  53. 

8S°  Figures  27,  p,  and  81,  a,  b. 

881  For  modern  similarities,  see  the  same  references 
cited  in   note   878   above. 

^  Some  modern  examples  appear  in  White,  1935, 
fig.  28  (Santo  Domingo).  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  113, 
115,   116   (four  specimens),  208,  209,  215    (all  Hopi). 

883  Brand,  Hawley,  and  Hibben,  1937,  p.  96;  frontis- 
piece. 
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traval  of  masks  was  intended,  since  they  are 
so  closely  similar  to  modern  masks  as  to  make 
their   identification    reasonably   certain. 

Hahai'wuqti.  A  simple  but  interesting  face 
appears  in  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design 
3  (figs.  27,  /;  80,  a),  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
with  circular  dots  for  eyes  and  mouth,  red 
disks  on  each  cheek,  and  a  corona  of  feathers 
and  red  rays.  Although  the  parallelism  is  not 
exact,  there  is  a  resemblance  between  this  face 
and  the  mask  of  the  Hopi  impersonation  of 
Hahai'wuqti,  which  also  has  red  spots  on  the 
cheeks,  feather  headdress,  and  red  hair  —  either 
hanging  over  the  face  or  in  long  braids,  how- 
ever,  instead  of  radiating  from  the  head.SS4 
Thus,  while  we  cannot  perhaps  be  sure  of  the 
identity  of  this  figure,  we  can  on  analogy  and 
with  reasonable  assurance  regard  the  portrayal 
as  wearing  a  mask. 


Soyo'kwuqti.  A  second  figure  is  presented 
with  a  full-face  circular  visage  in  Room  529, 
Right  Wall  Design  iA  (figs.  27,  d;  51,  b), 
this  time  painted  black  with  white  circles  for 
eyes  and  a  mouth  formed  of  a  large  white 
rectangle,  bordered  in  red  and  having  a  broad 
red  zigzag  running  horizontally  across  it.  This 
produces  a  rather  vivid  conventionalization  of 
jagged  white  teeth,  red  lips,  and  tongue. S85 
At  the  sides  of  the  head  are  white  circles  for 
ears  with  white  ovoid  pendants.  The  presence 
of  hair  or  headdress  is  uncertain,  but  apparent- 
ly there  was  originally  a  radial  pattern  of  red 
fringe  and  perhaps  feathers  atop  the  head.  The 
body  of  the  figure  is  solid  black  without  cos- 
tume or  decoration. 

There  is  little  here  that  seems  especially 
distinctive,  but  the  face  is  certainly  non-na- 
turalistic and  almost  surely  represents  a  mask. 


Figure  27 
Heads  and  Headdresses  of  Anthropomorphic  Figures  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings  (not  to  scale).   Others 
are  shown  in  figure  28. 

a.  May  represent  the  Hopi  supernatural  A'losaka  (see  (see  pages  304-06). 

b.  Closely  resembles  the  modern  Hopi  Pokomat  kachina  and  also  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Navaho 
Hastsezini  (see  page  299). 

d.  Suggests  the  Hopi  supernatural  SovoTvWuqti  (see  pages  296-98). 

/,  Suggests  the  Hopi  supernatural  Hahai'wuqti  (see  page  296). 

All  others,  Unidentifiable  and  may  or  may  not  depict  masked   personages    (see  pages   293-96). 


Provenience 
Awatovi,  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  Design  4 
Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1 
Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  iA 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  19,  Room  3,  Left  Wall  Design  4 

f,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

g,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  6 
h,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  4 

;',   Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  15 

j,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  3A 

k,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  2 

/,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  3 

m,  Awatovi,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  1 

n,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  2A 

o,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 

/>,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  1 


iM  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  Hahai'wuqti 
are  in  Fewkes,  1  &'94f ,  pi.  9,  fig.  27;  i897d,  pi.  106; 
1903,  pi.  7.  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  106,  173.  Earle  and 
Kennard,  1938,  pi.  8.  Colton,  1949,  p.  31.  This  per- 
sonage is  the  "mother"  of  the  kachinas  (Stephen, 
1936,  pp.  287,  306,  307,  note  1)  and  appears  in  nu- 
merous   ceremonials    including    the    Soyal,    Horned 


Serpent  dance.  Spring  kachina  dances,  Powamu  and 
Shalako.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  116,  306,  417,  155,  224, 
and  other  references  listed  therein  on  pp.  1130-40. 
850  A  graphic  description  of  the  modern  method 
of  making  such  teeth  for  masks  is  given  in  Stephen, 
1936,  legend  for  fig.   147. 
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The  method  of  painting  the  mouth  is  very 
common  in  modern  masks  in  both  eastern 
and  western  villages,  and  is  therefore  not  a 
distinctive  feature,  but  it  is  never  used  as  mere 
painted  decoration  directly  on  the  face.  The 
circular  eves  and  black  color  are  also  not  in 
themselves  very  characteristic,  but  all  the 
features  taken  together  do  suggest  certain 
modern  Hopi  impersonations.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  these  is  Sovo'kwuqti  or 
Nata'shkawuqti,  who  are  female  bogeys  that 
appear  at  Powamu  and  frighten  children.880 
He'ee  or  Chakwaina  Mana.  Another 
modern  Hopi  female  impersonation  resembl- 
ing this  Jeddito  example  in  facial  character- 
istics is  He'ee,  He'ewuqti,  or  Chakwaina  Mana, 
who  also  appears  at  Powamu  in  association 
with  the  Natashkas,  and  whose  mask  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  others.887 
All  of  the  modern  personations  just  discussed 
are  dressed  in  black  women's  g-arments,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  black  body  in  the  Jed- 
dito mural,  especially  since  the  latter  does 
not  have  clearly  defined  legs.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  realistic  portrayal  of  the  garments 
would  have  been  ignored  and  that  the  solid- 
black  body  would  be  considered  a  sufficiently 
close  approximation.  Moreover,  the  elaborate 
tassels  at  the  waist  of  the  mural  figure  suggest 
the  presence  of  blankets  or  a  belt.  Other  di- 
vergencies exist,  in  that  Soyo'kwuqti  now- 
adays carries  a  long  crook  with  rattles  attached, 
and  He'ewuqti  is  equipped  with  a  quiver  and 
a  bow.  None  of  these  appear  in  the  Jeddito 
mural  figure,  although  the  personage  there  does 
carry    two   large    feathered   sticks    and    there 

8811  Voth,  1901,  pi.  61,  b.  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  138. 
Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  10.  Colton,  1949,  p.  24. 
Fewkes,  i894f,  pi.  6,  fig.  7;  189yd,  pi.  106;  1903,  pp.  71- 
73,  75,  pis.  10,  12.  Dr.  Fewkes  here  discusses  brieflv  a 
theory  that  these  impersonations  were  derived  from 
the  eastern  villages,  but  his  analysis  of  their  migra- 
tions becomes  a  little  complex  when  he  credits  their 
introduction  to  the  Tanoan  clans  of  Hano,  to  in- 
fluences from  Zufii,  and  also  to  supposed  Keresan  in- 
habitants of  Awatovi  (p.  71).  He  points  out  (p.  75) 
that  the  particular  form  derived  from  Awatovi  has 
two  white  parallel  bars  on  each  cheek,  a  feature  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  mural  example.  The  Awatovi 
variant  is  also  illustrated  in  Colton,   1949,  p.  27. 

See  also  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  148,  and  Colton,  1949, 
p.  27,  for  illustrations  of  Sovo'kmana,  who  resem- 
bles  Sovo'kwuqti.    The   Zuni  counterpart   has   white 


might  originally  have  been  a  bow  or  a  crook 
in  the  right  hand,  which  has  been  obliterated. 
There  is  no  mask  among  the  Kuaua  murals 
that  resembles  the  one  here  considered,  and  I 
have  seen  no  published  illustration  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  closely  similar  one  from  the  eastern 
villages.  This  figure,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
probably  the  prototype  of  one  or  all  of  the 
modern  Hopi  personages  already  discussed, 
but  its  other  associations  and  remote  ancestry 
are  not  apparent.838 

Pokomat  Kachina.  An  unusual  and  dis- 
tinctive face  is  portrayed  on  the  small  inverted 
figure  at  the  upper  left  of  Room  529,  Back 
Wall  Design  1  (figs.  27,  b;  53,  b).  This  is 
circular  and  black,  with  small  white  circles 
for  eyes  and  mouth  and  a  prominent  white 
zigzag  diagonally  across  the  center  of  the 
face,  terminating  in  a  crescent  on  the  fore- 
head, above  which  are  seven  small  white  dots 
suggestive  of  a  constellation.  No  ears  or  hair 
are  depicted  but  from  either  temple  there 
protrude  three  "pigtails,"  each  indicated  by  a 
row  of  small  tangent  white  dots  terminated 
by  a  larger  black  dot.  This  combination  of 
features  seems  distinctive  enough  to  be  iden- 
tifiable, and  some  reasonably  close  parallels 
can  be  found  among  modern  masks. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  is  that  of  the 
Pokomat  or  Dog  kachina  of  the  Hopi.  The 
head  of  this  creature  is  painted  on  the  altar 
screen  at  Walpi  for  the  Niman  ceremony, 
and  corresponds  detail  for  detail  almost  ex- 
actly with  that  in  Room  529,  except  that  it 
is  equipped  with  a  short  snout  instead  of  a 
mere  circular  mouth.  The  face  is  black,  how- 
spots  all  over  the  mask,  however.  Bunzel,  1932,  p. 
936,  pi.  22,  c. 

*"T  Fewkes,  1894^  pi.  6,  fig.  6;  1903,  pp.  63,  74,  pis. 
4,  11.  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  9.  Colton,  1949,  pp. 
25-26.  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  78,  160.  Parsons,  1925b, 
figs.  30,  31.  The  Laguna  version  is  illustrated  in  Par- 
sons, 1920b,  fig.  2,  and  that  at  Santo  Domingo  in 
White,  1935,  fig.  22.  One  apparently  necessary  fea- 
ture of  this  personage,  however,  is  the  very  char- 
acteristic hair-do,  shown  in  the  published  illustra- 
tions but  not  reproduced  in  our  mural  portrayal. 
The  explanation  of  this  feature  is  given  in:  Voth, 
1901,  p.  117,  note*.  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  63.  Colton,  1949, 
pp.  25-26. 

889  A  very  closely  similar  figure,  obviously  engaged 
in  a  dance,  occurs  on  a  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow 
bowl  (fig.  17,  t). 
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ever,  the  eyes  are  white  circles,  and  across 
the  face  extends  a  white  zigzag  arising  from 
a  white  crescent  at  the  top  of  the  forehead. 
The  "constellation"  is  not  within  the  crescent, 
but  similar  clusters  of  small  white  dots  are 
painted  on  the  cheeks.  The  three  pigtails  on 
each  side  are  replaced  by  a  long  triangular 
feather  convention  in  homologous  posi- 
tions.883 I  have  not  found  an  instance  of  this 
mask  reported  as  worn  bv  an  impersonator, 
however.  It  is  said  to  be  painted  "as  a  dosfs 
head,  but  it  includes  all  domestic  animals, 
poultrv,  turkey,  everything."890  Although 
the  identification  just  proposed  seems  con- 
vincing, it  should  be  added  that  some  of  the 
features  occur  also  in  other  characterizations, 
although  not  elsewhere  all  together.  The  cir- 
cular white  eves  and  clusters  of  white  dots,  for 
example,  appear  on  the  black  mask  of  the 
Hopi  Mastop  kachina,  where  the  dots  are 
said  to  represent  the  Pleiades.891  The  diagonal 
zigzag  is  fairlv  common,  and  may  be  seen  on 
masks  from  several  villages  in  different  colors 
and  in   different  associations.892 

Another  inescapable  parallelism  for  the  in- 
verted figure  in  Room  529  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mask  of  the  Navaho  yei,  Hastsezini,  or 
Black  God,  who  participates  in  the  Nightway. 
He  is  described  as  "entirelv  black.  The  cuts 
for  eyes  and  mouth  are  encircled  bv  a  white 
ring.  A  straight  white  line  runs  from  his 
mouth  between  the  eves  and  is  surmounted 
by  the  crescent  .  .  .  ,  the  new  moon.  On  his 
left  cheek  .  .  .  Pleiades  are  drawn,  but  no 
special  reason  is  assigned  to  this  .  .  ."  893  The 
similarity  here  is  so  close  that  some  relation- 
ship must  exist,  though  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  what  it  mav  be. 

""Stephen,   1936,  pi.   16;  fig.  314. 

880  Stephen,   1936,  p.  512. 

881  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  p.  45;  pi.  24. 

'""The  nearest  likeness  to  our  jeddito  example 
is  the  mask  of  the  Laguna  Gumevoshi  or  "mud-head." 
illustrated  in  Parsons,  1920b,  fig.  15.  The  zigzag  is 
also  painted  on  the  mask  of  the  Hopi  Hi  shat  kachina 
(Stephen,  1936,  fig.  183);  a  mask  from  Zufii  (Rainev, 
1947,  ill.  on  p.  16);  one  from  Cochiti  (Dumarest, 
1919,  fig.  22,  a);  and  on  another  from  Laguna  (Par- 
sons, 1920b,  fig.  16,  a)  among  others. 

sra  Haile,  1947,  pp.  29-30.  Two  illustrations,  which 
are  remarkably  like  the  visage  in  Room  529,  are 
shown   on   p.   30   and   opp.   p.   60.    As   illustrated    in 


Kokopelli  and  Kokopelmana.  A  possible 
correlation  of  this  same  being  might  also  be 
made  with  the  modern  Hopi  version  of  Koko- 
pelmana, a  female  being  who  has  a  black  mask 
with  white  circles  for  eves  and  a  white  streak 
(though  not  a  zigzag)  down  the  center.894 
Counterparts  of  this  mask  were  found  at 
Awatovi  painted  on  contemporarv  pottery, 
whereon  the  black  face  and  body,  the  circular 
white  eyes  and  mouth,  and  the  vertical  white 
streak  down  the  center  of  the  face  all  oc- 
curred. The  three  small  pigtails  on  each  side 
were,  however,  supplanted  bv  a  single  larger 
one,  formed  bv  a  long  black  "braid"  terminat- 
ing in  a  round  black  ball  which  was  criss- 
crossed by  two  white  diametric  lines.  Each 
of  the  specimens  described  was  on  a  bowl, 
in  which  a  series  of  such  figures  was 
painted  around  the  interior.  One  was  Jeddito 
Black-on-vellow  and  another  Sikyatki  Poly- 
chrome.sar'  Although  the  similarity  is  not 
really  very  striking,  it  is  suggested  because 
of  the  association  of  Kokopelmana  with  Koko- 
pelli, who  is  one  of  the  few  ostentatiously 
pornographic  impersonations  among  the  Hopi, 
always  portrayed  with  a  humped  back  and 
an  erect  phallus,896  and  accustomed  to  simu- 
late copulation  in  public  dances,  as  his  proto- 
type is  said  to  have  done  with  serious  pur- 
pose in  legend.897  A  grim  battle  has  raged 
around  the  topic  of  Kokopelli's  true  geneal- 
ogy and  his  relationship,  if  anv,  to  the  famous 
"hump-backed  flute  player"  who  is  so  ubiqui- 
tous in  early  pictographs  of  the  Pueblo  area, 
as  well  as  to  the  locust  of  the  modern  Hopi 
Flute  ceremonv.898  I  have  no  wish  to  enter 
the  lists  as  a  champion  for  anv  particular 
theory,  but  the  seated  male  figure  in  Room 

Matthews,  1902,  fig.  5,  this  Navaho  mask  lacks  the 
seven  white  dots  of  the  Pleiades. 

604  Fewkes,  1898c,  fig.  2;  1904,  pi.  25.  Colton,  1949, 
no.  66  on  p.  36. 

m5Peabody  .Museum  Cat.  No.  35-126-10/5480  and 
35-126-10/5514.  A  typical  example  is  reproduced  in 
figure  17,  s. 

800 Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  663.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  1142. 
Titiev,   1939,  pp.  95-97. 

807  Stephen,   1936,  p.  1142.    Titiev,   1939,  pp.  91-94. 

s"8  For  discussions  of  various  phases  of  this  con- 
troversy, see:  Fewkes,  1904,  p.  86.  Hawlev,  1937.  pp. 
644-46.  Parsons,  1938,  pp.  337-38.  Titiev,  1939,  pp. 
91-97.   Roberts,  1932,  p.  150.   Renaud,  1948,  pp.  25-40. 
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5:9,  Back  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  53,  b),  with  his 
large  erect  phallus  and  humped  back  certain- 
ly displays  a  family  resemblance,  both  by  his 
personal  characteristics  and  his  obvious  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  his  female  companion. 
This  identification  is  strengthened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  inverted  figure,  who  may  con- 
ceivably be  his  official  companion,  Kokopel- 
mana.  LTnfortunately,  the  sex  of  the  latter  re- 
mains indeterminate  due  to  the  destruction 
of  the  critical  area  of  the  painting.  A  second 
figure  with  an  even  more  strongly  humped 
back  is  seated  at  the  right  of  the  warrior,  but 
he  is  too  fragmentary  for  a  determination  of 
his  other  features.  Very  plausibly,  however, 
he  may  be  another  representation  of  the  same 
Kokopelli. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without 
some  consideration  of  a  Sikyatki  Polychrome 
bowl  that  was  excavated  from  the  fill  of  Test 
14.  Room  2.S9°  The  interior  of  this  specimen 
is  filled  with  a  pictorial  design,  the  principal 
features  in  which  are  two  human  figures,  one 
male  and  one  female.  Both  ostentatiously  dis- 
play the  sexual  organs,  and  both  are  drawn 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  attitudes  as  are  the 


corresponding  figures  in  Room  529.  In  fact, 
they  must  surely  represent  the  same  charac- 
ters. Another  bowl  from  Awatovi  with  similar 
figures  upon  it  is  reproduced  in  figure  17,  r. 
But  the  very  interesting  thing  in  the  bowl 
design  is  the  fact  that  the  male  Kokopelli 
there  carries  pick-a-back  a  strange  black- 
painted  being  with  a  large  head  of  vaguely 
human  character,  a  white  eye,  and  an  arm 
which  grasps  the  neck  of  his  bearer  as  if  for 
support.  He  has  no  defined  legs  or  feet,  but 
the  lower  extremity  of  his  body  tapers  off 
to  a  point  at  about  the  level  of  the  hips  of 
Kokopelli.  His  associations  being  what  they 
are,  this  hitch-hiker  would  seem  to  correspond 
to  the  inverted  black  figure  on  the  wall  of 
Room  529.  But  his  position  is  such,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  Kokopelli,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion  of  a  humped  back  on  the 
latter.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  the  hump  as  usual- 
ly drawn  is  a  conventionalization  of  a  pick-a- 
back rider?  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but 
the  notion  that  the  apparent  hump  is  really 
a  burden  composed  of  a  buckskin  sack  has 
been  reported  elsewhere.900 


Figure  28 
Heads  and  Headdresses  of  Anthropomorphic  Figures  in  the  Jeddito  Mural  Paintings  (not  to  scale).  Others 
are  shown  in  figure  27. 

c,  Almost  certainly  represents  the  Hopi  supernatural  Ahiil   (see  pages  303-04). 
i,  May  represent  one  of  the  Hopi  War  Gods  (see  pages  302-03). 

e,  k,  Almost  certainly  represents  Kokopelli  and  Kokopelmana,   respectively.    These   identifications   are   based 
not  on  facial  features,  however,  but  on  the  characteristics  of  the  complete  figures  (sec  pages  299-302). 
All  others.  Unidentifiable. 

Provenience 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  4 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Face  of  Offset  Design  4 

e,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1 

f,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2 

g,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
h,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8 

i,   Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6 
j,   Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  3 
k,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1 
/,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1 
m,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  7 
7Z,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3 


BmPeabody     Museum    Cat.    No.     37-1 1 1-10/10586. 
Reproduced  herein  in  figure  17,  r. 


""Parsons,  1939,  p.  191,  note  t.  Renaud,  1948,  p.  37. 
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A  closely  similar  design  was  painted  on  a 
bowl  found  at  Sikyatki,901  which  Dr.  Fewkes 
believed    "had    a   deep   religious   meaning."902 

A  recent  suggestion  that  Kokopelli  may  be 
one  with  the  medicine  men  of  the  Andes, 
who  in  modern  times  travel  from  village  to 
village  with  a  flute  and  a  bag  of  corn  deserves 
further  investigation.903 

War  Gods.  A  face  that  may  or  may  not 
wear  a  mask,  but  one  that  possesses  certain 
distinguishing  features  is  that  of  the  diving 
figure  in  the  center  of  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right 
Wall  Design  6  (figs.  28,  i;  65,  a).  This  is  a 
black  profile  with  a  white  eye  and  a  white 
footprint,  perhaps  that  of  a  bear,904  on  its 
cheek.  The  head  is  crowned  by  a  conical 
white  cap  and  an  arrow-point  emerges  from 
the  mouth.  One  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  this  figure  to  the  Hopi  War  God 
images,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  black  faces 
and  the  conical  white  caps  that  seem  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  latter,  at  least  at  Walpi. 
The  appearance  of  such  images  at  the  Winter 
Solstice  ceremony  has  been  described  and  the 
published  drawings  clearly  display  the  white 
conical  cap.905  At  Hano,  however,  the  War 
Gods  do  not  wear  this  characteristic  head- 
gear, but  are  shown  with  simple  round 
heads.906 

At  Oraibi  the  War  God  images  have  been 
illustrated  either  with  unadorned  round  heads 
like  those  of  Hano,007  or  with  a  hemispherical 
white  cap  surmounted  by  a  warrior's  feather- 
bundle  or  huzrii'nkiva,  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  feathers  hang  down  behind  while  the 
circular  reed  stem  extends  upward  above  the 

m  Fewkes,   1898c,  pi.  129,  c. 

801  Fewkes,  1898c  p.  663,  note  3. 

603  Cutler,   1944. 

004  See  pp.  207-08. 

""Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  178;  pi.  2.  Fewkes,  18926!,  p. 
67.  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  61,  62,  67.  Stephen  also  says 
that  the  same  being  is  impersonated  during  the  Snake 
ceremonv.  likewise  with  a  conical  cap  (p.  765),  and 
he  illustrates  several  very  similar  images  that  he  says 
belong  to  the  Pobosh  societv,  a  curing  group,  but 
without  further  identification,  (fig.  462).  The  War 
God  also  appears  with  a  conical  cap  in  the  War 
ceremony  at  First  Mesa.    Fewkes,   1902a,  pp.  487-88. 

°M  Stephen,  1936,  figs.  22,  25,  30,  51,  52.  Another 
example  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Pobosh  societv,  but 
this  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  conical-capped 
images  of  that  society,  referred  to  in  the  immediately 
preceding  note. 


cap.  This  gives  the  effect,  when  seen  from 
the  front,  almost  of  a  cone.908  And  they  have 
been  also  rather  more  explicitly  described 
as  wearing  "a  knitted  cap  with  rounded 
point  somewhat  resembling  a  German  hel- 
met ..  .   ."909 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be  some  diver- 
gence in  the  conventional  characteristics  of 
the  Hopi  War  Gods,  but  it  should  be  added 
that  the  figure  in  Test  14  was  postively  iden- 
tified by  several  Hopi  as  representing  one  of 
them.  Jim  Kewanwytewa  recognized  it  as 
such  by  the  conical  cap  and  added  that  he 
was  wearing  a  deer  skin.  And  Wilson  Tewa- 
quaptewa  of  Oraibi  was  even  more  explicit. 
He  regarded  the  cap  as  characteristic  and 
elaborated  his  discussion  by  pointing  out  that 
the  God  carried  a  chief's  staff  and  bow,910 
had  a  bear  or  badger  imprint  on  his  face,  and 
a  sun  shield  on  his  breast,  with  feathers  rep- 
resenting the  sun's  rays.911  The  arrow  at  the 
mouth  he  said  is  the  God's  breath  or  spirit. 

At  Zuni  the  War  God  images  are  not  un- 
like those  at  Oraibi  with  a  hemispherical  cap 
surmounted  by  a  pointed  extension,912  but  at 
San  Juan  they  have  circular  heads  without 
caps.913 

Lest  this  identification  of  the  Jeddito  mural 
figure  seem  too  facile,  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  usually  on  modern  Hopi 
images  of  the  War  Gods  each  cheek  is  marked 
with  two  vertical  white  dashes,914  which  are 
absent  in  our  example.915  Moreover,  the  bear's 
paw  is  nowhere  said  to  be  a  requirement  of 
the  War  God,  although  the  association  of  bear 
with  war  is  a  general  Pueblo  concept,916  and 

907  Voth,   1912a,  pi.  32. 

■""Voth,  1903,  p.  287;  pi.  157.  Fewkes,  1926,  p.  13; 
fig.  3.  Colton,  1949,  p.  78. 

""Titiev,  1944,  p.  77. 

M0  Fewkes,  1898c,  p.  665,  also  said  he  should  carry 
bow  and  arrows. 

BUVoth,  1903,  p.  287,  also  said  that  the  War  God 
carries  on  his  back  "a  netted  wheel  which  represents 
a  shield   .  .   .  ." 

"'■  Stevenson,    1904,  pis.   137,   138. 

m  Hodge,   1927,  p.  396;  fig.   146. 

""Stephen,  1936,  figs.  22,  52,  61,  62,  67.  Fewkes, 
1926,  fig.  3;  1892a,  p.  17;  1894^  P-  65;  1898c,  p.  178; 
1898c  pp.  664-65. 

"  This  did  not  trouble  Tewaquaptewa,  however, 
in  his  identification. 

"'"  Hallowell,  1926,  p.  79.  Parsons,  1917,  p.  213; 
1918b,  p.  187   (Zuni);  1936a,  p.  21    (Taos). 
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a  bear  skin  and  other  parts  of  that  animal's 
anatomy  are  used  on  warriors'  altars  at 
Hopi.91'7 

Even  the  conical  cap  is  not  an  exclusive 
attribute  of  the  War  Gods.  In  the  sand  paint- 
ing made  for  the  Lalakon  ceremony  at  Walpi 
a  figure  of  Muyingwu  is  portrayed,  black  with 
a  conical  cap  half  red  and  half  yellow.918  A 
similar  headpiece  is  worn  by  the  Hopi  Aholi 
kachina,  who  appears  at  Powamu,919  and  sev- 
eral have  been  reported  from  Jemez,920  al- 
though I  have  seen  no  record  of  them  from 
other  eastern  villages  or  from  Zuni,  an  assem- 
blage of  negative  evidence  in  support  of  the 
proposed  identification  of  the  Jeddito  example 
as  a  Hopi  War  God. 

Ahiil.  From  the  rather  elusive  and  tenuous 
characterizations  that  we  have  thus  far  en- 
countered, it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  turn  to 
another  representation  concerning  whose  iden- 
tity there  can  be,  I  am  sure,  no  "probable, 
possible  shadow  of  doubt,  no  possible  doubt 
whatever."  This  co-operative  personage  ap- 
pears in  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  4 
(figs.  28,  c;  79,  a),  near  the  right  end  of  the 
design.  Only  the  head  and  shoulders  remain, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  mark  him  for  what 
he  is.  The  mask  is  perfectly  circular,  divided 
down  the  center  into  two  halves,  one  gray, 
the  other  white.  In  the  lower  portion  is  a  large 
solid-black  triangle,  in  the  position  of  a  mouth, 
and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the 
area  are  numerous  small  black  crosses.  Two 
large  ears  extend  at  the  sides,  also  embellished 
with  crosses  and  triangular  pendants.  From 
the  crown  radiate  eagle-tail  feathers,  alternat- 
ing with  long  red  feathers.  About  the  neck 
is  a  necklace  of  the  usual  figure-eight  type, 
and  in  the  right  hand  is  held  a  tall  staff  to  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  attached  a  complex 
arrangement  of  feathers  suggestive  of  a  tiponi 
or  a  society  standard.    Across  the  abdomen 

817  Parsons,  in  Stephen,  1936,  p.  84. 

918Fewkes  and  Owens,  1892,  p.  115,  pi.  1,  5. 
Stephen,  1936,  p.  837,  fig.  454.  Mii'ivinwu  is  one  in- 
carnation of  the  Germ  God;  he  is  depicted  in  various 
widely  divergent  ways,  however.  He  may  lack  the 
conical  cap  (Stephen,  1936,  fig.  421,  in  the  Flute 
ceremony);  he  may  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
bird  with  checkerboard  body  and  wings  and  a 
tableta-hke  headdress  (Stephen,  1936,  p.  883,  pi.  23, 
on  Marau  altar;;  or  he  may  be  equated  with  A'losaka 


there  was  also  a  device  of  some  sort,  perhaps 
held  in  the  left  hand,  although  this  part  of 
the  figure  had  been  largely  destroyed.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded a  corn-ear  symbol  and  some  feathers. 

This  figure  can  represent  none  other  than 
the  leader  of  the  kachinas  on  the  occasion 
of  their  return  at  the  Hopi  Powamu  cele- 
bration that  ushers  in  the  kachina  season  in 
January  of  each  year.921  He  is  variously  called 
at  Walpi  Ahiil  and  Ahiilani,  apparently  de- 
pending upon  whether  he  is  impersonated  by 
the  Kachina  clan  or  the  Patki  clan,  but  his 
significance  and  the  conventions  of  his  mask 
and  equipment  are  virtually  the  same  in  either 
case,  and  he  is  apparently  symbolic  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  sun  from  his  winter's  retreat  in 
the  south.922  A  good  many  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  Ahiil  have  been  published,  and 
we  do  not  lack  data  on  his  appearance.  In 
every  instance  the  mask  is  divided  vertically 
into  two  halves  of  contrasting  colors,  almost 
always  yellow  and  green,  and  it  has  a  large 
black  triangle  for  a  mouth.  Black  crosses  are 
always  haphazardly  spread  over  the  face,  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  head  is  encircled  by  a 
border  of  braided  corn  husks,  into  which  are 
inserted  a  crown  of  eagle-tail  feathers  and 
red  horse-hair.  Some  variations  occur  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  face,  which  is  sometimes 
cut  off  horizontally,  making  the  mask  semi- 
circular, sometimes  painted  solid-black  below 
a  horizontal  line  located  about  mid-way  be- 
tween the  lowest  point  and  the  center,  and 
sometimes  left  complete  as  in  the  Jeddito  ex- 
ample. The  crosses  are  usually  black,  though 
sometimes  white. 

In  the  right  hand  is  carried  a  tall  staff,  sur- 
mounted at  the  top  by  a  bunch  of  eagle-tail 
feathers  and  red  horse-hair,  and  to  the  mid- 
point of  which  is  attached  a  crook  and  an 
ear  of  corn  with  feathers.    Various  items  are 

and  equipped  with  two  large  mountain  sheep  horns 
(Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  28,  Soyal  screen  at 
Oraibi). 

919Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  5.  Roediger,  1941, 
pi.  30. 

020  Parsons,   1925a,  pi.  14,  c,  d,  e. 

"a  Fewkes,  1901c,  p.  86;  1903,  p.  68.  Roediger, 
1941,  p.  204. 

°~Fewkes,  1902b,  p.  16;  1904,  p.  122.  Parsons, 
1925b,   pp.   45-46. 
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carried  in  the  left  hand,  usually  including  a 
chief's  stick,  on  which  is  painted  a  conven- 
tionalized ear  of  corn.923  These  numerous 
correspondences  in  detail  are  so  exact  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  figure  in  Room  788. 

Some  qualification  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  the  masks  worn  in 
various  ceremonies  at  First  Mesa  by  imperson- 
ators who  apparentlv  represent  other  versions 
of  the  same  being.  One  of  these  masks,  that  of 
Wii'wiiyomo,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Honani 
or  Badger  clan  of  Sichomovi,  and  is  almost 
identical  with  the  mask  of  Ahiil.  Like  his,  it 
appears  at  Powamu,924  and  doubtless  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  Badger  clan  that  Ahiil 
bears  to  the  Kachina  clan.  Wii'wiiyomo  masks 
also  are  placed  on  the  altar  at  Shalako  in  July, 
however.925  Another  mask  that  is  generally 
similar,  though  it  lacks  the  small  black  crosses, 
is  that  of  YVupamo  kachina,  who  also  appears 
at  Powamu  in  all  the  villages  on  First  .Mesa,920 
and  at  the  subsequent  Horned  Serpent  cere- 
mony.927 Still  another  mask  of  very  similar 
character  was  seen  by  Dr.  Fewkes  in  a  house 
on  First  Mesa,  and  was  said  by  him  to  repre- 
sent Hopinyu,  "an  ancient  personage  of  the 
Coyote  clan,"  which  he  believed  formerly 
lived  at  the  ruined  village  of  Kikii'chomo  near 
Sikyatki,  but  he  does  not  indicate  in  what 
ceremony  it  was  used.928 

In  sum,  it  seems  justifiable  to  equate  the 
Jeddito  personage  with  Ahiil  or  one  of  his 
variants,  and  this  identification  points  direct- 
ly to  an  association  with  First  A'lesa,  since  the 
corresponding  impersonation  at  Oraibi  is  very 
different  and  possesses  almost  none  of  the 
characteristics  shown  by  the  Jeddito  figure.929 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  mask  worn 


^This  generalized  summary  is  based  on  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  as  follows:  Fewkes,  1902  b, 
p.  16  and  ill.  opp.;  1903,  pp.  67-68,  121,  pi.  7;  1920b, 
pi.  7.  Parsons,  1925b,  fig.  16.  Stephen,  1936,  p.  243, 
fig.  94,  pi.  8.  Roediger,  1941,  pi.  29.  Colton,  1949, 
no.  2  on  p.  20. 

824  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  65;  pi.  5.  Stephen,  1936,  p. 
205;  figs.   122,   123. 

"-"Stephen,   1936,  p.  431;   figs.   235,   237,  238,   240, 

437-  439-  44' ■ 

"'^  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  192,  242,  248;  figs.  121,  154. 
Fewkes,  i897d,  pi.  in;   1903,  pi.  31. 


by  the  Xavaho  impersonator  of  Tobadzistsini, 
who  is  one  of  the  Twin  War  Gods  of  the 
Navaho,  is  very  much  like  that  of  Ahiil, 
though  less  complex  in  detail.  Its  face  is  red 
with  a  large  black  triangle,  apex  downward, 
just  below  the  center,  and  the  entire  area  is 
covered  with  small  crosses.  The  face  is  not, 
however,  divided  vertically  into  two  por- 
tions nor  does  it  have  a  crown  of  feathers  and 
red  hair.930 

A'losaka.  A  strange  figure,  hardly  anthro- 
pomorphic, and  yet  possessing  certain  features 
suggestive  of  a  masked  impersonation,  appears 
in  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  Design  4 
(figs.  27,  a;  90,  c).  Only  the  upper  portion 
remains,  but  it  is  sufficiently  well  intact  to 
display  what  looks  like  a  semi-circular  mask 
painted  blue  with  a  large  unpainted  rectangle 
exactly  in  the  center.  There  are  no  other 
facial  features,  no  eves  or  mouth,  but  from 
the  head  arch  two  large  white  horns,  curving; 
outward  and  downward.  Appended  to  each 
side  of  the  mask  are  three  feathers,  two  white 
and  one  red. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  facial  elaboration, 
I  suspect  that  this  figure  represents  one  of  the 
most  important  supernaturals  of  the  Hopi 
pantheon,  A'losaka,  who  is  one  phase  or  in- 
carnation of  the  Germ  God  or  giver  of  life. 
This  identification  is  based  mainly  on  the 
presence  of  the  two  white  horns,  which  are 
A'losaka's  most  outstanding  characteristic. 
Moreover,  the  unadorned  face  and  the  dangl- 
ing feathers  are  consistent  with  the  usual  por- 
trayal of  A'losaka.  The  modern  headdress  has 
been  described  as  representing  "horns  of  the 
mountain  sheep,  mounted  on  a  cap  of  bas- 
ketry. These  horns,  which  are  often  of  huge 
size,  are  made  of  buckskin  and  painted  white. 

""Stephen,  1936,  pp.  300,  316,  319,  339,  343;  fig. 
176.  The  design  of  this  mask  is  one  form  of  the 
Pueblo  sun  symbol. 

e=sFewkes,   1903,  pp.  m-12;  pi.  48. 

9=9  At  Oraibi,  this  is  Aholi,  similar  in  name  and 
function  but  not  in  mask  or  garb.  He  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  30.  Roedi- 
ger, 1941,  pi.  5.  Voth,  1901,  pis.  61,  b;  65.  Aholi  does 
not  appear  at  First  Mesa.    Titiev,   1944,  p.   114,  note 

32- 

m  Matthews,    1897,    par.    76,    note    270;    pi.    7,    e. 

Haile,   1947,  p.  27,  ills.  opp.  pp.  46,  64.    This  god  or 

yei  is  also  known  as  Born-of-water. 
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Raw  cotton  is  glued  to  them,  and  feathers  at- 
tached to  strings  hang  down  over  the  face  of 
the  wearer."931  Furthermore,  at  both  Walpi 
and  Oraibi,  where  this  figure  is  painted  upon 
a  screen  that  is  hung  against  the  kiva  wall  dur- 
ing the  Soval  ceremony,  there  is  constructed 
above  it  a  series  of  white  arches  in  the  general 
form  of  a  cloud  mound,  covered  with  white 
cotton.032  In  the  two  reported  modern  ver- 
sions the  cotton-covered  bands  are  in  the  form 
of  arches,  but  I  suspect  that  they  correspond 
to  the  row  of  white  festoons  that  extend  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jeddito  painting.  At 
any  rate,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs  elsewhere 
in  either  modern  or  ancient  ceremonial  con- 
vention, so  far  as  I  have  observed.  If  this 
parallelism  is  correct,  it  furnishes  additional 
emphasis  for  the  identification  of  the  figure 
as  that  of  A'losaka. 

This  personage,  as  the  Germ  God,  is  of 
course  an  extremely  important  being,  and  ap- 
pears, either  in  full  regalia  or  bv  representa- 
tion through  the  presence  of  the  horned  hel- 
met, on  the  altar  in  at  least  six  of  the  regular 
Hopi  ceremonials.  He  is  prominent  at  the 
Wuwuchim,  which  in  the  autumn  begins  the 
ceremonial  year,933  and  again  at  Soval  or 
Winter  Solstice  observance.934  He  appears 
at  Powamu,  the  ritual  in  celebration  of  the 
return  of  the  kachinas,935  and  at  the  Horned 
Serpent  ceremony.936  During  the  summer 
he  has  also  been  reported  at  the  Flute  cere- 
mony937 and  at  the  AIarau.93S  Dr.  Fewkes  has 
said  that  A'losaka  does  not  exist  at  Oraibi.939 
But  in  this  he  was  incorrect,  for  A'losaka,  un- 
der the  name  of  Mii'ivimvu,  has  been  described 
as  painted  on  the  altar  screen  for  the  Oraibi 
Soyal.940 

931  Fewkes,  icpood,  p.  136.  Similar  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  A'losaka  appear  in  Fewkes,  1890,  p. 
107;  ioood,  pi.  6;  1899b.  p.  523;  pi.  26;  1898b,  p.  74; 
pi.  :;  1903,  pi.  59.  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  28. 
Stephen,  1936,  pis.  7,  11.   Colton,  1949,  p.  76. 

833  Fewkes,  1899b,  pi.  26.  Dorsev  and  Voth,  1901, 
pis.  28,  29. 

833  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  965,  967,  969,  970,  981. 
Fewkes,  i9ood,  pp.  103,  136,  pi.  6;  1903,  p.  24;  1899b, 

PP-   5=4,   535- 

834 Fewkes,  1898b,  p.  74,  pi.  2;  1899b,  pi.  16.  Dorsey 
and  Voth,  1901,  p.  53,  pis.  28,  29.  Fewkes,  1903.  p.  24. 
It  is  curious  that  Stephen  does  not  mention  him  in 
connection  with   Soval. 


Legendary  Association  of  A'losaka  with 
Awatovi.  It  thus  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  identify  the  particular  ceremony  repre- 
sented by  the  painting  in  Test  19,  even  though 
we  may  feel  sure  of  the  identification  of  the 
central  figure.  But  the  subject  is  worth  some 
further  attention,  since  A'losaka  has  a  pecul- 
iarly intimate  legendary  and  historic  associa- 
tion with  Awatovi.  According  to  the  accepted 
mythico-biography,  the  original  A'losaka,  child 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  Mother,  lived  in  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  whence  he  came 
by  means  of  a  rainbow  to  woo  a  maid  of 
Awatovi.  The  results  of  his  successful  suit 
were  a  group  or  horned  offspring,  known 
collectively  as  A'losakas,941  and  the  cult  of  his 
worship  flourished  particularly  at  Awatovi, 
where  his  children  became  the  cult  ancestors 
or  the  patrons  of  the  members  of  the  Horn 
society.942  This  much  seems  to  be  accepted 
legend,  although  Dr.  Fewkes  also  speculates 
that  the  cult  may  have  come  up  from  south- 
ern Arizona  with  the  Squash  and  Rain-cloud 
clans.943  Recorded  history,  however,  substan- 
tiates the  former  localization  of  the  cult  at 
Awatovi  through  the  discovery  there  in  1881 
by  Thomas  V.  Ream  of  two  wooden  figur- 
ines representing  male  and  female  A'losakas. 
Not  realizing  the  sacred  character  of  these 
objects.  Ream  removed  them  from  a  shrine 
"in  the  cliff  just  under  the  ruin  of  Awatobi, 
on  its  east  side  .  .  .  ."944  Soon,  however,  a 
delegation  of  Hopi  demanded  their  restora- 
tion, and  Ream  readily  complied.  They  were 
taken  probably  to  Mishongnovi,  where  many 
of  the  descendants  of  former  Awatovians  now 
are  said  to  live.945  Although  no  white  man 
has  seen  the  figurines  since  that  day,  Stephen 

833  Stephen,  1936.  pi.  7,  where  the  figure  is  painted 
on  the  wall  of  a  kiva  at  Walpi. 

"•'"Stephen,  1936,  p.  336,  pi.  it,  where  he  is  painted 
on  a  screen. 

837  Fewkes,  1890,  p.  107;  1894c,  p.  279.  Stephen. 
1936,  pp.  797-98,  808-10,  814-16;  figs.  425,  441. 

MS  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  923,  934. 

830  Fewkes,    1899b,   p.   525. 

""Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  28. 

011  Fewkes,  1899b,  pp.  533,  539;  1903,  p.  521. 

042  Fewkes,   1899b,  p.   540. 

813  Fewkes,  1899b,  pp.  525,  535,  539,  544. 

844  Stephen,    1936,   p.    146. 

845 Fewkes,    1899b,   p.   522.    Stephen,    1936,  p.   146. 
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did  make  drawings  of  them,  from  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  rather  crudely  carved, 
with  rounded  heads  and  no  especially  char- 
acteristic embellishment  except  two  large 
horns.940 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  other  impersonations, 
among  the  Hopi  as  well  as  other  Pueblo 
peoples,  equipped  with  two  curved  horns  of 
the  mountain  sheep,  cow,  or  buffalo  type,  but 
none  of  these  bears  any  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Jeddito  example  in  other  fea- 
tures, and  I  feel  reasonably  confident  that 
the  identification  proposed  is  correct.847 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  painting  in  Room  19,  under  dis- 
cussion, by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Dockstader, 
who  feels  strongly  that  it  is  not  representa- 
tive of  A'losaka  and  that  it  does  not  even  por- 
tray a  masked  figure.  He  points  out  that 
there  are  no  features  clearly  characteristic 
of  any  known  mask,  that  the  unpainted  square 
is  not  mask-like,  and  that  the  identification  of 
the  alleged  horns  is  questionable.  He  suggests 
that  the  figure  may  be  a  very  large  phallic  de- 
vice of  the  kind  sometimes  called  "corn  moun- 
tains," which  have  been  discussed  on  pages 
229,  233-34. 

One-horn  and  Parrot  Feather  Mask. 
There  is  one  painting  in  Room  218,  Front 
Wall  Design  21  (fig.  40,  c),  that  is  certainly 
not  a  direct  representation  of  a  mask  or  head- 
dress, but  it  possesses  certain  features  that 
recall  those  of  a  type  of  mask  commonly 
worn  by  several  personages  among  both  the 
Hopi  and  the  Zufii.  An  analysis  of  the  Jed- 
dito design  will  disclose  a  series  of  concentric 
circles,  of  various  colors,  from  one  side  of 
which  protrudes  a  large  white  curved  horn, 

M°  Stephen,    1936,   fig.   90. 

"*'  Dr.  Fewkes  has  considered  the  matter  of  two- 
horned  beings,  and  has  discussed  some  of  them  in 
comparison  with  A'losaka  (Fewkes,  1899b,  pp.  534- 
35).    Others  may  be  seen  as  follows: 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  pis.  6,  7,  8,  23,  26,  30,  34,  37, 
39,  40,  41,  48,  49,  62. 

Zuiii:  Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  16,  61,  64.  Bunzel, 
1932,  pis.  26,  27,  58. 

San  Ildefonso:  Roediger,   1941,  pi.  41. 

Santo  Domingo:  White,   1935,  fig.  27. 

Acoma:  Stirling,   1942,  pi.   1. 

It  seems  that,  except  for  the  rather  obvious  Buffalo 
dancer,  which  occurs  at  several  villages,  the  great 
bulk  of  personages  with  this  feature  are  Hopi. 


while  on  the  opposite  side  is  perched  a  bird 
that  is  almost  certainly  a  parrot.  These  two 
very  definite  features  in  combination  are  hard- 
ly mere  decoration,  and  suggest  the  intention 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist  of  representing  some 
definite  object,  impersonation,  or  idea.  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  the  prototype  may  have 
been  the  headdress  of  the  women  dancers  in 
the  Ho'wina  or  War  dance,  which  is  occa- 
sionally performed  at  the  Hopi  Villages.  This 
object  is  composed  of  a  circular  cap  fitting 
snugly  over  the  head,  with  a  long  upward- 
curved  horn  at  the  left  side  and  a  bundle  of 
parrot  feathers  over  the  right  ear.948  It  is 
evident  that  the  two  features,  horn  and  par- 
rot, exactly  correspond  to  the  details  of  the 
painting  in  Room  218. 

In  the  summer  dances  of  the  women's  so- 
cieties there  appear  headdresses  very  closely 
similar  to  those  of  the  Ho'wina,  except  that 
instead  of  the  parrot  feathers  at  the  right  side 
there  is  a  conventionalized  blossom.949  And 
at  Zuiii  the  mask  and  headdress  of  the  Sayat- 
asha  have  a  similar  horn,  this  time  on  the  right 
side,  with  an  elongated  ear  at  the  left,  and 
varicolored  feathers  on  top.  This  personage 
appears  in  the  Shalako  ceremony .9r'°  At  Acoma, 
a  similar  mask  is  used.951 

APPARENT  MODERN  AFFILIATIONS 
WITH  JEDDITO   MASKS 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  also 
illuminating,  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
various  decorative  devices  used  on  Pueblo 
masks  as  well  as  of  the  different  conventions 
employed  thereon  in  representing  their  facial 
features.  I  have  not  attempted  to  do  this  in 
a  thorough  or  systematic  manner,  but  certain 

MSTitiev,  1944,  p.  162.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing 
at  Hano,  on  First  Mesa,  worn  in  a  War  dance, 
October  17,  1937.  Some  of  our  Hopi  workmen 
called  the  device  in  Room  218  the  "One-horned  ka- 
china"  at  the  time  of  excavation. 

""Fewkes,  1899c,  p.  83  (Marau).  Fewkes  and 
Owens,  1892,  p.  115  (Lalakon).  Voth,  1903b,  p.  35, 
pi.  18  (Owakul).  Parrot  feathers  are  sometimes  used 
also. 

K"  Illustrations  have  been  published  as  follows: 
Stevenson,  1904,  pis.  54,  63.  Bunzel,  1932,  pi.  25,  b. 
Sloan  and  La  Farge,  1931,  pi.  30.  Roediger,  1941,  pi.  3. 
The  same  kachina  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
at  Hopi.    Fewkes,  1903,  p.  60,  pi.  2. 

M' Stirling,    1942,   pi.   7,   2    (Shumaashka   kachina). 
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tentative  results  of  a  preliminary  and  partial 
study  are  certainly  provocative.  For  example. 
a  comparison  of  the  published  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  masks  from  Zuni,  Jemez, 
Acoma,  and  modern  Hopi  with  those  in  the 
Jeddito  mural  paintings  seems  to  indicate  a 
close  similarity-  between  the  latter  and  modern 
Hopi,  and  a  correlative  divergence  between 
those  two  groups  and  all  the  others. 

Thus,  without  pretense  of  completeness  or 
of  statistical  exactitude,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  manner  of  subdividing  the  mask  into  three 
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ern  Hopi,  rare  at  Zuni,  and  unreported  from 
the  other  villages.  The  use  of  red  spots  on 
the  cheeks  as  in  Room  7S8,  Right  Wall  Design 
3  (figs.  27,  /;  80,  a),  is  also  fairly  frequent  at 
both  Hopi  and  Zuni,  but  absent  in  the  eastern 
villages. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  several  manners 
in  which  eyes  are  represented  on  modern 
masks  provides  corroborative  evidence.  An 
analysis  of  this  feature  is  presented  in  table  8, 
in  which  the  numbers  of  published  illustra- 
tions displaying  each  principal  type  of  eye 


Table  8 

Distribution  of  Different  Styles  of  Eye  Conventions  among  Published  Illustrations 

of  Pueblo  Masks 


p.  491;  %  275. 


Jemez 

Triangle 
'5 

Circle 

1 1 

Rectangle 

Crescent 

Other 
1 

Acoma 
Santa  Ana 
San  Felipe 
Eastern  Tewa 

29 

'4 
26 

'4 
8 

'9 
6 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Santo  Domingo 
Zuni 

Modern  Hopi 
Jeddito 

29 
1* 

32 

[45 

12 

59 
150 

5 

2 
2 

12 
13 

6 
21 

1 

Malo,  said  to  have 

been  introduced  from  Zuni. 

Fewkes,  1 

903. 

PP' 

82,  125; 

pi.  2 

1.    Stephen, 

1936. 

sectors,  by  a  horizontal  line  at  or  below  the 
center,  and  a  vertical  line  above  it,  a  variation 
of  which  is  exemplified  in  Room  788,  Right 
Wall  Design  4  (figs.  28,  c;  79,  a),  occurs  on 
modern  Hopi  masks  but  is  not  reported  from 
Zuni,  Jemez,  or  Acoma.  The  diagonal  di- 
vision of  the  face  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
verted anthropomorph  in  Room  529,  Back 
Wall  Design  1  (figs.  27,  b;  53,  b),  also  occurs 
in  several  instances  in  Hopi,  but  not  in  the 
other  villages  named.  The  use  of  a  rectangu- 
lar outline  for  the  eye,  as  in  Test  14,  Room  2 
Right  Wall  Desi<m  6  (figs.  27,  c;  65,  a),  is 
frequent  at  Hopi,  but  is  elsewhere  noted  in 
only  one  rather  doubtful  instance  from  Acoma. 
The  decoration  of  the  cheeks  with  rain-cloud 
symbols,  as  in  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design 
1   (figs.  27,  p;  81,  a),  is  also  frequent  at  mod- 

833  The  authorities  from  which  the  data  in  table  8 
were  compiled  are:  Stevenson,  1904.  Bunzel,  1932 
(both  Zuni).  Fewkes,  1903.  Stephen,  1936.  Earle 
and     Kennard,     1938     (all     Hopi).      Parsons,     1925a 


in  each  village  are  indicated.  An  absolutely 
complete  computation  has  not  been  made,  but 
certain  tendencies  are,  nevertheless,  indicated, 
the  most  striking  of  which  is  that  whereas 
elongated  triangles  are  the  most  frequent  form 
of  eves  on  masks  from  Jemez  and  all  the 
Keresan  villages,  they  are  lacking  among  the 
eastern  Tewa  and  are  very  rare  at  modern 
Hopi  and  Zuni.  They  are  also  lacking  on  the 
Jeddito  wall  paintings.  On  the  other  hand, 
rectangular  and  crescentic  eves  are  almost 
absent,  and  circular  eyes  are  in  a  minority,  at 
Jemez  and  the  Keresan  villages,  whereas  at 
Zuni,  Hopi,  and  the  Jeddito,  rectangular  and 
circular  forms  are  strongly  predominant  and 
crescentic  are  not  infrequent.  Other  forms 
also  occur,  but  in  relatively  few  cases,  and  for 
present  purposes  they  are  ignored.952 


(Jemez).  White,  1932b.  Stirling,  1942  (both  Acoma). 
White,  1932a  (San  Felipe);  1935  (Santo  Domingo); 
1942    (Santa   Ana).    Parsons,    1929    (eastern   Tewa). 
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From  this  very  cursory  examination,  it  seems 
to  be  indicated'  that  the  stylistic  tradition  of 
the  Jeddito  mural  masks  is  very  close  to  that 
of  modern  Hopi  and  the  First  Mesa  Tewa, 
less  close  to  that  of  Zuhi,  and  widely  divergent 
from  that  of  the  Keresan  villages.  This  can 
only  be  a  tentative  conclusion  on  the  basis  of 
the  foregoing  partial  analysis,  but  the  results 
seem  sufficiently  provocative  to  warrant  a 
much  more  thorough  study  of  the  data  than 
has  been  feasible  here,  and  it  appears  at  least 
probable  that  such  a  study  would  essentiallv 
confirm  the  inferences  drawn.  If  so,  the  evi- 
dence should  materially  weaken  the  theory 
that  the  Jeddito  villages  were  of  Keresan 
origin. 

Although  it  is  not  exactly  germane  to  a 
discussion  of  masks  as  such,  some  comment 
should  be  made  on  the  form  of  the  eyes 
shown  in  the  only  two  instances  in  the  Jeddito 
murals  in  which  a  warrior  seems  to  be  por- 
trayed as  if  falling  in  death.  In  both  cases 
the  eyes  are  indicated  by  a  simple  or  pom- 
mee  cross.953  It  seems  a  reasonable  inference 
that  this  device  was  intended  to  indicate  death 
or  disability.  Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  point  out  that  the  same  convention  is 
familiar  in  the  modern  comic  strip. 

TABLETAS 

There  are  no  other  instances  of  face  masks 
as  such  in  the  Jeddito  murals,  but  four  exam- 
ples of  tabletas  should  be  mentioned.  Three 
obvious  but  very  simple  ones  occur  in  Test 
5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  67,  d), 
on  the  heads  of  anthropomorphic  figures. 
They  are  all  alike,  in  the  form  of  very  simple 
terraced  cloud  designs,  and  are  quite  undistin- 
guished. Beyond  the  fact  that  they  must  rep- 
resent tabletas,  nothing  can  be  said  about 
them. 

In  Room  2:9,  Front  Wall  Design  3  (fig. 
41,  c),  however,  is  painted  a  device  that  strong- 

0:3  Figures  51,  a;  28,  f  and  52,  b. 

"*  A  very  large  number  of  Pueblo  tabletas  have 
been  described  and  illustrated,  but  a  few  of  those 
more  nearly  approaching  the  Jeddito  example  are  as 
follows: 

Hopi:  Fewkes,  1903,  pis.  21,  42.  Parsons,  1925b, 
fig.   14.    Earle   and   Kennard,    1938,   pi.    14.    Fewkes, 


ly  suggests  a  tableta,  although  it  fills  the  entire 
center  of  the  wall  area  and  is  unassociated 
with  a  human  figure  or  head.  While  its  gen- 
eral character  resembles  many  of  the  painted 
boards  that  are  worn  above  the  heads  of  many 
Pueblo  dancers,  no  specific  similarity  can  be 
pointed  out.  Such  tabletas  are  usually  ap- 
proximately square  in  over-all  dimensions, 
with  an  upper  margin  in  curved  or  stepped 
outline,  embellished  with  extensions  and  pro- 
tuberances in  the  form  of  conventionalized 
flowers,  feathers,  lighting-sticks,  and  the  like, 
their  faces  painted  with  similar  conventions. 
They  are  used  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
nearly  all  the  Pueblo  villages,  and  I  have  seen 
none  that  resembles  the  Jeddito  example  in 
sufficient  detail  to  warrant  specific  identifica- 
tion of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  basic 
features  seem  to  be  present,  so  that  its  generic 
character  seems  reasonably  inferrable.954 

There  is  a  possibility,  however,  if  not  a 
thoroughly  convincing  one,  that  this  mural 
design  may  represent  the  upright  portion  of 
an  altar.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up  in 
broader  terms  in  a  later  section,  and  we  will 
therefore  not  enter  upon  its  consideration 
here.955 


HISTORY  OF  THE  USE   OF  MASKS 
BY  THE  PUEBLOS 


The  determination  of  the  origin  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  use  of  face  masks  in  primitive 
America  and  particularly  in  the  Southwest 
has  long  been  a  vexed  question,  and  one 
that  is  not  yet  determined.  Some  anthropolo- 
gists long  maintained  that  masks  were  not 
employed  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  prior  to 
pre-Spanish  times,  but  that  they  were  on  the 
contrary  probably  introduced  to  the  villages 
either  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  or  more 
indirectly  by  diffusion  from  Mexico  through 
channels    created    by    the    Conquest.     In    the 

1894^  pi.  10;  fig.  31. 

Lagima:  Parsons,  1920b,  figs.  8,  9. 

Jemez:  Parsons,  1925a,  pi.  11,  a. 

Santa  Ana:  White,  1942,  fig.  22. 

Several  unpublished  drawings  from  Santa  Clara 
are  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hill. 

000  See  pp.  319-23. 
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lis;ht  of  existing  evidence,  however,  it  seems 
incontrovertible  that  masks  in  some  form  were 
known  well  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
although  of  course  we  are  still  ignorant  of 
their  ultimate  source  and  of  the  broader  ques- 
tion, whether  thev  represent  a  local  immacu- 
late conception,  given  to  the  people  by  the 
kachinas,  as  some  of  the  legends  tell,  or 
whether  they  indicate  a  diffusion  from  an- 
other culture,  perhaps  from  Mexico.  On  this 
sea  of  controversy  we  fortunately  need  not 
embark,  but  it  will  be  pertinent  to  summarize 
briefly  the  evidence  for  the  specific  and  more 
limited  thesis  that  masks  were  actually  in  use 
among  the  Pueblos  before  the  Conquest. 

One  of  the  leading  protagonists  of  the  anti- 
indigenous  school  was  at  one  time  Dr.  Elsie 
Clews  Parsons,  who  felt  that  the  whole  ka- 
china  cult,  including  the  use  of  masks,  was 
adapted  from  a  prototypical  hierarchy  of 
Catholic  saints,  later  becoming  so  metamor- 
phosed and  so  deeply  integrated  into  the 
Pueblo  religious  pattern  as  to  be  unrecogniz- 
able in  its  origin  either  by  Christians  or  In- 
dians.956 Somewhat  later,  however,  she  was 
less  dogmatic,  stating  her  opinion  that  masks 
were  "largely"  post-Spanish,957  and  eventually 
she  recanted  completely  on  the  basis  of  a 
categorical  statement  by  Sahagun  that  masks 
were  worn  in  Aiexico  by  the  impersonator 
of  the  god  Tlaloc.958  She  apparently,  how- 
ever, continued  in  the  belief  that  the  masked 
kachinas  were  of  Mexican,  even  if  not  Span- 
ish, origin.959  Mrs.  Parsons  as  well  as  some 
other  writers,  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  "kachina  priest"  who  functions  only  in 
the  esoteric  parts  of  a  ceremony  inside  the 

™  Parsons,  1930,  pp.  588-97.  In  the  same  article 
Dr.  Parsons  says  that  she  has  little  doubt  that  kachina 
dolls  were  inspired  by  images  of  the  saints,  p.  590, 
note  34. 

857  Parsons,  1932,  p.  347,  note  11. 

B5S  Parsons,  1933a,  p.  611.  While  I  think  that  Mrs. 
Parsons'  conclusion  was  correct,  her  logic  does  not 
seem  impeccable.  The  passage  on  which  she  relies 
(see  Sahagun,  English  edition  translated  by  Fanny 
Bandelier,  1932,  vol.  1,  p.  95)  relates  onlv  to  sixteenth- 
century  Mexico  and  has  no  necessary  probative 
value  with  respect  to  New  Mexico;  but  evidently 
Mrs.  Parsons  drew  the  inference  that  if  masks  were 
used  in  Mexico  in  pre-Conquest  times,  so  must  they 
also  have  been  in  New  Mexico. 

859  As  quoted  by  White,  1935,  p.  117. 


kiva,  and  the  "kachina  dancer"  who  appears 
in  public.  Both  wear  masks,  but  the  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  those  of  the  former 
are  pre-Conquest,  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  not.960 

Bandelier  also  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
kachina  cult,  and  inferentially  therefore  the 
use  of  masks,  as  having  been  introduced  to 
the  Pueblos  in  the  seventeenth  century.901 

It  seems  now,  however,  to  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted  that  masks  were  clearly  pre- 
Conquest  among  the  Pueblos,  partly  on  the 
basis  of  documented  testimony  from  early 
Spanish  observers,962  partly  on  a  recognition 
of  the  almost  world-wide  distribution  of  their 
use,963  and  most  convincingly  of  all  on  tan- 
gible archxological  evidence.  Among  the  lat- 
ter are  numerous  pictographs  all  about  the 
Pueblo  area,  some  of  which  are  not  very 
conclusive,  either  because  of  chronological 
uncertainty  or  because  of  their  rather  indef- 
inite graphic  character,  but  many  of  which 
are  convincing.964 

A  few  items  of  more  tangible  character  have 
come  to  light,  however,  the  most  significant 
of  which  seems  to  be  a  wooden  kachina  doll 
of  thirteenth  or  fourteenth-century  date  re- 
covered from  Double  Butte  Cave  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  Arizona,  by  the  Hemenway 
expedition  in  1887-88,  the  significance  of 
which  was  not  recognized,  however,  until 
1933,  when  it  was  studied  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  by  Dr.  Emil  W.  Haury,  who  says  of 
it:  "The  face  treatment  ....  is  unquestion- 
ably intended  to  represent  a  mask,  a  feature 
with  which  all  kachina  dolls  are  supplied  .... 
The  present  example  may  be  taken  as  fairly 

060  Parsons,  1933a,  p.  612,  note  3.  Bunzel,  1932,  p. 
879.    White,   1935,  pp.   1 15-17. 

001  Quoted  by  Hodge,  1939,  p.  213. 

°°2  The  evidence  from  Spanish  sources  has  been 
very  well  reviewed  by  White,  1934,  pp.  626-28.  See 
also   Beals,    1932,   pp.    131-33.    Douglas,    1935,   p.   60. 

803  Bunzel,    1932,   p.   902. 

964 The  subject  of  pictographs  is  so  broad  and  has 
been  considered  by  so  many  writers  that  I  have  made 
no  attempt  to  document  it  here.  But  a  few  of  the 
published  articles  having  a  bearing  on  possibly  pre- 
historic masks  are  as  follows:  White,  1934,  pp.  626- 
28.  Reagan,  1935,  pp.  707-08,  which  contains  a 
bibliography  of  the  pertinent  literature  up  to  that 
date.  Roberts,  1929b,  p.  3,  fig.  1.  Renaud,  1948.  Kirk- 
land,  1940,  pp.  9-28. 
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certain    evidence    of    the    existence    of    both 
masks  and  kachinas  prior  to  1540  .  .  .  ."965 

From  another  area,  in  Canyon  de  Chellv, 
there  have  been  recovered  fragments  of  what 
appear  to  be  wooden  masks,806  but  their  dates 
are  uncertain  and  they  cannot  positively  be 
said  to  be  pre-Spanish.  Another  wooden  frag- 
ment, perhaps  part  of  a  mask,  has  been  found 
at  the  Pueblo  II  ruin  of  Tseh  So  in  the  Chaco 
Canyon.9"7  In  addition  a  few  mask-like  de- 
signs on  pottery  have  been  reported,  and  on 
the  walls  of  a  cliff  room  at  Tyuonyi  in  the 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  New  Mexico,  appear 
painted  figures  that  almost  certainly  represent 
masks,908  but  their  date  is  not  determined. 

While  the  evidence  heretofore  available  has 
thus  provided  a  good  basis  for  the  belief  that 
masks  were  known  to  the  Pueblos  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards,  the  corroboration 
provided  by  the  Jeddito  Valley  murals  seems 
conclusive.  As  we  have  seen  above,  there  are 
on  pre-Spanish  kiva  walls  several  unquestion- 
able masked  impersonations,  even  if  we  disre- 
gard the  more  equivocal  examples.  In  the 
murals  at  Kuaua,  also,  there  appears  at  least 
one  figure  that  surely  wears  a  mask,  and  several 
others  that  might  perhaps  only  have  painted 
faces.909 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  although 
the  masks  portrayed  in  the  Awatovi  kivas  were 
painted  before  the  coming  of  the  padres  about 
1630,  they  may  have  been  done  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  village  by  Tovar  in  1 540.  Thus 
although  they  may  not  be  literally  pre-Spanish, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  foreign  cult  could 
have  been  introduced  as  the  result  of  that  one 
brief  and  hostile  encounter. 

.Masks  have  played  a  dramatic  and  tragic 
role  in  the  last  days  of  Awatovi,  if  we  may 
credit  a  statement  of  Dr.  Parsons:  "One  ver- 
sion of  the  destruction  of  Awatobi  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  clowns  pulling  the 
mask  off  an  ugly  kachina.    All  the  spectators 

'*'  Haury,  1945a,  p.  200;  fig.  128,  c.  See  also  Par- 
sons, 1933a,  p.  612,  note  3a. 

M0  Fewkes,   1906b,  p.  669. 

607  Brand,  Hawley,  and  Hibben,  1937,  p.  96;  fron- 
tispiece. 

"''8  Hewett,  1909a,  p.  451,  fig.  96;  1938a,  fig.  58. 
C0The  most  convincing  example  is  figure   54  on 
layer  H-31;  the  others  are  figures  14  on  laver  B-9  and 
49,  52,   113  on  layer  G-26. 

""Parsons,  1939,  p.  473.  The  author  does  not 
favor  us  with  the  source  of  this  story. 


and  the  clowns  too  had  to  be  whipped.  This 
made  the  clown  impersonators  angry  and 
started  the  feud."  970 

POSSIBLY  IDENTIFIABLE  UNMASKED 
PERSONAGES 

Throughout  the  preceding  discussion,  we 
have  attempted  where  possible  to  identify 
particular  objects  and  figures  in  terms  of  their 
apparent  counterparts  in  modern  ceremonials. 
There  remain  a  few,  however,  that  are  not 
logically  includable  within  the  categories  of 
masked  figures  nor  of  those  garbed  in  dis- 
tinctive dress,  which  yet  present  features  that 
serve  to  set  them  apart  and  to  point  toward 
possible  identification. 

AVACHHOYA 

One  such  figure  is  distinguished  solely  by 
the  character  of  his  body  paint,  although  only 
his  torso  remains  intact.  This  personage  ap- 
pears at  the  extreme  right  of  the  painting  in 
Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  81,  b). 
That  it  is  an  anthropomorph  at  all  might  be 
doubtful  but  for  the  evidence  of  one  arm 
and  the  fact  that  at  least  one  other  obvious 
anthropomorph  is  painted  rising  from  an  ex- 
actly similar  pedestal.971  The  only  distinctive 
features  of  this  being  are  his  black  color  and 
the  over-all  pattern  of  small  vari-colored  cir- 
cles that  adorn  his  body.  There  is  today  a 
Hopi  supernatural  whose  body  is  painted  red 
or  black  and  entirely  covered  with  circles  of 
green,  white,  yellow,  black,  and  red.  He  is 
called  Ava'chhoya,  the  Speckled  Youth,  or 
Spotted  Corn  kachina,  and  appears  at  Pow- 
amu,972  as  well  as  at  the  Horned  Serpent  cere- 
mony,973 and  in  the  spring  kachina  dances.974 
There  is  also  Shulawitsi  at  Zufii,  a  similarly 
decorated  personage  who  appears  in  the  Sha- 
lako  ceremony  and  several  preceding  observ- 
ances.975 And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ap- 

971  The  central   figure  in  figure  80,   b. 

"'-  Fewkes,  1849^  pi.  9,  2p;  1903,  p.  83,  pi.  21.  Ste- 
phen, 1936,  p.  115.  Colton,  1949,  no.  122  on  p.  120. 
Earle  and  Kennard,  1938,  pi.  25  (where  the  circles  are 
all   blue). 

"73Stephen,    1936,    pp.    308,    316,    321,    341. 

071  Broeck,  1854,  p.  83;  pi.  7.  Stephen,  1936,  pp. 
443,  461. 

""Gushing,  1882,  p.  82.  Stevenson,  1904,  p.  241; 
pis.  51,  62.    Stephen,   1936,  pp.  308,  352,  416,  note  2. 
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parentlv  this  Zurii  name  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Hopi  and  applied  sometimes  instead  of 
the  Hopi  term  Ava'chhova.976 

Another  mural  portrayal  that  may  repre- 
sent Ava'chhoya  is  the  small,  spotted  figure 
in  Room  788,  Back  Wall  Design  3,977  who  has 
a  yellow  body  covered  with  small  red  circles. 

At  Zuni,  Cushing  called  Shulawitsi  the  Fire 
God;  and  among  the  Hopi  one  of  the  phases 
or  incarnation  of  the  "Germ  God"  is  Ma- 
sauwu,  who  is  also  thought  of  as  the  "per- 
sonification of  fire"978  as  well  as  of  life  and 
death.  This  same  Masauwu,  it  will  be  noticed, 
wears  a  mask  that  is  painted  black  and  dec- 
orated with  circles  or  spots  of  white,  yellow, 
red,  and  green.979  Since  Masauwu  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Hopi  supernatural,  he  ap- 
pears on  many  occasions  and  his  presence  is 
not  therefore  diagnostic  of  any  particular 
ceremony.  Whether  Masauwu  has  any  con- 
ceptual relation  to  Avach'hova  and  Shula- 
witsi I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  very  likely. 
Dr.  Fewkes  adds  that  he  is  the  being  "whom 
the  ancient  Sikvatkians  regarded  as  their  spe- 
cial tutelary  deity."  98° 

At  Acoma  the  mask  of  Shuracha,  the  Corn 
clan  kachina,  who  is  the  fire-maker,  is  painted 
black  with  round  spots  of  blue,  red,  white, 
and  yellow,981  and  several  other  Acoma  masks 
are  black  covered  with  white  circles.982 

It  would  appear,  thus,  that  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  81,  b),  we  have  either 
Ava'chhoya  (or  Shulawitsi)  or  Masauwu.  If 
the  former,  the  particular  ceremony  depicted 
might  be  Powamu  or  one  of  the  spring  kachina 
dances;  if  it  is  Masauwu,  the  ceremony  could 
be  almost  anything.  On  the  basis  of  other 
recognizable  elements  in  the  painting,  how- 
ever, we  might  arrive  at  other  conclusions. 
The  presence  of  the  eagle-egg  paho  suggests 

070  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  61;  pi.  3. 

877  Figure  67,  c. 

878  Fewkes,    1903,   p.   38. 

B7°  Stephen,  1936,  fig.  188.  It  is  stated  categorically 
by  Stephen,  1936,  p.  150,  and  by  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  77, 
that  the  mask  of  Masauwu  is  painted  black.  But  in  the 
drawing  published  by  Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  14,  the  back- 
ground color  of  the  mask  is  white.  Colton  says  that 
the  mask  of  the  Masauwu  kachina  is  white  with  vari- 
colored spots;  but  he  further  points  out  that  the  im- 
personator of  Masauwu  himself  (as  distinguished  from 
the  kachina)  wears  no  mask  but  paints  his  face  with 


either  the  Soyal  or  Niman,983  while  the  large 
central  female  figure  holding  in  her  hand  the 
prayer-stick  bundle  points  to  one  of  the 
summer  women's  dances,  Marau  or  Lala- 
kon.984 

PAI'YAKYAMt} 

The  anthropomorphic  fragment  in  Room 
528,  Left  Wall  Design  i,985  has  the  distinctive 
feature  of  black-and-white  horizontal  strip- 
ing on  the  legs.  This  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  Tewa  clowns  or  gluttons,  Pai'yakyamu 
who  appear  at  various  kachina  dances  on  First 
Alesa.  In  modern  times  these  personations 
are  striped  in  this  manner  on  body  and  legs 
and  wear  horns  with  similar  decoration,  but 
they  do  not  wear  kilts,  as  does  the  Awatovi 
figure. 9SG  The  presence  or  absence  of  this 
generalized  garment  would  not  seem  to  be 
diagnostic,  however. 

PERSONAGES  IN   POWAMU 
CEREMONY 

There  are  also  a  few  figures  or  groups  of 
figures  that  suggest,  by  reason  of  their  group- 
ing and  apparent  demeanor,  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  to  portray  certain  speci- 
fic ritual  patterns  or  particular  ceremonies. 
One  of  these  is  the  painting  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  80,  b),  which  in- 
volves a  central  legless  anthropomorph,  painted 
black  and  carrying  in  its  hand  what  is  prob- 
ably a  tiiini  or  bowl  containing  corn  ears, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  human 
figures,  also  black  and  seated  face  to  face, 
and  holding  between  them  a  black  bowl  with 
a  vertical  red-bordered  stick  rising  from  it. 
The  characteristics  of  the  figures  in  themselves 
are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  provide  a 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  but  the 
positional  relationship  of  the  seated  figures  is 

blood.  Colton,  1949,  no.  123  on  p.  48;  no.  D2  on 
pp.  75-76. 

1,80  Fewkes,  1903,  p.  38.  How  Dr.  Fewkes  discovered 
the  way  in  which  the  Sikyatkians  regarded  anyone  is 
not  evident. 

,kM  Stirling,    1942,   p.    118;    pi.    1. 

,lSL'  White,  1932b,  pis.  2,  f;  6,  a,  c;  7,  d. 

»M  See  p.  238. 

984  See  p.  200. 

'*•'•  Figure  69,  a. 

080  Fewkes,  1903,  pi.  32.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  158, 
457.   553-    Colton,    1949,   no.  60  on  p.   35. 
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reminiscent  of  an  event  that  takes  place  in  the 
Hopi  Powamu  ceremony.  This  is  the  carrying 
of  baskets,  in  which  grow  the  planted  beans, 
out  of  the  kivas  into  the  plaza.  Dr.  Fewkes 
refers  to  this  performance  as  being  carried  out 
by  mixed  pairs,  one  the  male  Kerwan  kachina, 
the  other  his  female  counterpart,  who  carry 
a  basket  between  them.987  And  it  is  apparent- 
ly the  same  routine  described  by  Yoth  as  a 
procession  of  mixed  couples  carrying  basket 
trays,9"  although  his  description  of  costume 
and  masks  does  not  correspond  to  that  of 
Fewkes.  The  episode  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned by  Stephen,  who  says,  however,  that 
this  kachina  is  no  longer  represented. 9S9  Thus, 
while  the  determination  is  not  conclusive,  there 
is  a  strong  indication  that  the  ceremony  de- 
picted here  is  Powamu.  This  inference  is 
strengthened  somewhat  by  the  presence  of 
the  tiiini "°  in  the  hand  of  the  central  figure, 
since  this  object  is  prominent  in  that  cere- 
mony.001 

Another  instance  in  which  a  medicine  bowl 
is  carried  between  two  young  men,  this  time 
arrayed  as  War  Gods,  is  the  Hopi  War  cere- 
mony following  Soval,992  but  the  reported 
descriptions  of  this  are  very  indefinite. 

At  Acoma,  too,  there  is  an  episode  in  the 
origin  myth  of  the  initiation  of  the  first  medi- 
cine men  and  women  into  the  Fire  and  Flint 
societies,  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman  to- 
gether hold  a  medicine  basket  between 
them,993  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
portrayed  in  an  actual  ceremonial. 

SYMBOLIC  WARRIORS   IN   SOYAL 
CEREMONY 

In  several  of  the  mural  paintings  a  situa- 
tion appears  that  may  be  indicative  of  an 
episode  in  the  Soval  or  Winter  Solstice  cere- 
mony as  celebrated  in  recent  years.  This 
hypothesis  is  based  on  the  portrayals  of  what 
seem  to  be  contending  warriors,  best  exem- 
plified in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  De- 

■*' Fewkes,   1903,  p.  70;  pi.  8. 

88  Voth,    1901,    pp.    123-25. 

""'Stephen,    1936,   p.  944. 

""See  pp.  231-32. 

K1  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  134,  159,  248,  252,  253;  fig.  153. 
It  also  appears  at  Soval,  however.  Stephen,  1936, 
p.  5.. 

802  Parsons,   1939,  p.  504. 


sign  2  (fig.  52,  rt).994  In  this  painting  there  are 
two  erect  human  figures  facing  each  other 
and  leaning  slightly  forward  at  the  hips  as  if 
in  attitudes  of  mutual  aggression.  One,  at  least, 
bears  a  shield  on  his  arm  and  we  can  reason- 
ably suspect  that  the  other  menaces  him,  per- 
haps with  a  weapon  held  aloft,  although  the 
upper  portion  of  the  figure  has  been  destroyed. 
This  situation  was  identified  by  a  Hopi  ob- 
server 995  as  a  war  dance,  and  he  added  that 
the  long  pendants  dangling  behind  each  of 
the  combatants  were  decorations  hanging  from 
a  hatchet  carried  over  the  warrior's  shoulder 
as  part  of  his  regalia.  The  carrying  of  hatchets 
in  this  manner  is  nowhere  borne  out  by  any 
published  description  of  a  Pueblo  ceremony 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  but  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  objects  shown  in  the  mural  paint- 
ing very  closely  resemble  the  long  pendants 
that  habitually  hang  from  the  elbows  and 
wrists  of  both  male  and  female  supernaturals 
in  Xavaho  sand  paintings.990  I  do  not  suggest 
a  parallelism,  but  the  morphological  similarities 
between  the  objects  in  Test  14  and  those  in  the 
Xavaho  paintings  are  at  least  provocative,  even 
though  the  manner  of  their  attachment  to  the 
wearer  differs  in  the  two  cases. 

The  identification  of  this  design  as  repre- 
senting a  symbolic  battle,  however,  seems  to 
have  much  greater  plausibility,  and  may  very 
well  be  a  portrayal  of  an  episode  in  the  Soyal 
described  in  some  detail  by  Stephen  from  his 
observations  in  Walpi  in  1 891 .  The  significant 
action  occurred  during  the  final  night  of  the 
ceremony,  when  a  series  of  mock  combats 
were  enacted,  symbolising  the  struggle  of  the 
people  to  coerce  the  Sun  northward  after  his 
hibernation  in  the  south.  The  pantomime  was 
carried  out  by  the  chief  of  one  of  the  seven 
participating  societies,  who  entered  the  kiva, 
received  a  shield  from  a  spectator,  and  simu- 
lated an  "attack"  upon  a  line  of  other  per- 
formers, who  repelled  him.  This  act  was  re- 
peated  for  each   of  the  seven  societies,  the 

01:1  Stirling,    1942,    pp.    39-40. 

m  Other  probable  instances  are  shown  in  figures 
51,  d;  73,  a. 

"""'  Lelan'd  Dennis  of  Second   Mesa. 

DMSee,  for  example,  Matthews,  1902,  pis.  7,  8. 
Newcomb  and  Reichard,  1937,  p.  44;  pis.  3-9,  14, 
27-29,  32,  34.    Reichard,  1939,  pis.   11-19,  22,  24. 
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particular  chief  in  each  case  representing;  a 
different  supernatural,  and  carrying  a  differ- 
ent shield,  with  varying  decorations,  but  all 
symbolising  the  struggle  for  the  return  of 
the  Sun.997 

In  two  others  of  the  Jeddito  murals  there 
appear  fighting  figures,  but  in  one  instance 
neither  is  equipped  with  a  shield,998  an  article 
that  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  ceremony 
above  discussed,  and,  in  the  other,  one  of  the 
combatants  has  evidently  been  slain,999  a  factor 
not  present  in  the  Soyal  ritual. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SYMBOLIC  DEJ1CES 

There  remain  a  few  instances  of  decorative 
designs  on  the  walls  of  the  Jeddito  kivas  that 
have  not  thus  far  been  discussed,  but  the  sig- 
nificance or  interpretation  of  which  is  recog- 
nizable in  the  abstract,  although  their  particu- 
lar affiliations  are  not  present. 

AWANYU 

In  Room  788,  Back  Wall  Design  1 A  (fig.  92, 
c),  a  crudely  incised  drawing;  was  found,  which 
is  interesting  for  the  inclusion  in  it  of  a  detail 
that  in  the  eastern  Pueblo  area  is  widespread 
and  is  always  there  regarded  as  the  convention 
of  the  Horned  Serpent,  generally  referred  to 
Awanyu.  It  is  rare  or  unknown  in  the  west- 
ern Pueblo  area,  however.  The  device  has 
appeared  in  a  great  number  of  variations,  all 
of  which  are  incidental,  however,  to  its  prin- 
cipal features,  which  remain  constant.  These 
latter  are  an  isosceles  triangle,  attached  to  a 
shaft  or  body  at  the  base,  and  embellished 
with  five  (or  rarely  six)  elongated  points  aris- 
ing from  the  sides  and  apex.  The  triangle 
itself  may  be  plain  or  internally  decorated  in 
any  of  a  number  of  ways.1000  In  Room  788 
the  figure  is  represented  in  the  conventional 
way,  with  a  plain  triangle,  but  with  apparent- 
ly six  instead  of  the  usual  five  points.  Whether 

907  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  22-28;  pi.  1.  Stephen  does 
not  describe  this  event  in  his  notes  for  1892  and 
1893.  It  is  briefly  described  by  Fewkes,  189yd,  p. 
271;  1898b,  pp.  102-03.  Apparently,  the  correspond- 
ing ritual  at  Oraibi  is  somewhat  less  vigorous,  for 
the  description  by  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  p.  55, 
mentions  only  the  "whirling"  of  the  shield,  and  says 
nothing  of  combat.  On  the  contrary,  a  more  recent 
account  from  Oraibi  by  Titiev,  1944,  p.  143,  refers 
to  an  "attack"  but  does  not  describe  it. 

"Figure  51,  c. 
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this  was  drawn  by  an  eastern  visitor,  we 
cannot  know,  but  it  seems  out  of  place  in  the 
Jeddito.  Since  it  is  drawn  on  the  outermost 
layer  of  plaster  in  a  particular  kiva  that  we 
know  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  time  of  ar- 
rival of  the  first  missonaries,  and  one  that  the 
latter  deliberately  filled  with  sand  in  order  to 
found  the  sanctuary  of  their  Church  upon 
it,1001  it  is  possible  that  this  design  was  exe- 
cuted either  by  a  Spaniard  who  had  seen  its 
like  in  the  Rio  Grande,  or  perhaps  by  a  Rio 
Grande  Indian  who  had  come  with  the  Span- 
ish missionaries.  Whatever  its  history,  it  pre- 
sents an  interesting  minor  puzzle. 

"HOUSE   MARKS"   (?) 

Still  another  occurrence  of  incising;  was 
found  on  the  outermost  layer  (Design  iA) 
of  the  front  wall  in  Room  229,  where  four 
parallel  lines  had  been  drawn  vertically,  30 
cm.  long  with  intervals  of  2  cm.  They  were 
from  1  to  2  mm.  wide,  about  1  mm.  deep, 
and  105  cm.  above  the  floor.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  great  significance  inherent  in  these 
lines,  but  they  may  be  an  example  of  the  four 
parallel  lines  that  are  often  drawn  with  corn 
meal  on  the  walls  of  kivas  in  Hopi  ceremonies, 
although  these  are  usually  horizontal.  Nowhere 
in  the  literature  is  the  symbolism  of  this  ac- 
tion comprehensibly  explained,  but  they  have 
sometimes   been   called   "house   marks."1002 

SNOW  OR  RAIN   (?) 

There  were  several  examples  of  a  striking 
type  of  design  that  requires  description.  These 
are  composed  wholly  of  an  irregular  arrange- 
ment of  round  or  ovoid  white  spots  from 
1.2  to  1.8  cm.  in  width  and  1.8  to  2.6  cm.  in 
length.  The  intervals  between  them  are  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  dimensions.  These  marks 
were  made  by  dipping  a  thumb  or  finger  in 
white  paint  and  then  pressing  it  against  the 

m  Figure  52,  a,  b. 

1000  Some  examples  are  illustrated  and  discussed 
in  Kidder,  1915,  pp.  431-34;  pis.  20,  21;  fig.  13  (on 
pottery  from  the  Pajarito  Plateau);  193 1,  p.  90,  figs. 
34,  f,  g;  38,  a,  b;  56,  c,  d   (Biscuit  ware  from  Pecos). 

1001  Montgomery,  Smith,  and  Brew,  1949,  pp.  65-66. 

1002  Instances  of  such  sets  of  lines  are  reported  in: 
Fewkes  and  Owens,  1892,  p.  117.  Fewkes  and  Stephen, 
1892,  p.  225.  Stephen,  1936,  pp.  824,  826,  842,  845, 
872,  878,  894.    Voth,   1912a,  pis.  5,   10,   13,   14. 
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wall,  as  can  be  determined  by  occasional  evi- 
dence of  fingerprint  whorls.1003 

The  meaning  of  these  patterns  is  not  clear, 
although  one  Hopi  observer  1004  said  that  thev 
represented  hail  or  snow  and  that  there  had 
probably  originally  been  clouds  painted  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  exactly  like  this  in  modern  Pueblo 
design  or  ceremonialism,  but  it  seems  a  plaus- 
ible interpretation. 

CLOUDS   OR  BOW  CLAN 
SIGNATURE   (?) 

Toward  the  right  end  of  the  outermost 
layer  (Design  iA)  of  the  left  wall  of  Room 
7 88,  there  was  found  incised  in  the  plaster  a 
peculiar  device,  composed  of  a  vertical  line 
about  15  cm.  long,  to  the  left  side  of  which 
were  attached  three  small  semi-circles  (fig. 
92,  b).  This  looks  like  the  conventional 
cloud  symbol,  except  that  normally  the  clouds 
are  arranged  in  a  horizontal  rather  than  in  a 
vertical  row.  Vertical  rows  of  semi-circular 
clouds  have,  however,  been  painted  on  kiva 
walls  at  Jemez.1005 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  design  may 
be  the  "clan  signature"  of  the  Bow  clan, 
which  is  reputed  to  have  once  lived  at  Awa- 
tovi.  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  find 
at  that  ruin  a  symbol  of  the  clan  whose  name 
coincides  with  that  of  the  village  itself,  but 
I  believe  we  will  have  to  search  further.  The 
Bow  clan  signature  as  identified  on  the  famous 
rock  at  Oakley  Springs,  Arizona,  is  not  unlike 
this  design,  except  that  it  posseses  only  two 
semi-circles.1000  Indeed,  more  than  two  would 
be  rather  incongruous,  since  the  signature  is 
doubtless  made  in  simulation  of  an  actual  bow, 
the  back  of  which  in  Pueblo  usage  is  bent 
not  in  a  single  curve  like  an  English  long 
bow  but  in  two  curves  more  like  a  cross  bow. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Jeddito  draw- 
ing is  a  mere  doodle  in  the  form  of  a  cloud 
symbol. 

1003  Examples  were  found  in  Room  218,  Front  Wall 
Design  4  (fig.  74,  a),  and  Design  17;  Room  229,  Front 
Wall  Design  2;  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  9. 

ICW  Jacob    Chong   Poleviyuma   of   Second    Mesa. 

1005  Simpson,  1850,  pis.  8,  9.  Mallery,  1881,  figs. 
188,  189.  Parsons,  1925a,  p.  13.  Hewett,  1938a,  fig. 
17.    Underhill,  1944,  pi.  6,  _j. 


ANCHOR  OR  BIRD  TRACK   (?) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  baffling 
items  in  the  entire  inventory  of  kiva  wall  dec- 
orations is  another  small  detail  that  was  dis- 
covered on  the  outermost  layer  (Design  iA) 
of  the  Left  Wall  of  Room '788  (fig.  "92,  d). 
This  figure  was  incised  by  means  of  a  blunt 
instrument  into  the  plaster.  It  was  fairly  care- 
fully executed  and  looks  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  ship's  anchor.  It  is  drawn  in  outline, 
about  25  cm.  high  and  15  cm.  between  the  tips 
of  the  two  flukes.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the 
shaft  and  the  ring,  are  plainly  indicated.  This 
kiva,  we  know,  was  filled  and  abandoned  by 
the  Spanish  fathers  in  the  early  sevententh 
century,  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Awa- 
tovi.1007  Certainly,  no  contemporary  Hopi 
could  have  known  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
chor, and  we  can  only  suppose  that  some 
lonely  Spaniard,  homesick  for  the  smell  of  the 
sea,  which  perhaps  he  was  never  to  know 
again,  whiled  away  a  few  moments  of  bore- 
dom in  carving  on  that  outlandish  wall  the 
symbol  of  what  was  closest  to  his  heart. 

Lest  we  be  too  easily  carried  away  by  fancy, 
however,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  a  Sik- 
yatki  Polychrome  sherd  that  was  excavated 
from  the  fill  of  Room  444,  which  was  the 
nave  of  the  Mission  church  that  was  occupied 
from  the  early  1630's  until  its  destruction  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  of  1680.  On  this  sherd  is 
painted  a  conventionalized  bird  of  the  usual 
character,  shown  in  dorsal  view,  but  upon  its 
neck  and  back  is  a  device  in  red  very  closely 
resembling  the  anchor  on  the  wall  of  Room 
ygg  100s  Perhaps,  then,  the  similarity  of  the 
latter  to  an  anchor  is  fortuitous  and  it  is  a 
native  drawing  after  all  —  but  I  prefer  to  ad- 
here to  the  opposite,  if  more  romantic,  hy- 
pothesis. 

UNIDENTIFIABLE  FRAGMENTS 
A  few  additional  fragments  of  painted  de- 
signs were  recorded  on  the  kiva  walls,  all  of 
them  so  small  or  so  indeterminate  that  I  can 
offer  no  comment  upon  them.1009 

1000  Mallery,  1886,  fig.  1;  1893,  fig.  437.  Colton, 
1 93 1,  pis.  4,  5;   1946,  figs.  1,  2. 

1W"  Montgomery,  Smith,  and  Brew,  1949,  pp.  65-66. 

1008  This  feature  is  reproduced  in  figure  10,  n. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  bird-track.    See   pp.   188-89  ar>d  2I4- 

1009  Figures  76,  c;  90,  e,  f. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

THUS  far  in  the  discussion  of  the  Jeddito 
mural  paintings  nothing  whatever  has 
been  said  about  the  chronological  position, 
either  absolute  or  relative.  Clearly,  in  any  ar- 
chaeological investigation  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  to  be  answered  is  that 
of  the  time  sequences  involved  and  the  fixing 
of  dates  for  the  several  complexes  of  material 
culture  that  can  be  defined.  Except,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  wooden  beams,  which  can 
sometimes  be  dated  very  closely  by  means  of 
their  annual  ring  pattern,  or  in  the  case  of  ob- 
jects susceptible  of  analvsis  bv  means  of  tests 
for  radio-active  carbon,  no  isolated  archae- 
ological object  can  be  dated  directly  or  ab- 
solutely in  vacuo,  so  to  speak.  In  most  cases 
we  must  have  recourse  to  logical  inferences 
based  on  such  things  as  stratigraphy,  stylistic 
evolution  in  art  forms,  and  the  varying  com- 
binations of  different  traits  of  material  cul- 
ture, whose  associations  and  permutations  will 
often  indicate  at  least  a  relative  if  not  an  ab- 
solute chronology. 

With  respect  to  the  mural  paintings,  as 
with  any  other  single  feature,  we  may  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  two  directions,  by 
investigating  first  whether  the  feature  in  it- 
self provides  a  chronological  key  that  will  be 
of  service  in  dating  other  objects  in  association 
with  it;  and  secondly  whether  any  other  as- 
sociated feature  exists  that  will  provide  a 
means  of  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  first. 
In  practice,  usually  both  approaches  are  used, 
and  if  they  are  found  to  be  corroborative, 
we  have  the  basis  for  at  least  a  tentative  hy- 
pothesis. No  determination  in  this  realm  of 
"scientific  speculation"  can  be  definitive, 
however,  and  we  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  conclusions  will  be  at  best  reliable 
estimates. 

In  the  case  of  a  series  of  mural  paintings 
on  any  given  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
relative  dates  can  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, since  each  successive  layer  is  necessarily 
later  in  time  than  the  one  immediately  un- 
derlying it.   We  can,  furthermore,  postulate  a 


relative  chronology  as  existing  between  two 
decorative  styles,  in  the  case  where  the  earlier 
paintings  are  all  of  one  style  and  the  later 
ones  are  all  of  another.  But  we  have  no  direct 
means  of  determining  the  relative  dates  of  two 
separate  rooms  on  this  basis,  except  by  anal- 
ogy. If,  for  example,  a  certain  style  occurs 
on  all  painted  layers  in  one  room  and  on  the 
earlier  layers  in  a  second  room,  while  another 
style  appears  on  the  outer  layers  of  the  sec- 
ond room  and  on  all  layers  of  a  third  room, 
it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  first  room 
is  the  earliest  and  the  third  room,  the  latest 
in  the  sequence.  This  cannot  provide  an 
absolute  or  final  proof,  to  be  sure,  but  with 
corroboration  by  other  factors  it  should  be 
reasonably  valid.  In  preceding  chapters  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  stylistic  features  of 
the  Jeddito  wall  paintings  has  been  presented. 
It  is  now  possible  to  present  the  argument 
that  that  stylistic  analysis,  which  was  made 
originally  on  objective  features  only,  does  in 
fact  represent  an  evolutionary  chronological 
sequence,  as  determined  bv  a  variety  of  cor- 
roborative factors. 

One  of  the  universally  accepted  tenets  of 
excavational  analysis  is  that  of  the  sensitivity 
of  pottery  as  a  guide  to  chronology;  and  its 
use  in  dating  various  sites,  or  areas  in  a  single 
site,  once  a  sequence  of  recognizable  ceramic 
features  has  been  defined  by  vertical  strati- 
graphy, has  proved  highly  reliable.  I  cannot 
here  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  pottery 
sequences  in  the  Jeddito  ruins.  That  will  be 
considered  exhaustively  in  other  publications 
in  this  series.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  study,  the  reader  is  asked  to  accept 
the  statement  that  such  pottery  sequences  for 
Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a  can  be  observed  in 
a  consistent  pattern  and  can  in  turn  be  used 
reliably  as  a  dating  criterion  for  the  relative 
periods  of  occupancy  of  particular  rooms  in 
the  ruins.  It  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  that  the 
potterv  complex  occurring  in  the  lowest  stra- 
tum of  debris  filling  any  room  will  indicate 
the  approximate  time  at  which  that  room 
was  abandoned  and  began  to  be  filled  up. 
How  long  it  was  occupied  before  its  aban- 
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donment,  and  how  much  time  was  required 
for  it  to  be  filled  are  other  questions.  The 
former  may  be  answerable  bv  dendrochron- 
ology, the  latter  by  direct  stratigraphy.  For 
our  purposes,  however,  the  duration  of  de- 
position after  abandonment  is  not  significant. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  kivas  were  filled  rather  rap- 
idly, for  the  pottery  complex  in  any  one  room 
is  in  no  case  appreciably  different  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  levels. 

When  the  potsherds  from  all  the  kivas 
are  analysed,  however,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  there  exist  among  them  three  very  dis- 
tinct patterns  of  distribution.  That  these  are 
chronologically  consistent  is  also  apparent, 
though  the  evidence  for  it  cannot  be  presented 
here.  The  first  and  earliest  pattern  is  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  a  fairly  signif- 
icant proportion  of  sherds  of  various  corru- 
gated types  (from  5  to  15%),  a  small  propor- 
tion of  plain  gray  sherds  (from  8  to  18%),  a 
very  large  proportion  of  Jeddito  Black-on- 
vellow  and  plain  yellow  sherds,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  Bidahochi  Polychrome  (from  3 
to  6%).  This  pattern  obtains  in  Rooms  218, 
229,  and  240  without  appreciable  differences 
between  the  three.  All  these  rooms  are  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Western  Mound  and 
represent  the  early  phase  of  Pueblo  IV,  as  in- 
dicated by  their  location  within  the  ruin, 
their  architectural  features,  and  the  pottery 
fill. 

The  second  pattern  is  characterised  by  a 
proportion  of  corrugated  sherds  on  the  whole 
smaller  than  that  in  the  first  group.  In  the 
Awatovi  rooms  of  this  period  it  never  exceeds 
3%,  although  at  Kawaika-a  it  runs  from  5  to 
9%.  The  plain  gray  sherds  in  this  pattern  are 
more  numerous,  in  a  range  varying  from  1 3 
to  29%.  The  combined  quantities  of  yellow 
and  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  are  about  the 
same,  usually  from  50  to  60%.  Bidahochi 
Polychrome  is  completely  absent,  but  Sikyatki 
Polychrome  exists  in  every  case  in  propor- 
tions varying  from  5  to  15%.  San  Bernardo 
Black-on-yellow  and  San  Bernardo  Poly- 
chrome are  present  in  small  quantities,  varying 
from  2  to  7%  for  both  types  taken  together. 

This  second  group  represents  what  might 
be  called  the  standard  or  "classical"  phase  of 
Pueblo  IV,  and  all  the  rooms  in  which  it  oc- 
curs are  either  at  Kawaika-a  or  in  the  area 


between  the  Eastern  and  Western  mounds 
at  Awatovi,  which  facts  corroborate  their 
assignment  to  a  middle  position  in  the  chron- 
ology of  Pueblo  IV.  It  is  definitely  pre- 
Spanish  but  at  the  same  time  later  than  the 
earlier  horizon  marked  by  the  solidly  decor- 
ated geometric  patterns  of  Jeddito  Black- 
on-yellow.  The  decoration  on  both  Black- 
on-yellow  and  Polychrome  vessels  here  is  in 
full  flower  of  the  Sikyatki  style. 

The  final  pottery  complex  resembles  the 
second  in  its  components,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  San  Bernardo  types  has  markedly  in- 
creased and  appears  in  a  range  from  20  to  40%, 
while  the  Jeddito  Black-on-yellow  and  plain 
vellow  sherds  decline  correspondingly.  Sik- 
yatki Polychrome  remains  about  the  same, 
from  5  to  io'/c.  The  three  rooms  in  which 
this  complex  occurs  are  numbers  528,  529, 
and  788,  all  of  them  within  the  confines  of 
the  seventeenth-century  section  of  the  town. 
One  kiva,  788,  was  situated  directly  beneath 
the  Franciscan  iMission  buildings  and  therefore 
probably  abandoned  in  the  first  third  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  the  basis  of  this 
location  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  San  Ber- 
nardo types  are  known  from  other  associa- 
tions to  be  of  seventeenth-century  date,  it 
appears  certain  that  these  rooms  represent  a 
period  of  relatively  late  occupancy. 

Having  thus  established  a  general  chron- 
ology for  the  three  groups  of  kivas,  our  next 
step  will  be  to  determine  how  closely  the 
stylistic  analysis  of  the  wall  paintings,  as  set 
forth  previously,  corresponds  with  this  out- 
line. It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  those 
rooms  filled  with  debris  containing  the  first 
pottery  complex,  namely  Rooms  218,  228,  and 
240,  all  the  paintings  fall  within  Layout 
Groups  III  (1)  and  IV,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  in  Room  229,  Front  Wall 
Design  1  (fig.  70,  a),  which  is  a  rather  simpli- 
fied version  of  Layout  Group  I.  Since  this, 
however,  is  the  very  last  painting  to  have  been 
executed  in  that  room,  it  could  represent 
chronologically  what  it  actually  does  suggest 
stylistically;  namely,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
pattern  that  later  evolved  into  that  of  Lay- 
out Group  I  in  its  fullest  development.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  assign- 
ment of  Room  229  to  an  early  horizon. 

Of  the  rooms  that  appear  roughly  contem- 
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poraneous  on  the  basis  of  having  been  filled 
with  debris  containing  the  second  pottery 
complex  defined  above,  several  different  com- 
binations of  wall  painting  styles  occur.  Test 
14,  Room  3,  Kiva  C-D,  and  the  early  Front 
Wall  of  Test  4,  Room  4,  all  display  mural  ex- 
amples of  Layout  Group  III  (2)  combined 
with  examples  of  Layout  Group  I  or  of  Lav- 
out  Groups  II  and  I.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
walls  in  Test  4,  Room  4  (except  for  the  rem- 
nants on  the  early  Front  Wall);  and  all  walls  in 
Test  4,  Room  5;  and  Test  5,  Room  4,  display 
examples  of  Layout  Groups  II  and  I,  but  none 
of  Group  III.  And  finally,  all  other  rooms 
filled  by  the  second  pottery  complex  are 
painted  entirely  with  examples  of  Layout 
Group  I,  with  the  exception  of  Test  5,  Room 
6,  which  has  one  painting  (Front  Wall  Design 
2,  fie;.  47,  a)  assigned  to  either  Group  II  or 
Group  III  (3),  and  the  very  early  layers  of 
Room  529,  on  which  are  two  examples  of 
Group  III  (3). 

Among  the  three  rooms  that  are  filled  by 
debris  of  the  third  pottery  complex.  Rooms 
528  and  788  contain  only  Layout  Group  I 
murals.  Room  529  in  its  earlier  stages  displays 
a  combination  of  Layout  Groups  III  ( 3 )  and 
I,  and  in  its  later  stages  a  combination  of  II 
and  I. 

In  amplification  of  this  very  brief  summary 
of  the  situation,  a  number  of  other  observa- 
tions can  be  made  upon  certain  associations 
of  possible  chronological  significance,  inherent 
in  the  murals  themselves.  Layout  Group  IV 
( 1 )  seems  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  the  mural 
styles,  since  it  appears  consistently  on  the 
early  plaster  layers  in  Room  218,  being  later 
displaced  in  that  room  by  Group  III  ( 1 ),  and 
occurring  elsewhere  only  in  one  rather  atypi- 
cal instance  in  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design 
3  (fig.  41,  c).  Group  IV  (2)  appears  to  be 
later  than  Group  IV  (1),  since  it  is  entirely 
absent  from  Room  218,  except  for  the  uncer- 
tain fragment  on  Front  Wall  Design  24  (fig. 
40,  d),  but  it  occurs  together  with  Group  III 
( 1 )  in  Room  229. 

Layout  Group  III  (1)  appears  relatively 
early  from  the  fact  that  it  follows  Group  IV 
(1)  in  Room  218  and  is  associated  with  Group 
IV  (2)  in  Room  229.  Groups  III  (2)  and  III 
(3)  seem  to  be  somewhat  later  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  nowhere  associated  with 


Groups  IV  or  III  (1),  but  are  always  in  asso- 
ciation with  either  Groups  II  and  I  or  both. 

Layout  Group  II  must  be  relatively  late, 
since  it  occurs  only  in  association  with  Group 
I  or  with  Group  III  and  Group  I  together. 
But  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  entirely  be- 
fore the  occupancy  of  the  very  latest  rooms, 
except  for  the  rather  uncertain  example  in 
Room  529. 

Layout  Group  I  is  certainly  late,  from  the 
fact  that  no  other  style  occurs  in  several 
relatively  late  rooms,  and  especially  in  Rooms 
528  and  788,  which  are  unquestionably  the 
latest  of  all.  That  Group  I  was  long-lived, 
however,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it 
existed  throughout  the  middle  period  and 
apparently  began  just  before  the  abandonment 
of  Room  229,  which  in  every  other  feature 
is  definitely  within  the  earliest  category. 

DENDROCHRONOLOGY 

Although  the  preceding  discussion  has  been 
based  almost  entirely  on  an  assumed  chronol- 
ogy of  pottery  types  and  on  the  stylistic  char- 
acters of  the  murals  themselves,  we  do  have 
some  corroborative  evidence  from  the  few 
datable  wood  specimens  that  were  recovered 
from  several  of  the  kivas  at  Awatovi.  These 
data  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  con- 
struct a  chronology,  but  they  do  provide  us 
with  affirmative  evidence  for  certain  conclu- 
sions. 

The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  that  Room 
788  was  the  latest  of  the  kivas  to  be  occupied, 
and  that  it  was  constructed  not  later  than 
about  a  century  before  the  establishment  of 
the  iYIission.  These  inferences  are  based  on  the 
evidence  of  five  dated  beams  from  the  roof  of 
this  kiva,  which  was  intact  at  the  time  of  ex- 
cavation, and  from  one  fragment  of  wood 
found  on  its  floor.  The  five  roof  beams  pro- 
vided outside  or  cutting  dates  estimated  by 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Hall,  of  the  Tree  Ring  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  Arizona,  as  fol- 
lows: 1  3  7  7  ±  5 ,  141 5  ±  H,  I502±5,  1503=1=*, 
i504±.r.  The  floor  specimen  was  dated  at 
i564=t.r,  but  it  could  have  fallen  there  at  any 
time  after  the  construction  of  the  kiva,  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  built  probably  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  the  older  beams 
perhaps  having  been  taken  from  earlier 
structures  and  reused. 
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The  only  other  datable  wood  specimens 
that  were  recovered  from  any  of  the  painted 
kivas  came  from  Room  529,  and  Test  14, 
Rooms  2  and  4.  All  were  found  in  the  fill  at 
depths  varying  from  65  to  200  cm.,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  provide  direct  proof  of  the 
dates  of  construction  of  these  rooms.  Three 
specimens  from  the  fill  of  Room  529  had  cut- 
ting dates  estimated  at  1 4 1 3 d=  a:,  1437=1=  5,  and 
1474=4=5.  Eight  specimens  from  the  fill  of  Test 
14,  Room  2,  had  cutting  dates  of  1372,  1374, 
1374,  1383,  1384,  i402±2,  1423=1=2,  and  1429. 
Two  specimens  from  the  fill  of  Test  14,  Room 
4,  had  cutting  dates  of  141 1  and  1430.  The 
most  that  can  be  inferred  from  these  specimens 
is  that  the  kivas  containing  them  were  prob- 
ably in  use  at  about  the  dates  indicated,  the 
rooms  in  Test  14  in  the  late  fourteenth  or  early 
fifteenth  century,  Room  529  in  the  early 
fifteenth  and  both  of  them  possibly  a  century 
prior  to  Room  788. 

Thus,  while  our  available  information  from 
this  source  is  not  in  itself  decisive,  it  does  tend 
to  corroborate  the  conclusions  stated  above. 

SUMMARY 

Although  the  preceding  discussion  cannot 
be  taken  as  absolutely  definitive,  it  is  submitted 
as  a  key  to  the  analysis  of  the  chronological 
evolution  of  the  mural  styles  and  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  proposition  that  the  Layout 
Groups  as  defined  previously  are  chrono- 
logically as  well  as  stylistically  valid  and  that 
their  postulated  sequence  is  corroborated  by 
the  application  of  pottery  analyses.  The  reader 
cannot  hope  to  derive  an  intelligible  concept 
from  the  verbal  discussion  alone,  but  must 
formulate  his  own  judgments  from  a  critical 
study  of  the  paintings  themselves,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ceramic  complexes,  the 
architectural  evolution  of  the  ruins,  and  his 
own  prescience.  My  own  conclusions  I  be- 
lieve to  be  valid,  but  I  am  not  dogmatic.  I 
commend  the  subject  matter  to  all  who  possess 
the  intrepidity  to  reopen  the  problem.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  chart  in  table  9  which 
shows  the  distribution  among  the  several  rooms 
of  the  various  Layout  Group  examples.  The 
relative  lengths  of  the  bars  allotted  in  the  chart 
to  the  Groups  in  any  given  room  are  not  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  exact  quantitative  pro- 
portions of  the  Groups  indicated,  since  it  is 


Table  9 

Distribution  of  mural  paintings  of  the  several  lavout 
groups  arranged  in  approximate  chronological  se- 
quence as  determined  by  the  pottery  complexes  repre- 
sented in  the  fill  of  individual  rooms  (see  pages  315- 

17)- 
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conceived  that  the  significant  factor  is  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  those  Groups  in  the  par- 
ticular room  indicated.  The  chart  has  been 
compiled  on  the  evidence  provided  by  those 
wall    paintings    that    can    be    assigned    with 
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reasonable  assurance  to  one  of  the  Layout 
Groups  as  originally  defined.  Small  or  equiv- 
ocal fragments  that  might,  with  equal  plausi- 
bility be  assigned  to  any  one  of  the  several 
groups,  have  been  disregarded  for  this  purpose. 

The  rooms  as  shown  in  table  9  have  been 
grouped  into  three  divisions  corresponding 
to  the  three  pottery  complexes  recognized 
and  described  above,1  but  the  time  sequence 
of  the  rooms  within  each  division,  while  pre- 
sumptively about  as  shown,  is  not  intended 
to  be  absolute.  In  fact,  it  seems  probable  that 
all  the  rooms  within  each  division  were  very 
nearly  contemporary  at  some  time  during 
their  periods  of  occupancy,  although  some 
may  have  been  built  earlier  and  some  aban- 
doned later  than  others. 

Table  6  presents  a  listing  of  all  the  kivas, 
with  the  allocation  to  particular  Layout 
Groups  of  every  identifiable  painting  within 
each  kiva.  Table  5  provides  the  same  data, 
arranged  primarily,  however,  by  Layout 
Groups,  and  indicating  the  provenience  of 
every  example  of  each  Group. 

INTERPRET ATIOXS  AND  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF  THE  WALL  PAINTINGS 
AS  A  WHOLE 

Having  considered  the  Jeddito  wall  paint- 
ings from  an  analytical  approach,  it  will  be 
well  to  regard  them  also  in  a  more  general 
way,  with  a  view  to  determining  if  possible 
their  broad  significance  and  purpose  in  the 
ritual  scheme  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
The  fact  that  kiva  walls  are,  or  at  any  rate 
used  to  be,  painted  expressly  for  particular 
ritual  observances  has  already  been  indicated 
at  an  earlier  point  in  this  study.2  But  the  broad 
purpose  of  such  paintings  and  their  integra- 
tion into  the  entire  complex  of  ceremonial 
paraphernalia  remains  to  be  considered.  An 
objective  survey  of  kiva  wall  paintings  as  a 
whole,  freed  from  the  confusion  of  detailed 
analysis,  suggests  at  least  two  hypotheses  in 
explanation  of  their  meaning  and  purpose. 
These  hypotheses  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
and  I  believe  that  both  of  them  can  be  sub- 
stantiated through  a  brief  comparative  studv 
of  the  general  character  and   layout  of  the 

1  See  pp.  316-17. 


murals  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Pueblo 
altars,  and  sand  paintings,  and  ritual  "dance" 
patterns  on  the  other. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  remain  so 
far  as  possible  mentally  untrammeled  by  the 
multiplicity  of  detail  and  the  variation  between 
individual  examples  of  the  subject  matter. 
And  toward  the  achievement  of  that  end,  we 
shall  therefore  eschew  so  far  as  possible  the 
citation  of  particular  examples  to  illustrate 
our  arguments  as  well  as  slavish  appeal  to  au- 
thority in  support  of  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  inventory  of  prin- 
cipal elements  involved  in  most  esoteric  kiva 
ceremonials  almost  always  includes  most  if 
not  all  of  the  following:  an  upright  altar,  a 
sand  painting,  an  assortment  of  small  items 
of  paraphernalia,  and  an  assemblage  of  par- 
ticipating persons  whose  costume  and  body 
decoration  follow  a  prescribed  pattern,  and 
whose  conduct  is  dictated  by  an  established 
routine.  The  morphology  of  the  upright  al- 
tars is  by  no  means  standard  or  constant, 
but  in  general  they  are  built  up  of  a  rec- 
tangular framework  of  relatively  broad  flat 
wooden  boards,  usually  two  of  them  as  ver- 
tical members  at  the  sides  and  a  third  placed 
horizontally  across  the  tops  of  the  former. 
Against  and  within  this  frame  are  set  up  other 
smaller  slats,  painted  in  a  variety*  of  ways.  This 
altar  is  erected  against  the  wall  of  the  kiva 
opposite  to  the  usual  raised  platform  or  bench. 
The  position  and  visual  effect  of  this  up- 
right altar  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
reredos  in  a  Christian  church.  LTpon  or  against 
it  may  be  hung  or  placed  a  more  or  less  num- 
erous assortment  of  small  objects,  such  as 
feathers,  corn  ears,  pahos,  plants,  fetishes, 
netted  gourds,  and  the  like,  and  from  the  roof 
above  it  may  be  suspended  various  things  as 
well.  This  altar  normally  will  occupy  only 
a  portion  of  the  center  of  the  entire  wall 
space,  leaving  unconcealed  wide  areas  on  each 
side  and  above.  In  several  instances  the  up- 
right slat-altar  is  replaced  by  a  painted  screen 
which  is  unrolled  and  hung  against  the  wall 
in  much  the  manner  and  purpose  of  the  back- 
drop in  a  modern  theater. 

On  the  floor  in  front  of  the  upright  altar 
there  is  often  a  sand  painting,  and  around  it 

:  See  pp.  20-21. 
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as  well  as  between  it  and  the  reredos  are  dis- 
posed a  wide  variety  of  small  objects  of  ritual 
significance.  To  complete  the  picture,  we 
must  people  the  kiva  with  priests  and  acolytes 
dressed  and  painted  in  formal  ceremonial  ar- 
ray. 

Thus  far,  we  have  not  mentioned  the  place 
of  wall  paintings  in  this  ceremonial  pattern. 
The  omission  has  been  deliberate,  however, 
because  this  is  the  very  problem  that  we  seek 
to  solve  and  also  because  very  rarely  in  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  modern  kiva  ceremonies 
has  the  exact  integration  of  a  wall  painting 
therein,  either  morphologically  or  concept- 
ually, been  made  clear.  We  have  just  seen, 
however,  that  the  slat-altar  may  be  replaced 
by  a  painted  screen  used  in  the  same  position, 
and  the  question  at  once  occurs  to  us:  why 
could  not  the  upright  altar  be  replaced  on 
occasion  by  a  mural  painting  in  the  corres- 
ponding position  on  the  wall?  That  this  has 
actually  been  the  case  I  feel  sure,  and  we  may, 
I  think,  infer  with  reasonable  assurance  that 
many  of  the  Jeddito  and  other  mural  paint- 
ings were  actually  executed  to  serve  the  same 
function  as  the  upright  altar.3 

That  particular  mural  paintings  can  be 
equated  detail  for  detail  with  particular  up- 
right altars  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  nor 
are  they  to  be  thought  of  as  substitutionary  for 
them.  It  is  more  likely  that  in  certain  cere- 
monies the  one  form  of  decoration  is  prescribed 
rather  than  the  other;  and  the  important  point 
is  that  morphologically  and  ritualistically 
they  probably  fulfill  a  like  function.  While 
many  of  the  mural  paintings  are  in  pattern 
almost  utterly  unlike  any  known  slat-altars, 
a  few  are  strikingly  like  them.  The  painting 
in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9 
(fig.  59,  a),  is  certainly  suggestive  of  a  certain 
type  of  slat-altar,  the  white  background  rep- 

3  In  speaking  of  wall  paintings  for  Powamu  at 
Walpi,  Stephen,  1936,  p.  238,  said  that  thev  were 
"cloud  altars,  and  of  the  same  intent  and  virtue  as 
any  other  altar  made  on  the  kiva  floor  or  elsewhere, 
during  any  ceremony."  The  only  other  expression 
of  this  idea  that  I  have  seen  was  made  by  Dr.  Fewkes, 
1896b,  p.  250,  where  he  said  that  the  Oraibi  Blue  Flute 
altar  "had  no  reredos,  but  paintings  on  the  wall  of 
the  chamber  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  up- 
rights."  This  is  repeated  in  Fewkes,  1900b,  p.  994. 

'See  p.  308. 

5  These    are    large    terraced    figures,    on    some    of 


resenting  the  framework,  with  open  spaces 
toward  the  upper  corners,  in  which  pahos, 
tiponis,  and  similar  objects  are  placed,  and 
the  row  of  corn  ears  across  the  front  cor- 
responding positionally  to  the  usual  array  of 
small  objects  that  are  set  before  most  modern 
slat-altars. 

Another  example  from  Awatovi  is  that  in 
Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fio-.  70,  a), 
where  the  stepped  figure  with  its  contained 
square  suggests  the  basic  form  of  a  slat-altar, 
on  which  birds  might  be  placed  exactly  as 
they  are  in  the  painting.  The  design  in  Room 
229,  Front  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  41,  c),  suggests 
an  altar,  although  there  is  also  a  possible  in- 
terpretation of  it  as  a  tableta  or  headdress.4 

At  least  six  somewhat  similar  designs  on  the 
Kuaua  kiva  walls  may  be  interpreted  as  cor- 
relative with  altars,5  and  almost  surely  cer- 
tain paintings  on  the  kiva  walls  at  Jemez  have 
the  same  significance.  The  latter  are  com- 
posed of  a  broad  basal  portion  with  a  ter- 
raced upper  edge,  upon  which  stand  water 
jars,  small  figurines,  flowers,  and  the  like,  and 
above  the  entire  design  arches  a  rainbow.6  A 
description  has  been  published  by  Albert  B. 
Reagan  of  an  object  from  Jemez  that  he  calls 
an  altar.  He  says  that  it  was  of  stone  without 
ornamentation,  but  had  "an  upright  back 
piece"  on  which  was  painted  a  design,  de- 
scribed by  him  in  some  detail.  From  the  de- 
scription, it  is  clear  that  he  has  reference  to  a 
design  almost  exactly  like  the  one  just  referred 
to.7  In  an  earlier  publication  he  describes  it 
in  nearly  the  same  words  and  says  that  it  is 
"on  a  chimney  wall."  s  It  is  thus  not  quite 
clear  whether  this  design  actually  was  painted 
directly  on  a  wall  or  on  an  upright  slab  re- 
redos set  against  a  wall.  But  that  is  of  second- 
ary importance.  The  point  is  that  Reagan, 
probably  on  the  authority  of  local  informants, 

which  certain  conventionalized  ritual  objects  appear: 
figure  43  on  layer  F-23;  figures  83,  84  on  layer  K-36; 
fig.  81  on  layer  J-34;  fig.  68  on  layer  H-31;  fig.  86 
on  layer  iM-40. 

8  These  wall  paintings  are  reproduced  in  Simp- 
son, 1850,  pi.  9.  Reagan,  1914,  pis.  6,  7;  1917,  pp.  48, 
50;  1922,  pp.  19,  20;  1926,  p.  149.  Parsons,  1925a,  pi. 
4,  e.  Hewett,  1938a.  fig.  17.  Underbill,  1944,  pi.  6,  j. 
Compare  these  with  the  Zuni  altars  illustrated  in 
Stevenson,  1904,  pis.   104,  116,  126,  127. 

'  Reagan,   1917,  p.  62. 

4  Reagan,   1914,  p.  97. 
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evidently  regarded  the  distinction  as  of  little 
significance.  It  was  an  altar,  no  matter  what 
it  was  painted  on. 

In  modern  Hopi  kivas  there  have  been  a 
few  recorded  wall  paintings  that  look  like 
slat-altars,  decorated  in  the  usual  way  with 
birds,  lightning,  cloud  terraces,  trees,  and 
the  like.  An  outstanding  and  convincing  ex- 
ample was  painted  for  Powamu  at  Walpi  in 
1893,  and  was  called  by  Stephen  the  "Cloud 
altar."  9  For  the  Blue  Flute  ceremony  at  Oraibi 
another  wall  painting  very  strongly  suggestive 
of  a  slat-altar  was  seen  in  1895.10  It  corres- 
ponds, though  it  is  not  similar  in  detail,  to  the 
actual  slat-altar  that  was  set  up  for  the  same 
observance  at  some  of  the  other  Hopi  vil- 
lages during  the  1890's,11  and  it  would  there- 
fore seem  justifiable  to  consider  the  one  as  the 
homologue  of  the  other  in  ritual  significance. 

There  are  numerous  paintings  anions;  the 
Jeddito  mural  collections  that  seem  not  to 
have  represented  complete  altars,  however, 
but  rather  to  have  served  merely  as  frames 
or  outlines  surrounding  actual  slat-altars. 
These  paintings  comprise  the  group  that  are 
composed  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  sim- 
ple horizontal  and  vertical  bands,  which  serve 
to  divide  the  wall  space  into  discrete  rec- 
tangular panels.  It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that 
these  bands  were  framing  lines  and  that  against 
the  blank  spaces  of  the  wall  were  set  up  slat- 
altars  of  the  more  familiar  types.12  These  are 
the  paintings  of  Layout  GrouD  I. 

In  several  cases  these  border-and-panel  de- 
signs are  executed  in  a  manner  to  leave  a  blank 
central  panel,  in  front  of  which  might  be 
erected  a  slat-altar,  while  the  wall  surface  at 
either  side  is  embellished  with  painted  decora- 
tion. It  seems  that  these  instances  must  repre- 
sent a  median  or  compromise  between  the  fully 
painted  altar  and  the  mere  frame.  Here  the 
central  part  of  the  altar  was  doubtless  erected 

"Stephen,  1893,  fig-  !46>  ''• 

u  It  is  described  in  Fewkes,  1895b,  p.  270,  and 
ilustrated  without  comment  in  Dorsey,  1903,  ill.  on 
p.  124. 

"Fewkes,  1895b,  pi.  1.  Fewkes,  1896b,  pis.  1,  2. 
Stephen,   1936,  fig.  426. 

1=  Examples  of  these  designs  in  the  Jeddito  kivas 
are  seen  in  figures  75,  <j,  b;  77,  b;  84,  a,  b;  86,  c. 

An  especially  complex  example  occurs  in  Test 
14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  8,  extending  con- 


with  movable  parts,  but  on  the  walls  at  its 
flanks  were  painted  bowls,  corn  ears,  pahos, 
etc.13  Jim  Kewanwytewa  said  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  a  few  old  men  painted  pictures  on 
kiva  walls,  but  only  on  each  side  of  the  altar. 
"Now  no  one  knows  how,"  he  said;  but  per- 
haps he  did  not  tell  all  he  knew. 

Still  another  style  is  an  elaboration  of  those 
last  described,  in  which  the  central  panel  has 
not  been  left  blank,  but  has  been  filled  with 
some  large  object,  animal  or  anthropomorph, 
the  latter  usually  being  shown  without  legs, 

■  r 

as  if  they  were  meant  to  represent  fetishes  or 
carved  figurines  rather  than  living  beings  or 
kachinas.  These  designs  do  not  look  like  slat- 
altars  at  all,  but  are  more  like  certain  modern 
Pueblo  altars  that  are  composed  mainly  of 
fetishes,  shields,  corn  ears,  and  the  like,  sur- 
rounded by  smaller  objects  of  ritual  parapher- 
nalia.11 

As  for  the  pictorial  and  the  all-over  geo- 
metric paintings  in  the  Jeddito  kivas,  I  have 
little  to  say  in  explanation  of  their  generic  sig- 
nificance or  of  their  possible  kinship  to  any- 
thing now  known  in  Pueblo  ceremonial  art. 
The  geometric  and  Sikyatki-stvle  designs  may 
have  been  purely  decorative,  and  they  may 
have  served  as  flamboyant  backgrounds  for 
altars  of  more  conventional  type,  just  as  some- 
times today  blankets  are  hung  upon  the  kiva 
walls  behind  the  altars.15  The  pictorial  designs, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  almost  inescapably 
intended  as  representations  of  actual  ceremo- 
nial performances,  including  not  only  such 
features  as  the  altar  and  incidental  regalia,  but 
also  the  human  and  superhuman  participants. 
This  is  such  an  easy  explanation  that  one  might 
seem  pedantic  to  question  it  at  all,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  evi- 
dence elsewhere  of  anything  like  a  dramatic 
or  story-telling  element  in  Pueblo  art,  and 
certainly   nothing    comparable    to   these    par- 

tinuouslv  around  the  Front  and  Right  Walls,  dividing 
the  space  into  several  panels,  but  filling  some  of  them 
with  elaborate  terraced  extensions  of  the  bordering 
band  itself  (fig.  83,  a). 

13  Examples  are  seen  in  figures  68,  b\  82,  b;  88,  a. 

14  Examples  of  this  stvle  in  the  Jeddito  murals  are 
seen  in  figures  70,  c;  72,  a;  78,  a,  b;  79,  a,  b;  84,  b; 
89,-7. 

13  For  an  example  from  Zuiii,  see  Bunzel,  1932,  pi. 
26. 
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ticular  paintings.  That  they  are  in  fact  such 
dramatizations  is  not  susceptible  of  conclusive 
proof,  but  it  seems  a  reasonable  hypothesis, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  something  less 
than  certainty.  The  development  of  graphic 
media  for  pageantry  or  story-telling  was  evi- 
dently much  more  highly  evolved  among 
other  peoples  in  the  New  World  than  it  was 
among  the  Pueblos,  and  we  could  expect  to 
find  it  perhaps  among  Plains  Indian  groups, 
and  also  among  those  eclectic  neighbors  of  the 
Pueblos — the  Navahos.  In  the  modern  Nava- 
ho  sand  painting,  which  is  a  sort  of  graphic 
tableau  representing  an  episode  in  a  ritual 
drama,  we  may  have  something  more  closely 
akin  to  the  pictorial  murals  of  the  Jeddito 
than  anything  that  has  survived  in  Pueblo 
ceremonial  art  itself.  If  that  be  so,  we  should 
not  be  too  greatly  surprised,  remembering 
that  the  Navaho,  in  his  capacity  for  adaptation 
and  acculturation,  apparently  has  received 
from  the  Pueblo  other  arts,  such  as  weaving 
and  perhaps  sand  painting  itself,  and  has  de- 
veloped them  far  beyond  the  point  achieved 
bv  his  mentors.  The  question  is  an  appealing 
one  and  it  is  wide  open.  There  obviously 
exist  many  features  of  similitude  between  the 
Jeddito  murals  and  Navaho  sand  paintings, 
but  to  attempt  a  systematic  comparative  anal- 
ysis is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  That 
it  be  done,  however,  by  some  one  competent 
to  the  task,  is  essential  to  the  furtherance  of 
an  understanding  of  intercultural  exchanges 
between  these  peoples. 

The  picturization  of  scenes  from  real  life 
or  of  the  pageantry  of  ritual  drama  reached  a 
high  state  of  development  also  among  both 
the  Aztecs  and  Mayas,  where  its  expression 
can  be  seen  in  the  form  of  codices  as  well  as 
mural  painting.  Probably  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample thus  far  revealed  of  the  latter  art  exists 
in  the  marvelous  murals  of  Bonampak  in  Chia- 
pas, recently  excavated  by  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington.    I  do  not  seek  to  es- 

10  A  carved  and  painted  stick,  closely  similar  to 
the  carved  slats  used  in  some  altars,  and  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Canvon  dc  Chelly,  was  regarded 
by  Dr.  Fewkes  as  a  relic  of  the  semi-legendary  so- 
journ of  certain  Pueblo  groups  there.  This  is  not 
really  an  exception  to  the  statement  just  made,  how- 
ever, since  both  its  age  and  its  provenience  are  un- 
certain.  It  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  Stuart 


tablish  a  basis  for  postulating  a  cultural  affinity 
between  the  Pueblos  and  the  Mayas,  which  I 
think  would  be  at  best  a  very  tenuous  one. 
But  that  there  is  a  similarity  of  artistic  style 
and  purpose  between  their  modes  of  pictorial 
expression  seems  evident. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  altars  and  the 
possible  relationship  between  them  and  kiva 
wall  paintings,  however,  will  require  some 
broad  analysis  of  the  historic  and  prehistoric 
evidence  that  is  available.  It  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  answer  all  the  implications  of  this 
question,  but  we  can  at  least  formulate  the 
problem  and  suggest  some  tentative  ap- 
proaches toward  its  solution. 

No  certainly  identifiable  remains  of  wooden 
altars  have  been  found  in  Pueblo  ruins  of  any 
prehistoric  period,  even  in  cave  ruins  that  have 
been  protected  from  moisture  and  in  which 
other  perishable  objects  have  been  preserved.16 
But  whether  that  fact  serves  convincingly  as 
a  basis  for  the  hypothesis  that  such  things  did 
not  then  exist  we  cannot  be  sure.  Dr.  Fewkes 
thought  that  it  did,17  but  the  lack  of  tangible 
evidence  of  altar-slats  in  Pueblo  ruins  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  later  can  hardly  be 
conclusive,  since  few  if  any  caves  were  oc- 
cupied during  that  period,  and  the  chances  of 
preservation  would  have  been  slight. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  perhaps 
mural  painting  antedated  the  use  of  upright 
wooden  altars,  as  the  focus  for  kiva  rituals, 
but  again  we  have  no  example  of  mural  paint- 
ing that  could  possibly  be  so  considered  until 
well  into  Pueblo  IV,  since  those  at  present 
known  from  earlier  horizons  do  not  provide 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  analogy.  Why  the 
art  burgeoned  so  luxuriantly  in  Pueblo  IV 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  question  is  not  different 
in  kind  from  the  correlative  one  of  explaining 
the  sudden  efflorescence  of  Sikyatki  pottery 
decoration  from  the  earlier  and  relatively 
pedestrian  style.  The  two  phases  are  certain- 
ly allied   manifestations  of  an  urgent  artistic 

Culin  from  a  Mr.  C.  L.  Day  and  was  deposited  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  It  is  described  in  Culin,  1906,  and 
in  Fewkes,  1906b.  pp.  668-69;  rig-  24-  D>\  Fewkes 
adds  that  similar  sticks  were  found  at  Sikyatki  and 
Awatovi,  but  he  does  not  describe  or  illustrate  them 
further.  See  Fewkes,  1906b,  p.  669,  note  1. 
1T  Fewkes,  1922b,  p.  602. 
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and  cultural  virility,  which  also  expressed  it- 
self in  the  expansion  of  Pueblo  cities  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  east  of  the  Sandia  Mountains, 
on  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  at  Tusayan,  Cibola, 
and  elsewhere,  and  which  bespeaks  an  era, 
not  of  decadence  but  of  growth  and  promise, 
as  has  been  lucidly  pointed  out  bv  J.  O. 
Brew.18 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  much 
if  not  most  of  the  routine  and  regalia  of 
Pueblo  ceremonialism  has  been  adapted  from 
Mexican  or  Spanish  sources,  and  certainly  a 
good  many  of  the  elements  in  it  can  be  so 
traced.  An  amusing  and  enlightening  instance 
has  been  related  by  Leslie  White,  who  says 
that  on  the  wall  behind  the  altar  of  the  old 
church  at  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  there  is  a 
large  painting,  done  bv  a  Spanish  artist,  repre- 
senting John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  with  a 
dove  hovering  above  the  latter.  But  to  the  In- 
dians of  Santa  Ana  the  large  figure  is  Nautsiti, 
"the  mother  of  the  white  people,  negroes,  and 
Germans,"  while  the  smaller  is  Utctsiti,  "the 
mother  of  the  Indians."  And  White  adds: 
"Thus  they  have  transformed  two  males  in  the 
Catholic  ideology  into  two  females — the  sis- 
ters of  the  Keresan  origin  myth."  1!> 

Many  comparable  examples  of  like  adapta- 
tion could  be  cited,  such  as  the  prayer-feather 
pendants  that  hung  from  the  heads  of  the 
kachinas  at  Hano  in  1892,  to  one  of  which 
was  attached  a  Christian  cross,  to  another  a 
thimble,  to  a  third  some  colored  candy,20  or 
the  horseshoe  crab  that  was  given  by  Dr. 
Fewkes  to  a  Hopi  Indian  Antelope  priest, 
who  put  it  on  the  altar  believing  it  to  be  a 
giant  tadpole  that  would  produce  rain.21  A 
Christian  cross  was  also  used  on  the  Snake 

"Montgomery,  Smith,  and  Brew,  1949,  pp.  24-34. 
"White,   194:,  pp.  62-63. 
20  Stephen,  1936,  p.  550. 


altar  at  Sia  because  the  priest  who  originally 
had  it  was  an  honest  man  "whose  prayers 
travelled  fast."  --  In  view  of  such  things  as 
these,  we  can  be  justifiably  skeptical  of  the 
insistence  of  Indian  informants  upon  the  an- 
tiquity and  constancy  of  all  their  ritual  prac- 
tices. According  to  some,  altars  were  first 
set  up  in  the  Underworld,  whence  the  ances- 
tors brought  with  them  knowledge  of  their 
construction  and  necessary  paraphernalia,  and 
now  the  people  meticulously  observe  the 
forms  that  were  given  them  by  the  superna- 
tural immeasurable  eons  ago.23 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  equally 
guarded  toward  any  easy  acceptance  of  a 
thesis  that  everything  is  synthetic  and  was 
taken  originally  from  a  foreign  source.  With- 
out pretending  to  present  a  satisfying  proof, 
I  believe  that  the  Pueblo  altar  probably  evolved 
indigenously,  with  especial  flamboyance  dur- 
ing Pueblo  IV,  when  it  approached  roughly 
its  present  form,  and  that  during  that  same 
period  it  was  supplemented  and  sometimes 
simulated  by  painted  decoration  on  the  kiva 
walls.  The  latter,  as  has  been  shown,  certain- 
ly provide  in  some  instances  strong  indica- 
tions of  the  contemporary  existence  of  up- 
right altars.  If  the  altar  has  flourished  into 
the  twentieth  century  while  the  wall  painting 
has  declined,  that  is  a  phenomenon  of  great 
interest  but  not  one  of  surprising  novelty. 
Many  cultural  traits  wax  and  wane,  some- 
times without  seeming  relation  to  other  fac- 
tors. The  history  of  Pueblo  mural  art  may 
be  an  example  of  such  a  cycle,  but  its  story 
is  not  yet  fully  written  and  beckons  both  the 
ethnographer  and  the  archaeologist  to  further 
endeavors. 

n  Fewkes,  1924,  p.  395. 
2-  Stevenson,  1894,  p.  77. 
^Fewkes,  1896b,  p.  254. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  INDEX 

This  index  does  not  purport  to  include  every  conceivable  reference  to  the 
text;  numerous  omissions  are  necessary  for  economy  of  space.  The  main  list 
includes,  however,  the  names  of  almost  all  persons,  places,  objects,  processes, 
and  decorative  details  that  are  mentioned  either  in  the  text  or  the  footnotes. 
It  does  not  include  references  to  legends  for  the  illustrations,  since  usually  the 
text  reference  will  lead  logically  to  these. 

There  are  other  omissions  in  the  main  list,  which  are  carried  as  sub-head- 
ings elsewhere.  In  this  category  are  names  of  clans,  ceremonies,  ceremonial  soci- 
eties, kachinas,  and  supernaturals,  all  of  which  appear  only  under  the  name  of 
the  village  to  which  they  pertain.  Topical  references  to  Hopi  villages,  being 
enormously  numerous,  are  consolidated  under  the  main  heading  Hopi;  and  are 
usually  not  ascribed  to  any  particular  village. 

Very  few  abbreviations  are  used.  "S.  W."  means  Southwest.  "J-  M." 
means  "Jeddito  murals,"  and  identifies  those  references  under  a  particular 
heading  that  pertain  to  murals  from  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a,  as  distinguished 
from  those  pertaining  to  "other  murals,"  and  to  Navaho  and  modern  Pueblo 
comparisons. 
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264,    314 

Blackbird    feathers,    181,    194 

Blankets,  modern  Pueblos,  82,  93, 
142,  321;  designs  in  J.  M.,  144, 
2S8-89,  315-19;  other  murals, 
100;  Navaho,  142-43,  242,  2S0, 
288 

Bliss,  Wesley  L.,  33,  38 

Blossoms,  85,  90,  129,  134-35,  230- 
3'-    234-37.   306 
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Blue,  symbolic  identity  with 
green,  25;  reference  by  Ofiate, 
27.  See  also  Colors;  Pigments 

Bluebird  or  jay,  99,  127,  174,  181, 
188,  19: 

Body  paint,  122 

Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  81 

Bonampak,  murals,  39,  82;  ritual 
drama,  322 

Bourke,  J.  G.,  at  Jemez,  85-86;  at 
Keresan  villages,  88-89;  at  Hopi, 
95-98 

Bows,  in  J.  M.,  141-42,  239,  292, 
302;  other  murals,  56-57,  89,  97; 
modern  Pueblo,  97,  238,  302 

Bolw   clan   signature,   314 

Bowls,  in  J.  M.,  132,  134-35,  '37. 
249-61;  other  murals,  85;  mod- 
em Pueblo,  134,  219,  250-61; 
crenellate,    250-52 

Brainerd,  George  W.,  xii,  xv,  36 

Breast  pendant,  123,  141 

Breath  symbol,    123,   237-38,   302 

Breech  clouts,   273 

Brew,  Evelyn  N.,  xv-xvi,  36 

Brew,  John  O.,  ix,  xvi;  foreword 
by,  vii-xii 

Bricks,  adobe  in  S.  W.,  x,  9 

Brocade,    283-86,    291 

Broeck,  P.  G.  S.  ten,  90,  95 

Brush,  used  bv  Pueblo  painters,  31. 
See   also   Field   methods. 

Brush  marks,  31,  66 

Buffalo,  151 

Bull,   90 

Burlesque,  of  Navaho  at  Hano,  179 

Bustamante,  Pedro  de,  71,  73 

Butterfly,  in  J.  M.,  126,  137,  142, 
145,  194,  222-23,  237;  other  mu- 
rals, 99;  modern  Pueblo,  222-23, 
262,   265 

Cacique,  Acoma,    178 

Cacomistle,    210 

Calendar,  ceremonial,  4 

Canary   feathers,    180 

Canteens,   232-33 

Canyon    Creek,    280-81,    288 

Canyon  de  Chelly,  17,  84,  104,  280, 

310,   322;  murals,  66-67, 
Canyon  del  Muerto,  268-69,  280 
Caps,  of  War  God,  292,  302-303 
Cardinal    Directions:     animals    of, 

98,   204-205,   208;  birds  of,   189; 

colors  of,  170-72;  orientation  of 

Jeddito  kivas,  9-1 1 
Casa  Grande,  78,  280 


Casas  Grandes,  77-78 

Castarieda,  Pedro  de,  70-71,  78 

Castfio   de   Sosa,    Gaspar,   75 

Catholic  Church,  use  of  aspergil- 
lum,  201 

Catholic  saints,  prototypes  for  ka- 
chinas  (?),  309;  Jesus  and  John 
the  Baptist  at  Santa  Ana,  323 

Ceremonial  calendar,  annual,  4 

Ceremonial  nature  of  murals,  53- 
54,    163,   321-22 

Ceremonial  paintings,  see  Mural 
paintings 

Ceremonial  practices:  difficulty  of 
explanation,  21;  identification  of 
particular  in  J.  M.,  146,  150-51, 
180,  235,  246,  249;  ignorance  of, 
by  informants,  166-67;  "owner- 
ship" of,  4;  place  of,  in  Pueblo 
life,  3-4;  reticence  concerning, 
88,  165-66.  See  also  Kivas, 
Masks,  Societies 

Ceremonial  societies,  see  Societies. 
See  also  under  names  of  partic- 
ular  villages. 

Chaco  Canyon,  17,  228,  282,  310; 
murals,   56-57,  64 

Chakpahu,   x 

Chama  Valley,   16,  233;  murals,  70 

Chamuscado,     Francisco     Sanchez, 

7' 

Chapman,  K.  M.,  175-76 

Chatu,   200 

Chaves  Pass,  203,  278 

Cheek  marks,   214 

Chetro  Ketl,  murals,  64 

Chesapeake   Bay,   72 

Chevlon,   150,   185,  218 

Chevrons,    2 1 5 

Chichen  Itza,  murals,  38-39 

Chichilticalli,  77-78 

Chihuahua,   280,   288 

China,  81 

Chin  Lee,  281 

Chronology,  of  J.  M.,  144,  26c— 
61,  315-19;  of  Jeddito  Valley 
sites,   viii-xi;   of   Basket   Makers, 

54-55 

Cibola,   28-29 

Cinnabar,  pigment,  23;  searches 
for,  by  Spanish  and  Dellen- 
baugh,  27-29;  Hopi  name  for, 
29;  occurrences  in  S.  W.,  28 

Circles,  215,   240,   244,   310 

Cist,  slab-lined,  Hopi,  266 

Claflin,   Helen,   xv,   36 

Claflin,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  viii 


Clans,  see  names  of  clans  under 
particular  villages 

Clan  signatures,  see  Oakley 
Springs 

Classification,  of  J.  M.,  106-17;  of 
cultures,  54-55.  See  also  Mural 
paintings  in  Jeddito  kivas 

Clear   Creek,    288 

Cliff   Canyon,    17 

Cliff  Palace,  murals,  61,  66 

Clouds  and  rain:  in  J.  M.,  126,  133, 
'44-  173.  217,  237,  244-47,  264- 
65,  295,  313-14;  other  murals, 
61,  65,  84-86,  88,  93-97,  99-102, 
104;  modern  Pueblo,  133,  178, 
182-84,  '92.  195-96,  218-23,  233, 
237,  239,  244-47,  2fi2>  2<56.  3°5. 
313-14;  on  prehistoric  slabs,  266- 
68 

Cloud  Blowers,  see  Pipes 

Coal,  6,  20,  27,   30;  mining,  x 

Cochiti:  bandoleer,  292;  bear,  206; 
clouds,  244;  color  symbolism, 
170-71;  cone,  233;  feathers,  179; 
masks,  295,  299;  murals,  88-89; 
pigments,  25-26;  secrecy,  165- 
66;  tiponi,  200;  visit  of  Father 
Dumarest,   88-89 

Cohone  Mesa,  17 

Colors:  The  following  list  does 
not  purport  to  include  every 
instance  of  mention  of  color  in 
the  text,  but  only  those  that 
have  some  special  significance, 
or  that  are  descriptive  of  the 
color  as  a  pigment.  See  also 
Paint;  Pigments 

in  J.  M.,  22-28,  113,  1 16-17, 
127,  144;  field  method  of  record- 
ing, 37;  particular  colors  (black, 
24-26;  blue,  23-27;  brown,  23; 
gray,  23-24;  green,  24-26;  ma- 
roon, 23;  orange,  23;  pink,  23; 
purple,  23;  red,  22-23,  25_2(>", 
salmon,  23;  vermilion,  23,  27- 
28;  white,  23-24,  26;  yellow,  2:- 
23,   26; 

by    modern    Pueblos,    25-27, 
170-72,  180;  classification  of,  dif- 
ferent  from  White  men's,    172; 
symbolism,     170-72,     180 
Colton,  Harold  S.,  x,  267 
Combat  representations,   in   J.   M., 

135-36,    141-42,   239,   312 
Conclusions,    319-23 
Cones,     114,     133-34'     '37.     i94~96' 
227-30,    233-34 


Constellations,  298-99 
Corn:  in  J.  M.,  117,  119,  127,  132- 
33,  135,  137,  151,  177,  192,  225- 
30,  232,  303;  "caps"  on  ears,  133, 
189,  229,  243;  other  murals,  86, 
89,  96-97,  151;  modern  Pueblo, 
132,  192,  195-96,  199,  201,  223, 
225-32,  241,  262,  304;  on  pre- 
historic slabs  and  pottery,  268, 
282;  symbolism,  225;  Navaho, 
229;  in  paint,  25-26,  31 
Coronado,   Francisco   Vasquez   de, 

xi,    70-71,    77-78 
Cortez,  Colorado,   17;   murals,   56 
Cotton,  305;  seeds  in  paint,  30 
Cosgrove,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  x,  xv,  36 
Coyote,  94,   202-203,   207-11 
Crescent-and-dot,     132,     189,     214, 

229,    243,    303 
Crocheting,    282 

Crooks,   133,   194-95,  20Ii  2°8>  3°3 
Cross,  97,  243,  303;  Christian,  323; 

symbolism,   97,    243 
Crow  feathers,   181,   194 
Curing  ceremonies,  animals  associ- 
ated with,  204,  206,  209 
Cushing,  F.  H„  92,  165 
Cut-outs,  pasted   on  wall,  94 
Cylinders,    130-31,    196-98 

Dances,  see  Ceremonial  practices 

Dates,  see  Chronology;  Dendro- 
chronology 

Decoration,  relation  to  symbolism, 
169.  See  also  Mural  paintings; 
Pottery' 

Deer,  in  J.  M.,  151,  212;  other 
murals,  56-57,  66,  84,  86,  93-96, 
151;  modern  Pueblo,  212;  on 
prehistoric    slab,    268 

Deflectors,  in  Jcddito  kivas,  6 

De  Harport,  David  L.,  66 

"Delight  Makers,"  68 

Dellenbaugh,  F.  S.,  search  for  red 
pigment  in  Grand  Canyon,  27- 
28" 

Dendrochronology,  55;  dating  of 
J.  M.,  x,  317-19 

Design,  see  Mural  paintings;  Pot- 
tery; names  of  particular  ele- 
ments  in   Main  Index. 

Developmental  Pueblo,  55 

Diaper  design,   268,   288-89 

Dibble,  C.  H.,  xvi 

Dice,    234 

Directions,  see  Cardinal  directions 

Discovery,  of  J.  M.,  33 


INDEX 

Disks,  Hopi,  230,  236-37;  tied  with 
string  at  Winchester  Cave,  237 

Distribution  and  history  of  murals 
in  S.  W.,  53-105;  Pueblo  II,  55- 
57;  Pueblo  III,  57-68;  Pueblo  IV, 
68-83;  Pueblo  V,  83-103 

Divination,  234 

Dockstader,  F.  J.,  xvi,  306 

Dog,   84,  209-10 

"Don  Diego,"   86-87 

Door-closing  slabs,  7,  268 

Double  Butte   Cave,   309 

Dove  Creek   ruin,    17 

Douglas,  F.  H.,  xvi,  272-73,  279 

Douglass,  A.  E.,  55 

Dragonfly,  93,  126,  133,  137,  196, 
223,  264-65;  on  prehistoric  slab, 
266-67 

Dramatization  in  J.  M.,  321-22; 
among  Navaho  and  Maya,  322 

Duck,   100,  174,  181-82,  192 

Duck    bowl,    251 

Dumarest,   Noel,   Cochiti,   88-89 

Dutton,   Bertha,   xvi 

Dyes,  25-27;  on  mamas  at  Awa- 
atovi,   290-91 


Eagle,  in  J.  M.,  145-46,  264-65; 
other  murals,  00-91,  94;  modern 
Pueblo,  238,  265;  legend  of  bay 
saved   by,   at  Zuni,    178 

Eagle  eggs,   31,  238,  311 

Eagle  feathers,  173-79,  193,  207, 
224-25,    241,    303 

Eagle  Nest  House,  murals,  56 

Ear  pendants,   123-24,   294,   296 

Eggan,   Fred,    xvi 

Ef  Paso,  268 

Embroidery,  272-73,  279,  289-91; 
Spanish    source,     289-91 

Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.,  viii 

Espejo,  Antoinio  de,  expedition  to 
S.  W.,  71-73;  at  Awatovi,  xi;  at 
Puarai,  75;  tirasoles,  81-82;  par- 
rots,   1 80 

Estufa,  origin  of  word,  84 

Ethnography,  extent  of  among 
Pueblos,  83-84,  163;  at  Hopi,  95, 
qq;  at  Zuni,  92;  difficulties  of, 
28-29,  88-89,  102-103,  163—67; 
recent,  164-66;  ignorance  or  re- 
luctance of  informants,  164-67; 
limitations  of  investigator,  167- 
68;  supplements  archaeology,  vii- 
viii.   See  also  Informants 

Evans  site,   234 
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Excavation    of    J.    M.,    see    Field 

methods 
Expedition    of    Peabodv    Museum, 

activities,    vii-xii,     3;    personnel, 

xiii;  sites  excavated,  ix-xi 
Eyes,   in  J.   M.,  on   same   side   of 

face,  126,  147;  Zuni,  93.   See  also 

Masks 

Far  View  House,  17 

Feathers,  general,  88,  91,  101,  117, 
123-24,  128-30,  133,  137,  144-45, 
173-83,  189-98,  200-201,  207,  224, 
232,  239-40,  264,  287,  296,  299, 
302,  304-306.  See  also  Pahos;  77- 
ponis;  names  of  particular  birds 
in  Main  Index. 

Feather   box,    198 

Feet,  in  J.  M.,  animals,  147,  fig.  18; 
anthropomorphs,  fig.  iS 

Ferret,   210 

Fetish,  204-207,  211 

Fewkes,  J.  W.,  at  Hopi,  101;  at 
Mesa  Verde,  61-63;  imputations 
of  symbolism  by,  169-70;  eagle- 
tail  feather,    176 

Field  methods:  excavation,  11-12, 
22,  33-43;  reinforcement  of  plas- 
ter, 18,  35-36,  38,  41-46;  scale 
drawings,  37-38;  photography, 
37;  recording  of  data,  11-12,  22, 
37-38;  scraping  paint  layers,  xv, 
36,  43;  stripping  from  walls,  xv, 
38-43;  terminology  for  reference, 
0-12; 

remounting     of     strippings, 
43-46;      making      reproductions, 
xv,   47-52;   paints,   48-52;    equip- 
ment and  supplies,  44-52; 
at  Kuaua,  33-34,   38,  40 

Finger-print  designs,  in  J.  M.,  113, 
147,  313-14;  modern  Pueblo,  31, 
66 

Finials,    109 

Fireplaces,  in  kivas,  5-6 

First  Mesa:  References  are  too 
numerous  to  warrant  detailed 
listing  herein.  See  topical  entries 
under   Hopi. 

Fish,  56,  126,  137,  14:,  145,  147-48, 
151,  216-17,  210-22;  genitalivor- 
ous,  137;  symbolism  of,  168;  Na- 
vaho taboo,   168,  219 

Floating  House  ruin,  267 

Floors,  in  kivas,  5 

Flowers,  see  Blossoms 

Flower  mounds,  230-31 
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Flute  player,  63,  85.  See  also  Ko- 
kopelli,  under  Hopi  Supernatu- 
ral 

Footprints,  animals,  188,  207-208, 
214-15,  302;  birds,  91,  188-89, 
214-15,  264,  314 

"Four-dav   trail,"   247 

Four  Mile  ruin,  148-50,  185,  208, 
223,  266-67,  278-81 

Fox,  84,  89,  128-29,  207i  110-11, 
291;  skin,   291 

Fragmentary  remains  of  J.  M-,  n- 
12 

Franciscan  church,  see  San  Ber- 
nardo  de  Aguatubi 

Fraternities,  see  Societies 

Frescos,  definition,  31-32;  in  Mex- 
ico, 32,  38 

Fret,  see  Geometric   details 

Friendship   sign,   216 

Frijoles  Canyon,  17,  175;  murals, 
68 

Frog,  93,  117,  126-27,  i32-33-  '37i 
145,  217-18;  on  prehistoric  slab, 
267.    See  also  Horned  toad 

Fruit,    artificial,    230 

Fur-cloth,  280 


Galisteo  Basin,  murals,  70 

Gallegos,  Hernan,  71,  83 

Gallina  area,  234;  murals,  65-66 

Gait,  Cordelia,  xvi 

Galve,   Conde   de,   27-29 

Game,  ball,  237;  annulets,   197 

Gaming  sticks,   234 

Geometric  details,  in  J.  M.,  (base- 
bands, 108-10;  cross,  97,  243-44; 
interlocking-S,  256;  feather  con- 
ventions, 143;  framing  lines,  m- 
12,  142-44;  hook  or  key,  252, 
258,  274-78;  maze,  142-43;  me- 
dallions, 108,  129,  144,  235-37; 
parallel  lines,  313;  pottery  de- 
signs, 149-50;  radial  devices, 
145-46;  rows  of  dots,  147,  313- 
14;  scroll,  143,  149;  "Sikyatki" 
style,  143-44;  solid-color  areas, 
142-44;  steps  or  terraces,  244-46, 
252-60,    320;   triangles,    146,    182, 

25s*    274-79 

other  murals:  concentric 
rectangles,  65;  crenellations,  66; 
cross,  89,  97;  cross-hatching,  65; 
dados,  56,  61-64,  67;  diaper,  288- 
89;  disks,  89;  rows  of  dots,  58- 
59,  62,  67;  friendship  marks,  93; 


frets,  57,  66;  "goblet"  forms,  100; 
hand  prints,  61;  "hour  glass,"  97; 
involutes,  66;  panels  with  tri- 
angles, 65;  parallel  lines,  56,  61, 
63-67; 

rectangles,  65-66;  solid- 
color  areas,  59,  64,  66,  70;  square 
with  zig-zag,  61-62;  stepped 
lines,  57,  59;  T-shaped  forms, 
59,  61-62;  terraces,  57,  70,  85- 
86,  88,  151;  triangles,  57,  65,  70, 
85-86,  88,  93,  101,  151 

Gettens,  R.  J.,  xv,  22-24,  2^,  40, 
43.    52 

Gila  Pueblo  culture  classification, 
x 

Gourd,  195,  233,  236;  to  smooth 
plaster,  17.  See  also  Netted 
gourd 

Grand  Gulch,  288 

Gran  Quivira,   175 

Grass,   to  reinforce   plaster,    14-16 

Great  Pueblo,  55 

Green,  alteration  from  blue,  25; 
reported  by  Ofiate,  27;  symbolic 
identity  with  blue,  25.  See  also 
.Malachite 

Greene,  Harriet  H.,  xv,  22-24 

Growing  plants,  by  Hopi  "magic," 
223,  230,  232,  312 


Hack,   J.   T.,   xv 

Hagoe  Canyon,  murals,  58 

Hakluvt,   Richard,   71-72,   81 

Hall,  E.  T.,  Jr.,  x,  317-18 

Hail,  313-14 

Hamblin,   Joseph,   27-28,   95 

Hand,   to   apply   plaster,    18 

Hano,  a  Tewa  village,  91,  95; 
clans,  222,  298;  murals,  95,  100. 
References  are  too  numerous  in 
the  text  to  warrant  detailed  list- 
ing herein.  See  topical  entries 
under   Hopi. 

Hatchways,  in  kivas,   5 

Havasupai,  21 

Hawk,  94,  174,  181,  188 

Heads  of  anthropomorphs,  in 
J.  M.,  120 

Headdresses,  120,  124,  141,  173, 
296-308 

Heart-line,  93-94,  96,  98,  148,  205- 
206 

Hcmenway  Expedition,  197,  309 

Hibbcn,  F.  C,  xvi,  16,  65 

Hihikwispi,    173-74 


Hill,  W.  W.,  xvi,  242,  308 

Hill  Top  ruin,  233,  268 

Historic  Pueblo,  55;  inadequate 
knowledge,  83 

History  of  murals  in  S.  W.,  see 
Distribution 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  15-16,  72 

Homolovi,  146,  242,  278 

Hooked  triangles,  278 

Hopewell  culture,  204 

Hopi  culture:  altars,  178,  193,  196, 
202,  214,  227,  230-31,  236,  243, 
305;  annulets,  196-98;  antelope, 
212;  arrows,  178,  193;  aspergill, 
201;  badger,  209;  bandoleer,  292; 
banner,  242;  basket  tray,  312; 
battle,  to  coerce  sun,  312-13; 
beans,  230,  312;  bear,  206-208, 
302-303;  belt,  140,  287;  birds, 
183-89;  blanket,  142;  blossoms, 
230-31,  236,  234-36,  306;  Bow 
clan  signature,  314;  bows,  97, 
302;  bowls,  250-61  (crenellate, 
250-52);  breath  body,  302;  bro- 
cade, 284,  286;  burlesque  of 
Navaho,  179;  butterfly,  262,  265; 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  legend 
of,  104;  caps  of  War  God,  292, 
302-303;  cardinal  directions,  98, 
189,  204-205,  208;  chcitu,  200; 
cheek    marks,    214;    chief    staff, 

302,  304;  circles,  215;  cist,  266; 
clouds  and  rain,  192,  195-96, 
210-23,  239,  244-47,  262,  266, 
305,  313-14;  colors,  170-72; 
cones,  194-95,  227-311  233;  cot- 
ton, 305;  corn,  192,  195-96,  199, 
225-32,  241,  262,  304;  crescent- 
and-dot,  214,  229,  243;  crooks, 
133.  194-95,  3°3;  cross,  97,  243, 
303;  cylinders,  196-98;  culture 
continuous  with  Jeddito,  viii; 

dice,  234;  disks,  230,  236-37; 
dog,  209;  dragonfly,  265;  eagle, 
238,  265;  eagle  eggs,  31,  238; 
eagle  tail,  178,  241;  ethnography, 
95,  99,  165;  feathers,  173-83,  192, 
241,  302,  305-306;  feather  box, 
198;  flower  mound,  230-31; 
footprints,  188,  214-15;  fox,  210, 
291;  fur-cloth,  280;  gaming  stick, 
234;  gourds,  195,  223;  growing 
plants,  223,  230,  232,  312;  hail, 
313-14;  heart-line,  96,  98,  148, 
205;  hihikwispi,   173;  horns,  215, 

303,  305-306,     311;     horse-hair, 


239.   24!.   3°3>   house-marks,   248, 

313; 

initiation,  102-103;  kachinas, 
see  Hopi  kachinas;  kachina  dolls, 
293,  309;  kachina  "house,"  Kere- 
san  affiliations,  222,  298;  kick- 
ball,    100;    kilts,    100,    189,    214, 

247,  272-76,  283,  311;  leather 
disks,  230;  legend  of  people 
moving  South,  79;  lightning,  215, 
249,  262;  locust,  299;  magic,  230; 
mammals,  202-12;  masks,  178, 
181,  294-306  (eves  on,  307-308); 
meal  packet,  192;  Milkv  Wav, 
247;  moon,  193,  216,  229,  243, 
299;  mounds,  see  cones;  moun- 
tain lion,  202-205;  murals,  9^- 
103,  105; 

na'chi,  231;  netted  gourd, 
233;  netted  wheel,  302;  netting, 
282;  pakos,  130,  179,  180-98,  223, 
227-28;  paint  and  pigments,  25- 
27,  30-31;  parrot,  306;  phallic 
emblems,  195,  306;  plaza,  266; 
Pleiades,  299;  pollen,  180;  por- 
nographv,  299;  potterv  designs, 
173,  178,  180,  192,  197-98,  238, 
26:;  praver  sticks,  see  pahos; 
pricklv  pear,  236;  rabbit  stick, 
131;  raccoon,  210;  rain,  see 
clouds;  rainbow,  247-48,  265; 
Rohona,  211;  sand  painting,  99, 
203,  214,  248-49,  303;  sashes,  140, 
180,  283;  screen  for  Paluliikonti, 
80-82;  secular  room  used  cere- 
moniallv,  163;  seeds  in  paint,  30- 
31;  shields,  179,  19;,  205,  236, 
239-40,  247,  313;  shrines,  266; 
skins,    291;    skunk,    210; 

slabs,  261-62;  slats,  see  al- 
tars; smoke,  237;  snakes,  212-13 
262;  snow,  313-14;  Spanish  visits 
27-29,  71;  squash,  195,  223;  squir 
rel,  210;  staff,  201,  302,  304 
standard,  178,  194;  stars,  97,  205 
243;  sun,   192,  205,  215,  229,  241 

248,  303,  312-13;  sunflower,  26. 
230;  sun-ladder,  193;  super- 
naturals,  294-306,  see  also  Hopi 
kachinas;  swordfish,  222;  sym- 
bolism, 170-72,  222-223,  237,  239, 
243-46,  312-13;  tabletas,  223,  227, 
243,  308;  tadpoles,  262,  265;  ter- 
race, 244-46;  Tewa  at  Hano,  91; 
tThu,  293,  309;  tipo?ii,  131,  198- 
200,  225,  231;  trade,  272,  283;  tri- 
angles, 223,  239;  mini,  229,  231- 
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32,   312;  turkey  tail,   241;  turtle, 

237'' 

umbilicus,  123;  vermilion, 
29;  vulva,  234;  walking  stick  in- 
sect, 216;  War  Gods,  124,  194, 
207-208,  214,  282,  292,  302-304 
(caps  of,  292,  302-303);  war- 
riors, 312-13;  warrior  bandoleer, 
292;  warrior  bundle,  201,  302; 
water  dog,  216;  watermelon,  230; 
weasel,  210;  weaving,  272;  wed- 
ding sash,  140,  180,  283;  wildcat, 
205-206;   wolf,   208;   yucca  suds, 

237 
Hopi  ceremonials  and  societies: 
Agave  society,  182,  192,  196,  212, 
227;  Antelope  dance  and  societv, 
181,  194,  196-99,  201-202,  204, 
210;  Bean  dance,  see  Powamu; 
Blue  Flute,  see  Flute;  Buffalo 
dance,  193;  Butterflv  dance,  223, 
235,  242;  Comanche  dance,  2^9- 
40;  Drab  Flute,  see  Flute;  Flute 
dance  and  societv,  97,  101,  167, 
174,  17S,  181,  192,  197,  199,  201, 
213,  227,  220-33,  -36.  -49.  ^62, 
264,  266,  299,  305,  320-21;  Horn 
societv,  97,  196,  305;  Howina 
societv,  306;  Kalektaka  societv, 
97-98;  Lalakon  dance  and  soci- 
ety, 95,  195,  197-98,  200,  232-33, 
303,   311; 

Marau  dance  and  societv", 
20,     102,     192,     195-98,     200-201, 


227. 


239. 


249,  303,  305,  311;  iMomchi  soci- 
etv, 98;  New  Fire  ceremonv,  63; 
New  Year  ceremonv,  232;  Ni- 
man  ceremonv,  174,  181,  189, 
196-97,  201,  209,  227,  230,  232, 
238,  298,  311;  Owakiil  dance  and 
societv,  95,  186,  195-96,  222,  227, 
230,  232,  266;  Paluliikonti,  80, 
82,  97,  186,  189,  201,  215,  230, 
267,  296,  304-305,  310;  Pamiiriva, 
see  Soval; 

Pobosh  society,  302;  Powa- 
mu ceremonv,  20,  97,  99-101, 
178-79,  184,  186,  189,  197,  201, 
223,  229-32,  235,  240-41,  248-49, 
296,  303-305,  310-12,  320-21; 
Shalako  ceremonv,  296;  Snake 
dance  and  societv,  97,  100,  167, 
174,  178,  181,  189,  192,  197,  199, 
201,  203-205,  208,  210,  212-15, 
247-49,  302;  Soval  ceremony,  97, 
101,    174,    178,    189,    192-93,    195, 
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202-203,  205'  209'  2I2<  227'  229~ 
33,  235-36,  238,  240-41,  296,  302- 
303,  305,  311-13;  Warrior  soci- 
ety, 97-98;  Wuwuchim  ceremo- 
nv, 102-103,  181-82,  189,  195-96, 
305;  Yavatu  society,  233 
Hopi  clans: 

Asa,  96,  104;  Badger,  304;  Bow, 
222,  314;  Butterfly,  223,  Covote, 
304;  Flute,  104;  Kachina,  303- 
304;    Lizard,    101;    Mustard,    96, 


Pa'kabi. 


Patki,    246-47,    303 


Rain-cloud,  305;  Spider,  235,  341; 
Squash,  305 
Hopi  kachinas  and  supernaturals: 
Aholi,  232,  292,  303,  306;  Ahiil, 
201,  303-304;  Ahulani,  201,  303; 
A'losaka,  97,  124,  227-28,  230, 
241,  303-306;  Ava'chhova,  274, 
310-11;  Cactus  .Maid,  97,  236; 
Chakwaina,  97,  201;  Chakwaina 
Mana,  298;  Cipikne.  274;  Clowns, 
311;  Deer  kachina,  222;  Dog 
kachina,  296,  208-99;  Duck  ka- 
china, 182,  201,  222;  Eo'toto, 
231-32;  Fish  kachina,  222;  Flow- 
er kachina,  235; 

Germ  God,  see  A'losaka; 
Hahai'wuqti,  296;  Hawk  .Maid- 
en, 236;  He'ee,  298;  He'ewuqti, 
298;  Hi'shat  kachina,  299;  Hop- 
invu,  304;  Hiimis  kachina,  174, 
215,  222,  235;  Hump-backed 
Flute  plaver,  299-302;  kachinas, 
general,  178-79,  222,  232,  248; 
Kawaika  kachina,  222;  Kerwan 
kachina,  312;  Ketowa  Bisena, 
232;  Kokopelli,  63,  220,  299-302; 
Kokopelmana,  220,  299-302; 
Lenva   kachina.   231; 

Malo  kachina,  2^5;  Masau- 
wu,  311;  Mastop  kachina,  282, 
292,  299;  Miii'vingwu,  230,  241, 
303,  305;  Nata'shka,  201.  298; 
Nawisa  kachina,  235;  O'mauwu, 
222;  Owa  Mana.  292;  Pai'vak- 
vamii,  311;  Pakiokwik  kachina, 
222;  Paliiliikon,  214-16,  230,  313; 
Paski  kachina,  295;  Pawik  kachi- 
na, 182,  201,  222;  Pokomat  ka- 
china, 296,  298-99;  Pu'iikonhova, 
98;  Shalako,  201;  Sho'tokiinufi- 
wu,  99,  232;  So'owuqti,  235; 
Sowinwu,  201;  Sovo'kwuqti,  220, 
296-98;  Sovowa,   235;   Sun  God, 


230,    241,    303,    30 
Tiikwi"nunu,    100, 


Tciib,    201; 
32;    Tiitum- 
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bisha,  i oo;  War  Gods,  98,  124, 
194,  207-208,  214,  282,  292,  302- 
304,  312;  Wiiwiivomo,  201,  304 

Hopi  kivas: 
Al,  96,  212;  Chief,  97,  99,  230; 
Nashab,  95-96,  98-100,  230;  Oak 
Mound,  212;  Goat,  101-102;  Mid- 
dle, see  Nashab;  Pen'dete,  100; 
Spider,  100,  102;  Wikwa'lobi, 
102;   Young  Corn   Mound,    100 

Horn,  J.  M.,  124,  304;  other  murals, 
96,  99-100;  modern  Pueblo,  215, 

3°3 

Hornblower,  Harry,  xv 

Horned  Serpent,  J.  M.,  214-16, 
313;  other  murals,  91,  93;  mod- 
ern Pueblo,  214;  screen  of,  80, 
82 

Horned  toad  (lizard),  127,  217- 
18 

Horse,  86,  90 

Horse-hair,   229,   241,   303 

Horseshoe   crab,   232 

Hough,  Walter,  vii,  188 

"House  marks,"  238,  313 

Hubert,  Virgil,   169 

Hueco  Caves,   197-98 

Huerta,  Toribio  de  la,  27 

Hummingbird,    185 

Hump-backed  flute  plaver,  63 

Hunting  fetish,  211 


Ignorance  of  informants,   166-67 
Incised  technique,  in  J.  M.,  313-14; 
other     murals,     56,     64-65;     on 
stones,   65,    189 
Informants,  difficulty  of  interpreta- 
tion,  28-29,   88-89,   I02>   164—172; 
interest  of  Hopis  in  J.  M.,  103 
Initiation,   at  Hopi,   102-103 
Interpretation    of    J.    M.,    319-23; 
confusion   of   "symbolism,"    164- 
72.    See   also   Ethnography;    In- 
formants; Symbolism 
Isleta:  badger,  209;  bandoleer,  292; 
bear,  206-207;  belt,  291;  brocade, 
291;  cone,  233;  corn,  230;  feath- 
ers, 180-81;  fox  skin,  291;  Lagu- 
na  Fathers,  91,  203,  206,  209,  213, 
230;     lightning,     249;     Medicine 
society,   206;  moon,   243;   moun- 
tain   Hon,    203-204;   murals,   xvi, 
91;    pigments,    26;   secrecy,    166; 
snakes,    213;   tiponi,   200;   Town 
Fathers,  91 


Jackson,  W.  H,  56,  59,  63,  85 

Jaguar,    207,    211 

Jar,  see  Pottery 

Jay,   see   Bluebird 

Jeddito  Valley,  expedition  to,  vii- 
xii,  3;  murals  in,  33-43;  possible 
relation  of  villages  to  Keresan 
peoples,  204,  208,  211,  228,  298; 
sites  excavated,  ix-xi.  See  also 
Awatovi;  Kawaika-a;  Mural 
paintings  in  Jeddito  kivas 

Jemez:  altars  equated  with  murals, 
320;  annulets,  197;  antelope,  212; 
bear,  208;  blossoms,  230,  235; 
clouds,  244;  caps  of  War  God. 
303;  corn,  230;  deer,  212;  dog, 
209;  Eagle  society,  178,  197,  214; 
excavation,  83;  feathers,  175,  178, 
180;  fox,  210,  291;  fruit,  230; 
green  reported  by  Onate,  27; 
Hidvasash,   235; 

kilts,  273-74;  Knife  society, 
214;  lightning,  249;  masks,  295; 
moon,  178,  243;  mountain  lion, 
203-204;  murals,  68,  84 — 86,  91, 
94;  pigments,  25-27;  plaster  re- 
newal, 20;  sand  painting,  214; 
skin,  291;  snakes,  213;  Snake  so- 
ciety, 214;  Spanish  visits,  83-86, 
star,  243;  sun  241;  tableta,  308; 
vines,  230;  Warrior  society,  204 

Jesus,  at  Santa  Ana,  323 

John  the  Baptist,  at  Santa  Ana,  323 

Jones,  V.  H,  x 


Kabotie,   Fred,  xvi,   215 

Kachinas,  nature  of,  293;  introduc- 
tion of  new,  294;  probably  pre- 
Spanish,  80,  300-10;  feathers  worn 
by,  179-81.  See  also  names  of 
particular  kachinas  under  names 
of    villages. 

Kachina  dolls,  paint,  30;  at  Aconu, 
80;  at  Hopi,  293,  309 

Kachina  "house,"  Hopi,  99 

Kanab  Creek,  murals,  58 

Kastil  shiita,  Hopi  name  for  ver- 
milion, 29 

Kawaika-a,  kivas  excavated,  x,  fig. 
4;  vermilion  in  murals,  28;  pos- 
sibly post-Spanish  occupation, 
29;  mural  excavated  by  Hough, 
vii,  188;  stone  slabs  from,  262- 
265.  See  also  Kivas;  Mural  paint- 
ings in  Jeddito  kivas;  Slabs;  par- 
ticular entries  in  Main  Index. 


Kayenta,    149,   278 

Keam,  T.  V.,  at  Hopi,  98-99;  slabs 
at  Awatovi,  266;  A'losaka  figu- 
rines,   305-306 

Ream's  Canvon,  viii,  98 

Kelley,  J.  C,  xvi 

Kent,   Rockwell,   III,   xvi,   22-24 

Keresan  culture:  Horned  Serpent 
screen,  80,  82;  Ivatiku,  225;  Jed- 
dito possibly  related  to,  204,  208, 

211,  222,  228,  29S;  murals,  88- 
90;  origin  myth,  323;  pahos,  192; 
parasol,  81;  parrot,  180-81;  Ro- 
hona,  210-11;  secrecy,  165-66; 
sunflower,  81;  tirasoles,  80-82; 
visit  of  Espejo,  72.  See  also 
Cochiti,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana, 
Santo  Domingo,  Sia 

Kern,  R.  H,  84-86 

Kewanwytewa,  Jim,  xvi,  103,  185, 
193,  196-97,  200,  209-10,  214,  222, 
232,    302,    321 

Kick-ball,    100 

Kick-stick,    196,    198 

Kidder,  A.  V.,  xvi,  54 

Kiet   Siel,   281 

Kikuchomo,    304 

Kilts;  in  J.  M.,  120-22,  140,  150, 
270,  274-83,  287-88;  all-over  de- 
signs in  color,  279-81;  borders, 
120,  140,  276-79;  fur-cloth  pat- 
tern, 279-80;  netting  design,  282; 
open  squares  with  dots,  280-82; 
rows  of  dots,  279-80;  skins  as, 
282;  tassels,  120,  140,  287-88,  292, 
298;  tie-dve  design,  279-82;  weft- 
wrap   design,    279-82; 

other  murals,  91,  93,  96,  99- 
101,  150 

Modern    Pueblo,     100,     189, 

212,  214,  247,  270-76,  279,  282- 
83,  311;  borders  on,  272-76,  279; 
made  for  trade  by  Hopi,  272; 
prehistoric,  280-82;  Navaho,  280 

Kingfisher  feathers,  181,  186 

Kinishba,   150,  267-68 

Kin   Kletso,   murals,  64 

Kinnikinnick,   267 

Kivas:  No  attempt  is  made  under 
this  heading  to  list  every  instance 
in  which  kivas  are  mentioned  in 
the  text,  but  only  those  whose 
emphasis  is  on  kivas  as  such. 
Passages  merely  descriptive  of 
mural  paintings  are  not  referred 
to  herein.    See  Mural  paintings; 


names  of  particular  villages;  and 
specific  topics  in  Main  Index. 

characteristics  of,  5;  estufa, 
84;  mural  paintings  usually  in, 
16;;  murals  in  prehistoric,  55-75; 
murals  in  historic,  75-105;  orien- 
tation, 6,  9-1 1 ;  origin  of  name, 
4;  painted  hangings  on  wall,  80, 
82,  93,  321;  purposes  of,  4-5; 
shapes  and  sizes,  4-5 

Kivas  in  Jeddito  villages:  adobe 
bricks,  9;  alterations,  6-9;  ashes, 
5-6;  benches,  5-6;  deflectors,  6; 
D-shape,  xi;  excavated,  ro,  figs.  5, 
4;  field  methods,  34-43;  floors,  5; 
jars  in  niches,  6;  loom-holes,  6; 
murals  (discovery,  33;  material 
characteristics,  21-32;  ritual  ob- 
literation, 20) ; 

niches  in  walls,  6,  13;  orien- 
tation, 6,  9-1 1 ;  passageways,  5, 
7,  13;  plaster  (layers,  10,  19;  mat- 
erial, 16-19;  reinforcement,  14- 
16;  renewal,  19-21);  rectangular 
shape,  5,  13;  roofs,  5;  sand  under 
floors,  5;  si  pa  pus,  6;  sizes,  5,  13; 
subterranean,  6;  terminology 
used  herein  to  designate,  6,  9-1 1; 
ventilators,  5-6;  walls  (designa- 
tion herein,  6;  masonry  and 
mortar,  13-14;  plaster,  10,  14-21; 
repairs,    13;   secondary,   6-9) 

Kokopnvama,  151 

Kuaua,  confused  with  Puarai,  76- 
77;  plaster  layers,  17;  murals 
(altars,  equated  with,  320;  dis- 
covery, 33;  eagle-tail  symbol, 
175;  field  methods  used,  xv-xvi, 
33-34,  38,  40;  fish,  222;  Isleta 
similar,  91;  Jedito  compared,  76- 
77,  150-51;  masks,  298,  310;  rain- 
bows, 248;  rattles  on  belts,  286; 
water,  151).  See  also  particular 
items  in  Main  Index. 


Laboratory  techniques,  see  Field 
methods 

Laguna:  annulets,  197;  bear,  206; 
cardinal  directions,  205,  208; 
clouds,  244;  cones,  233;  feathers, 
181;  Flint  society',  206;  masks, 
295,  299;  montain  lion,  204;  mud- 
heads,  299;  murals,  90;  Natash- 
kas,  298;  "power"  from  murals, 
90;  staff,  201;  tableta,  308;  tcha- 
mahia,  233;  tiponi,  200 
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Lake  Canyon,  281 

Lancaster,  J.  A.,  vii,  xv,   33 

La  Plata   area,  250,  278 

Larsen,  E.  S.,  24 

Layout  groups  in  J.  M.,  107-12, 
315-19;  tables  5,  6;  Group  I, 
107-10,  117,  136,  141-42,  147; 
Group  II,  110-11,  135-42,  147; 
Group  III,  111-12,  142-45,  147; 
Group   IV,   112,   145-47 

Leather  disks,  Hopi,  230 

Legs  of  anthropomorphs,  1 20,  1 50 

Leg  bands,   121 

Legless    figures,    120-21,    150,    311 

Lightning,  in  J.  M.,  132-33,  137, 
217,  248-49;  other  murals,  63,  77, 
84-89,  91,  93,  95,  97,  99-100,  104, 
151;  modern  Pueblo,  132,  214-15, 
240,    262;   Navaho,    244 

Little  Colorado  area,  216,  222-23, 
251,  255,  259;  murals,  56-57,  64- 
65,  70,  78-79,  82,  92-103 

Lizards,    126-27,    >32>    1 47,   216-18 

Locust,  299 

Loom  holes,  5-6 

Lopez,   Francisco,   71,   74-75 

Lowry  ruin,  17,  254;  murals,  vii, 
33.   57"58,  66-67 

Lummis,  C.  F.,  80 

Lunettes,   239-40,   245 

Luxan,  Diego  Perez  de,  71-73,  75 

Lynx,    94,    211 


Macaw,  see  Parrot 

Magic,    183,   230;   compulsive,    198, 

230,    249 
Magpie,    183-84,    193-94 
Malachite,    22,    24-26,    30-31,    290- 

9' 

Mammals,  202-12 

Mancos  Canyon,  murals,  56 

Mantas,  122,  222,  273-76;  given 
Spaniards  at  Awatovi,  290 

Miirquez,  Geronimo,  79 

Marriage  of  Field  director,  ix 

Marsh  Pass,  vii,  149,  234 

Masks,  in  J.  M.,  123-24,  150,  173, 
294-308  (identification  of,  295- 
306;  eyes  on,  307-308;  modern 
affiliations,  306-10);  pictographs 
of,  309; 

in  other  murals,  88,  93,  96, 
1  oi,  150-51;  modern  Pueblo,  4, 
178,  180-81,  183,  207,  222,  293- 
310;  history  of,  208-10;  identifi- 
cation   of,    293-94;    mouths    on, 
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298;  paints  used,  30;  "power" 
from,  293;  on  slabs,  269;  received 
from  kachinas,  309;  Navaho,  299, 
304 

Masonry,   13-14 

Matting,   to   reinforce   plaster,    14- 

15 
Mayan  area,   32,  38-39,  82,   322 
McElmo  Canyon,  murals,  xvi,  58- 

59 
McKenna,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.,  ix 
Meal  packet  on  pabos,  192 
Medallions,  108,  m,  129,  144,  235- 

37^ 

Medicine  bowl,  see  Bowl 

Medicine  Cave,   198 

Mendoza,  Juan  Gonzalez  de,  71- 
73,  75.  81 

Mercury,  see  Cinnabar;  Quick- 
silver 

Mesa  Verde,  17,  228;  murals,  xvi, 
50-64,  66-67.  See  also  particular 
ruins. 

Metal,  Spanish  search  for  in  S.  W., 

27729.    72 
Mexican  area,  32,  282,  309,  322-23 
Mexicans  at  Acoma,  79-80 
Milky  Way,  9S,   169,  247 
Mimbres  area,  146,  233,  268;  murals, 

65 

Mindeleff,   Cosmos,  66-67 

Mishongnovi,  murals,  97.  Refer- 
ences in  the  text  are  too  numer- 
ous to  warrant  detailed  listing 
herein.  See  topical  entries  under 
Hopi. 

Misunderstandings,  between  Span- 
ish and  Indians,  28-29 

Modified  Basket  Maker,  55 

Moencopi,  murals,   103 

Mogollon  Rim,  xi 

Monsters,  124-25,  137,  147-48,  223- 

25 
Montezuma,  on  Jemez  walls,  84-85 
Montezuma  Castle,  280,  288 
Montezuma  Creek,  17;  murals,  xvi, 

58 

Moon,  in  J.M.,  216,  243;  other  mu- 
rals, 84-87,  91-94,  97,  99;  modern 
Pueblo,  178,  193,  216,  229,  241, 
243,   299;  Navaho,  299 

Moqui,  see  Hopi 

Morgan,  H.  S.,  viii 

Morris,  Ann  Axtell,  38-39 

Morris,  E.  H.,  64 

Morss,   Noel,    240 

Mortar,    13-14,    17 
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Mota  Padilla,   Marias   de  la,  78 

Mounds,  see  Cones 

Montain  lion,  in  J.  M.,  147,  202- 
205,  207-208,  210-11;  position  of 
tail,  203;  other  murals,  91,  93- 
94,  98;   modern   Pueblo,   202-205 

Montain  sheep,  56-57,  93-94,   104 

Mug  House,  murals,  63 

Mummv  Cave,  mural,  66 

Mural  paintings,  general:  No  at- 
tempt is  made  under  this  head- 
ing to  list  every  mention  of  mu- 
rals that  occurs  in  the  text,  but 
onlv  those  that  deal  with  the 
subject  in  general  terms.  See 
also  particular  details  and  names 
of  villages  in  the  Main  Index. 

altars  equated  with,  320-23; 
ceremonial  nature,  53-54,  163; 
definition,  13;  distribution  and 
history  of  in  S.  W.,  53-105  (Pu- 
eblo II,  55-57;  Pueblo  III,  57-68; 
Pueblo  IV,  68-83;  Pueblo  V,  83- 
103);  Navaho  tradition,  103-104; 
paints  and  pigments,  25-32;  pic- 
tographs  distinguished,  53-54; 
Spanish  references,  78-83 

Mural  paintings  in  Jeddito  kivas: 
See  note  above  under  Mural 
paintings,  general. 

ceremonial  nature,  163;  clas- 
sification for  study,  106-12;  Lav- 
out  groups  (Group  I,  107-10; 
Group  II,  iio-ii;  Group  III, 
111-12;  Group  IV,  112);  abstract 
features,  112;  application  of  paint, 
23,  31,  1 1 3-1 7,  134,  240;  balance, 
85,  119,  136-37;  basebands,  107- 
11,  117-18,  125-26,  134,  136;  con- 
ventional elements,  111,  134-36, 
142,  146,  148,  227-29;  draftsman- 
ship, 127,  136;  dynamic  charac- 
ter,   no,    135-36; 

evolution  of  styles,  316-19; 
framing  lines,  in,  142-44,  321; 
freedom  of  style,  135-36,  144; 
incised  technique,  313-14;  inte- 
gration of  elements,  in,  135; 
movement  in  designs,  110,  135- 
36;  naturalistic  elements,  no, 
112,  136,  145-46,  150,  205;  out- 
lining technique,  1 14-16;  panels, 
108-11,  119,  144;  perspective,  100, 
148;  solid-color  areas,  m-12, 
142-44,  146;  sources  of  styles, 
148-51; 

static     character,     112,     118, 


125,  135,  137;  symmetry,  85,  119, 
137,  144,  254;  unit  treatment  of 
surfaces,    112,    142,    145 

designations  used  herein,  11- 
12;  discovery,  vii-ix,  33;  frag- 
mentary nature,  11-12;  material 
characteristics,  21-32;  paints  and 
pigments,  22-31;  remounting, 
43-46;  reproduction,  47-52;  strip- 
ping, 38-43. 

See    also    Mural    paintings, 
general;   and    particular   features 
in  Main  Index. 
Murder  of  friars  at  Puarai,  74-75 

Nambe,   29;   murals,   92 

Naturalistic  elements  in  J.  M.,  no, 
112,    136,    145-46,    150,    205 

Navaho:  blanket  designs  like  J.  M., 
142-43,  242,  280,  288;  burlesque 
of  by  Hano  clowns,  179;  con- 
stellation on  mask,  299;  corn 
plant  symbol,  229;  drama  among, 
322;  fish  taboo,  168,  219;  kilts, 
280;  lightning  emblem,  244; 
masks,  299,  304;  moon,  299;  mu- 
ral tradition,  103-104;  necklaces, 
123,  223;  pendants,  123,  223;  pig- 
ments, 26;  plants,  230;  pome- 
granates, 223;  "pouches,"  287-88, 
292 

rainbows,  134;  ritual  oblit- 
eration, 21;  sand  paintings,  21, 
230,  280,  287-88,  292,  312,  322; 
"squash  blossom,"  123,  223;  su- 
pernatural, 312  (Hastseyalti, 
103;  Hastsezini,  299;  Talking 
God,  103;  Tobadzistsini,  304); 
terrace,  244;  thunderbird,  184; 
twill  weaving,  280;  twin  boys  at 
Tallahogan,  103-104;  walking 
stick  insect  indicates  coming, 
216;  weaving  learned  from  Pu- 
eblos  (?),  322 

Navajo   Canyon,    321 

Nacbi,  231 

Necklaces,  in  J.  M.,  118,  122-23, 
141,    303;   Navaho,    123,   223 

Ncsuftonga,   x 

Netted  gourd,  in  J.  M.,  117,  131, 
137,  150,  173,  232-33;  other  mu- 
rals, 77,  100,  150;  modern  Pueblo, 

2  3^-33 

Netted  wheel,  302 
Netting,   282 


New  Fire  House,  62;  murals,  xvi, 

62-63 
Niches,  in  kiva  wall,  5-6 
Niel,  Juan  Amando,  80 
Nitsie   Canyon,   280 
Niza,  Fray  Marcos  de,  28-29,  7^ 
Nordenskiold,  Gustav,  59-61 
Northwest  Coast,  thunderbird,  184 
Nusbaum,  J.  L.,  vii-viii 


Oakley  Springs,   185,  203-204,  235, 

3'4 

Obliteration,  see  Ritual  oblitera- 
tion 

Obregon,  Balnisar  de,  72-73,  75 

Ofiate,  Juan  de,  xi,  21,  27,  72-75, 
70-80 

Oraibi,  murals,  97,  101.  References 
in  the  text  are  too  numerous  to 
warant  detailed  listing  herein. 
See  topical  entries  under  Hopi. 

Orchard,  F.  P.,  xv,  40,  43 

Orientation  of  kivas,  6-9 

Origin  myth,  323 

Oriole,    180 

Orion,   97,   99 

Otowi,    268 

Owl  feathers,   192 


Paako,    17;   murals,   77 

Pabos,  in  J.  M.,  126,  130-31,  133, 
140,  142,  150,  173,  189-98,  200, 
222,  238,  311;  annulet,  130-31, 
196-98;  crook,  194-95;  cylinder, 
130-31,  196-98;  double,  190-92; 
single,  192-94;  slab,  131,  192,  195- 
96;  other  murals,  77,  150;  mod- 
ern Pueblo,  30,  130,  179-80,  183, 
189-98,    223,    227-28,    320 

Paint,  in  J.  M.,  characteristics  of, 
22-25;  constituents  (pigments, 
(see  Pigments;  pinyon  gum,  26, 
31;  "potato  clay,"  25;  saliva,  30- 
3 1 ;  seeds,  various,  30-3 1 ;  water, 
30-31;  yucca,  31);  application, 
1 13-17,  134;  shading,  37,  113; 
spatter,  1 13-14,  240;  recording  in 
field  notes,  22 

other  murals,  25-32;  in  San 
Bernardo  mission,  24-25;  in  mod- 
ern Pueblos,  25-27,  30-32;  in  re- 
productions of  J.  M.,  49-52 

See  also  Field  Methods;  Pig- 
ments 


Paint  gun,  46,  48 

Painted  Cave,  288 

Painted  hangings  on  kiva  wall,  80, 
82,  03,   321 

Painted  Kiva  House,  murals,  62 

Pajarito  Plateau,  268;  murals,  68- 
69;  pictograph,  279 

Panels,  in  J.  M.,   108-n,   119,   144 

Paper  cut-outs  at  Zuni,  94 

Paquime,   murals,  77 

Parasol,  81 

Parrot,  in  J.  M.,  127,  146,  174,  183, 
306;  on  prehistoric  slab,  266; 
known  to  ancient  Pueblos,  127, 
180-81;  modern  Pueblos,  180- 
81;  feathers,  180-81,  306 

Parsons,  Elsie  C,  87-88,  309 

Patterns,  see  Layout  groups 

Peabodv  .Museum,  expedition  to 
Jeddito,  vii-xii,   3 

Pecos,  17,  77,  83,  175,  185,  250,  254, 
259-60,  269,  278 

Pecos  classification,  x,  54-55 

Pectol,  Bishop,  240 

Pegs,  to  reinforce  kiva  walls,  15- 
16 

Pendants,  in  J.  M.,  123-24,  141,  294, 
296;  Navaho,  123,  223 

Personnel  of  expedition,  xiii 

Perspective,  in  J.  i\l.,   100,  148 

Peru,  tie-dye  in,  281 

Petrified  Forest,  204,  268 

Phainopepla,   183-84 

Phallic  emblems,  in  J.  M.,  136,  299- 
300;  prehistoric  slab,  268;  mod- 
ern Pueblo,  195,  234,  306 

Photography,  see  Field  methods 

Pick-a-back   rider,   30 

Pictographs,  distinguished  from 
murals,  53-54;  in  various  locali- 
ties, 204,  216,  239-40,  279,  282, 
309 

Pigments,  in  J.  M.,  22-31;  analyses 
of,  xv-xvi,  22-24;  mineral  con- 
stituents (azurite,  22-23,  25~2|5, 
31;  beidellite,  24;  chalk,  24,  30; 
chlorite,  24-25;  cinnabar  absent, 
23;  clay,  22-27,  3°;  Geothite,  22- 
23;  graphite,  24;  gypsum,  24; 
hematite,  23,  25,  30;  kaolin,  24; 
limonite,  22-23;  malachite,  22, 
24-26,  30-31;  pyrolurite,  27; 
quartz  sphalerite,  27,  red  ochre, 
22-23,  25_26,  28-29;  sandstone, 
22-23,  2t>i  shale,  30;  silica,  24; 
yellow    ochre,    22-23,    2°) 

organic    constituents    (Bige- 
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lovia  graveolens,  26;  bone  black, 
24-25;  carbon,  23-24,  26;  char- 
coals 3-26,  30;  corn  smut,  25-26, 
31;  lignite,  27,  30;  soot,  26;  su- 
mac, 25) 

metallic  elements  (alumi- 
num, 24;  barium,  24;  calcium,  24; 
chromium,  24;  copper,  23-24; 
iron,  22-24,  2^;  lead,  24;  magne- 
sium, 24;  manganese,  23-25,  27; 
molybdenum,  24;  potassium,  24; 
silicon,  24;  sodium,  24;  strontium, 
24;  titanium,  24;  zirconium,  24; 
modern  Pueblos,  25-27,  30- 
32;  Navaho,  26;  San  Bernardo 
mission,  24-25;  in  reproductions 
of  J.  M.,  49;  Spanish  reports  of, 
27-29 

See  also  Colors;  Field  meth- 
ods; Paint 

Pigtails,   298-99 

Pilasters,  in  kivas,  5 

Pinedale,  266-67,  27^ 

Pink  Arrow  ruin,  x,  82 

Pipes,  in  J.  M.,  123,  131,  133,  137; 
modern  Pueblos,  123,  237-38,  302 

Piro    villages,    73-75,    269;    murals, 

73 

Pitman,  T.  B.,  52 

Plains   culture,  65,    184,   241,   382 

Plan   of  this  report,   1 2 

Plants,  in  J.  M.,  133-34,  '37<  223- 
229-30;  other  murals,  56,  65,  77, 
84,  86,  91-92,  97,  99-100;  modern 
Pueblo,  220-31;  Navaho,  230 

Plaster,  in  J.  M.,  6;  layers,  10-12; 
reinforcement,  14-16,  35-36;  con- 
stituents, 18;  finish  coats,  16-19; 
application  of  paint,  31-32;  ex- 
cavation (support  during,  34-36; 
scraping,  36;  stripping,  38-43); 
reproduction,  43-50;  in  modem 
Pueblos,  renewal,  19-21,  74,  in 
other  sites,  number  of  layers,  17 

Plazas,   266 

Pleiades,  97,  99,  299 

Plumed  Serpent,  see  Horned  Ser- 
pent 

Point  of  Pines,  267,  270 

Pollen,  26,  31,  104,  180 

Pompeii,  50 

Poncho  House,  281 

Pornography,  136,  299-302 

Po-shu-ouinge,    17;   murals,  70 

Post-Spanish,   see   Spanish 

Pottery,  in  J.  M.,  bowls  repre- 
sented, 132,  134-35,  '37'  249-6i; 
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designs  on,  224,  246,  250-59;  simi- 
lar to  modern,  224,  277-79 

modern  bowls,  250-61;  can- 
teens, 232-33;  crenellate  bowls, 
250-52;  deer  on  Keresan,  212; 
designs  on  modern  Pueblo,  57, 
149,  218,  223-24,  228,  237,  250- 
61;  jars  in  niches  in  Jeddito 
kivas,  6;  sherds  tied  with  string, 
237;  yellow  color  suggestive  of 
gold  to  Spanish,  29;  use  of  types 
in  chronology,  315-19 

Pottery  types: 

Awatovi  Black-on-yellow,  256; 
Bidahochi  Polychrome,  316; 
Black  Mesa  Black-on-white,  259; 
Four  Mile  Polychrome,  146,  149- 
50,  208,  223,  258,  278;  Homolovi 
Polychrome,  149;  Jeddito  Black- 
on-orange,  259;  Jeddito  Black- 
on-yellow,  149,  220,  250,  252, 
254,  256,  261-62,  281,  299,  316; 
Kana-a  Black-on-white,  xi,  259, 
278;  Kotyiti  Polychrome,  259; 
McElmo  Black-on-white,  254, 
259; 

Mesa  Verde  Black-on-white, 
233,  278;  Mimbres  Black-on- 
white,  146,  148,  216,  222,  237, 
246,  251;  Pecos  Biscuit,  259;  Po- 
joaque  Polychrome,  255;  Puerco 
Black-on-white,  278;  Red  Mesa 
Black-on-white,  259;  Reserve 
Black-on-white,  233;  St.  John's 
Polychrome,  255;  San  Bernardo 
Black-on-yellow,  252,  256,  316; 
San  Bernardo  Polychrome,  149, 
220,  224,  252,  256,  316;  Showlow 
Polychrome.  149,  278-79;  Sik- 
yatki  Polychrome,  111,  143-44, 
149,  259,  261,  292,  299-300,  316; 
Tabira  Polychrome,  278;  Tsegi 
Black-on-orange,  233;  Tusayan 
Black-on-red,  233;  Tusayan  Black 
on-white,  149;  Wingate  Black- 
on-red,   233,  255 

Pomegranate,  Navaho,  223 

"Pouches,"  Navaho,  287-88,   292 

Powell,  J.  W.,  27,  95 

Power,  from  masks,  293;  from  mu- 
rals, 90 

Prayer,   173,   178,   180,   192,    197-98, 
238,  262 

Prayer  stick,  see  Paho 

Preservation,    see    Field    Methods; 
Reinforcement;  Remounting 

Pre-Spanish,  see  Spanish 
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Prickly   pear,   236 
Priesthood,  4;  secrecy  of,   166-67 
Protection  of  J.M.,  during  excava- 
tion, 35-36 
Pseudo  tails.   J.M.,    179,   205 
Puarai,  confusion  with  Kuaua,  76- 
77;  murals  at,  21,  74-75;  murder 
of    friars,    74-75;    Spanish    visits, 

7i)7S 

Pueblo  Bonito,  17,  268,  289;  murals, 

64 

Pueblo  ceremonialism,  see  Cere- 
monial practices 

Pueblo  culture,  conservatism,  3; 
chronology,  54-55;  ethnography, 
83-84,  92,  95,  99;  interaction 
with  Navaho,  103-104;  religion 
in,  3;  viability  of,  3.  See  also 
particular  items  in  Main  Index. 

Pueblo  II,  murals  in,  55-57,  104 

Pueblo  III,  murals  in,  57-68;  pot- 
terv  of,   149,  228,  255 

Pueblo  IV,  murals  in,  68-83;  ef- 
florescence of  murals  in,  105, 
322-23;  pottery  designs  in,  255- 
56,   260-61 

Pueblo  V,  murals  in,  83-103;  de- 
cline of  murals  during,  105;  in- 
adequate records,  83 

See  also,  for  Pueblo  II  to  V,  names 
of  particular  villages  and  partic- 
ular items  in  Main  Index. 

Pueblo  Largo,  268-69 

Pueblo  Rebellion,  xi-xii,  27 

Pumpkin,  86 

Pyramids  of  blossoms,  in  J.M., 
236<  244-45;  Hopi,  236 


Quadrupeds,  in  J.  M.,  108,  in, 
119,  124-25,  128-29,  '3°-37!  '42> 
144-45,  147;  other  murals,  61, 
63.  65.  71,  77,  85,  93-94.  See 
also  names  of  particular  animals. 

Quicksilver,  Spanish  search  for, 
27-29.  See  also  Cinnabar;  Ver- 
milion 

Quiver,    141-42,    150,   292 


Rabbit,  94,  151 
Rabbit  stick,  131 
Raccoon,    210 
Rain,  see  Clouds  and  rain 
Rainbow,  in  J.  M,   134,   137,  247- 
48,  264-65;  other  murals,  85-87, 


91-93,  100;  modern  Pueblos,  134, 
247-48,  265;  Navaho,  134;  on 
pre-historic  slabs,  267,  269 

Raleigh,   Walter,   71-72 

Rattle,  in  J.  M.,  121,  140,  250,  173, 
287,  292;  other  murals,  90-91, 
150;  modern  Pueblo,  207 

Raven   feathers,   181 

Reagan,  A.  B.,  21,  86-90 

Recording,  see  Field  methods 

Red  feathers,  180-81 

Red  ochre,  pigment,  22-23,  25-26, 
28;  Hopi  term  for  suggests  Span- 
ish source,  29;  confused  with 
cinnabar,  28-29 

Reeds,  to  reinforce  plaster,   14-16 

Regressive  Pueblo,  55 

Reinforcement  of  plaster,  by  In- 
dians, 14-16;  during  excavation, 
18,  35-36;  for  stripping,  38,  41- 

46    " 

Religion  among  Pueblos,  3;  inade- 
quate knowledge  of,  164 

Remounting  of  J.  M.,  see  Field 
methods;   of   Kuaua   murals,   33- 

34 

Renewal  of  plaster,   19-21,  74 

Repairs,  see  Alterations 

Representation  contrasted  with 
symbolism,    168-72 

Reproductions  of  J.  M.,  see  Field 
methods 

Reptiles,    126-28,    132,    147,    212-18 

Riana  ruin,  16 

Ridge  ruin,  278,  289 

Rio  Grande  area,  murals,  17,  21, 
33-34,  38,  40,  65-66,  68,  70,  73-77, 
84,  88-92,  94,  150-51,  175,  222, 
248,  286,  298,  310,  320.  See  also 
names  of  particular  villages  and 
ruins. 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  17;  175;  murals, 
68 

Ritual  knowledge,  limitation  of, 
166-67 

Ritual  obliteration,  20-21,  74,  83, 
102,   205 

Road  marker,  J.  M.,  173 

Road  runner,  J.M.,  183-84;  feath- 
ers,  181 

Roberts,  F.  H.  H.  Jr.,  54-55 

Roberts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C,  viii- 
ix 

Rock  wren,  J.M.,  194 

Rodriguez,  Augustin,  71,  74-75 

Rohona,  93,  126,  128,  203,  210-12 

Roof,  in  Jeddito  kivas,  5 


Roots,  damage  to  plaster  from,  34- 

35 
Round   Valley,   278 


St.  Francis  River,  Ark.,  234 

Saline   villages,  83 

Saliva,  for  paint,  30-31;  "votive  of- 
fering," 30 

San  Bernardo  de  Aguatubi,  viii-ix, 
xi;   murals,   24-25 

San  Cristobal,   175 

Sand,  under  kiva  floors,  5;  in  plas- 
ter, 16-18;  as  reinforcement  dur- 
ing excavation,  18,  35-36;  in  re- 
mounting J.  M.,  44-46;  in  re- 
productions of  J.  M.,  47-48 

Sand  paintings,  pigments,  26;  mod- 
ern Pueblo,  92-93,  99,  203-204, 
214-15,  223,  230,  241,  248-49,  303; 
Navaho,  21,  230,  280,  287-88,  292, 
312,  322 

Sandal  Cliff  House,  mural,  63 

Sandia,  mural,  91 

Sandstone,  pigment,  22-23,  2^;  in 
masonry,  13-14 

San  Felipe,  feathers,  175,  180;  ka- 
chinas,  179-80;  kilts,  272;  masks, 
295  (eyes  on,  307-308);  moun- 
tain lion,  204;  murals,  89;  painted 
hanging  on  wall,  82;  secrecy,  89 

San  Francisco  Mountains,  xi,  305 

San  Ildefonso,  brocade  belt,  386; 
kivas,  212;  murals,  91;  pigmerts, 
26;  wedding  sash,  283 

San  Juan  area,  55-64,  66-67,  104, 
268;  murals,  33,  55-64,  66-67 

San  Juan  village,  crocheted  shirt, 
282;  Deer  dancer,  210;  kilt,  r/6; 
masks,  295;  murals,  92,  plaster 
renewal,  20;  staff,  201;  War  God, 
302;  wedding  sash,   283 

Santa  Ana,  altar,  214;  antelope, 
212;  banner,  242;  chevrons,  215; 
Cikame  society,  178,  214,  241; 
circles,  215;  color  symbols,  170; 
clouds,  244;  corn,  225,  230;  cre- 
nellate  bowls,  250;  cross,  243; 
deer,  212;  feathers,  175,  180-81; 
Hunters'  society,  178,  203; 

Jesus,  323;  John  the  Baptist, 
323;  kachinas,  180;  Koshare  soci- 
ety, 230;  masks  (eyes  on),  307- 
308;  mountain  lion,  203-204;  mu- 
rals, 89;  origin  myth,  323;  painted 
hangings  on  wall,  82;  rainbow, 
247;  renewal  of  plaster,  20;  sand 


painting,  214,  241;  snakes,  213- 
14;  sun,  241;  tableta,  308;  tiponi, 
200 

Santa  Clara,  Ahua  kachina,  241; 
banner,  242;  bear,  206;  clouds, 
244;  cones,  233;  kachinas,  xvi; 
moon,  243;  murals,  92;  shield, 
241 ;   tableta,  308;  tiponi,  200 

Santa  Fe  Railway,  145 

Santa  Rita,  murals,   39 

Santo  Domingo,  bear,  206;  bowls, 
251;  brocade  belt,  286;  cardinal 
directions,  204;  Cikame-Squash 
society,  212;  clouds,  244;  cross, 
243;  feathers,  179,  181;  Flint  So- 
ciety, 206,  230;  fox  skin,  2qi; 
game  of  ball,  237;  kachinas,  181; 
masks,  295  (eyes  on,  307-308); 
murals,  88;  Natashkas,  298;  se- 
crecy, 88,  166;  spruce  tree,  230; 
tiponi,  200;  wedding  sash,  283 

Sashes,  in  J.  M.,  120-21,  287-88, 
292,  298;  tassels  on,  121,  287-88, 
292,  298;  wedding  sash,  283-86; 
modern  Pueblo,   140,   180,  283-86 

Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald,  xv,  36 

Screens,  as  altars,  319-20;  for 
Horned  Serpent  ceremony,  80- 
82 

Scraping  plaster  layers,  see  Field 
methods 

Second  Mesa,  101,  205,  214,  222. 
See  also  under  Hopi. 

Secrecy  of  Pueblos,  88-89,  102, 
164-66,   193 

Secular  rooms  used  ceremonially, 
163 

Shepard,  Anna  O.,  x 

Shields,  in  J.  M.,  137,  140-41,  145, 
193,  200,  225,  238-40,  312-13; 
other  murals,  98;  modern  Pu- 
eblos, 179,  193,  203,  236,  238-42, 
247,  313;  pictograph,  239-40; 
from  Torrey  Cave,  240 

Shapaulovi,  murals,  100,  102.  Ref- 
erences in  text  are  too  numerous 
to  warrant  detailed  listing  here- 
in. See  topical  entries  under 
Hopi. 

Shirts,  122,  141,  282-83;  open- 
work,   122,    141 

Showlow,   266-67,   -78 

Shrew,   2 10- 1 1 

Shrines,  266 

Shungopovi,   202 

Sia,  altar  slats,  243;  annulets,  197- 
98;  Antelope  ceremony,  248;  as- 
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pergill,  201;  badger,  205;  belt, 
286-87;  birds,  185;  cardinal  di- 
rections, 204-205,  208;  clouds, 
244;  corn,  225;  crenellate  bowl, 
250;  cross,  243,  323;  eagle  tail, 
178;  Giant  society,  197,  243;  kilts, 
214,  272;  Knife  society,  185,  196; 
mountain  lion,  203-204;  mu- 
rals, 73,  89-90;  pahos,  192,  197- 
98;  painted  hangings,  82;  pig- 
ments, 26;  prayers,  197;  Quar- 
rana  society,  178;  ritual  oblitera- 
tion, 21;  sand  paintings,  203-204; 
secrecy,  89;  snakes,  213;  Snake 
society,  89,  203-204,  248;  terrace, 
246;  tiponi,  200;  Zarate's  visit,  79 

Sichomovi,  1 86,  201,  212,  222;  mu- 
rals, 95-96,  98,  100-101;  kinship 
with  Zufii,  96,  98 

Sierra  Ancha,  murals,  70 

Signature  Rock,  see  Oakley 
Springs 

Sikyatki,   17,  234,  266,  322 

Silver,  reported  by  Oiiate,  27 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  at  Jemez,  84-88 

Sioux,   242 

Sipapa,   5-6 

Skins,   93,   291-92 

Skunk,    128-29,   2I° 

Slabs,  on  kiva  floors,  5;  painted,  at 
Kawaika-a,  262-65;  at  Awatovi, 
265-66,  269;  other  prehistoric 
sites,    266-69 

Slats,  see  Altars 

Smoke,   123,  237-38 

Snakes,  in  J.  M.,  289,  212-16,  other 
murals,  86,  89-91,  94-95,  97-98, 
100;  modern  Pueblos,  212-16, 
262 

Snider's  Well,  17;  mural,  63-64 

Snipe,  99-100,   186 

Snow,    147,    313-14 

Snowy   egret,    186 

Societies,  in  Pueblo  culture,  4.  See 
also  names  of  particular  societies 
under  villages. 

Solid-color  in  J.  M.,   m-12,   142- 

4+    '46 

Sonora,  28-29 

Soot,  on  kiva  walls,  20 

Spanish  entradas  to  S.W.,  70-86; 
search  for  metals,  72;  search  for 
cinnabar,  27-29;  reports  on  pig- 
ments, 27-29;  references  to  mu- 
rals, 73-S3;  visits  to  Jeddito,  xi- 
xii,   28-29 

Spanish  influences:   molded  bricks, 
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9;  plaster  reinforcement,  16;  em- 
broidery, 289-91;  masks,  308-10; 
ritual,  323 
Spear,  J.   M.,    142,   239 
Speech  symbol,  J.M.,  237-38 
Spruce  twigs,  201,  230 
Spruce  Tree  House,  murals,  61-62 
Square  Tower  House,   mural,  63 
Squash,  J.M.,    131;   Hopi,   195,   223 
"Squash    blossom,"    Navaho,     123, 

223 

Squirrel,    210 

Staff,  96,  119,  150,  173,  200-201, 
302-304 

Standards,  128,  137,  173,  178,  194, 
222,  303 

Stars,  in  J.M.,  240,  243-44,  2S^~ 
57,  298-99;  other  murals,  86-87, 
91,  97-99;  modern  Pueblo,  97, 
205,   243-44;   Navaho,   299 

Starkweather  ruin,   268 

Stephen,  A.  M.,  98-99,  165 

Stephens,  J.  L.,  39 

Stevens,  A.  B.,  xvi 

Stevenson,  M.  C,  89-90,  93 

Stirling,  M.  W.,  90 

Stone,  in  masonry,  13-14;  to  smooth 
plaster,    17 

Stripping  of  J.  M.,  see  Field  meth- 
ods 

Styles  of  design  in  J.  M.,  evolution 
and  sources,    148-51,   316-19 

Sun,  J.M.,  118,  125,  130,  136,  141, 
145,  207,  240-42,  302,  312-13; 
other  murals,  84-87,  91-92,  94- 
95,  97-98,  100;  modern  P.,  192, 
205,  215,  229,  240-42,  248,  303, 
312-13;  on  slabs,  267-68 

Sunflowers,  in  J.  M.,  147,  229;  other 
murals,  99;  modern  Pueblo,  26, 
81,  230;  on  prehistoric  slab,  268 

Sun  ladder,   193 

Sun  shield,   see  Shield;   Sun 

Supernaturals  in  various  murals,  73, 
86,  90,  92,  94,  97,  99-100;  modern 
Pueblo,  294-306;  Navaho,  312. 
See  also  individual  personages 
under  names  of  particular  vil- 
lages. 

Swallow,  99,    184 

Swordfish,   222 

Symbolism:  battle  for  the  sun, 
312-13;  birds,  1S9;  breath  clouds, 
237-38;  colors,  170-72,  180;  corn, 
225;  cross,  243;  dragonfly,  223; 
feathers,  183;  "house,"  99;  ig- 
norance of,  by  informants,  166- 
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67;  inconsistence  of,  170-83,  195, 
211;  interpretation,  67,  164-72; 
lightning,  249;  representation  dif- 
ferentiated, 168-72;  smoke,  123, 
237;  terrace,  244-46;  tiponi,  200; 
triangles,  223,  239;  unwarranted 
inferences,  168-72,  176;  variabil- 
ity, 167-72,  293-94,  302;  water, 
222-23,  237;  yucca  suds,  237 
Symmetry  in  designs  in  J.  M.,  85, 
119,  137,  144,  254;  in  other  mu- 
rals, 58 


Tabletas,  in  J.  M.,  124,  146,  246, 
308;  modern  Pueblos,  124,  146, 
222-23,  227,  235,  243,  246,  308, 
320 

Tadpole,  219,  262,  265 

Tallahogan,    viii,    xi,    104 

Talons,  125,  136,  147-48,  216,  224- 
25,   264^ 

Tankuche,   39 

Tanoan  culture:  clans  at  Hano,  91, 
95,  222,  298:  color  symbolism, 
170-71;  kilts,  272;  masks  (eyes 
on,  307-308);  murals,  90-92;  pa- 
hos,  192-93;  paint,  31;  pigments, 
26;  secrecy,  166;  subdivisions, 
90-91;  visits  of  Spanish,  70-72; 
wildcat,    205 

Taos,  bear,  302;  butterfly,  223; 
corn,  223,  230;  fox  skin,  291;  mu- 
rals, 92;  sand  painting,  223;  se- 
crecy, 166;  visit  of  Castano  de 
Sosa,  75;  war,  302 

Tassels,  120-21,  140,  150,  283  88, 
292,  298 

Taxonomy  of  J.  M.,  106-12.  See 
also  Mural  paintings  in  Jeddito 
kivas;  Pecos  Classification 

Tchamahia,  233 

Tejeda,  Antonio,  39 

Terminology,  used  in  this  report, 
6,  9-12 

Terrace,  J.M.,  244-46,  252-60,  264, 
268,  320;  modern  P.,  244-46; 
Navaho,  244;  prehistoric  slabs, 
266,  269 

Tesuque,  brocade  sash,  284;  murals, 

91 

Tewa,  see  Tanoan;  Puarai;  Hano; 
and  names  of  particular  villages. 

Textiles,  in  J.  M.,  see  Belts;  Blan- 
kets; Embroidery;  Kilts;  Sashes; 
Shirts 

Three  Turkey  House,  murals,  67 


Thunderbird,  in  J.  M.,  184-85,  194; 

other   murals,   71;  Navaho,    184; 

Northwest     Coast,     184;     Plains, 

184 
Tie-dye,  281-82 
Tigua,  see  Tanoan 
Tiguex  villages,  Spanish  visits,  70- 

Tilm,  293,  309 

Tile,  see  Slab 

Tiponi,  J.M.,  131,  137,  173,  198- 
201,  287,  303;  modern  P.,  131, 
198-200,  225,  231,  234,  320 

Tirasoles,   80-82 

Tiwa,  see  Tanoan 

Tlaloc,    309 

Toribio  de  la  Huerta,  see  Huerta 

Torrey  Cave,  240 

Tovar,  Pedro  de,  xi 

Trade,  by  Hopi,  272,  283 

Tree  rings,  see  Dendrochronology 

Trees,  in  murals,  56,  65,  77,  84,  86, 
91-92,  97,  99-100 

Triangles,  J.M.,  143,  150,  182,  244- 
46,  252-60,  264,  276-79,  307,  313; 
modern  P.,  223,  239;  on  pre- 
historic slabs,  266-67;  on  pot- 
tery,  57 

Tsegi  Canyon,  228;  murals,  65 

Tseh  So,  17,  295,  310;  murals,  65 

Tiiini,  229,  231-32,  311-13 

Tularosa   area,   282-83;  murals,   65 

Tumacacori,  28 

Turkevs,  in  J.  M.,  145-46,  174,  179, 
181,  192-94;  other  murals,  67, 
84;   Hopi,    241 

Turtle,  Hopi,  237 

Turtle-backs,  prehistoric  use,  9 

Tusayan,  see  Hopi 

Twill,  2S0 

Twins,  Navaho,  at  Talahogan,  103- 
104 

Two-eyed   animals,  J.M.,   126,   147 

Types,  see  Pottery  types 

Tvuonvi,    175,   310;   murals,   68 


Umbilicus,  123 

Upper   Gila   area,    murals,   65 


Vargas,  Diego  de,  search  for  quick- 
silver, xii,  27-29 

Variability,    see    Symbolism 

Vasev,  iVlarjorie,  xv 

Vasquez  de  Coronado,  Francisco, 
xi,  70-71,  77-78 


Ventilator  shaft,  5-6,  9 

Verde  Salt  Mine,  280 

Vermilion,  Spanish  search  for,  27- 

29;  pigment,  23 
Villagra,  Gaspar  de,  21,  73-75 
Village    of    Great   Kivas,    65,    233; 

murals,  65 
Vines,  Jemez,  230 
Visits  by  Spanish  to  Pueblos,  70-72, 

75.  79 
Vivian,  Gordon,  xv,  33,  38 
Voth,  H.  R.,  at  Oraibi,  101,  165 
Vulva,  234 

Walpi,  murals,  95-100.  References 
are  too  numerous  in  the  text  to 
warrant  detailed  inclusion  here- 
in. See  topical  entries  under 
Hopi. 

War,  302 

War  Gods,  in  J.  M.,  292,  302-303; 
modern  Pueblos,  124,  194,  207- 
208,  214,  282,  292,  302-304;  caps 
of,   292,   302-304 

Warriors,  135-36,  141-42,  238-39, 
292,  300,  312-13;  bandoleer  of, 
292 

Warrior  bundle,  201-202 

Warrior  society,  204,  238 

Water,  symbolism,  222-23,  237'>  m 
Kuaua  murals,  151 

Water  dog,  216 

Water  Serpent,  see  Horned  Ser- 
pent 

Wattle-and-daub,    16 

Weasel,   2 10- 11 

Weaving,  Navaho  learned  from 
Pueblo,  322;  modern  Pueblo,  272 

Wedding  sash,    140,    180,   283-86 

Weft-wrap,   280-81 

Wheel,  unknown  to  Pueblos,  198 

Whip,  94 

Whistle,  173 

White,  L.  A.,  88-90 

White  House,  71,  281;  murals,  66 

Whitewash  on  kiva  walls,  21,  74, 
89,  90,  93,  101;  translation  of 
encalada  as,   78-79 

Wildcat,  98,  203,  205-208 

Winchester  Cave,  237 

Winged  monster,  92,  94 

Wings  and  tails,  in  J.  M.,  125,  127, 
136,  144-46,  182,  242 

Winona,   180,  267 

Winter  Solstice,  see  Soyal 

Wolf,  94,  98,  207-208 

Wood  ibis,  186-88 


Woodpecker,  99,   183-84 
Worman,  Penrose  D.,  xv,  xvi,  36 
Wrist  band,  122,  141 
Wupatki,  180,  234,  280-81 


Yellow    ochre,    22-24,    2^>    3°-?1 
Yucca  brush,  31 
Yucca  suds,  237 


Zarate    Salmeron,    Geronimo,    70- 
80 

Zig-zag,  see  Lightning,  Snakes 

Zuni  culture: 

altars,  223,  236,  320;  annulets, 
196-98;  antelope,  212;  badger, 
205,  209;  bandoleer,  292;  base- 
band on  murals,  no;  bear,  206- 
208,  302;  belt,  286-87;  b'rds,  183- 
89;  blossoms,  235-36;  blanket  on 
wall,  82,  93,  321;  brocade,  286; 
butterfly,  222;  cardinal  direc- 
tions, 189,  204-206,  208;  chev- 
rons, 215;  clouds  and  rain,  178, 
182,  184,  218,  223;  colors,  170-72; 
cones,  233;  corn,  195,  227-28,  230; 
coyote,  209;  crenellate  bowl,  250- 
51;  cross,  243;  cut-outs  on  wall, 

94'. 

deer,  212;  eagle  saves  bov, 
178;  ethnography,  92,  165;  eyes 
on  animal  head,  93;  feathers,  173, 
175-76,    178-83,    195;   fetish,    zi  1; 
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footprints,  188;  fox,  210,  291; 
frog,  127,  217-18;  fruit,  230;  gam- 
ing stick,  234;  heart-line,  93-94, 
96,  148;  hooked  triangles,  278; 
horned  toad,  127,  217-18;  kachi- 
nas,  294  (see  also  Zuiii  kachinas); 
kick-stick,  198;  kilts,  272,  274, 
282; 

mammals,  202-12;  mantas, 
274-76;  masks,  207,  293-95,  299 
(eyes  on,  307-308);  Milky  Way, 
169,  247;  moon,  241,  243;  mound, 
233;  mountain  lion,  203-204;  mu- 
rals, xvi,  65,  70,  78-79,  92-95,  no; 
netted  gourd,  232;  pahos,  192; 
paint  and  pigments,  25-27,  30-31; 
parrot,  180;  plaster,  15-16,  18; 
pottery,  149,  218,  223;  prayer, 
180,  197-98;  rainbow,  248;  Ro- 
hona,  203,  2TI-12; 

sand  painting,  92-93;  shield, 
239;  shrew,  211;  secular  room 
used  ceremonially,  163;  Sicho- 
movi,  kinship  with,  96,  98;  skin, 
93,  291;  snake,  213-15;  Spanish 
visits,  71,  78-79;  staff,  201;  star, 
243-44;  sun-  24';  symbolism, 
168-72;  tableta,  235;  terrace,  244- 
46;  tiponi,  200;  wand,  227-28; 
war,  302;  weaving,  272;  wedding 
sash,  283;  wildcat,  205;  wolf,  208 
Zufii  ceremonials  and  societies: 
Ant  society,  sec  Halokwe; 
Cimex  society,  94,  178,  203,  206, 
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224;  Eagledown  society,  see 
U'huhukwe;  Galaxy  society,  see 
Newekwe;  Great  Fire  society, 
93-94,  178,  203,  206,  224;  Halo- 
kwe, 178,  203,  214-15,  224;  Hunt- 
ers' society,  94,  203,  209-10,  212; 
Little   Fire  society,  see  Cimex; 

Newekwe  society,  178,  184, 
197,  203;  Rattlesnake  society,  92, 
230;  Shalako  ceremony,  82,  93, 
1 10,  146,  217,  306,  310;  Shuma- 
akwe  society,  178,  223;  Shuma- 
ikoli  society,  214;  Summer  Sol- 
stice ceremony,  230;  Sword  Swal- 
lowers'  society,  94,  203,  206,  208- 
209,  211,  213,  224,  232;  Tlahewe 
society,  196;  U'huhukwe  society, 
203,  206,  208-209 
Zufii  kachinas  and  supernaturals: 
A'chivalatopa,  94,  203,  224;  Ba- 
nana kachina,  207;  Bow  priest, 
98;  Hakto  kachina,  282;  Hatacu- 
ku  kachina,  286;  Hemishiikwe, 
235;  Horned  Serpent,  214,  217, 
267;  Itetsona,  235;  kachinas,  gen- 
eral, 178,  181;  Kianilona,  217; 
Ko-lo-oo-witsi,  93,  214,  217,  267; 
Koyemshi,  222;  Mokwala  kach- 
ina, 201;  Mudheads,  222;  Muluk- 
taka,  201;  Natsiko  kachina,  201; 
Rainmakers,  207,  219,  230;  Sali- 
mopiya,  94,  274;  Sayatasha,  306; 
Shulawitsi,  310-11;  Suvuki,  298; 
War  Gods,  196-97,  206,  302 


COLLOTYPE  FIGURES  29-92 

Errata:  In  legend  for  figure  34,  for  a,  p.  11,  read  p.  9. 
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New  Awatovi  and  Old. 
a,  Awatovi:  general  view  of  Antelope  Mesa  looking  west,  showing  expedition  camp  in  fore- 
ground with  the  mound  of  Awatovi  on  the  skyline  to  right  of  center,  b,  Awatovi:  view  of 
Western  Mound  from  Eastern  Mound.  Rooms  218,  229,  and  240  are  situated  on  the  left  slope 
of  the  Western  Mound.  Test  14  is  situated  in  the  low  area  toward  the  left  of  the  picture.  In 
the  wide  terraces  of  the  Jeddito  Valley  are  the  Hopi  Buttes. 
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Kivas  at  Kawaika-a. 

.7,  Kawaika-a,  showing  Rooms  2,  4,  and  5  of  Test  4  in  process  of  excavation.  (Design  8  appears 

on  the  wall  of  Room  4,  in  the  left  foreground.)  b,  Kawaika-a  showing  Rooms  1  and  2  of  Test  5  in 

process  of  excavation.  (Erosion  of  the  mound  has  destroyed  about  half  of  these  rooms.) 
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Interiors  of  Modern  Pueblo  Kivas. 
a,  Soyal  altar  in  a  kiva  at  Oraibi   (after  Dorsey  and  Voth,  1901,  pi.  1).  b,  Ceremony  in  room  of  Giant 
society  at  Sia   (after  Stevenson,   1894,  pi.  21).  c,  Interior  of  kiva  during  Snake-Antelope  ceremonies  at 
Mishongnovi    (after  Dorsey  and  Voth,   1902,  pi.   122).  d,  Altar  of  Little  Fire  fraternity  at  Zufii    (after 
Stevenson,  1904,  pi.  127).  e,  Antelope  altar  in  kiva  at  Oraibi  (after  Voth,  1903a,  pi.  163).  f,  Altar  of  Giant 

society  at  Sia   (after  Stevenson,   1894,  pi.   19). 
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Technique  of  Preparing  and  Removing  a  Painting  from  Wall. 
a,  Exposing  painted  surface  by  scratching  off  overlying  layer  of  plaster,  b.  Making  scale  drawing  of  exposed  painting. 
The   vertical   and   horizontal   strings   form   a   grid   for   aid   in   measurement,   c,   Applying   plastic   coating   to   surface. 
d,   Mounting  muslin   while   plastic   remains   sticky,   e.   Starting   to   remove   the   complete   muslin   mosaic   after   it  has 
thoroughly  dried,  f,  Stripping  of  painted  layet  partly  completed.  (See  pp.  41-45  for  a  description  of  this  entire  process.) 
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Collotype  Reproductions  of  Kiva  Mural  Paintings 

FROM  AWATOVI  AND  KaWAIKA-A 

The  collotype  reproductions  that  appear  on  the  immediately  following  pages, 
figures  40  to  92  inclusive,  comprise  a  presentation  of  all  but  three  of  the  kiva 
mural  paintings  recorded  at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a.  They  have  been  made  from 
photographs  of  colored  reproductions  of  the  originals,  which  in  turn  were  painted 
at  the  Museum  from  detailed  field  drawings  and  color  samples. 

The  scale  of  these  collotype  figures  with  reference  to  the  originals  is  uniform, 
and  is  about  1  to  18. 

On  the  page  facing  each  illustration  appears  a  descriptive  legend  containing 
the  provenience  of  the  corresponding  painting,  pertinent  comments  upon  it,  a 
color  key,  referring  to  Maerz  and  Paul's  A  Dictionary  of  Color,  and  a  list  of 
page  references  indicating  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
text  of  this  volume. 

The  background  of  each  design  is  shown  in  two  tones.  The  darker  represents 
that  portion  of  the  wall  area  that  was  intact  at  the  time  of  excavation;  the  lighter 
that  portion  that  had  collapsed  or  weathered  away. 

The  designs  are  not  arranged  in  any  consistent  sequence,  either  of  style,  chronol- 
ogy, or  provenience,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  the  most  effective  use  of  the  space 
available. 

On  several  designs  there  appear  thin  vertical  lines  in  a  tone  somewhat  lighter 
than  that  of  the  backgrounds.  These  lines  are  not  parts  of  the  designs  themselves, 
but  are  inserted  to  indicate  angles  in  the  walls  on  which  the  originals  were  painted, 
either  where  two  walls  intersected  to  form  a  corner  of  the  room,  or  where  there 
was  an  offset  in  the  wall.  For  purposes  of  reproduction,  of  course,  these  angles 
have  been  eliminated  to  show  the  design  in  a  single  plane. 

The  three  designs  not  shown  on  the  following  pages  are  reproduced  elsewhere 
herein  from  photographs  of  the  originals  taken  in  situ.  Thev  are  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Early  Front  Wall  Designs  1,  2,  and  3,  and  appear  in  figures  39,  b,  c,  and  d. 

Those  other  designs  that  are  reproduced  elsewhere  herein,  either  in  color  or  in 
the  form  of  photographs  of  the  originals  in  situ,  are,  however,  also  included  in 
the  collotype  series  following. 

Figure  40 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  23. 

This  is  a  double  version  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1),  and  perhaps  represents  two  shields. 
The  colors  are  red  (4  K  11),  green  (18  D  5),  black,  and  white. 
See  pages  146  and  note  168,  240,  244. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  20. 

This  is  another  example  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1),  but  its  significance  is  elusive. 
It  is  painted  in  red  (4  K  12),  blue  (36  C  3),  gray  (2  A  1),  and  black. 
See  page  146. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  21S,  Front  Wall  Design  21. 

This  is  an  example  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1 ).  It  may  represent  a  shield  of  some  sort,  but  the 

positions  of  the  large  "horn"  and  the  parrot  are  suggestive  of  the  headdress  worn  in  the 

Howina  or  War  dance  in  modern  Hopi  villages. 

The  colors  are  red  (4  K  11 ),  green  (18  D  5),  yellow  (9  L  5),  black,  and  white. 

See  pages  1 15  note  19,  146  and  note  113,  183  note  151,  240,  306. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  24. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  few  examples  of  Layout  Group  IV  (2),  and  apparently  shows 

the  feet  of  an  anthropomorphic  figure.   It  is  suggestive  of  the  small  figure  at  the  upper  left 

in  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  46,  c). 

The  left  leg  is  green  (21  G  7)  and  the  right  leg,  red  (5  K  10). 

See  pages  145  note  162,  317. 


Figure  41 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  6. 

This  fragment  is  unique  and  difficult  to  classify,  but  is  consistent  with  Layout  Group  III  (1) 
on  the  basis  of  its  solid  background  and  its  geometrical  character.  The  row  of  triangles  is  not 
exactly  matched  elsewhere,  but  is  suggestiye  of  some  contemporary  local  pottery  decoration 
as  well  as  of  several  of  the  borders  on  kilts  worn  by  anthropomorphic  figures  in  Layout 
Groups  I  and  II.  The  triangles  are  white  against  a  black  background. 
1  See  pages  143,  246. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  16. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  rectangular  pattern  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1).   The  "cloud"  device 

may  represent  an  altar  frame,  above  which  was  originally  some  sort  of  monster,  whose  talons 

only  survive. 

The  entire  painting  is  in  black  and  white,  except  for  the  medallions  on  the  monster's  feet, 

which  have  a  yellow  (9  L  5)  disk  surrounded  by  a  red  (5  K  10)  circle. 

See  pages  146  note  169,  147  note  174,  204. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  3. 

This  design  has  been  classified  with  Layout  Group  IV  (1 ),  but  it  is  quite  unique,  and  may  very 
well  represent  a  tableta  such  as  is  worn  on  the  heads  of  dancers  in  many  Pueblo  ceremonies, 
or  it  may  possibly  be  a  mask. 

The  left  half  of  the  central  area  is  green  (18  C  2),  the  right  half  red  (5  K  11).   The  vertical 
bar  at  the  lower  left  is  yellow  (9  I  4)  with  red  spots,  and  the  turkey-tail  feather  below  it  is 
red  at  its  proximal  end.   The  three  curved  plumes  at  the  top  have  green  shafts  and  red  tri- 
angular tips.   All  other  parts  are  black  or  white. 
See  pages  146,  308,  317,  320. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  19. 

This  is  an  example  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1),  executed  in  two  independent  units.  That  at  the 
left  may  represent  clouds,  and  is  very  closely  similar  to  the  terraced  devices  used  on  contem- 
porary pottery  in  the  Jeddito.  The  animals  at  the  right  suggest  lizards,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  that  of  the  familiar  opposed  crescents  or  "friendship"  sign. 
The  design  is  painted  mostly  in  black  and  white,  except  that  the  star  is  blue  (36  G  7),  the 
small  vertical  bar  at  the  upper  right  is  red  (5  K  10),  and  the  downward-pointing  extension 
from  the  upper  black  circle  is  yellow  (9  L  5)  and  red. 
Sec  pages  1 15  note  19,  146  note  169,  147  notes  173  and  177,  216,  244,  246;  fig.  37,  a. 
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Figure  42 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  14. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  radial  pattern  of  Layout  Group  IV   (1),  very  closely  similar  to 
Design  12  (fig.  42,  c)  on  the  same  wall.   The  background  is  blue  (33  D  9)  and  the  triantjles 
flanking  the  series  of  three  short  black  lines  are  red  (5  K  10).  The  broad  border  is  black  with 
white  outlines,  and  the  outlines  of  the  radiating  devices  are  also  white. 
See  pages  146,  176,  182. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  11. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  radial  pattern  of  Lavout  Group  IV  ( 1 ) ,  formed  of  conven- 
tionalized feathers.  It  is  similar  in  general  character  to  Designs  12  and  14  on  the  same  wall. 
The  colors  are  red  (5  K  10),  dark  blue  (43  D  10)  in  the  center,  light  blue  (35  G  3)  in  the 
ground  behind  the  outer  row  of  triangular  figures,  black,  and  white. 
See  pages  145  note  163,  146,  147,  176,  182,  240. 

r,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  12. 
This  is  still  another  example  of  the  radial  pattern  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1 ),  similar  to  those  in 
Designs  11  and  14  on  this  same  wall.   The  broad  black  border  with  narrow  white  outlines, 
however,  anticipates  the  type  of  baseband  used  later  in  designs  of  Layout  Group  I.  Parts  of 
this  design  were  outlined  with  a  blunt  instrument,  apparently  while  the  plaster  was  wet, 
before  the  application  of  paint.  This  is  a  very  unusual  feature  in  the  Jeddito  murals. 
The  background  above  the  border  is  red  (5  K  9)  as  are  the  small  triangles  on  either  side  of 
the  sets  of  three  parallel  lines  in  the  central  sector.    The  triangles  between  these  and  the 
single  lines  extending  downward  from  them  are  blue   (37  C  6),  and  the  lower  background 
within  the  central  sector  is  green   (25  C  6).    The  central  curved  segment  of  the  border  is 
pink  (3  I  2). 
See  pages  145  note  163,  146.  147,  176,  182,  240. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  15. 

This  is  another  example  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1).  The  large  central  segment  is  red  (5  K  10), 

as  are  the  small  triangles  at  its  right  and  left.   The  triangular  fragment  at  the  upper  right  is 

blue  (33  B  9).   A  peculiar  feature  is  in  the  white  lines  extending  below  the  circular  white 

border,  but  since   the   lower  portion   of   the   design   is   missing,   their   precise   character  is 

indecipherable. 

See  page  146  note  168. 


Figure  43 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  2:9,  Front  Wall  Design  9. 

This  is  almost  certainly  a  mountain  lion,  in  Layout  Group  IV  (2),  as  distinguished  bv  the 
long  recurved  tail.   The  methods  of  painting  the  teeth  and  the  claws  are  unique  among  the 
mural  collection.   The  rounded  rectangle  which  the  animal  seems  to  be  eating  is  a  niche  in 
the  wall.  Perhaps  this  once  contained  food  offerings  for  his  delectation. 
The  whole  figure  is  white  and  black,  except  for  red  eye-balls  (5  K  10). 
See  pages  147  notes  171  and  174,  203,  204. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  240,  Front  Wall  Design  1. 

This  problematical  bird  or  serpent  seems  to  belong  with  Layout  Group  IV  (2),  but  is  not 
elsewhere  duplicated,  although  the  manner  of  drawing  the  wing  is  quite  characteristic  of  that 
used  on  other  birds  in  the  murals  as  well  as  on  pottery.  The  practice  of  showing  both  eyes 
on  one  side  of  the  head  is  usual. 

The  body  of  the  creature  is  yellow  (10  H  8),  red  (5  K  9),  and  black,  with  white  outlines. 
See  pages  147  note  177,  148  note  183,  183. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  5. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  paintings  in  the  entire  collection.  It  is  classified  with  Lay- 
out Group  IV  (2)  and  represents  some  monster,  probably  aquatic.  The  talons  are  like  those 
shown  in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  16  (fig.  41,  b) .  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  design  is  in 
the  placement  of  the  small  green  creatures,  perhaps  fish  or  lizards,  behind  the  large  monster, 
in  what  must  have  been  an  attempt  at  perspective.  The  two  rectangular  areas  at  left  and 
right  represent  two  small  niches  let  into  the  wall. 

The  monster  is  entirely  black  and  white  with  a  red  (5  K  11)  spot  at  the  upper  right,  perhaps 
an  eye.  The  bodies  of  the  small  creatures  arc  green  (18  C  2),  and  their  legs  and  tails  termi- 
nate in  black  segments  flanked  by  red  triangles.    Proximal  to  each  black  segment,  however, 
occurs  a  yellow  (10  H  8)  square. 
See  pages  137,  147  and  note  175,  204,  216. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  4. 

This  is  an  example  of  Layout  Group  IV  (2)  and  doubtless  represents  some  sort  of  lizard. 
The  white  rectangle  at  the  lower  left  with  crenellated  upper  edge  served  as  a  frame  around 
a  small  aperture  through  the  wall,  which  had,  however,  been  closed  by  the  insertion  of  a 
close-fitting  stone  slab.  The  device  to  the  right  must  represent  a  sunflower,  and  the  finger- 
prints are  probably  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  The  entire  design  is  in  white  and  black. 
Seepages  113  note  6,  145,  147  note  170,  216,  229. 
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Figure  44 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  21 8,  Front  Wall  Design  7. 

The  complete  pattern  of  this  design  is  not  evident  but  it  can  be  classified  with  Layout  Group 
III  (1),  although  the  broad  diagonal  bands  are  suggestive  of  homologous  members  in  some 
Group  IV  ( 1 )  designs,  such  as  Designs  12  (fig.  42,  c)  and  14  (fig.  42,  a)  on  this  same  wall. 
The  diagonal  bands  are  orange  (9  L  7),  bordered  in  black  on  the  lower  edges  and  in  white 
on  the  upper;  the  background  inside  the  white  framing  line  is  red  (5  L  10);  but  the  back- 
ground above  the  diagonals  is  black.  The  "bird  tails"  are  white,  red,  and  orange.  Note  that 
the  entire  wall  area  outside  the  decorated  panel  is  painted  solidly  yellow  (10  L  4).  This  is  an 
unusual  feature,  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  11  (fig. 
77,  b).  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  8  Design  5  (fig.  87,  .i),  and  perhaps  in  Room  529,  Right 
Wall  Design  10  (fig.  73,  c),  and  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  52,  b). 
See  page  145. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  13. 

This  is  another  example  of  Layout  Group  III  ( 1 ) .  It  was  very  fragmentary  and  difficult  to 
decipher,  but  shows  three  units  of  some  problematical  decoration,  perhaps  a  conventionalized 
bird. 

The  background  is  light  blue  (33  D  6);  the  long  rectangle  is  yellow  (11  L  8),  with  a  bar  of 
red  (5  K  10)  at  its  right  end.   The  diagonal  bar  between  the  rectangle  and  the  lower  border 
is  divided  into  three  rhombuses,  white,  red,  and  dark  blue  (34  G  9),  respectively.   The  outer 
border  is  compound,  formed  of  a  black  line  inside  a  white  line. 
Sec  pages  145,  188. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  8. 

This  design  is  one  of  several  "blanket"  patterns,  closely  similar  to  Design  3  (fig.  45,  a)  on 
this  wall.  The  pendent  feathers  anticipate  the  same  usage  in  some  examples  of  Layout  Group 
I  (2)  such  as  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5  (fig.  87,  a),  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right 
Wall  Design  3  (fig.  72,  a).  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9  (fig.  63,  e).  The  feather 
farthest  to  the  left  suggests  a  Navaho  style. 

The  colors  are  red  (3  L  4),  yellow  (10  J  6),  black,  and  white.    A  maroon   (6  H  1)   band 
extends  around  outside  the  white  framing  line. 
See  pages  100,  110  note  152,  182,  288. 


Figure  45 

I 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  3. 

This  painting  is  the  best  example  of  the  geometric  or  ''blanket"  design  in  Layout  Group  III 

(1).  It  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  colors  were  red  (5  K  8),  yellow  (10  H  8),  black,  and  white. 

See  pages  100,  143  note  152,  268  note  731,  288. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  2. 

This  design  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  III  (1)  on  the  basis  of  the  narrow  framing  line 
and  the  solid-color  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radial  nature  of  the  central  device  sug- 
gests some  examples  of  Layout  Group  IV  (1),  such  as  Designs  12  (fig.  42,  c)  and  14  (fig. 
42.  fl)  on  this  same  wall. 

There  is  also  a  similarity  to  the  Sikyatki  style  of  decoration  in  the  detailed  figures  that  might 
be  called  either  "birds"  with  conventional  wings  and  tails,  or  "clouds  with  falling  rain." 
The  ground  color  is  a  light  pink  (1  D  9),  the  framing  line  black,  the  broad  diagonal  bands 
red  (5  K  8),  the  "bird  wings"  yellow  (10  H  8),  and  all  outlines  black. 
See  page  143. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  9. 
This  is  still  another  "blanket"  pattern,  but  it  has  an  unusual  feature  in  the  broad  maroon  band 
extending  horizontally  above  the  lower  border,  and  demarking  an  area  below  the  limits  of  the 
"blanket"  pattern  itself.  This  area  is  filled  with  a  rather  inconsequent  meander  executed  in 
small  black  dots,  not  finger-prints.  The  gray  background  (3  A  1)  extends  beyond  the  black 
framing  line.  Other  colors  are  red  (3  L  4),  yellow  (11  L  7),  black,  and  white.  The  broad 
horizontal  band  is  maroon  (56  H  2). 
See  pages  100,  143  note  152,  288. 
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Figure  46 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  1. 

This  was  the  outermost  painting  on  this  wall  and  the  first  to  be  discovered  at  Awatovi.   It  is  a 

fragmentary  but  characteristic  remnant  of  Layout  Group  III  (1),  although  the  entire  pattern 

is  not  reconstrucrible. 

The  colors  are  black,  white,  red,  and  vellow. 

See  page  143  note  152. 

b,  Awatovi,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  6. 

Little  can  be  said  of  this  remnant  except  that  it  probably  belongs  to  Lavout  Group  III, 
having  a  solid  background  of  blue  (varying  from  3564103905)  outlined  in  white.  The 
small  animal  is  yellow  (10  K  5)  and  is  in  the  same  class  as  those  on  many  other  paintings. 
The  object  at  the  left  is  probably  a  bow  with  a  feathered  arrow,  such  as  appear  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  4  (fig.  53,  a),  and  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  53,  b), 
for  example. 
The  feathers  are  red,  white,  and  black. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  8. 

This  simple  rectangle  may  be  an  example  of  Layout  Group  III  (1)  on  which  the  final  design 
was  never  completed.   The  bloated  biped  at  the  upper  left  resembles  somewhat  the  fragment 
in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  24  (fig.  40,  d). 
The  colors  used  are  gray  (4  A  1 )  and  black. 
See  pages  142  note  150,  143. 

d,  Awatovi,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  7. 

This  is  an  example  of  Layout  Group  III.  The  ground  is  green  (19  J  4)  with  black  framing 
line.  The  four  rather  complex  devices  that  appear  to  hang  from  some  object  at  the  left  are 
possibly  similar  to  Hopi  hihikwispi,  which  are  long  strings  to  which  are  attached  at  intervals 
feathers  or  bunches  of  feathers.  Here  the  terminal  "feathers"  are  white,  the  intermediate 
ones  yellow  (10  L  7). 
See  pages  115  note  19,  174  note  66. 


Figure  47 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  2. 

This  is  an  example  of  Layout  Group  III,  the  background  being  yellow  (9  K  5),  and  the 
framing  line  black.  In  the  center  is  apparently  a  large  sun  shield  of  the  usual  type,  around 
which  is  a  spatter-work  area  in  red  (5  K  10)  with  radiating  feathers  in  identical  groups  of 
three,  one  of  them  red,  one  eagle-tail,  and  one  black-and-white.  At  the  lower  left  is  a  cylindri- 
cal pctbo  and  an  annular  paho,  each  painted  blue  (36  C  7)  with  black-and-white  feathers 
attached. 
See  pages  1 13  note  7,  144  note  160,  196,  317. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  14. 

This  is  a  fairly  complete  example  of  a  painting  of  Layout  Group  III  (3).   It  shows  the  solid 
black  background,  contained  within  a  narrow  white  framing  line. 

In  the  center  is  a  sun  shield,  with  the  usual  radial  feathers  in  red  (7  L  9)  and  turkey-tail  con- 
yention,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  spatter  area.  An  angular  quadruped,  yellow  (14  J  6)  with- 
out outlines,  passes  through  the  shield.   His  claws  are  white  and  somewhat  resemble  those  on 
one  foot  of  the  creature  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1   (fig.  55,  b). 
See  pages  1 15  note  19,  116  note  24,  118  note  28,  125,  144  note  159,  225. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Front  Face  of  Offset  Design  1. 

This  puzzling  fragment  seems  to  represent  a  serpent  of  some  sort,  from  its  sinuous  shape  and 

body  markings,  but  little  more  can  be  said  about  it.    It  is  tentatively  classified  with  Layout 

Group  II. 

The  serpent  itself  is  orange  (11  J  7)  with  black  markings  and  white  and  black  outlines.   The 

indeterminate  fragments  at  the  lower  right  are  red,  white,  and  black. 

See  page  214. 

<f,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  9. 

This  small  bird's  tail,  in  red  (5  L  8)  and  yellow  (9  L  7),  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  II 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  baseband. 
See  page  183  note  151. 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  14.  Room  3,  Right  "Wall  Design  14. 
This  is  a  very  small  remnant  of  what  was  probably  once  a  white-tailed  antelope  similar  to 
those  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  'Wall  Design  5  (fig.  55,  a),  and  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  'Wall 
Design  1   (fig.  58,  b) . 

It  is  painted  orange   (10  D  11)  with  a  white  circle  on  its  rump,  and  wears  a  sort  of  saddle 
blanket  decorated  in  black  and  white,  with  a  maroon  (7  E  6)  tassel  at  the  front.   As  with  its 
counterpart  in  Test  5,  Room  2,  the  forelegs  seem  to  have  been  absent. 
See  pages  184  note  153,  212. 
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Figure  48 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  12. 

This  design  is  another  example  of  the  incredibly  intricate  Sikyatki  style  of  Layout  Group  III. 
Like  the  others  of  its  kind  it  is  made  up  of  highly  conventionalized  feathers,  wings,  clouds, 
and  scrolls,  arranged  radially  around  a  central  focus.  Although  incomplete,  the  pattern  in- 
escapably suggests  the  arrangement  used  on  the  broad  upper  shoulders  of  the  characteristic 
squat  ollas  of  Sikyatki  Polychrome  pottery,  in  which  the  relatively  small  orifice  and  broad 
surrounding  area  determine  the  radial  arrangement  of  the  elements.  It  would  appear  that  in 
the  mural  designs  this  pottery  precedent  has  been  rather  conservatively  transferred  to  the 
less  restrictive  flat  surface  of  the  walls,  with  just  enough  adaptation  to  fill  in  the  corners  of 
the  rectangular  area. 

Here  the  background  is  yellow  (9  L  7)  while  the  details  are  painted  in  red  (6  K  10),  orange 
(10  E  10),  blue  (38  E  4),  gray,  black,  and  white. 
See  pages  143  note  153,  182,  195,  240,  246. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  A  Design  4. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  meticulously  executed  of  the  Sikyatki  style  of  paintings 

in  Layout  Group  III  (2).  Little  can  be  said  of  it  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of 

an  amazingly  complex  interweaving  of  highly  stylized  conventions  of  feathers,  clouds,  and 

birds'  tails,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  that  similar  elements  were  combined  on  Sikyatki 

Polychrome  pottery.   It  is  interesting,  however,  that  this  design  is  in  reality  double,  with  a 

focus  in  the  center  of  each  lateral  half  of  the  wall  area,  from  which  the  various  details 

radiate  as  they  would  do  on  the  broad  upper  shoulder  of  a  characteristic  squat  olla. 

The  background  is  white,  and  the  other  colors  used  are  red  (5  L  11),  yellow  (10  K  8),  green 

(27  B  7),  blue  (44  B  5),  and  black. 

See  pages  143  notes  153  and  154,  182,  183  note  151,  195,  246. 


Figure  49 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  11;  and  Right  Wall  Design  18. 
This  is  probably  the  most  spectacular  of  the  examples  of  Sikyatki  style  in  Layout  Group 
III  (2).  It  differs  somewhat  from  most  of  the  others  in  being  more  consciously  adapted  to 
the  rectangular  plane  surface  and  freer  from  the  traditional  restrictions  of  the  circular  convex 
pottery  surface.  There  remains  a  central  circle,  homologous  to  the  orifice  of  an  olla,  from 
which  to  a  certain  extent  the  conventionalized  pattern  evolves,  but  other  parts  of  the  latter 
are  determined  as  much  bv  the  rectangular  area  as  by  the  central  focus.  The  circle  is  filled 
bv  a  very  elaborate  feather  bundle  on  the  head  of  a  staff,  which  may  be  a  tiponi  or  a  society 
standard. 

Unique  in  this  style  of  decoration  are  two  highly  simplified  quadrupeds  that  are  amalgamated 
into  the  Sikyatki  design,  one  on  each  side  of  the  area,  facing  inward  and  seeming  to  grasp  the 
central  circle  with  their  forefeet.  They  have  recurved  tails  that  appear  to  encircle  elaborate 
involuted  designs  that  are  placed  just  above  their  rumps,  and  from  their  ani  project  pseudo- 
tails  of  eagle-tail  feathers  with  red  bases,  just  like  those  shown  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall 
Design  10  (fig.  56,  b),  and  some  other  examples.  The  hindfeet  are  equipped  with  opposed 
claws.  These  beasts  are  not  within  the  Sikyatki  tradition  of  pottery  decoration,  and  in  this 
position  they  are  not  adaptable  to  the  curved  surface  of  an  olla.  The  medallions  and  small 
triple-barred  rectangles  upon  their  bodies  are  also  not  in  the  Sikyatki  style. 
Above  the  back  of  each  animal  appears  the  inverted  head  of  a  bird,  the  one  on  the  right  sug- 
gesting a  parrot.  How  these  birds  fitted  into  the  pattern  on  the  upper  area  is  not  clear.  An- 
other uncertain  feature  is  the  upright  device  rising  from  the  neck  of  the  right-hand  animal. 
This  strongly  suggests  the  neck  of  a  human  figure,  the  encircling  bars  and  the  figure -eight 
loop  representing  a  necklace.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  indicated  and  the  heavy  black 
and  red  bars  at  the  right  could  be  a  dangling  braid  of  hair.  How  such  a  thing  can  be  related 
to  the  quadruped  is  not  obvious,  but  we  should  not  demand  a  logical  association. 
The  background  is  orange  (9  A  9),  and  the  details  are  done  in  green,  red  (6  J  10),  yellow 
(10  K  8),  blue-gray  (34  C  7),  black  and  white.  The  small  fragment  at  the  right  of  the  illustra- 
tion is  Design  18  on  the  Right  Wall.  It  was  contemporaneous  with  Design  n  on  Front 
WallB. 
See  pages  142,  143  note  153,  144,  175,  179,  182,  183,  186,  195;  fig.  37,  b;  color  plate  H. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  4. 
Although  this  painting  is  badly  fragmented,  its  general  character  is  apparent,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  Layout  Group  I  (2),  the  baseband  being  composed  of  a  pink  (5  I  8) 
stripe  and  a  white  one.  Black  arrows  decorate  the  upper  one  toward  the  right  end.  Evidently 
a  center  panel  existed,  framing  the  sun  shield.  This  pattern  is  duplicated  in  Test  5,  Room  4, 
Right  Wall  Designs  3,  5,  6,  and  7  (figs.  72,  a;  S6,  b\  84,  b\  70,  c).  The  only  radiating  feathers 
visible  are  one  red  one  and  an  eagle-tail.  A  narrow  aura  of  red  spatter-work  surrounds  the 
white  disk. 

In  each  side  panel  appears  a  decorated  pottery  bowl,  filled  with  "blossoms,"  and  behind  one 
lurks  a  small  black  and  white  mammal  of  the  type  common  to  many  paintings  of  this  Group. 
The  borders  on  the  bowls  are  painted  in  red  (6  K  n),  yellow  (9  K  4),  white,  and  black. 
Thev  are  like  similar  bowls  in  Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  4  (fig.  79,  a,  b),  Left 
Wall  Design  5  (fig.  71,  b),  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60,  a),  and  elsewhere. 
The  complex  features  at  the  left  end  are  unique,  and  little  can  be  said  in  explanation  of  them. 
The  possible  cloud-terrace  is  unusual  in  the  Jeddito  paintings,  by  reason  of  its  curved  outlines. 
Its  lowest  semi-circle  is  yellow,  the  lunettes  are  white,  outlined  in  gray,  and  the  border  is 
black.  The  chevrons  and  dots  on  the  upright  band  are  gray,  the  five  horizontal  bars  at  the 
base,  black.  Of  the  two  corn  ears,  the  upper  is  yellow,  the  lower,  white,  and  both  have  red 
lines  and  dots.  The  two  objects  at  the  right  of  the  upper  ear  are  probably  tassels  hanging 
from  some  obliterated  object.  Thev  are  red,  white,  and  black  and  resemble  those  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  10  (fig.  54,  a),  and  in  some  other  paintings.  The  large  black 
object  at  the  left  of  the  bowl  is  unidentifiable. 

There  was  evidently  some  figure  at  the  extreme  left,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  enclosed 
by  the  framing  band,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  This  is  an  unusual  feature  in 
designs  of  Layout  Group  I,  but  is  matched  by  the  arrangement  in  Design  1   (fig.  6i,b)  on  this 
same  wall. 
See  pages  1 13  note  7,  129  note  70,  130  note  75,  132  note  95,  236  note  563,  245,  252,  256. 
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Figure  50 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  4A. 

This  is  a  very  small  remnant  of  what  was  probably  a  quadruped,  showing  the  neck,  one 

foreleg,  and  a  white  spot  that  might  have  been  the  heart  connected  to  the  throat  by  two 

black  lines.  The  disk  on  the  creature's  side  is  doubtful. 

The  disk  is  red  (6  L  9),  as  is  the  entire  background  above  the  animal's  back.  The  rest  of  the 

bodv  is  gray. 

See  pages  115  note  18,  140  note  129,  141  note  134. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

This  fragment  of  a  human  figure  is  significant  only  because  of  the  rows  of  black  dots  on  the 
garment,  which  may  simulate  a  form  of  open-work  weaving. 
The  legs  are  yellow  (9  L  6),  the  body  white. 
See  page  115  note  17. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529.  Right  Wall  Design  3A. 

This  crudelv  drawn  figure  is  assigned  to  Lavout  Group  II  because  of  the  absence  of  a  base- 
band. 

Like  the  figure  in  Design  2 A  (fig.  51,  c)  on  the  same  wall  he  wears  what  probably  repre- 
sents a  black  open-work  shirt  and  kilt,  the  latter  embellished  with  yellow  (9  K  5)  and  red 
(6  L  9)  tassels.  Legs  and  feet  are  blue  (38  F  4).  The  arms  and  face  are  yellow,  with  three  red 
bars  across  the  cheek.  In  the  left  hand  is  carried  a  white  staff  with  a  red  and  yellow  head,  the 
details  of  which  are  indecipherable. 
See  pages  140,  141  notes  134  and  143,  280  note  782,  282  note  808,  295  note  879. 

d,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  7. 

Here  is  a  fragment  of  a  human  figure  probably  assignable  to  Lavout  Group  II. 

He  is  unclothed  save  for  a  black  belt  with  white  and  red  (5  K  9)  fringe.   His  body  is  red 

with  black  outlines  and  he  is  moving  toward  the  right.   Whether  or  not  he  carries  weapons 

or  is  in  combat  with  any  other  figure  cannot  be  determined. 

See  page  140  note  132. 

e,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  2. 

Here  is  another  running  or  falling  figure,  assigned  to  Layout  Group  II. 

The  white  kilt  has  a  narrow  lower  edging  of  red  (5  K  7),  and  some  unidentified  object  of 

black  and  red  dangling  at  the  side.   The  legs  are  blue  (37  J  6).  The  belt  is  very'  interesting, 

composed  of  seven  longitudinal  stripes  of  yellow,  black,  red,  and  white,  terminating  in  long 

fringe  of  the  same  colors,  and  crossed  by  a  series  of  narrow  black  transverse  lines.    This 

"railway  track"  effect  is  closely  similar  to  one  style  of  modern  Hopi  belt. 

See  pages  135  note  120,  140  and  notes  127  and  133,  287. 

f,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Design  1  on  Right  Face  of  Offset. 

This  warrior  figure  was  probably  a  part  of  the  same  painting  that  included  Design  1  on  the 

Right  and  Back  Walls  (figs.  61,  a,  b\  53,  b) . 

He  is  dressed  entirely  in  lavender  (5  B  2)  with  a  kilt  border  of  hooked  triangles  in  alternating 

blocks  of  red  (6  L  5 )  and  black.  The  upper  legs  are  gray,  the  lower  white.  The  belt  is  black 

with  red  and  black  tassels.  The  quiver  is  blue  (38  H  5),  the  arrows  feathered  in  red,  yellow, 

and  white.  A  double  white  bandoleer  hangs  across  the  breast  and  there  are  three  wrist  bands 

of  black  and  white,  with  red  fringe.  The  figure  carries  a  blue  bow  and  a  white  arrow.   The 

head  is  entirely  missing,  but  must  undoubtedly  have  resembled  its  companions  on  the  Right 

and  Back  Walls. 

See  pages  140  notes  128  and  132,  141  note  142,  142  note  146,  246,  292. 


Figure  51 

a,  Awatovi.  Kiva  C-D,  Left  \\*all  Design  1. 

This  black  figure  with  white  kilt  seems  to  be  falling  on  his  face,  though  the  cause  thereof  is 
not  apparent.  His  face  is  divided  vertically  into  halves,  the  profile  being  yellow  (9  K  6)  and 
the  posterior  portion  white  with  a  red  (5  K  8)  cross  upon  it.  The  hair-do  suggests  that  of  a 
Navaho,  and  thus  an  enemy  warrior.  Note  that  the  eye  is  shown  as  a  cross,  as  is  the  eye  of 
the  fallen  warrior  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  52,  b) . 
See  pages  135  note  120,  140  and  note  127,  294  note  873,  308  note  953. 

b,  Awatovi.  Room  5:9,  Right  Wall  Design  iA. 

This  figure,  and  the  others  underlying  it,  occupied  an  area  at  the  extreme  right  end  of  the 
right  wall  of  the  kiva  as  it  was  originally  built.  At  a  later  time,  however,  a  secondary  back 
wall  was  constructed,  making  the  room  several  feet  shorter,  and  leaving  this  series  of  mural 
paintings  in  the  abandoned  and  filled-up  part  of  the  original  room.  They  have  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  paintings  on  that  part  of  the  right  wall  that  continued  in  use  after  the 
reconstruction. 

The  figure  is  entirely  black  with  white  outlines,  and  is  classed  with  Layout  Group  II  (2). 
The  lower  area  is  badly  weathered,  and  the  presence  of  legs  is  uncertain.  The  mouth  is  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  serrated  teeth,  with  red  (5  L  9)  borders  above  and  below,  and  a  jagged 
red  line  between,  the  only  instance  of  this  type  of  mouth  in  the  entire  collection,  except  for 
the  incised  figure,  Design  iA,  on  the  Back  Wall  of  this  same  room.  This  is  fairly  common  on 
modern  Hopi  kachina  masks,  especially  those  of  predatory  supernaturals  such  as  Natashka, 
Sovoko,  Sovo'Kwuqti,  or  Sovokmana.  Very  unusual  white  ear-pendants  are  portrayed,  and 
evidently  a  headdress  of  red  feathers  was  originally  present.  In  each  hand  the  figure  holds  a 
paho  or  natsi  decorated  with  red,  white,  and  black  feathers.  No  belt  is  shown,  but  rather 
elaborate  tassels  in  red  and  white  dangle  at  the  waist. 
See  pages  140  note  132,  141  note  143,  142  note  146,  194,  296. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  2A. 

These  figures  are  classified  with  Layout  Group  II  because  of  their  active  character  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  baseband.  A  dance  movement  is  apparently  depicted,  but  the  identification  of  the 
individuals  is  elusive.  The  left-hand  figure  wears  a  black  shirt  with  a  pattern  of  white 
squares,  each  containing  a  black  dot.  It  is  possible  that  this  pattern  represents  a  type  of  open- 
work weaving  known  to  have  existed  in  pre-Spanish  times.  The  same  figure  has  a  white  kilt 
without  a  decorative  border,  and  wears  a  white  sash  with  long  tassels.  The  legs  are  yellow 
(9K4),  the  feet  white,  with  toes  indicated,  a  rather  uncommon  feature,  probably  indicative 
of  a  female  impersonator. 

Her  accompanist  is  painted  black  on  the  lower  part  of  the  torso,  gray  (15  A  1)  on  the  upper. 
His  foot,  leg,  arm,  and  face  are  white.  The  breath  plume,  which  may  also  represent  speech, 
and  headdress  are  red  (6  L  9),  white,  and  black.  The  very  elaborate  necklace  is  white  and 
black. 

See  pages  140  notes  127  and  131,  141  notes  138  and  140,  237,  280  note  782,  282  note  808,  283  note 
816,  294  note  S73,  313  note  998. 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  1. 

This  beautifully  executed  fragment  was  evidently  contemporaneous  with  Design  1  (fig.  55,  b) 
on  Front  Wall  B  in  the  same  room,  though  it  has  little  in  common  with  it.  It  is  classified  with 
Layout  Group  II,  and  evidently  depicts  a  combat  of  some  sort,  in  which  the  figure  at  the 
right  attacks  the  one  at  the  left.  The  aggressor  may  have  carried  a  shield,  as  suggested  by  the 
radial  feathers  that  survive.  The  elaborate  bird's  tail  that  extends  directly  downward  is 
painted  in  red  (7  L  3),  yellow  (11  J  8),  black,  and  white.  The  unique  all-over  decoration 
of  the  kilt  is  also  in  red,  yellow,  black,  and  white.  The  other  figure  wears  a  plain  white 
kilt,  and  carries  a  blue  (39  E  4)  quiver,  with  arrows  feathered  in  red,  blue,  black,  and  white. 
The  long  curved  band  at  the  right  is  unexplained. 
See  pages  1 15  note  19,  135  note  119,  140  notes  127  and  129,  279,  280,  312  note  994. 

e,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Back  Wall  Design  4. 

Here  is  a  snake,  maroon  (8  H  6)  with  white  borders,  and  markings  very  much  like  those  on 
some  modern  Hopi  Snake  dance  kilts.  The  crescents  and  dots  are  white,  and  the  short  rec- 
tangles are  white  and  yellow  (12  I  12).  Above  the  snake  are  three  red  (5  L  9)  feathers  that 
look  like  the  tail  of  a  parrot. 

The  design  is  on  the  same  plaster  layer  as  Design  4,  on  the  Front  and  Right  Walls  (figs.  89, 
b\  57,  c). 
See  pages  189  note  171,  214,  229. 
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Figure  52 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  vigorous  paintings  in  the  entire  collection.  It  is  classified 
with  Layout  Group  II  bv  reason  of  its  active  style  and  the  absence  of  a  baseband.  It  clearly 
represents  a  combat  between  the  right-hand  figure  with  a  shield  and  the  other  one,  who  may 
have  been  armed  with  some  offensive  weapon  held  aloft.  The  two  parrots  and  the  magpie 
on  the  shield  are  beautifully  drawn,  although  the  two  human  figures  themselves  are  rather 
awkward.  The  medallions  on  the  shoulder  and  breast  suggest  possible  sets  of  gaming  sticks. 
The  long  pendants  behind  each  figure  are  unusual  and  their  significance  is  not  clear,  though 
they  suggest  the  pendants  that  hang  from  the  arms  of  gods  as  depicted  in  Navaho  sand 
paintings.  The  endings  probably  represent  split  feathers  (see  also  fig.  71,  a).  The  figure 
at  the  extreme  left  wears  a  braided  sash  and  a  kilt  of  open-work  design. 
See  pages  135  note  119,  140  notes  126  and  128  and  130  and  133,  141  notes  139  and  144,  142  note 
148,  176,  182  note  143,  183  note  151,  184  note  153,  193,  238,  239,  276  note  763,  277,  278,  280  and 
note  782,  287  note  825,  312,  313  note  999. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  and  Back  Walls  Design  2. 

These  paintings  are  on  the  same  plaster  layer,  which  is  continuous  on  both  walls,  and  although 
they  differ  in  style  they  seem  almost  certainly  to  belong  together  in  a  single  design.  The 
portion  on  the  Right  Wall  has  elements  of  Layout  Group  I  in  the  baseline  and  the  legless 
figure  upon  it  at  the  left.  This  figure  has  a  black  skirt  with  "open-work"  decoration  of  a 
row  of  white  squares,  vellow  torso,  and  outstretched  arm.  It  is  almost  exactly  similar  to 
the  central  figures  in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  1  (fig.  81,  a,  b).  The  solid 
yellow  (10  K  6)  area  below  the  base  line  is  unusual  but  not  unique.  It  terminates  abruptly 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  does  not  extend  to  the  back  wall. 

The  falling  warrior  at  the  right,  however,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Layout  Group  II,  in 
his  relative  boldness  and  simplicity  of  execution,  as  well  as  his  active  participation  in  combat 
with  the  shielded  figure  on  the  Back  Wall.  He  has  no  apparent  clothing  but  his  legs  are 
blue  (38  D  6)  and  his  torso,  arms,  and  face  are  red  (8  E  6).  A  narrow  black  belt  encircles 
his  waist,  with  long  tassels  in  red,  white,  and  black.  He  carries  what  looks  like  a  white  banner 
mounted  on  a  pole,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  bow  at  the  upper  right  corner.  He  has  almost 
certainly  been  pierced  by  an  arrow  or  a  spear  and  has  fallen  backward  in  death.  His  position 
is  depicted  without  relation  to  the  baseline,  and  his  outflung  arm  overlies  the  yellow  area 
below  the  baseline.  Note  that  his  eye  is  depicted  by  a  cross,  as  is  also  the  eye  of  the  falling 
warrior  in  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  1   (fig.  51,  a). 

On  the  back  wall  is  a  standing  figure  carrying  a  circular  white  shield,  on  which  are  five 
eagle-tail  feathers,  not  radiating  around  the  periphery  as  usual,  but  attached  to  the  surface. 
The  man  has  blue  calves  and  feet,  red  (5  I  10)  thighs,  and  white  garters.  He  is  apparently 
the  victor  over  his  fallen  antagonist  on  the  Right  Wall. 

See  pages  115  note  19,  123,  135  note  119,  137  note  121,  140  note  132,  141  note  141,  142  and  note 
145,  239,  294  note  872,  308  note  953,  313  note  999. 


Figure  53 

tf,Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  4. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  of  the  paintings.  It  is  classified 
with  Layout  Group  II,  because  of  its  lack  of  symmetry  and  balance  and  its  generally  dynamic 
character.  The  black  line  across  the  bottom  really  has  no  significant  relation  to  the  design 
itself.  What  the  painting  represents  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  there  is  some  plausibility 
in  the  hypothesis  that  the  head  at  the  left  in  front  of  the  small  shield  may  simulate  a  puppet, 
fitted  over  the  hand  and  wrist  of  the  manipulator,  as  is  done  in  the  Hopi  Horned  Water  Ser- 
pent dance.  The  head  here  is  orange  (9  L  7),  while  the  border  of  the  shield  is  a  series  of 
rectangles,  red  (3  K  10),  orange,  and  white,  and  the  arrow  at  its  right  has  a  red  tip  and  black 
feathering.  Some  of  the  outlines  of  the  parrot  were  incised  with  a  blunt  instrument  before 
being  painted.  This  parrot  has  a  red  body  and  tail,  a  yellow  breast,  wing  of  yellow  and  white, 
and  a  white  head  with  red  beak. 

From  the  "elbow"  of  the  black  ami  hangs  what  may  be  the  skin  of  a  small  animal,  painted 
with  a  blue-gray  background  (36  C  3)  and  elaborately  decorated  with  a  white  network  pat- 
tern at  its  upper  edge,  the  solid  triangles  in  which  are  filled  with  gray.  Across  its  middle 
are  three  chevrons,  a  white  between  two  gray,  the  latter  being  hatched  with  red  lines.  The 
entire  skin  is  bordered  by  an  orange  line  with  red  spots.  As  with  the  similar  articles  in  De- 
sign 10  on  the  Right  Wall  of  this  same  room,  the  legs  and  tail  are  bound  with  tassels  of  black 
and  red  (5  J  3). 

At  the  right  is  another  shield  on  which  appears  an  orange  (9  L  7)  quadruped,  probably  a 
wildcat.  The  upper  part  of  its  head  is  white.  Beneath  its  feet  are  a  white  bow  and  one  arrow 
with  black  tip  and  red  and  black  feathers.  The  centra]  ground  of  the  shield  is  an  unevenly 
applied  black  surrounded  bv  a  broad  circumference  of  gray.  Upon  this  gray  band  are 
painted  triangles  in  red,  orange,  black,  and  white,  and  finally  over  them  are  drawn  four 
concentric  white  circles  with  radial  cross  lines.  From  the  edges  of  the  shield  hang  bunches 
of  variegated  feathers  in  orange,  red,  black,  and  white;  the  bows  at  the  sides  are  white,  the 
arrows  white  with  red  tips. 

The  unidentified  sloping  object  to  the  left  of  the  larger  shield  is  orange.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
quiver.  At  the  upper  right  appears  a  seated  human  figure  with  black  kilt,  orange  leg,  and 
black  foot.  Curving  across  the  body  of  this  figure  and  terminating  at  the  large  shield  is  a 
wide  pinkish-gray  band,  on  which  are  painted  narrow  white  stripes  further  embellished  with 
red  (5  K  2)  dashes.  Some  unidentifiable  remnants  occur  above  the  shield  and  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  painting. 

This  design  was  contemporaneous  with  Design  12  (fig.  48,  a)  on  the  Right  Wall,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  stylistically. 

See  pages  137  notes  121  and  124,  140,  and  notes  126  and  127,  142  note  148,  147  note  178,  183  note 
151,  206,  207,  215;  fig.  37,  c;  color  plate  C. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  1. 
This  painting  was  continuous  with  Design  1  (fig.  61)  on  the  Right  Wall,  and  the  warrior 
figure  here  is  almost  identical  with  the  one  shown  thereon.  He  is  dressed  entirely  in  white, 
with  a  gray  belt  with  red  and  black  tassels,  and  a  lower  border  composed  of  a  row  of  hooked 
triangles,  in  blocks  of  black,  red,  and  black.  The  quiver  is  blue  (38  D  5),  the  arrows 
feathered  in  red  (6  L  9),  white,  and  black.  The  headdress  is  composed  of  two  long  red 
feathers,  tipped  with  small  yellow  ones,  with  a  cluster  of  yellow  and  white  ones  at  the  base. 
The  hair  is  black  with  red  between  the  two  hanging  braids.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  gray 
bow  with  red  and  white  turkey-tail  feathers  attached,  and  one  long  arrow  with  red  and 
white  feathering.   No  shield  or  banner  is  carried. 

Behind  the  warrior  is  a  very  unusual  group  of  personages,  two  of  them  being  obviously  male 
and  female.  The  male  is  painted  blue  with  white  outlines,  his  phallus  white  with  red  tip. 
About  his  waist  is  a  narrow  red  belt,  in  which  is  stuck  a  conventionalized  corn  ear.  His 
back  is  noticeably  bowed,  suggesting  Kokopelli.  The  female  is  yellow,  with  black  outline 
and  a  white  vagina,  drawn  in  the  usual  triangular  convention.  Her  hands  and  hair  are  black. 
Above  these  two,  and  upside  down,  is  an  odd  creature,  blue  of  body,  but  having  a  black 
face  or  mask,  embellished  with  white  circles  for  eyes  and  mouth,  and  two  zigzag  white  lines 
across  the  face.  On  the  forehead  are  a  white  crescent  and  a  cluster  of  seven  white  dots. 
From  each  side  of  the  head  protrude  three  pigtails.  This  mask  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Kokopelmana  and  also  of  the  Hopi  Dog  kachina,  as  depicted  for  the  Niman  ceremony. 
At  the  extreme  right  appear  fragments  of  several  figures,  painted  blue  with  white  outlines. 
These  are  too  indefinite  for  comment  except  that  one  of  them  obviously  possesses  a  humped 
back,  even  more  strongly  suggestive  of  Kokopelli  than  the  figure  at  the  extreme  left. 
See  pages  115  note  17,  116  note  22,  136,  140  notes  128  and  132,  141  note  143,  142  note  146,  150 
note  189,  209,  234,  294  notes  872  and  874,  298,  307. 
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Figure  54 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  10. 

This  is  another  combat  composition  and  was  apparently  contemporaneous  with  Design  3  on 
Front  Wall  B  (fig.  75,  a),  although  the  two  could  hardly  be  more  dissimilar.  The  central 
human  figure  carries  a  large  white  shield  with  a  gray  outer  border,  into  which  are  inserted 
stylized  birds'  tails  in  orange  (10  L  8)  and  red  (6  K  11),  and  two  elaborately  feathered 
arrows,  the  left-hand  one  painted  yellow  with  black  bars  and  blue  (34  I  4)  with  white  bars, 
the  right-hand  one  yellow  with  black  bars  and  solid  black.  Black  bows,  like  those  in  Design  4 
on  Front  Wall  B  (fig.  53,  a)  of  this  same  room,  are  attached  to  each  side  of  the  shield.  Be- 
yond the  bows  there  hangs  at  each  side  what  appears  to  be  a  small  animal  skin  colored  a 
deep  maroon  (8  E  5)  and  elaborately  decorated  with  tassels  in  black,  white,  orange  (10  L  8), 
and  red,  which  are  wrapped  around  the  legs  and  tail.  On  the  skin  itself  are  two  sets  of  three 
lines,  white  in  the  middle,  with  red  sections  on  each  side  and  black  ends.  The  entire  skin  is 
outlined  with  an  orange  line  interrupted  by  white  spots.  The  legs  on  the  shielded  figure 
are  yellow.  The  figure  at  the  left  has  a  white  kilt  with  an  elaborate  black  border,  and  maroon 
leg  with  a  triple  band  below  the  knee. 

See  pages  113  note  7,  135  note  119,  137  note  125,  140  note  128,  141  note  144,  142  note  147,  239, 
292. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  14. 

Here  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  "sun  shield"  motive,  which  occurs  with  both  Layout 
Groups  I  and  II.  The  central  circle  here  is  white  with  successive  borders  of  salmon  (11  D 
12),  red  (6  L  9),  black,  and  white.  Two  surviving  black  and  white  birds,  perhaps  magpies, 
are  perched  on  the  circumference,  and  bevond  these  are  the  usual  radial  arrangement  of 
feathers  and  prayer-sticks  in  red,  salmon,  black,  and  white.  One  tiponi  occurs.  It  is  unusual 
that  these  objects  are  not  in  contact  with  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  that  no  sur- 
rounding aura  of  red  spatter-work  appears. 
See  pages  115  note  19,  140  note  126,  141  note  144,  200,  242  note  607. 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  5,  Right  Wall  Design  4. 

This  fearsome  white  monster  defies  identification.  He  belongs  stylistically  to  Layout  Group 
II  but  the  solid  background  of  vermillion  (3  F  n)  is  characteristic  of  Group  III.  The  creature 
has  talons  on  his  feet  and  holds  in  his  forefoot  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  in  red  (5  K  9),  white, 
and  black.  His  small  head  is  overbalanced  by  very  large  jaws,  and  from  beneath  his  throat 
issues  an  enormous  curved  black  arrow,  with  red  point.  The  creature's  tail  is  a  much-sim- 
plified bird  tail,  and  to  the  elbow  of  the  hind  leg  is  attached  another  bird-tail  convention  in 
red.  At  the  extreme  left  some  strange  tassel-like  white  figures  are  painted  upon  a  black 
panel. 
See  pages  136,  224. 


Figure  55 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5. 

This  is  one  of  the  strangest  paintings  in  the  collection.  It  is  painted  upon  a  solid  red  (6  L  9) 
background  above  narrow  framing  lines  of  black  and  white,  in  the  manner  of  Layout  Group 
III.  But  the  style  of  the  animals  is  more  like  that  of  Group  II.  These  creatures  are  executed 
with  a  gay  insouciance  that  is  very  vigorous  and  appealing,  even  though  the  execution  is 
crude  and  unrealistic  to  the  point  of  caricature.  Their  identification,  however,  is  pretty  clear, 
since  the  white  rump,  belly,  and  legs  can  only  indicate  the  white-tailed  antelope.  The  bodies 
are  yellow  (10  K  6).  The  feet  provide  a  curious  taxonomic  paradox,  in  that  each  pair 
includes  one  that  is  black  and  cloven,  in  the  form  of  an  ungulate,  while  the  other  is  red  and 
drawn  in  the  manner  generally  used  in  the  murals  for  human  feet. 

Two  rather  meticulously  executed  fish,  of  the  gar  or  pike  variety,  are  shown.  They  are 
white  with  fins  and  scales  indicated  by  black  lines.  The  one  at  the  left  has  what  may  be  a 
white  dragonfly  in  its  mouth.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  design  is  a  large  white  Greek  cross. 
See  pages  1 15  note  17,  116  note  24,  126,  136,  137,  148,  212,  222,  223  note  469,  243  note  620. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1. 

This  striking  design  of  an  unidentified  monster  is  the  outermost  painting  on  the  earlier 
front  wall  of  this  kiva,  and  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  II.  It  is  painted  almost  entirely 
in  black  and  white,  but  for  an  orange  section  (10  L  8)  in  the  central  disk  and  an  orange 
hand  grasping  four  red  (5  K  10)  sticks.  The  four  legs  and  feet  are  all  different  and  are 
armed  with  varying  types  of  claws.  The  entire  pattern  remotely  suggests  the  eagle-tailed 
monster  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  71,  b). 
See  pages  136,  224. 
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Figure  56 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  and  Right  Walls  Design  6. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  Layout  Group  II,  in  which  at  least  four  birds  and  a  quadruped  are 
disposed  on  the  walls  without  a  baseband  or  frame,  and  with  less  careful  execution  than  is 
usual  in  Group  I  paintings.  The  gray  (28  B  1)  shield  is  in  the  center  of  the  right  wall,  and 
has  radiating  feathers  in  red  (6  L  9),  Vermillion  (5  L  9),  black,  and  white.  An  impressive 
parrot  perches  at  the  left,  painted  red,  Vermillion,  and  white,  and  below  is  a  black  bird  with 
white  markings  that  resembles  a  phainopepla.  At  the  left  is  a  gray  (27  A  1)  bird  of  un- 
certain genus,  and  in  corresponding  position  at  the  right  is  a  gray  quadruped  with  yellow 
(11  K  9)  underbodv  and  extended  bushy  tail.  The  parrot  at  the  extreme  left  is  on  the  front 
wall,  and  is  painted  red,  Vermillion,  black,  and  white. 
See  page  1 15. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  10. 

This  large  bold  design  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  II  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a 
baseband.  It  is  an  example  of  the  fairly  common  motive  of  an  animal  passing  into  or  through 
a  shield.  In  this  case  the  animal  is  white  with  black  spots  and  a  black-banded  extended  tail. 
Below  the  tail  is  a  red-spattered  area  and  a  pseudo-tail  of  feathers,  red  (5  K  11)  and  eagle-tail. 
The  foot  is  also  red.  The  shield  resembles  some  of  the  designs  in  Room  218  and  has  a  black 
center,  below  which  extends  a  sector  of  white  containing  four  long  red  radii  and  a  fan  of 
small  yellow  (10  L  9)  rays  or  feathers.  The  lower  left  and  right  segments  are  red,  and  at 
the  left  appears  a  white  four-pointed  star,  with  yellow  center,  outlined  in  red. 
See  pages  1 13  notes  6-8,  1 18  note  28,  125,  136,  137  notes  121  and  125,  140  note  126,  141  note  144, 
147  note  180,  175,  179,  183  note  151,  184  note  153,  186,  205  note  298,  210,  211,  240,  244  note  628. 


Figure  57 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  7. 

These  remnants  of  two  eagle-tailed  monstsers  are  classified  with  Layout  Group  II  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  baseband,  but  stylistically  they  might  well  be  associated  with  Group  I. 
From  the  surviving  fragments  they  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  the  monsters  in  Room  788, 
Left  Wall  Designs  5  and  14  (figs.  71,  b;  77,  a).  The  left  one  shows  traces  of  a  black  torso  deco- 
rated with  the  pattern  of  white  diamonds  containing  black  dots  that  has  elsewhere  appeared 
onlv  on  kilts  and  shirts  of  human  figures.  This  creature,  therefore,  may  have  been  partly 
anthropomorphic,  perhaps  like  Achiyalatopa  or  the  Knife-winged  Being  of  Zufii,  who  is 
sometimes  thus  pictured.  The  leg  is  pink  (4  L  8)  and  the  feathers  are  painted  in  red  (5  K  n), 
orange  (12  J  12),  salmon  (10  A  8),  black,  and  white.  A  curved  area  of  blue  (37  E  5)  appears 
on  the  right-hand  figure.  This  painting  was  contemporaneous  with  Design  14,  on  the  Right 
Wall. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Design  3  on  Front  Face  of  Offset. 

The  interpretation  of  this  crude  pattern  in  white  would  not  be  possible  but  for  its  obvious 
similarity  to  the  pile  of  "blossoms"  and  the  superimposed  gourd,  much  more  neatly  executed 
in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  5   (fig.  71,  a,  b) .    In  this  instance  it  is  probably 
only  another  doodle. 
See  page  236  note  563. 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  4. 

Onlv  two  small  fragments  of  this  design  survive,  in  each  of  which  appear  three  eagle-tail 
feathers  depending  from  a  circular  area  of  red  (5  L  9).  It  could  belong  to  either  of  Groups 
I  or  II.  It  is  on  the  same  plaster  layer  as  Design  4  on  the  Front  and  Back  Walls  (figs.  89,  b; 
51.  e). 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room,  4,  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

This  is  an  unidentified  fragment,  just  possibly  a  portion  of  a  kilt,  black  with  seven  horizontal 
maroon  (8  H  6)  lines  and  two  rows  of  white  scallops.  At  the  lower  right  is  a  red  (5  K  9)  area 
that  could  have  been  a  leg  outlined  in  white. 
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Figure  58 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  A  Design  1. 

This  design  was  the  outermost  painted  laver  on  the  secondary  front  wall  of  this  kiva.  It  was 
in  exceedingly  fragile  condition,  and  many  of  its  details  were  indecipherable.  Its  major 
features,  however,  were  plain,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  peculiar  designs  in  the  entire 
collection.  Because  of  its  static  and  balanced  character  it  has  been  classified  with  Layout 
Group  I,  although  the  area  in  which  a  baseband  would  have  been  painted  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. On  the  other  hand,  its  relative  crudity  of  execution  suggests  the  style  of  Layout 
Group  II. 

There  is  a  black  central  figure  that  seems  to  be  anthropomorphic  with  an  arm  extended 
toward  the  right.  The  broad  semi-circle  behind  it  is  red  (5  K  9)  but  the  fragmentary  details 
in  the  position  where  the  head  should  be  are  inexplicable,  unless  they  originally  represented 
a  mask  with  a  superimposed  tableta.  Some  portions  of  this  object  are  red  and  yellow  (9  L  6) 
and  a  large  yellow  ovoid  object  dangles  at  the  left.  At  each  end  stands  a  human  figure  with 
black  kilt  and  broad  white  braided  sash.  The  one  at  the  left  displays  a  torso  and  one  arm  of 
yellow.  Between  the  figures  are  two  large  white  cones  or  flower  mounds,  from  each  of  which 
extend  conventionalized  blossoms  on  white  stalks.  The  blossoms  themselves  are  red  and 
yellow. 
See  pages  1 15  note  19,  134,  140  note  131,  230. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  1. 

This  one-legged  animal  is  identified  as  an  antelope  by  reason  of  his  white  rump  and  belly, 
although  the  blue  (36  D  3)  of  his  body  is  hardly  naturalistic.  He  wears  a  kind  of  black 
saddle  blanket,  with  borders  and  tassels  in  red  (5  K  9)  and  yellow  (10  L  7).  His  cloven  hoof 
is  tethered  by  a  white  band  embellished  with  red  dots.  He  resembles  the  antelope  in  Test  14, 
Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  14  (fig.  47,  e)  and  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5 
(fig.  55,  a),  and  the  baseline  is  like  that  in  Room  529,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  58,  c) . 
See  page  212. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Front  Wall  Design  1. 

This  seated  human  figure  has  been  classed  with  Layout  Group  I  because  of  its  static  charac- 
ter and  the  horizontal  line,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  the  more  usual  broad  baseband.  The 
figure  is  black  in  its  upper  portion,  blue  (38  J  6)  in  its  lower,  outlined  in  white.  The  base- 
line is  black  with  white  dots,  and  from  it  depends  an  eagle-tail  feather.  This  fragment  may 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  Design  1  on  the  other  walls  (figs.  53,  b\  61). 
See  pages  1 14  note  15,  122. 


Figure  59 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  9. 

This  very  elaborate  painting  displays  features  of  Layout  Group  I   (2)   in  its  central  panel, 

in  which  a  row  of  graduated  corn  ears  grows  up  from  a  horizontal  baseline,  and  the  upper 

part  of  which  resembles  an  upright  altar  frame,  with  tiponis  and  slab  pahos  set  in  it.   On  the 

other  hand,  the  side  panels  belong  to  Layout  Group  III  (2),  with  their  solid  color  background 

and  Sikyatki  style  of  decoration. 

The  corn  ears  are  blue  (38  E  4),  yellow  (10  L  7),  and  white  with  black  dots,  and  red  (6  K  10) 

with  white  dots.  The  background  is  white.  At  the  upper  left  and  right  are  two  smaller  areas 

with  grav   (37  B  1)  backgrounds,  in  which  appear  two  tiponis,  the  one  on  the  left  having 

a  yellow  butt,  the  one  on  the  right  a  white  one.   The  feathers  of  both  are  done  in  red,  blue, 

white,  and  black.   The  peculiar  rectangular  object,  which  suggests  a  slab  paho,  has  a  dark 

blue  (38  E  4)  ground  and  a  geometric  decoration  in  yellow  and  black. 

The  side  panels  have  gray  backgrounds,  and  the  bold  Sikyatki  elements  are  yellow,  red,  black, 

and  white. 

This  design  is  continuous  with  Design  16  on  the  Right  Wall  (fig.  59,  b) . 

See  pages  131  notes  84  and  87,  132  note  97,  143  and  note  153,  175,  195,  196,  200,  203,  240,  320. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  16. 

This  design  is  continuous  with  Design  9  on  the  Front  Wall   (fig.  59,  a),  and  is  harmonious 
with  the  Sikyatki  decoration  in  the  side  panels  of  the  latter.   The  background  here  is,  how- 
ever, blue  (36  I  6),  and  the  character  of  the  detail  is  somewhat  more  intricate  than  that  on 
the  Front  Wall.  The  colors  used  are  red  (6  L  9),  yellow  (11  B  10),  black,  and  white. 
See  pages  143  and  note  153,  175,  182. 

c,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  1  ix. 

This  fragment  of  Sikyatki  style  was  painted  at  the  extreme  left  end  of  the  same  plaster 
layer  as  Design  1 1   (fig.  49,  a)  on  this  wall,  but  since  it  is  so  much  more  delicate  in  execution 
and  smaller  in  scale,  it  is  believed  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  same  design.  The  background 
is  white  and  the  other  colors  are  red  (6  J  10)  and  black. 
See  page  143  note  153. 
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Figure  60 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front,  Right,  and  Back  Walls  Design  8,  Left  Half; 

b,  Same,  Right  Half. 

The  painting  here  presented  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  colorful  in  the  entire  collection. 
It  extends  without  interruption  around  all  three  walls.  Although  its  character  is  unique  it  is 
in  general  consistent  with  Layout  Group  I,  the  normal  baseband  having  been  much  increased 
in  width  so  as  to  embrace  a  bewildering  array  of  objects.  The  band  itself  is  3  dark  blue 
(39  A  5),  over  which  all  other  colors  have  been  applied.  At  regular  intervals  appear  rec- 
tangles, perhaps  symbolic  of  rainbows,  subdivided  into  three  horizontal  bars  of  yellow  (0  K  6), 
dark  blue,  and  maroon  (8  E  5).  Between  these  are  frogs  or  lizards  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
colors,  most  of  them  either  being  struck  by  or  wielding  white  zigzag  lightning.  Some  have 
rather  realistic  heads,  and  others  have  cloud-terraces  in  lieu  of  heads.  Three  swallow-like 
birds  appear,  black,  white,  and  white  with  black  markings.  Several  realistic  ears  of  corn  are 
shown,  yellow  with  red  dots,  white  with  red  dots,  plain  red,  and  white  with  yellow  dots. 
One  very  realistic  fish  resembling  a  pike  or  gar  is  shown,  white  body  with  scales  carefully 
indicated  by  black  cross-hatching.  Fins  and  tail  are  painted  with  red  hatching.  The  long  snout 
is  red  with  rows  of  white  teeth  on  each  edge,  and  two  eyes  look  out  from  the  head. 
Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  band  are  arranged  at  least  six  ceremonial  bowls,  all  white  with 
various  elaborate  borders  in  red,  black,  and  Vermillion,  alternate  ones  filled  with  upright 
ears  of  corn  in  varying  colors.  In  the  two  examples  at  the  left  the  ears  are  not  individually 
indicated  and  the  kernels  are  shown  by  rows  of  white  dots,  whereas  in  the  one  at  the  right 
the  yellow  ears  are  separated  by  red  lines  but  the  kernels  are  not  indicated.  Alternate  bowls 
contain  piles  of  circular  '"blossoms,"  in  white,  with  outlines  and  radii  of  heavier  white.  At 
the  extreme  left  are  some  remnants  of  some  plant  form,  perhaps  a  squash  vine,  white  with 
yellow  flowers. 

See  pa^es  115  note  19,  116  note  24,  117  note  26,  119  note  30,  126  and  note  37,  128,  132  notes  94 
and  97  and  102,  133  and  note  103,  134  note  115,  137,  148,  150  note  188,  184,  217,  222,  223  note  469, 
229,  232  note  518,  236  note  563,  237,  246,  248,  249  note  663,  258,  274,  277;  color  plate  D. 


Figure  6i 

I 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  5:9,  Right  Wall  Design  1,  Left  Half; 

b,  Same,  Right  Half. 

The  major  portion  of  the  surviving  fragments  of  this  design,  contained  within  the  frame  of 
the  baseband,  clearly  belong  to  Layout  Group  I.  Here  the  baseband  itself  is  dark  blue  (36  H  6) 
with  white  borders,  embellished  with  medallions  in  various  combinations  of  red,  white, 
black,  and  vellow,  and  a  small  swallow-like  bird  in  black  with  white  outlines.  On  the  base- 
band rest  at  least  one  corn  ear,  in  white  with  black  lines  and  dots  and  a  red  crest,  and  a  black 
netted  gourd.  At  the  top  of  the  right-hand  vertical  member,  and  presumably  also  of  the 
left-hand  one,  is  an  unusuallv  elaborate  decoration  composed  of  a  white  semi-circle,  from  the 
curved  side  of  which  extends  a  prolongation  of  the  baseband  terminating  in  a  large  black  and 
white  cloud-terrace,  like  those  in  Room  528,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  68,  a),  and  probably 
also  in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  1  (fig.  81).  Below  this  feature  is  the  posterior 
of  an  animal  passing  into  the  semi-circle,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  its  fore  quarters  originally 
emerged  from  the  other  side.  It  seems  likely  that  they  did,  on  analogy  to  the  quadruped 
shown  in  a  similar  position  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  89,  a).  The  animal  has  a 
green  rump  and  leg,  with  green,  red,  and  black  stripes  across  its  hind  foot.  From  the  semi- 
circle issues  one  red  feather,  one  eagle-tail  feather,  and  one  unidentifiable  black  and  white 
feather. 

At  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  painting  there  appear  two  figures  of  considerable  interest. 
They  seem  to  be  unrelated  to  the  portion  within  the  baseband,  and  stylistically  are  classified 
with  Layout  Group  II  (1).  The  warrior  figure  at  the  right  is  almost  identical  with  two 
other  figures  that  occur  in  Design  1  on  the  Back  Wall  (fig.  53,  b)  and  Design  1  on  the  side 
of  an  offset  in  the  Left  Wall  of  the  same  room  (fig.  50,  f).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  frag- 
ments were  originally  parts  of  a  single,  probably  continuous  design.  The  warrior  wears  a 
lavender  (5  B  2)  shirt,  with  white  necklace  and  bandoleer,  and  a  gray  kilt  with  white 
bangles  along  the  lower  edge.  His  quiver  is  yellow,  the  arrows  feathered  in  red,  yellow, 
and  black.  His  headdress  is  composed  of  two  long  red  feathers,  tipped  with  small  yellow 
ones,  a  cluster  of  black,  white,  and  yellow  ones  arranged  at  the  base.  The  face  is  gray,  with- 
out decipherable  features,  and  the  arm  is  also  gray,  with  three  yellow  wrist  bands.  He  holds 
in  his  hand  a  white  banner  or  shield. 

The  other  figure,  quite  the  most  delightfully  graceful  in  the  whole  collection,  seems  almost 
certainly  a  representation  of  a  squash,  with  realistic  red,  white,  and  yellow  stripes,  and 
equipped  with  a  human  head,  probably  female,  as  suggested  by  the  hair-do.  For  arms  she 
possesses  leafy  tendrils,  delicately  painted  in  red,  white,  and  yellow.  Whether  she  originally 
had  feet  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that  she  was  a  dancing  girl.  Just  to  the 
left  of  the  squash  girl  is  an  upright  object  that  suggests  a  rabbit  stick  or  Hopi  boomerang. 
See  pages  114  note  15,  115  note  19,  125,  128,  129  note  67,  130  note  76,  131  note  93,  132  note  99, 
132,  140  notes  127  and  132,  141  note  137,  142  note  145,  232  note  526,  292  note  861,  294  notes  872 
and  874;  fig.  38,  c\  color  plate  A. 
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Figure  62 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  1 . 

This  example  of  an  unusual  variant  of  Layout  Group  I  (2)  resembles  Design  3  (fig.  62,  c) 
on  this  same  wall  as  well  as  that  in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  60),  in  having 
a  broad  area  below  the  actual  baseline,  filled  with  a  series  of  small  but  carefully  painted 
elements.  In  this  case  the  background  of  this  area  as  well  as  that  of  the  center  panel  is 
grayish-green  (21  D  4),  and  over  it  and  rising  from  a  horizontal  black  line  is  a  row  of  netted 
gourds  and  corn  ears.  Five  corn  ears  of  the  usual  type  occur  below  the  center  panel,  re- 
spectively red  (5  K  9)  with  orange  (11  D  8)  dots,  blue  (38  D  8)  with  black  dots,  orange 
with  red  dots,  white  with  black  dots,  and  black  with  white  dots.  At  the  right  of  these  ears 
are  two  triangular  black  objects,  perhaps  pahos  or  feathers,  like  those  in  Test  4,  Room  4, 
Front  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  89,  b) .  Under  the  left  side  panel,  and  presumably  also  under  the 
missing  right  side,  are  three  blue  gourds  with  white  netting,  each  surmounted  by  a  black 
stick  and  decorated  with  two  black-and-white  feathers. 

Alternating  with  the  gourds  are  three  very  peculiar  devices  with  bifurcated  tops,  vertical 
division  and  two  differently  colored  halves.  At  each  side  extends  an  upcurved  "arm,"  the 
effect  being  that  of  an  animal  form,  somewhat  like  the  head  and  forequarters  of  a  frog, 
similar  to  frogs  sometimes  so  represented  at  Zufii.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  unusual 
forms  of  corn  ears.  The  two  at  the  left  have  left  halves  of  orange  with  red  dots,  right  halves 
of  blue  with  orange  dots.  The  other  is  a  combination  of  orange  with  red  dots  and  black 
with  white  dots. 

Above  these  features  the  actual  baseband  is  made  up  of  three  stripes,  red,  grayish-green,  and 
orange,  with  a  lowest  border  line  of  red.  Upon  the  baseband  stands  a  corpulent  creature  with 
smooth  flowing  lines  and  resembling  a  badger.  He  has  a  long  thick  tail,  short  pointed 
ears  and  nose,  short  legs  and  long  thin  toes,  and  is  painted  black  above  and  blue  below. 
Into  his  mouth  enters  a  tapered  zigzag  streak  of  lightning  in  two  bands  of  color,  orange  and 
grav,  to  two  angles  of  which  are  attached  ears  of  corn,  orange  with  red  dots,  and  red  with 
orange  dots,  respectivelv.  Behind  the  badger  are  three  arches  of  blue,  and  two  more  are 
above  him.   The  background  of  this  entire  panel  is  white. 

See  pages  114  note  14,  116  note  24,  117  note  26,  125,  127,  130  notes  72  and  81,  131  note  93,  132 
notes  95  and  97,  133  and  note  103,  206,  217,  228,  232  note  526,  245,  249  note  663;  color  plate  G. 

b,  Awatovi,  Kiva  C-D,  Left  Wall  Design  3. 

This  fragment  is  evidently  a  decorated  bowl,  containing  upright  ears  of  corn,  a  device  that 
occurs  in  many  other  paintings.  The  strange  and  inexplicable  feature  of  this  design  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  bowl  lies  on  its  side  instead  of  standing  upright.  The  bowl  decoration  is  in  red 
(5  K  8),  yellow  (9  K  6),  black,  and  white.  The  upper  corn  ear  is  white  with  black  lines  and 
dots.  The  others  are  white  with  red  (5  G  11)  lines  and  dots  or  squares. 
See  page  132  notes  94  and  100. 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  3. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  wide  sub-baseband  pattern  of  Layout  Group  I,  like  Design  1 
on  this  wall  (fig.  62,  a)  and  Design  8  on  the  Right  Wall  of  Test  4,  Room  4  (fig.  60).  In  this 
case  the  sub-baseband  area  has  a  background  of  dark  blue  (40  C  3),  on  which  are  painted  a 
row  of  large  white  mounds  or  cones.  In  the  center  of  each  of  these  is  either  a  cylindrical  or 
annular  pabo,  painted  blue,  and  each  having  one  feather  attached.  The  feathers  are  vari- 
ously painted  in  red  (5  J  11),  blue,  and  white.  Also  on  each  mound  are  one  or  more  simpli- 
fied dragonflies  in  red  or  blue.  In  the  intervals  between  the  three  mounds  at  the  right  appear 
the  lower  extremities  of  what  look  like  the  carved  sticks  that  are  set  up  on  the  altar  in 
many  Pueblo  ceremonies.  The  actual  baseband  has  three  stripes  of  yellow  (n  L  8),  white, 
and  red.  Nothing  decipherable  survives  above  it. 
See  pages  126  note  57,  131  note  83,  133,  196,  223  note  469. 


Figure  63 


a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  11. 

This  is  another  example  of  an  ear  of  corn,  with  blue   (36  F  7)   dots,  flanked  by  what  may 
have  been  two  slab  pahos,  which  arc,  however,  too  badly  weathered  to  be  decipherable. 
See  page  195. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5. 

This  spotted  creature  is  probably  assignable  to  Layout  Group  I,  but  its  fragmentary  character 
makes  this  somewhat  uncertain.  Its  body  is  blue  (36  C  7),  with  red  (5  K  9),  yellow  (10  L  5), 
black,  and  white  spots. 
See  page  211. 

c,  d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  1. 

Two  widely  separated  fragments  of  an  unusual  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2)  exist  here. 
At  the  left  a  part  of  the  black  baseband  survives,  embellished  with  white  arrow-points.  At 
the  top  of  the  vertical  member  of  the  band  there  was  probably  once  a  sun  shield  with  radiating 
feathers  in  red  (5  H  4),  black,  and  white.  The  problematical  animal  emerging  from  behind 
the  band  is  ventrally  white  and  dorsally  yellow  (9  L  6)  with  irregular  black  dashes. 
At  the  right  appears  another  small  remnant  that  was  probably  a  sun  shield  in  a  center  panel, 
like  those  in  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Designs  3,  5,  6,  and  7  (figs.  72,  a\  86,  b;  84,  b;  70,  c). 
See  pages  129  note  70,  147  note  179,  203,  206,  207,  210  note  378,  264. 

e,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  intricate  form  of  Layout  Group  I,  in  which  a  solid  red  (5  K  9)  baseband 
terminates  in  an  unidentified  geometric  device  painted  in  black,  red,  and  yellow  (9  L  7).  On 
the  baseband  sits  a  black  human  figure,  and  below  it  hangs  a  row  of  feather  bundles,  in  red, 
yellow,  black,  and  white,  similar  to  those  in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  44,  c), 
Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  72,  a),  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5 
(fig.  87,  a). 
See  page  130  note  73. 

f,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  6. 

This  small  fragment  of  Layout  Group  I  is  interesting  because  of  the  elaborate  border  on  the 
kilt,  which  is  painted  entirely  in  black.  The  feet  of  the  wearer  are  equipped  with  toes  in  a 
very  realistic  form,  and  she(?)  wears  a  white  braided  sash  with  long  fringe.  At  the  right  is  part 
of  a  bowl  containing  upright  corn  ears,  white  with  red  dots.  The  decorative  border  of  the 
bowl  is  done  in  red  (6  K  8),  yellow  (10  L  7),  black,  and  white. 
See  pages  132  notes  94  and  97,  283  note  816. 
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Figure  64 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

The  remains  of  this  design  resemble  nothing  else  in  the  entire  collection,  and  it  defies  analysis, 
although  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  resplendent  of  all.  It  is  classed  with  Layout 
Group  I  on  the  basis  of  its  intricate  style,  but  its  original  pattern  cannot  be  reconstructed. 
The  vertical  band  and  the  lower  section  of  the  curved  band  are  yellow  (9  K  6),  while  the 
upper  section  of  the  curved  band  is  orange  (10  L  10).  The  feather  fragments  at  the  upper 
left  are  blue  (33  D  8),  while  the  small  radial  feathers  are  variouslv  green  (25  A  7),  red  (5 
K  10),  yellow,  and  black,  with  white  stems  and  red  semi-circles  at  their  bases.  The  D-shaped 
medallions  are  variously  red  with  blue  centers,  black  with  yellow  centers,  red  with  black 
centers,  and  white  with  black  centers.  The  parrot  at  the  bottom  is  red,  white,  blue,  and 
yellow.  The  object  at  the  lower  left  is  embellished  with  a  blue  disk  and  an  orange  area  at 
the  angular  portion. 
See  pages  128  note  65,  130  note  73,  183  note  151. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  19,  Room  3,  Left  Wall  Design  4. 

This  is  a  unique  example,  in  that  it  shows  a  diagonal  baseband.  The  band  is  white,  bespeckled 
with  black  and  orange  (10  L  6)  dots.  The  three  heads  are  also  orange  with  white  eyes.  A 
red  (6  K  10)  stripe  runs  along  just  above  the  baseband,  and  white  feathers  depend  from  it. 
This  latter  feature  occurs  also  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5  (fig.  87,  a);  Test 
5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  3  (fig.  72,  a) ;  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  44,  c); 
and  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9  (fig.  63,  e) . 
See  pages  1 10,  1 15  note  20,  120,  130  note  73,  294  note  872. 

c,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  5. 

This  fragment  belongs  with  Layout  Group  I,  the  baseband  being  composed  of  three  stripes, 
painted  from  top  to  bottom  in  red  (6  K  11),  white,  and  yellow  (10  L  6),  with  apparently  a 
solid  white  area  below  the  band.  All  that  can  be  deciphered  above  is  one  black  human  foot 
on  which  the  toes  are  indicated,  and  a  bird,  evidently  a  parrot,  upside  down.  It  is  almost 
entirely  red,  with  a  yellow  wing. 
See  page  115  note  19. 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  7. 

Although  this  design  is  unusual  it  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  I  because  of  the  white 
plant  that  seems  to  grow  up  from  the  red    (5  L  9)    baseline.    The  white  cross  has  a  red 
border.  The  central  black  object  may  be  a  feather  or  a  butterfly. 
See  pages  1 15  notes  18  and  19,  134  note  1 1 1,  223  note  158,  229  note  500,  243  note  620. 


Figure  65 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  6. 

Although  this  design  is  incomplete  it  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  of  the  col- 
lection. It  clearly  belongs  to  Layout  Group  I,  and  in  structure  was  perhaps  a  good  deal  like 
the  designs  in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  1  (fig.  81),  in  which  a  large  legless 
figure  with  outstretched  arms  occupies  the  center,  with  other  human  figures  and  intricate 
details  on  each  side.  Here  the  legless  figure  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  surviving  fragment  was 
actually  in  the  center  of  the  original  wall  space. 

The  legless  figure  is  not  distinctive  although  it  wears  a  kilt  of  "open-work"  design  similar 
to  several  that  occur  elsewhere.  The  left-hand  figure  also  is  unidentified,  but  the  diving  figure 
with  black  face,  on  which  appears  a  bear-paw  symbol,  the  conical  cap,  the  sun  shield,  and 
bow  and  arrow,  may  be  equated  with  one  of  the  Hopi  War  Twins. 

See  pages  123  and  notes  41  and  45,  124  and  note  50,  127  note  62,  128  note  65,  131  note  88,  183 
note  151,  188,  207,  292,  295  note  875,  302,  307. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  2. 

This  fragment  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  I  because  of  its  meticulously  executed  style. 
Its  significance  is  obscure,  but  it  suggests  a  very  large  bird  of  some  sort,  whose  wing  feathers 
appear  at  the  upper  right  in  blue  (43  A  7)  with  black  outlines,  whose  body  is  embellished  with 
a  segmented  circular  shield  in  blue  and  yellow  (9  L  8),  and  whose  tail  feathers  in  respective 
ranks  of  red,  white,  and  red  extend  toward  the  lower  left.  On  this  hypothetical  bird's  back 
rides  a  human  figure,  facing  downward.  His  body  is  mostly  black  with  a  red  area  at  the 
lumbar  region,  and  a  row  of  white  triangles  along  his  back.  There  is  a  white  necklace.  This 
figure  remotely  suggests  the  central  one  on  Right  Wall  Design  6  (fig.  65,  a)  of  the  same 
room,  which  is  also  diving  head  downward. 
See  page  123. 

c,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  8. 

This  is  a  rather  unusual  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2)  in  which  the  baseband  is  composed 
of  two  stripes,  red  (5  K  11)  and  white.  There  was  evidently  a  terraced  center  panel,  perhaps 
similar  to  that  in  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  70,  a),  in  the  middle  of  which  a 
human  figure  with  outstretched  arms  was  painted.  Only  one  arm  remains,  in  yellow  (10  L  6), 
which  is  unusual  in  that  it  extends  across  the  framing  band.  This  feature  occurs  rarely  else- 
where, for  example  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Designs  5  (fig.  71,  a)  and  14  (fig.  77,  a),  Test  5, 
Room  6,  Front  Wall  Design  2  (fig.  47,  a).  The  frog  is  yellow  on  a  white  ground.  At  the 
extreme  left  is  a  seated  human  figure  dressed  in  a  peculiar  union-suit  type  of  garment,  deco- 
rated with  black  cross-hatching  and  black  lozenges.  That  it  is  a  garment  and  not  body  paint 
is  indicated  by  the  red  tassel  at  its  lower  corner. 

This  figure  holds  in  his  hand  a  yellow  gourd  with  white  netting  and  in  front  of  him  is  a 
white  bird.  His  face  is  yellow  with  a  white  patch  at  the  temple  and  the  surviving  remnant 
of  the  headdress  appears  to  be  a  braid  of  alternating  red  and  yellow  cords.  The  background 
area  between  the  baseband  and  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  human  figure  is  pink. 
See  pages  120  note  33,  122,  123  note  45,  124  note  52,  127  and  note  60,  128  note  65,  131  note  92, 
148,  186,  217,  234  note  527,  280  note  782,  283  note  809,  294  note  873. 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  1. 

This  is  a  small  remnant  of  a  design  of  Layout  Group  I,  in  which  a  black  legless  human  figure 
rests  upon  a  white  baseband  with  black  borders.   The  necklace  is  gray  (30  C  1)  with  spots 
in  red  (5  K  10).  The  white  area  at  the  left  with  black  lines  upon  it  is  quite  inexplicable. 
See  page  95  note  41. 
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Figure  66 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  9. 

The  small  fragment  of  Layout  Group  I  presents  several  unusual  features.  The  human  figure, 
whose  legs  and  body  are  blue  (38  E  6),  wears  a  maroon  (8  J  5)  kilt  with  deeply  scalloped 
lower  border,  outlined  with  an  edging  of  smaller  white  scallops,  and  two  unpainted  circles 
on  its  upper  portion.  The  sash  is  black  with  three  very  large  tassels  in  red  (6  K  11),  each 
having  three  braids  in  black  with  white  dots.  From  the  waist  extend  horizontallv  three 
white  lines  with  red  and  black  dots  upon  them.  At  the  right  are  the  tails  of  two  elaborate 
birds,  in  red,  white,  and  black.  Below  them,  on  the  baseband  stand  four  unique  black  objects 
that  may  be  pabos,  with  attached  feathers  of  red,  white,  and  black.  The  baseband  itself  is 
black,  the  onlv  instance  in  which  black  is  so  used. 
See  pages  120  note  34,  118  note  65,  183  note  151,  196,  282,  287  note  824,  292. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8. 

This  fragment  shows  merely  what  seems  to  be  a  hindleg  of  an  antelope,  probablv  like  those 
in  Test  4,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  55,  a)  and  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  1 
(fig.  58,  b). 

The  leg  is  yellow  (10  K  7)  with  a  posterior  edge  of  white  and  maroon  outlines  (8  J  4).   Its 
cloven  hoof  is  black.   Apparently  a  blanket  was  worn,  as  evidenced  by  the  remnants  of  two 
black  and  white,  and  one  yellow  tassel.    Below  the  animal's  belly  is  a  rectangular  area  of 
green  (20  D  4).   The  baseline  is  black. 
See  page  212. 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  2. 

This  unusual  personage  is  shown  only  above  the  waist,  with  a  narrow  white  baseline  beneath. 
He  wears  a  white  shirt  decorated  in  an  all-over  diagonal  pattern  of  black  dots  and  short 
dashes,  suggestive  of  an  open-work  or  netted  garment.  The  face  is  yellow  (9  L  7)  and  he 
holds  in  his  hand  a  sadly  disintegrated  parrot  in  red  (5  K  9)  and  yellow.  An  elaborate  head- 
dress of  red,  yellow,  blue  (33  G  7),  and  green  (19  B  7)  feathers  extends  backward,  and  a 
green  collar  encircles  his  neck.  Dangling  from  it  down  the  back  is  a  streamer  of  green  and 
red.  At  the  left  is  a  bowl  with  an  indecipherable  decoration  in  black,  red,  green,  and  yellow. 
And  between  the  bowl  and  the  figure  there  arises  a  vertical  band  of  three  stripes,  yellow,  red, 
and  green. 
See  pages  1 15  note  19,  122,  124,  127  note  61,  260,  283  note  810. 

d,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  3. 

Here  is  one  surviving  panel  of  a  painting  of  Group  I  (2).  The  baseband  is  blue  (34  H  3) 
with  one  medallion  composed  of  a  white  arrow-head  within  a  circle.  On  the  baseband  stands 
a  white  bowl  with  a  border  decoration  in  red  (6  L  9),  blue,  yellow  (10  L  7),  and  black. 
An  unusual  feature  of  this  bowl  is  its  red  bottom.  In  the  bowl  is  a  pile  of  circular  "blossoms" 
with  white  centers  and  eight  sections,  alternately  red  and  blue.  A  very  well-executed  parrot, 
inexplicably  drawn  upside  down,  appears  at  the  right.  It  is  painted  in  red,  blue,  yellow, 
black,  and  white. 
See  pages  127  note  61,  128  note  65,  129  note  70,  183  note  151,  263. 


Figure  67 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  1,  Left  Wall  Design  1. 

A  seated  human  figure  appears  here  upon  a  baseband  of  light  blue.    The  kilt  is  plain  black 
as  are  the  shoulder  and  back.   Torso,  leg,  and  arm  are  green  (13  L  3)  and  the  belt  is  white 
with  white  tassels.   In  his  hand  the  figure  holds  a  bird  having  a  black  and  white  body  and  a 
long  red  (6  K  9)  tail. 
See  pages  121  note  36,  122,  127  note  63. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  1,  Left  Wall  Design  2. 

Here  is  another  seated  human  figure  upon  a  baseband  of  dark  blue  (38  G  3).  The  body  and 
leg  are  black,  and  the  belt  white  with  elaborate  compound  tassels  decorated  with  red  (5  K  9) 
and  vermillion  (2  F  n).  The  kilt  is  unique  and  displays  a  resplendent  pattern  of  angular 
details  asvmmetricallv  radiating  from  a  central  square.  The  colors  used  are  red,  light  blue 
(34  H  2),  black,  and  white. 
See  pages  115  note  19,  120  note  33,  279,  280. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Back  Wall  Design  3. 

This  little  man  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  I  on  the  basis  of  style,  although  the  absence 
of  a  baseband  would  indicate  association  with  Group  II.  He  is  done  at  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  any  other  human  figure  in  the  entire  collection.  The  body  is  yellow  (10  L  6)  embel- 
lished with  circles  of  red  (4  K  12),  although  breast  and  abdomen  are  white  and  a  white 
circle  emblazons  the  rump.  There  is  a  white  belt  with  four  tassels  bearing  simple  linear 
decorations  in  black.  Perhaps  he  is  Ava'chhova,  the  Speckled  Youth,  who  appears  at  Powamu. 
See  pages  122,  311  note  977. 

d,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Design  Wall  6. 

This  row  of  legless  figures  is  uncommon  in  its  arrangement,  but  the  figures  themselves  are 
not  unusual.  The  baseband  is  unpaintcd  but  has  black  border  lines.  The  figures  with  black 
kilts  wear  white  braided  sashes  with  long  fringe,  the  torso  of  the  one  at  the  left  being  orange 
(12  F  10),  that  of  the  other  yellow  (10  L  7).  The  latter  figure  wears  a  white  necklace  with 
red  spots,  and  carries  on  its  head  a  bowl  with  terraced  border  in  red  (5  K  9),  yellow,  un- 
paintcd, and  black  areas.  The  two  other  figures  have  greenish-buff  (12  K  4)  torsos,  and  the 
one  at  the  left  wears  a  kilt  with  a  diagonal  dotted  pattern  suggestive  of  open-work  or  net- 
ting. Each  of  these  figures  wears  a  rectangular  unpainted  patch  over  one  eye  and  white 
necklaces  with  red  spots.  All  the  figures  carry  terraced  objects,  perhaps  tabletas,  on  their 
heads. 

See  pages  1 19  note  30,  122  note  37,  123  note  41,  124,  135,  246,  254,  260,  282,  283  note  816,  294  note 
874,  295  note  876,  308. 
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Figure  68 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  5:8,  Front  Wall  Design  1. 

This  is  a  beautifully  executed  but  fragmentary  example  of  Layout  Group  I  in  which  the 
baseband  is  entirely  without  vertical  members.  It  is  dark  blue  (39  E  8)  and  is  terminated  at 
each  end  by  terraced  figures  in  black  and  white  that  are  probably  duplicated  by  the  finials 
on  the  vertical  bands  in  Room  788,  Left  and  Right  Walls  Design  1  (fig.  81).  At  each  end 
there  rests  a  blue  netted  gourd  in  the  usual  form,  the  one  at  the  left  being  struck  bv  lightning 
with  black,  green  (18  D  4),  yellow  (10  L  6),  and  red  (5  L  8)  bars.  Above  the  baseband 
rise  two  large  semi-circles  in  black  with  a  white  dragonfly  on  each,  bordered  by  "rainbow" 
bands  in  red,  yellow,  black,  and  light  blue  (33  D  4).  The  area  above  the  left  semi-circle  is 
bordered  in  white  and  red,  that  above  the  right  is  white,  bordered  in  black.  Although  it 
is  entirely  hypothetical,  we  may  suppose  that  these  are  bases  for  human  figures  similar  to  those 
in  Room  7S8,  Left  Wall  Designs  1,  3,  and  7  (fig.  81,  b;  80,  b\  78,  b) .  Below  the  baseband 
depend  two  bars  of  alternating  black  and  white  rectangles,  with  shaded  spatter-work  in  red 
on  the  right  side  of  each. 

See  pages  1 14  note  11,  119  note  30,  126  note  57,  131  note  93,  133  notes  103  and  105,  134  and  note 
1 17,  223  note  469,  232  note  526,  246,  248  note  657,  249  note  664. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  1 . 

This  is  a  rather  simple  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2)  with  baseband  of  blue-gray  (39  C  4). 
The  center  panel  is  plain  but  in  each  side  panel  is  painted  a  single  white,  undecorated  bowl 
containing  upright  ears  of  corn,  on  the  left  yellow  (9  L  4)  with  white  spots,  and  on  the 
right  blue  with  white  spots.  At  the  extreme  left  is  one  of  the  familiar  long,  low  animals, 
painted  yellow  with  black  streaks.  Below  the  baseband  hang  black  triangular  feathers  with 
white  tips. 
See  pages  132  note  97,  134  note  117,  232  note  518,  260,  321  note  13. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  5. 

This  is  another  example  of  Layout  Group  I,  containing  one  of  the  usual  corn  ears  and  a 
parrot  upside  down.  The  corn  ear  is  yellow  (9  L  6)  with  red  (5  K  8)  lines  and  dots  and  a 
red  crest.  The  parrot  is  mostly  red,  with  two  small  yellow  feathers  in  its  wing,  and  some 
black  and  white  areas.  At  the  extreme  upper  left  there  appears  to  be  the  leg  and  foot  of 
some  animal,  apparently  grasping  the  parrot.  The  baseband  is  white,  and  the  medallion 
yellow  with  red  center  and  red  lunettes. 
See  pages  1 15  note  21,  127  note  61,  129  note  69,  132  note  99,  183  note  151. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  6. 

Here  is  another  fragment  of  Layout  Group  I  with  one  example  of  the  small  mammal  that 
appears  in  many  other  paintings  of  this  Group.  This  animal  is  white  with  black  outlines 
and  black  feet,  and  three  red  lines  on  his  belly.  Although  it  is  not  clear,  he  may  originally 
have  rested  upon  a  crested  corn  ear  of  which  only  the  left  side  and  the  crest  itself  remain 
visible,  in  gray.  The  "feather"  at  the  lower  right  is  red  (6  L  9).  The  baseband  is  dark  blue 
(36  H  6)  with  white  borders;  the  left-hand  medallion  is  white  with  an  irregular  red  center, 
and  the  right-hand  one  is  in  the  form  of  a  red  star  with  blue  center. 
See  pages  125,  129  note  69. 


Figure  69 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  1. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  a  design  of  Layout  Group  I  (2),  showing  a  human  figure  and  a  bowl, 
probably  containing  growing  plants.  The  kilt  is  white,  without  border,  but  with  a  pink 
(3  G  3)  area  at  its  upper  edge,  and  with  red  (5  L  8)  tassels.  The  legs  are  striped  with  black 
and  yellow  (10  L  6),  at  each  calf  a  red  tassel.  The  bowl  is  black  with  a  light  blue  (33  D  4) 
upper  border,  and  green  (18  D  4)  areas  arising  from  it,  separated  by  vertical  red  lines  and 
with  red  fringe  at  the  edges.  The  corn  ear  at  the  right  is  white  with  yellow  lines  and  dots. 
The  border  is  dark  blue  (39  E  8).  The  left-hand  medallion  is  white  with  red  center,  red 
lunettes,  and  a  yellow  circumference.  The  other  medallion  is  white  with  black  center  and 
black  lunettes.  The  black-and-white  stripes  on  the  legs  strongly  suggest  identification  with 
the  Pai'yakyamu,  the  clowns  of  Hano. 
See  pages  134  note  117,  135  note  1 18,  260,  31 1  note  985. 


Figure  69  (cont.) 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  3. 

This  is  a  fragment  belonging  to  Layout  Group  I,  containing  a  variety  of  objects,  including  a 

corn  ear,  a  stick  paho,  and  an  object  that  may  be  a  slab  paho. 

The  corn  ear  is  white  with  black  lines  and  gray  dots,  and  the  crest  above  it  is  red  (6  L  9) 

with  white  chevron  and  yellow  outline.   The  stick  paho  at  the  right  is  black  and  white,  and 

the  slab  paho  at  the  left  has  a  yellow  ( 10  L  6)  rectangle  on  which  are  painted  a  conventional 

device  in  grav  with  some  small  details  in  red.    The  vertical  bars  above  the  rectangle  are, 

from  left  to  right,  gray,  black,  and  light  blue   (34  K  2).    The  baseband  is  light  blue  with 

white  borders.  The  medallions  are  various;  that  at  the  left  is  red  with  yellow  center  and  black 

lunettes,  while  that  at  the  right  is  white  with  red  center  and  black  lunettes. 

See  pages  129  note  69,  130  note  80,  131  note  84,  132  note  99,  193,  195,  196,  143  note  616. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  15. 

This  fragment  has  been  classified  with  Lavout  Group  I  on  the  general  similaritv  of  stvle, 
as  well  as  on  the  inference  that  the  column  supporting  the  human  figure  is  the  vertical  mem- 
ber of  a  baseband  of  the  rainbow  tvpe.  The  whole  thing  is  very  unusual,  however,  and  is  the 
only  example  of  a  human  figure  with  a  tail.  The  objects  growing  out  of  this  figure's  back 
may  be  plants,  and  the  object  at  his  mouth  is  certainly  a  breath  plume.  The  rectangle  at  the 
left  with  four  pointed  prolongations  suggests  the  chatii  or  bundle  of  prayer-sticks  used  by  the 
Hopi  in  the  iMarau  and  other  women's  dances,  and  probably  also  shown  in  Room  788,  Left 
and  Right  Walls  Design  1   (fig.  81,  a,  b). 

The  colors  are  black  and  white  except  that  the  breath-plume  is  blue  (38  G  2)  and  the  stripes 
of  the  "rainbow"  band  are,  from  left  to  right,  red  (6  L  9),  white,  and  yellow  (11  K  6),  with  a 
red  horizontal  cap. 
See  pages  1 18  note  28,  123  note  48,  131  note  85,  200,  294  note  872;  fig.  37,  d. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  17. 

This  verv  delicately  drawn  flower  mound  has  been  assigned  to  Layout  Group  I  on  the  basis 
of  its  stvle  and  the  meticulous  nature  of  its  draftsmanship.  The  baseband  is  not  evident,  but 
may  originallv  have  been  present.  The  mound  and  the  central  plant  are  white.  The  com- 
posite flower  has  white  petals  and  a  black  center,  and  grows  on  a  blue  (36  B  2)  stem.  The 
other  blossoms  have  red  (6  L  10)  bases  with  orange  (9  L  9)  tips,  two  of  them  on  blue 
stems,  one  on  a  white  stem.  Around  the  mound  is  a  spatter  of  red,  dense  at  the  center  and 
fading  out  imperceptibly  toward  the  periphery.  This  was  applied  last  and  partly  obscures 
the  stems  of  the  flowers. 
See  pages  1 14  note  10,  134  notes  108  and  1 1 1,  223,  229,  230,  231. 

e,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2. 

Here  is  a  very  small  fragment  of  a  standing  human  figure  wearing  a  black  kilt  with  red 
(5  L  10)  tassels  and  a  simple  lower  edging  of  red  and  white  dashes.  The  legs  are  green 
(19  F  3)  and  compound  white  tassels  with  red  crosses  upon  them  hang  down  behind. 

f,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  8. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Layout  Group  I,  showing  the  conventional  corn  ear,  though  in 
a  more  squat  form  than  usual.  It  is  yellow  (10  L  5)  with  black  lines  and  dots,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crest,  blue  (36  D  6)  on  its  lower  half,  white  on  its  upper  half,  with  a  white 
bar  and  three  vertical  red  (5  K  9)  lines  rising  above  it.  The  strange  figure  at  the  left,  which 
seems  to  be  a  zoomorph  of  some  sort,  is  black  with  white  outlines  and  decorations.  The 
baseband  is  blue  with  black  borders;  one  medallion  is  black  with  white  borders,  the  other  is 
solid  black. 
See  pages  1 25,  1 29  note  67,  132  note  99. 
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Figure  70 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  229,  Front  Wall  Design  1. 

This  painting  is  especially  interesting  in  being  the  earliest  known  example  of  Layout  Group  I. 
It  has  the  characteristic  horizontal  baseband,  in  this  case  in  a  "rainbow"  pattern  of  four 
contiguous  stripes,  and  a  central  panel  or  simulated  altar  frame  in  white.  The  birds  may  be 
parrots,  although  thev  are  too  highly  generalized  for  satisfactory  identification.  The  whole 
thing,  while  belonging  with  Group  I  (2),  is  more  simple  and  less  highly  evolved  than  the  later 
examples  of  that  style. 

The  stripes  in  the  baseband,  from  top  to  bottom,  are  red  (5  K  11),  white,  yellow  (10  H  6), 
and  black.  The  inner  border  of  the  central  rectangle  is  also  red,  as  are  the  heads  of  the  birds. 
See  pages  127  note  61,  128  note  64,  133,  183  note  151,  246,  317,  320. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  5,  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

This  is  a  remnant  of  a  design  of  Layout  Group  I  (2),  in  which  the  baseband  is  composed 
of  three  stripes,  yellow  (10  K  5),  white,  and  red  (6  L  9).  In  the  right-hand  panel  there 
remains  a  large  feather  convention  in  yellow,  white,  and  black,  probably  attached  to  the 
upper  corner  of  the  center  panel  frame. 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  7. 

The  baseband  in  this  example  is  white  with  scattered  dots  of  red  (6  L  9),  yellow   (9  K  5), 
and  blue   (36  D  6).    In  the  center  is  a  sun  shield  with  disk  of  green   (20  D  4),  with  red 
spatter-work  zone  around  it.   Alternate  red  and  white  lines,  apparently  not  feathers,  radiate 
from  it.   Several  unexplained  red  lines  appear  in  the  two  side  panels. 
See  pages  1 13  note  7,  130  note  75,  321  note  14. 


Figure  71 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5. 

This  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (1)  is  interesting  for  several  reasons:  first,  because  of  the 
very  elaborate  garb  of  the  right-hand  standing  figure.  The  kilt  border  is  similar  to  those  in 
other  paintings,  but  is  very  much  more  intricate.  The  peculiar  row  of  bangles  at  the  waist 
is  unique  in  the  Jeddito  but  is  duplicated  frequently  in  the  murals  at  Kuaua,  and  the  ankle 
bands  in  black,  red,  and  white  are  the  only  examples  of  such  regalia  on  any  wall  painting 
except  on  the  corresponding  figure  on  the  opposite  wall  (fig.  71,  b).  A  white  braided  sash  is 
worn,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  has  been  destroyed. 

The  striking  central  figure  is  a  monstrous  bird,  almost  certainly  an  eagle,  whose  body  area  is 
obscured  by  a  large  white  disk  having  red  and  black  borders.  The  entire  figure  is  probably 
copied  from  a  type  of  design  that  not  infrequently  was  painted  on  large  flat  ollas,  where 
the  central  disk  was  demanded  by  the  unavoidable  orifice  of  the  vessel.  It  would  seem  that 
the  pattern  has  been  copied  literally  on  the  wall.  Around  the  disk  is  an  area  of  thin  red 
spatter-work.  The  eagle-tail  feathers  are  black-and-white,  the  wings  white,  with  black  tips, 
preceded  by  red  bars;  across  the  base  of  each  wing  run  bars  of  black,  white,  yellow,  and  red. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  black  with  yellow  ankle  bands.  Below  the  creature  rise  three  vertical 
bars,  from  left  to  right,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  and  behind  it  is  a  blue  animal  apparently  in 
seated  position,  with  black  spots,  black  and  white  bars  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  one  black 
foot  with  four  white  claws. 

Between  the  eagle  and  the  kilted  figure  stands  a  bowl  with  decoration  in  red  and  black,  filled 
with  a  mound  of  "blossoms"  painted  in  yellow  and  white  quadrants,  the  pile  surmounted  by  a 
realistic  squash  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  white.  Some  unidentifiable  frag- 
ments appear  at  the  extreme  left,  including  a  pair  of  elongated  tassels  almost  exactly  like  those 
shown  at  the  extreme  right  of  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  2  (fig.  52,  a).  These 
may  represent  split  feathers. 

The  baseband  is  blue,  and  the  three  small  animals  are  black,  black  and  white,  and  black  and 
yellow.   The  two  medallions  are  red  and  black,  and  red,  white,  and  yellow,  respectively. 
See  pages  113  note  7,  114  note  13,  119  note  30,  121,  125,  129  notes  68  and  69,  134,  150  and  note 
189,  175,  182  note  142,  224,  236  note  563,  256,  264,  277  note  764,  278,  283  note  816,  286,  287  note 
826;  fig.  38,  b. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  5. 

This  is  the  companion  piece  to  Design  5  on  the  Left  Wall  (fig.  71,  a).  The  upper  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  human  figure  at  the  right  is  shown  in  black,  with  what  looks  like  a  white 
knife  held  in  its  left  hand  and  a  strange  bird  in  the  right  hand.  The  bird  has  blue  body  and 
wing,  with  red,  yellow,  and  white  tail.  Another  human  figure  appears  at  the  left,  with  a  red- 
tasseled  kilt,  bordered  in  alternate  red  and  black  triangles,  a  white  braided  sash,  and  red, 
black,  and  white  ankle  bands.  In  front  of  this  figure  are  two  unidentified  objects  in  red, 
white,  and  black  closely  similar  to  the  tassels  on  the  hypothetical  skin  in  Test  14,  Room  3, 
Right  Wall  Design  10  (fig.  54,  a). 

See  pages  1 13  note  7,  119  note  30,  121,  122  note  40,  125,  127  note  63,  129  note  68,  134,  150  note 
189,  188,  224,  236  note  563,  244  note  626,  277  note  764,  278,  283  note  816. 
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Figure  72 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2),  the  baseband  being  blue-gray  (38  F  4)  with 
three  white  rectangles  upon  it,  each  bordered  at  their  lateral  ends  in  black.  Below  each  rec- 
tangle hangs  a  triangular  black  feather  with  white  distal  edge.  Two  quartered  medallions  in 
red  (5  L  10)  and  white  appear  in  the  baseband.  The  center  panel  contains  a  white  sun  shield 
surrounded  with  a  red-spatter  zone  and  radiating  eagle-tail  feathers.  The  decoration  within 
the  right-end  panel  has  disappeared,  but  in  the  left  appears  a  white  animal,  and  a  corn  ear  of 
white,  with  black  cross-hatching  covering  the  whole  device,  but  with  red  (5  K  9)  dots  only 
in  the  right  half.  A  human  figure  also  stands  in  the  left  panel,  with  black  legs,  and  a  kilt 
that  is  striped  vertically  in  black  and  red  bars,  with  a  white  lower  border,  on  which  occurs 
a  simple  pattern  also  in  black  and  red.  A  single  white  tassel  hangs  down  behind. 
See  pages  113  note  7,  129  note  168,  130  note  75,  175,  276,  321  note  14. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  6. 

This  tantalizing  remnant  belongs  to  Layout  Group  I,  but  its  significance  is  not  clear.  Both 
figures  have  legs  and  lower  torsos  of  black,  with  white  feet.  The  seated  one  has  a  green 
upper  body  on  which  is  a  rectangle  of  white,  red  (5  K  9),  and  white  bars.  The  belt  is 
white  with  tassels  of  black  and  white,  the  small  braids  tipped  with  red.  Apparently  the  other 
figure  is  passing  through  a  sun  shield  in  the  manner  of  the  animals  in  Room  788,  Left  Wall 
Design  8  (fig.  89,  a)  and  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  10  (fig.  56,  b).  The  shield  has 
a  red  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  spatter  area  of  red,  and  one  red  feather  extends  from  it. 
The  baseband  is  blue  (38  J  6). 
See  pages  1 1 3  note  7,118  note  28,  122,  130  note  76. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  12. 

This  fragment  seems  to  belong  to  Layout  Group  I  because  of  the  black  baseband,  but  the 
termination  of  the  band  in  a  sun  shield  is  unusual.  The  shield  itself  is  in  standard  form, 
with  radiating  feathers  in  red  (6  L  9),  blue  (37  C  5),  and  black  and  white.  The  strange  pro- 
tuberance at  the  extreme  right  is  baffling,  although  it  looks  a  little  like  a  bird's  neck  and  head. 
A  red-spatter  area  surrounds  the  shield  and  is  applied  over  the  feathers. 
See  page  113  note  7. 


Ficure  73 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  9. 

This  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Jeddito  paintings,  and  it  was  evidently 
contemporaneous  with  Design  2  on  the  early  Front  Wall.  The  relationship  of  the  enormous 
shield,  with  its  array  of  radiating  feather  designs,  to  the  figure  standing  at  the  right  is  not 
apparent.  The  identity  of  the  seated  figure  is  also  undetermined.  In  addition  to  feathers,  there 
also  appear  ten  small  ovoid  white  objects  with  diagonal  black  bands  that  may  be  ceremonial 
eagle  eggs,  two  small  double  pahos  in  red  and  blue  with  blue  and  orange  feathers,  an  animal 
footprint,  two  ears  of  corn,  and  what  looks  like  a  tiponi  at  the  lower  left.  The  colors  used 
are  red  (6  K  11),  pink  (3  H  8  and  5  F  2),  maroon  (8  E  5),  blue  (37  I  4),  yellow  (10  L  8), 
black,  and  white. 

See  pages  113  note  7,  115  note  79,  137  note  125,  141  note  144,  190,  192,  207,  238,  239  and  note  584, 
3 1 2  note  994. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  7  and  Front  Wall  Design  1. 

This  is  a  peculiar  fragment,  possibly  assignable  to  Layout  Group  I,  but  unlike  any  other 
design.  The  entire  ground  area  is  gray  and  the  three  white  lines  with  evenly  spaced  red 
bars  across  them  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  usual  baseband.  At  the  top  of  the  upper 
extension  of  these  lines  is  a  triangular  black  area,  from  which  evolve  two  looped  bands, 
each  outlined  in  black  and  white,  and  containing  a  row  of  alternate  black  and  red  (6  L  8) 
half-moons.  The  black  area  may  well  be  a  kilt,  since  what  looks  like  white  fringe  from  a 
braided  sash  hangs  at  the  left. 

Design  1  appears  as  the  left-hand  half  of  this  illustration. 

Here  is  a  small  remnant  with  a  ceremonial  bowl  painted  in  red  (5  J  9),  yellow  (10  K  7),  white, 
and  black,  beside  which  stand  three  corn  ears,  white  with  gray  dots,  yellow  with  red  dots, 
and  red  with  black  dots.  The  baseband  is  a  dark  red  (6  L  8).  This  fragment  is  situated  in  the 
extreme  right-front  corner  of  the  room  and  is  contiguous  with  Design  7  on  the  right  wall. 
See  page  257. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  10. 

This  painting  is  classified  with  Layout  Group  III  (3)  because  it  appears  to  have  been  enclosed 
within  a  narrow  black  framing  line  and  painted  upon  a  background  of  solid  white.  The 
white  ground  seems  to  have  extended  even  to  the  area  below  the  framing  line,  as  in  Room  218, 
Front  Wall  Design  7  (fig.  44,  a).  Apparently  there  was  a  large  central  animal  figure  in  yellow 
(10  K  5)  with  a  tail  of  four  eagle-tail  feathers  and  one  red  (6  K  9)  feather.  The  black  and 
red  device  beneath  his  bellv  is  indeterminate,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  above  it  a 
sun  shield  with  radiating  red  and  eagle-tail  feathers,  through  which  the  animal  may  have 
passed,  as  in  Room  78S,  Left  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  89,  a),  and  other  instances.  The  black  and 
red  mass  at  the  left  vaguely  suggests  a  human  figure.  The  four  corn  ears  are,  from  left  to 
right,  yellow  with  red  lines  and  dots,  white  with  black  dots,  red  with  yellow  dots,  and  black 
with  white  dots. 

See  pages  116  note  24,  117  note  26,  118  note  28,  130  notes  75  and  76,  132  note  97,  144  note  159, 
205  note  298,  225. 
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Figure  74 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  21S,  Front  Wall  Design  4. 

This  design  consisted  entirely  of  an  all-over  pattern  of  individually  applied  white  finger- 
prints. The  entire  surviving  wall  area  was  covered,  but  only  a  portion  is  shown  in  this 
illustration.  The  same  treatment  was  repeated  in  Design  17  on  this  wall  as  well  as  in  Room 
229,  Front  Wall  Design  2  and  Room  7S8,  Left  Wall  Design  9,  neither  of  which  is  repro- 
duced herein.  The  same  finger-print  technique  was  applied  to  limited  areas  in  Room  229, 
Front  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  43,  d)\  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  74,  d),  Test 
19,  Room  3,  Front  and  Left  Walls  Design  5  (fig.  74,  b),  and  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall 
Design  7  (fig.  74,  c).  It  may  represent  snow  or  hail. 
See  pages  113  note  6,  314  note  1003. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  Design  5. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  simplest  form  of  Layout  Group  I,  in  which  the  baseband  occurs 
wholly  without  other  painted  details.    Here  the  band  has  an  unpainted  ground,  with  white 
borders  and  white  finger-prints. 
See  pages  67  note  91,  113  note  6. 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  WTall  Design  7. 

This  is  a  unique  and  vivid  design,  within  the  category  of  Layout  Group  I,  and  reminiscent 
of  the  two  diagonal  patterns  in  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Designs  4  and  5  (fig.  85,  a,  c). 
The  color  is  blue  (37  C  5)  with  two  rectangular  patches  of  red  (5  K  9).   The  white  spots 
are  finger-prints. 
See  pages  67  note  91,  1 10,  113  note  6,  246  note  636,  288. 

d,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  4. 

This  is  a  remnant  of  the  baseband  of  a  design  in  Layout  Group  I.   The  band  is  unpainted  but 
has  white  borders  and  rows  of  white  finger-prints. 
See  page  67  note  91. 


Figure  75 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  3. 

This  is  a  simplified  form  of  Layout  Group  I  (2),  composed  of  a  single  white  line  with  mean- 
ders in  the  side  panels,  instead  of  the  usual  broad  baseband. 
See  pages  246  note  636,  321  note  12. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  5. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  Layout  Group  I   (2)   in  which  the  only  elaboration  is  in  the 
terraced  extensions  of  the  baseband  meander.  The  color  is  dark  blue  (36  D  3). 
See  page  321  note  12. 
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Figure  76 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  Design  7. 

This  delicate  and  charming  pattern  of  corn  ears  and  plants  growing  from  a  black  mound 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  paintings.  The  corn  ears  are  blue  (37  D  6)  with  white 
dots,  white  with  maroon  (48  J  4)  dots,  and  white  with  yellow  (10  K  6)  dots.  From  between 
each  pair  of  contiguous  ears  grows  a  white  stalk  which  branches  gracefully  into  delicate 
foliage,  with  small  simple  flowers  in  black,  maroon,  yellow,  and  Vermillion  (  2  H  11), 
none  of  which  is  conclusively  identifiable.  At  the  right  is  a  white  streak  of  zigzag  light- 
ning. A  white  baseline  underlies  the  entire  design. 
See  pages  132  note  97,  133  notes  103  and  108,  134  note  112,  229,  231,  249  and  note  662. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  16. 

This  is  an  unidentifiable  pair  of  white  circles  that  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular  group. 
See  page  244. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  12. 

This  design  consists  merely  of  several  groups  of  roughly  circular  white  spots.   They  are  not 
finger-prints.    Their  significance  is  not  evident,  but  they  may  conceivably  represent  con- 
stellations. 
See  page  314  note  1009. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  2. 

These  white  triangles  are  probably  no  more  than  pornographic  doodles,  but  it  is  plain  that 
they  represent  the  female  vulva  as  usually  depicted.    What  the  black  lines  and  white  egg 
represent  is  not  evident. 
See  page  234. 


Figure  77 

a,  Avvatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  14. 

Although  this  design  is  within  the  definition  of  Layout  Group  I  it  is  peculiar  in  several  re- 
spects. The  baseband,  in  two  stripes  of  red  (4  K  9)  and  white,  is  not  in  itself  unusual, 
but  none  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  design  rise  from  or  rest  upon  it  in  the  normal 
manner.  The  central  figure,  probably  an  eagle,  is  painted  across  the  baseband  so  that  its 
talons  and  tail  extend  well  below  the  latter.  That  this  was  not  the  result  of  carelessness, 
however,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  upper  and  lower  border  lines  of  the  baseband  are 
broken  at  either  side  of  the  tail  and  are  carried  respectively  upward  and  downward  to  form 
a  kind  of  panel  that  in  its  upper  portions  is  actually  integrated  with  the  body  of  the  bird 
itself.  The  red  stripe  extends  behind  the  talons  but  not  behind  the  tail.  The  talons  are  orange 
(9  K  9)  as  are  the  two  semi-circular  areas  on  the  creature's  body. 

Across  the  body  and  wings  of  the  bird  is  a  broad  curved  band  of  white,  upon  which  has 
been  superimposed  spatter-work  in  red,  which  is  also  carried  upward  and  outward  on  both 
sides.  The  head  of  the  bird  is  missing,  but  two  white  corn  ears  with  red  squares  on  them 
appear  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  wings. 

At  each  side  is  a  broad  bolt  of  zigzag  lightning,  painted  orange  and  extending  downward 
through  the  baseband.  The  bolt  at  the  left  terminates  in  a  white  cross,  the  one  at  the  right 
is  crossed  by  a  rectangle  subdivided  into  bars  of  white,  red,  and  white,  respectively.  At 
the  upper  left  appears  what  looks  like  the  white  foot  of  an  animal  with  five  red  toes,  and 
below  this  are  some  unidentified  rectangular  devices  in  orange  and  red. 
See  pages  1 19  note  30,  133,  136,  224,  249  and  note  661,  264. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  11. 

This  simple  but  colorful  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2)  has  a  white  baseband,  and  the  area 
below  the  band  and  in  the  center  panel  is  red  (5  K  11).   In  the  left-side  panel  rises  a  large 
stepped  device  in  white  and  black,  with  an  angular  fret  at  one  side,  suggesting  some  of  the 
bird  conventions  that  appear  on  Sikyatki  and  Jeddito  pottery. 
See  pages  1 15  note  21,  246  note  636,  321  note  12. 
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Awatovi,  Room  788  and  Test  14,  Room  3. 


Figure  78 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  7. 

This  remnant  is  the  counterpart  of  Design  7,  Left  Wall  (fig.  78,  b),  and  supplements  it,  espe- 
cially in  providing  a  yellow  face  and  head  for  the  right-hand  female  figure  in  the  center  panel. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  right  panel  is  a  very  strange  creature,  evidently  a  quadruped,  but  with 
very  ill-assorted  anatomy.  He  is  entirely  black,  with  white  accessories.  From  the  position  of 
the  legs  he  would  seem  to  be  heading  toward  the  left,  an  inference  strengthened  by  the  neck- 
lace worn  at  that  end  of  his  body.  But  instead  of  a  head  the  bodv  terminates  in  a  tapering 
white  tip,  more  like  a  tail.  The  other  end  is  incomplete,  but  it  suggests  a  cloud-terrace  with 
four  white  bars  below  it  such  as  appear  in  similar  association  below  cloud-terrace  finials  on 
basebands,  as  in  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  61),  Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls 
Design  1  (fig.  81),  and  Room  528,  Front  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  68,  a),  for  example. 
On  the  animal's  side  is  a  small  "shield,"  white  with  a  black  four-pointed  star  in  the  center. 
Around  this  is  a  narrow  zone  of  red  spatter-work  and  several  radiating  yellow  and  white 
lines.  In  the  left  foot  the  creature  holds  a  white  ovoid  object  with  two  black  diagonal  lines, 
that  may  be  a  ceremonial  eagle  egg. 

Two  attenuated  animals  are  visible  within  the  baseband.  The  one  at  the  left  is  black  with 
white  markings  and  red  outline.  His  unique  tail  turns  upward  ending  in  a  red  segment,  and 
appears  to  sprout  white,  yellow,  and  red  stalks.  At  the  upper  right  the  tail  of  another  such 
animal  appears,  black  with  white  markings.  It  ends  in  a  triangular  appendage  with  cross 
bars  of  yellow,  red,  and  white. 
See  pages  115  note  18,  120  note  33,  123  note  55,  125,  294  note  874,  321  note  14. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  7. 

This  fragment  of  Lavout  Group  I  ( 2 )  displavs  little  bevond  the  lower  part  of  the  center 
panel,  but  a  partial  reconstruction  is  possible  by  comparison  with  its  counterpart  on  Right 
Wall  Design  7  (fig.  78,  a),  essentially  the  same  design.  The  two  portions  supplement  each 
other  neatly.  Two  legless  human  figures  rise  from  twin  rainbow  arches,  whose  four  stripes  are 
painted  yellow  (10  L  6),  red  (5  K  9),  white,  and  yellow.  The  skirts  of  the  figures  are  deco- 
rated in  vertical  stripes  of  the  same  colors.  The  left-hand  figure,  which  is  probably  a  male, 
has  a  black  torso,  white  necklace,  and  long  black  ear-pendants.  He  carries  a  black  gourd 
with  white  netting. 

The  right-hand  figure  is  a  female,  as  indicated  by  her  hair-do,  and  her  face  and  body  are 
yellow.  She  wears  a  white  necklace  with  white  and  red  gorget,  and  wears  a  mid-riff  garment 
of  black  with  the  familiar  open-work  pattern  of  white  lozenges  enclosing  black  dots.  In  the 
right  panel  is  a  remnant  of  a  white  rectangle,  and  scattered  about  haphazardly  are  small  rec- 
tangles, each  painted  in  two  bars  of  red  and  yellow,  perhaps  rainbow  symbols. 
Four  very  much  attenuated  animals  appear  within  the  white  baseband,  the  center  one  being 
white  with  black  outline  and  body  markings,  the  right-hand  one  black  with  a  rectangle  on 
his  side  painted  in  three  vertical  bars  of  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The  one  at  upper  left  is 
black  with  a  star  symbol  on  his  side,  and  a  red  and  yellow  snout,  and  the  one  at  upper  right 
is  also  black.  Behind  the  two  human  figures  are  long  horizontal  feather-like  objects  of  white, 
outlined  in  black. 

See  pages  114  note  16,  120  note  33,  122  note  40,  123  note  41,  124  note  50,  131  note  92,  134,  233 
note  527, 244  note  626,  279,  280  note  782,  321  note  14. 

c,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  2. 

This  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  green  baseband  of  Design  2  on  Front  Wall  A  (fig.  84,  a). 
At  the  right  end  is  some  unidentified  object  painted  in  red  and  white. 
See  pages  183  note  151,  321  note  12. 


Figure  79 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  4. 

This  design  was  apparently  contemporaneous  with  Design  4,  Left  Wall  (fig.  79,  b),  resembling 
it  in  basic  pattern.  The  blue  baseband  with  center  panel  containing  a  bowl  of  blue-and-white 
"blossoms"  corresponds  exactly.  The  small  animals  in  the  baseband  are  generally  similar, 
though  one  is  pure  white,  while  the  other  is  red  (5  L  9)  with  white  bars  on  his  body.  In  the 
left  panel,  instead  of  an  ear  of  corn  there  is  a  lightning  bolt  beside  which  flies  a  small  but 
elaborate  bird  in  red,  white,  and  black. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  right  panel  has  disappeared,  but  in  the  position  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  blue  mound  on  the  Left  Wall  there  arises  a  gray  corn  stalk  with  white  outlines. 
One  of  the  most  significant  figures  in  the  entire  collection  stands  near  the  right  end.  Al- 
though destroyed  below  the  waist,  sufficient  remains  to  indicate  that  this  personage  has  a 
blue  (36  H  7)  body  with  some  sort  of  elaborate  decoration  across  the  abdomen.  This  may 
be  an  ear  of  corn  decorated  with  feathers  and  held  in  that  position  by  the  left  hand.  He 
wears  a  white  necklace  spotted  with  light  red  (4  J  9)  and  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  long 
staff,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  attached  an  elaborate  feather  bundle,  or  perhaps  a  tiponi, 
in  red,  gray,  black,  and  white. 

But  the  most  significant  feature  is  the  circular  mask,  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  of  gray 
and  white,  each  irregularly  covered  with  small  crosses,  black  over  the  gray  area,  red  over 
the  white.  Large  semi-circular  ears  extend  at  each  side,  each  divided  by  diagonal  lines  into 
four  triangles,  gray  and  white,  and  like  the  face  covered  with  black  and  red  crosses.  From 
the  ears  hang  long  black  pendants.  From  around  the  upper  periphery  of  the  mask  radiate 
red  feathers  and  eagle-tail  feathers.  This  whole  complex  of  mask  and  headdress,  together 
with  the  staff,  almost  exactly  portrays  the  modern  mask  and  paraphernalia  of  the  Hopi  Ahul 
who  appears  at  Powamu  and  symbolizes  the  coming  of  the  sun. 

Below  the  baseband  at  the  extreme  left  are  two  simplified  human  figures  in  white  with  blue 
(34  G  9)  outlines,  blue-and-white  spotted  necklaces,  and  on  the  left-hand  figure  a  blue  in- 
volute covering  most  of  the  body.  This  resembles  the  device  on  the  figure  in  Room  519, 
Back  Wall,  Design  iA  (fig.  92,  a)  and  probably  represents  the  umbilicus.  The  only  facial 
feature  is  a  round  blue  eye.  These  figures  hold  a  blue  staff  with  red  and  white  crest  between 
them.  They  represent  the  only  case  of  relatively  large  figures  painted  below  a  baseband. 
See  pages  1 10  note  3,  1 19  note  30,  122  note  39,  123  and  note  41,  124,  128  note  64,  129  note  67,  131 
note  89,  133  note  103,  175,  188,  201,  229  note  500,  236  note  563,  244,  249  note  661,  256,  303,  307, 
321. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  4. 

This  design  corresponds  in  pattern  with  Right  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  79,  a),  and  was  almost 
certainly  contemporary  with  it,  though  many  of  the  details  differ. 

Here  is  another  typical  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2).  The  baseband  is  dark  blue  (39  E  9) 
with  white  borders  and  the  medallions  are  respectively  red  (5  K  9)  and  black,  yellow  (10 
K  5)  and  black,  and  white  and  black.  The  two  small  animals  are,  on  the  left,  black  with  white 
outlines  and  three  white  bars  on  the  body,  on  the  right,  yellow  with  black  outlines.  In  the 
center  panel  stands  a  white  bowl  with  border  design  in  black  and  light  red  (3  J  8),  filled  with 
a  pile  of  medallions  or  "blossoms"  painted  white  and  light  blue  (34  D  4)  in  alternate  seg- 
ments. The  corn  ear  at  the  left  is  unusual  in  being  triangular  in  shape  and  in  having  a  white 
plant  growing  from  its  top.  It  is  decorated  with  lines  and  dots  in  light  red. 
In  the  right-hand  panel  stands  another  bowl  decorated  in  black  and  light  red,  with  six  up- 
right corn  ears,  all  white  with  light  blue  lines  and  dots.  Behind  it  was  originally  some  black 
and  white  object,  now  indeterminable.  At  the  left  of  this  bowl  rises  a  dark  blue  mound, 
from  which  radiate  a  series  of  sticks  painted  black  and  white.  A  light  blue  bolt  of  lightning 
strikes  the  mound.  The  feather  at  left  above  the  central  pile  of  "blossoms"  is  red  with  black 
cross  lines. 

See  pages  118,  119  note  30,  129  note  69,  130  note  72,  132  and  note  99,  133  and  note  103,  236  note 
563,  244  note  626,  249  note  661,  254,  256,  321  note  14. 
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Figure  80 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  7S8,  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

This  design  is  an  example  of  Layout  Group  I,  and  was  probably  contemporaneous  with 
Design  3,  Left  Wall  (fig.  80,  b),  with  which,  however,  it  has  little  in  common.  Three  black 
human  figures  appear,  the  one  at  the  left  rising  legless  from  a  large  white  semi-circle  and  wear- 
ing a  white  belt  with  eagle-tail  feather  tassels.  The  semi-circle  was  probably  originally  a  sun 
shield  with  radial  red  (5  L  9)  and  black  feathers  and  red  spatter-work  around  it.  Some  device 
in  yellow  (9  L  5)  originally  appeared  on  the  semi-circle  but  was  too  badlv  weathered  for 
decipherment. 

In  the  center  is  a  full-length  figure,  with  white  face  and  large  ears  shaped  like  those  in 
Design  4  (fig.  79,  a),  on  this  same  wall.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  red,  yellow,  pink  (4  J  9),  and 
white  bird.  The  right-hand  figure  is  also  full-length,  with  yellow  squares  on  his  breast,  and 
wears  a  necklace  below  a  circular  white  face  with  red  spots  on  the  cheeks.  From  the  head 
radiate  feathers  in  red,  white,  and  black,  and  the  face  is  surrounded  by  red-spatter  painting. 
The  baseband  of  this  painting  is  blue  (36  H  7)  with  white  border  lines,  and  one  medallion 
in  yellow,  red,  and  black  appears. 

See  pages  113  note  9,  122  note  39,  123  note  45,  124,  127  note  63,  129  note  69,  130  notes  72  and  76, 
183  note  151,  287  note  825,  296,  307. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  3. 

This  is  another  good  example  of  Layout  Group  I,  and  shows  admirably  the  characteristic 
features  of  balance,  stability,  and  symmetry.  The  black  central  figure,  like  one  example  in 
Design  1  on  this  same  wall  (fig.  80,  a),  rises  legless  from  a  cloud-terrace,  and  holds  in  one  hand 
a  ceremonial  bowl  decorated  in  red  (5  L  9)  and  yellow  (9  L  5),  from  which  plants  may  be 
growing.  The  other  arm  is  curiously  replaced  by  a  wing.  The  torso  is  decorated  with  small 
circles  and  dashes  in  yellow,  and  across  the  breast  is  a  tiponi  with  red,  blue,  black,  and  white 
feathers.  At  either  side,  and  leaning  outward,  are  long  stick  pahos  or  na'cbis,  with  feathered 
upper  ends  and  with  a  ring  paho  attached  to  one,  a  cylinder  to  the  other. 
The  seated  figures  who  sit  on  either  side  are  black  below  the  waist  and  white  above,  and 
wear  white  tasseled  belts.  Each  couple  holds  aloft  a  black  bowl  from  which  rises  a  yellow 
shaft,  surrounded  by  red  spatter-work.  These  figures  have  long  braided  hair  and  rather 
simple  feather  headdresses  in  red,  black,  and  white.  At  the  right  end  stands  a  full-length 
figure,  with  black  legs,  black  kilt,  and  a  yellow  belt  with  diagonal  red  cross-bars,  ending  in 
tassels  of  eagle-tail  feathers.  Probably  a  corresponding  figure  originally  stood  at  the  left. 
The  baseband  is  blue  (36  H  7)  with  cart-wheel  medallions  in  yellow  (9  L  5).  A  very  curious 
feature  is  the  rather  dim  blue  frame  that  rises  on  both  sides  of  the  central  figure  and  extends 
horizontally  across  the  throat  of  the  latter.  This  was  applied  by  the  stipple  or  spatter  tech- 
nique, and  was  executed  after  all  the  other  details  had  been  completed.  Its  purpose  is  not 
apparent. 

See  pages  1 14  note  12,  119,  121  note  36,  122,  123  and  notes  45  and  48,  124  and  note  52,  129  note 
67,  130  and  note  77,  131  notes  85  and  88,  133  note  106,  134  and  note  117,  193,  196,  231,  237,  246, 
260,  287  note  825,  294  note  873,  310  note  971,  311;  color  plate  F. 


Figure  8i 

a,b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  and  Left  Walls  Design  1  (see  also  fig.  82,  a,  for  contemporary 
design  on  Front  Wall). 

This  series  of  paintings  is  actually  a  single  design  that  extends  continuously  around  three 
walls  of  the  kiva.  It  is  the  standard  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (1)  and  provides  the  best 
available  picture  of  what  a  fully  decorated  kiva  must  have  looked  like.  It  has  a  continuous 
baseband  in  white,  bordered  with  a  second  application  of  the  same  color,  and  rising  in  two 
upright  members  only  at  the  extreme  left  and  right  ends.  Each  of  these  uprights  is  crowned 
by  a  cloud-terrace.  Fourteen  medallions  of  the  serrated  and  cart-wheel  types  embellish  the 
baseband.  Thev  are  variously  painted  in  red,  yellow,  gray,  black,  and  white.  The  arrange- 
ment is  typical  of  Layout  Group  1  ( 1 )  and  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  characteristics  of  bal- 
ance, symmetry,  and  stability.  Each  of  the  three  major  sections  is  essentially  like  the  others, 
being  composed  of  a  central  legless  figure  with  outstretched  arms,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
corn  ear  and  a  full-length  human  figure  in  dance  costume.  The  section  on  the  left  wall  has  in 
addition  a  peculiar  figure  at  its  right  end,  necessary  as  a  balance  for  the  upright  terminal 
member  of  the  baseband  at  the  other  end.  Probably  a  corresponding  figure  once  existed  on 
the  right  wall,  but  they  were  apparently  absent  from  the  center  wall. 

The  central  figures  all  have  black  kilts  with  similar  decorative  lower  borders,  and  one  of 
them  also  displays  the  familiar  open-work  pattern  of  white  diamonds  with  enclosed  dots. 
Each  of  these  figures  holds  a  black  netted  gourd  and  what  may  be  a  chatii  or  prayer-stick 
bundle  as  used  in  the  Hopi  Marau  ceremony,  for  instance,  and  wears  a  white  braided  sash 
and  necklace  with  gorget.  As  indicated  by  the  hair  whorls  on  the  left  example,  they  are 
apparently  female. 

The  outermost  standing  figures  are  nearly  identical  and  wear  white  tasseled  kilts  with  red 
and  black  borders,  narrow  belts  with  tassels,  fringed  arm  and  leg  bands,  a  necklace,  and 
perhaps  a  mantle  over  the  shoulders.  The  faces  seem  to  be  masked,  and  each  carries  a  cloud- 
blower  in  his  mouth,  and  a  large  and  resplendent  parrot  in  his  hand.  A  feather  headdress 
completes  the  regalia,  and  above  the  head  arches  a  rainbow  from  which  dangle  variegated 
feathers  and  an  imitation  eagle  egg.  The  corresponding  figures  on  the  opposite  sides  are 
incomplete  but  were  probably  much  the  same.  The  corn  ears  are  in  the  conventional  form 
with  the  usual  crests,  and  one  at  least  is  being  struck  by  lightning. 

The  black  legless  figure  at  the  right  end  of  the  left  wall  is  probably  anthropomorphic  and 
in  the  nature  of  its  foundation  is  analogous  to  the  one  in  the  center  of  Left  Wall  Design  3 
(fig.  80,  b)  in  this  room.  Its  black  body  embellished  with  red,  yellow,  and  white  circles 
suggests  several  Hopi  supernatural,  including  Ava'chhova  and  Shulawitze,  the  latter  also 
appearing  at  Zufii.  The  small  elongated  animals  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  many 
paintings  of  this  Group. 

a,  See  pages  1 15  note  21,  119,  121,  122  and  note  38,  123  note  45,  124,  126,  127  note  61,  129  note  69, 
130  note  73,  131  note  92,  132  note  100,  133  note  105,  134  note  109  ,150  note  189,  183  note  151,  200, 
222,  232  note  527,  237,  243  note  616,  246,  283  note  816,  295  note  880,  307. 

b,  See  pages  115  note  21,  116  note  25,  119,  121,  122  notes  38-40,  123  and  note  45,  124  note  52,  127 
note  61,  129  note  69,  130  note  73,  131  note  92,  132  note  99,  133  notes  103  and  105,  134  note  109, 
150  note  189,  183  note  151,  196,  200,  229,  232  note  527,  237,  238,  243  note  616,  246,  248,  249  note 
662,  283  note  816,  310,  311;  fig.  38,  a;  color  plate  I. 
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Figure  82 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Front  Wall  Design  1 . 

This  is  the  central  panel  of  a  complete  design  extending  across  three  walls,  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  which  are  shown  in  figure  81,  a  and  b.  See  the  legend  of  that  figure  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  complete  painting. 

See  pages  1 15  notes  18  and  21,  119,  120  note  32,  121,  128,  129  note  69,  131  note  92,  132  note  100, 
150  note  189,  188,  232  note  527,  283  note  816. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  12. 

This  painting  is  an  unusual  and  pleasing  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2)  in  which  the  baseband 
is  painted  in  three  stripes  of  blue  (34  D  7),  red  (6  K  10),  and  orange  (11  B  11).  In  each  of 
the  side  panels  there  stands  an  elaborate  paho  made  up  of  a  central  stick  with  a  black  butt, 
wound  with  white  cord,  and  a  blue  shaft  and  tip.  The  attached  feathers  are  blue,  red,  white, 
and  black,  and  red  butterfly  wings  are  also  depicted.  In  addition  each  paho  carries  what 
looks  like  a  white  string  with  feathers  at  the  end  in  red,  black,  and  white,  and  perched  on  the 
string  is  a  small  black  and  white  bird  with  a  red  tail.  Attached  to  the  left-hand  paho  is  a 
blue  and  black  rectangle  resembling  the  ritual  cylinders  that  are  used  in  many  ceremonies 
together  with  circular  pahos,  one  of  which  appears  attached  to  the  white  string  on  the  right- 
hand  stick  paho. 

At  the  outer  side  of  each  side  panel  is  an  upright  ear  of  blue  corn  with  diagonal  white  lines 
and  rows  of  alternating  red  and  white  dots.  To  the  inner  edge  are  tied  blue,  black,  and 
white  feathers,  and  in  the  case  of  the  right-hand  ear  an  object  strongly  suggesting  a  human 
phallus,  yellow  (10  L  7)  with  white  head,  appears  as  if  fertilizing  the  corn. 
At  the  extreme  left  of  the  design  two  black  human  legs  appear,  but  no  other  details  of  the 
figure. 

See  pages  115  note  19,  119  note  30,  128,  130  notes  80  and  82,  132  and  note  101,  184,  194,  196,  197, 
222,  234,  321  note  13. 


Figure  83 

a,  b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  8,  and  Right  Wall  Design  15. 
This  continuous  pattern,  composed  of  a  baseband  embellished  with  fret-like  extensions  into 
the  side  panels,  covers  the  largest  area  of  any  single  surviving  painting  except  that  in  Room 
788,  Left,  Front,  and  Right  Walls  Design  1  (fig.  81,  a,  b;  82,  a).  It  extends  uninterruptedly 
around  two  walls  and  belongs  to  Layout  Group  I  (2)  forming  an  undecorated  center  panel 
in  each  wall.  The  band  is  a  mottled  gray  (28  A  1),  bordered  with  white. 
See  pages  246  note  636,  321  note  12. 
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Figure  84 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  A  Design  2. 

This  is  an  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2 )  in  which  the  baseband  is  green  ( 19  B  3).  The  onlv 
other  surviving  decoration  is  a  portion  of  a  parrot  in  red  (5  K  9)  and  yellow  (9  L  6). 
The  baseband  is  continued  as  Design  2  on  the  Right  Wall  (fig.  78,  c) . 
See  pages  183  note  151,  321  note  12. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4.  Right  Wall  Design  6. 

This  example  of  Layout  Group  I  ( 2 )  also  displays  a  sun  shield  in  the  center  panel,  but  the 
disk  in  this  instance  is  green  (20  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  red-spatter  with  red 
(6  L  9)  and  eagle-tail  feathers.  The  baseband  is  blue-gray  (38  B  5)  with  three  medallions 
within  it,  two  of  six  sectors,  alternately  red  and  white,  the  other  of  eleven  sectors  of  red, 
white,  and  orange  (13  K  9).  In  the  right-side  panel  is  a  legless  human  figure  in  profile,  with 
red  body  and  a  kilt  of  red  and  white  vertical  stripes,  a  white  necklace,  and  long  hair  hanging 
behind  with  red  and  white  binding.  Beside  him  is  a  long  white  animal.  In  the  left-side  panel 
is  a  similar  figure,  with  pink  (4  I  3)  body  and  kilt  of  red,  unpainted  and  white  vertical  stripes, 
a  white  red-spotted  necklace  and  a  large  paho  or  staff  in  his  out-stretched  hand,  bearing 
red,  white,  and  black  feathers.  The  mask  is  unpainted  with  one  red  and  one  eagle-tail  feather. 
A  long  queue  hangs  behind  with  red  and  white  binding.  Behind  him  is  a  black  animal 
marked  with  white  crescents  and  dashes.  In  front  of  this  figure  hangs  a  white  object  ter- 
minating in  two  long  black  and  white  tassels,  closely  like  those  in  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front 
Wall  B  Design  2  (fig.  52,  a)  and  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  5  (fig.  71,  a). 
See  pages  119  note  30,  120  note  33,  123  note  41,  124  and  note  52,  125  note  55,  129  note  68,  130 
notes  75  and  79,  194,  210,  279,  294  note  873,  321  note  14. 


Figure  85 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  5. 

This  design  is  nearly  identical  with  Design  4  (fig.  85,  c)  on  the  same  wall.   The  only  colors 
used  are  blue  (37  D  6)  and  white. 
See  pages  1 10,  246  note  636,  288. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  2. 

This  is  a  small  fragment  of  what  was  once  apparently  an  example  of  a  painting  of  Layout 
Group  I. 

c,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  2,  Right  Wall  Design  4. 

This  and  Design  5  (fig.  85,  a),  on  the  same  wall,  are  classed  with  Layout  Group  1  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  constructed  from  a  meander  that  in  its  manner  of  execution  is  ex- 
actly like  the  basebands  characteristic  of  this  group.  The  over-all  diagonal  design  is  suggestive 
of  a  similar  feature  in  some  examples  of  Layout  Group  III  (1)  in  Room  218,  but  it  also 
occurs  in  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  7  (fig.  74,  c).  The  colors  used  here  are  blue 
(37  D  6)  and  yellow  (10  L  7)  with  white  borders.  A  black  bird  may  have  once  existed  near 
the  lower  right. 
See  pages  1 10,  246  note  636,  288. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  AVall  Design  9. 

This  is  a  very  small  fragment  of  a  white-outlined  border  that  probably  represents  an  ex- 
ample of  a  painting  belonging  to  Layout  Group  I. 
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Awatovi,  Room  788.  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7  and  Test  5,  Room  4. 


Figure  86 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

The  only  significant  remnants  of  this  design  are  the  baseband,  painted  in  three  stripes  of 
red  (6  K  10),  blue  (37  E  7),  and  orange  (11  B  11),  and  the  lower  parts  of  two  human  figures 
standing  upon  it.  Both  have  black  feet  and  green  (20  H  3)  legs,  but  only  on  the  left-hand  one 
has  the  kilt  been  preserved.  This  is  decorated  with  a  very  elaborate  border  entirely  in  black. 
The  tips  of  long  red,  black,  and  white  tassels  hang  down  behind.  At  the  extreme  left  are 
two  vertical  bars  of  blue  and  green. 
See  pages  276  note  763,  277,  278,  279. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  5. 

In  this  painting  of  Layout  Group  I  (2),  the  baseband  is  composed  of  three  stripes  of  orange 
(11  L  8),  red  (5  K  9),  and  white.  A  segment  extending  across  the  bottom  of  the  center  panel, 
however,  is  blue-gray  (38  F  4).  The  usual  white  sun  shield  appears  in  the  center,  with  red- 
spatter  zone  and  radial  black  and  white  feathers.  The  left-side  panel  is  largely  filled  with 
an  over-all  pattern  composed  of  a  large-scale  checkerboard  of  alternate  red  and  white  rec- 
tangles, in  each  of  which  is  a  Tau-shaped  area  of  the  contrasting  color.  This  part  of  the 
design  very  strongly  suggests  some  modern  upright  Pueblo  altars  with  cut-out  apertures  in 
the  reredos.  An  open  area  in  this  panel,  however,  contains  a  bowl  with  an  almost  obliterated 
terrace  border  in  black  and  red,  and  piled  high  with  plain  white  "blossom"  disks. 
See  pages  61  note  31,  130  note  75,  133,  236  note  563,  243  note  622,  254. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Right  Wall  Design  8. 

This  is  a  fragmentary  example  of  Layout  Group  I,  in  which  the  wall  space  was  originally 
subdivided  into  several  panels,  enclosed  apparently  on  all  sides  by  a  meandering  border, 
painted  blue  with  white  outlines.   No  remnant  of  any  other  decorative  detail  survives. 
See  page  321  note  12. 


Figure  87 

a,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  B  Design  5. 

This  design  is  an  unusual  example  of  Layout  Group  I  (2)  in  which  the  baseband  is  painted  a 
solid  pinkish-gray  (44  A  3)  without  border  lines.  The  entire  background,  which  was  applied 
first  and  actually  underlies  the  baseband,  was  a  solid  dull  black.  Within  the  baseband  are 
four  small  animals,  two  on  each  side  facing  inward,  and  unlike  most  other  animals  in  the 
Jeddito  murals,  in  being  rather  more  naturalistic.  The  outer  ones  are  yellow  (13  J  9),  with 
black  ears  and  tail,  and  are  perhaps  foxes.  The  inner  ones  are  more  corpulent  and  have 
bushv  tails.  They  are  blue-gray  (56  C  1)  with  longitudinal  white  stripes  and  have  black 
and  white  bars  around  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  They  may  be  skunks  or  ring-tail  cats.  Each 
of  the  animals  has  a  single  white  eye  with  a  black  pupil. 

Beneath  the  baseband  there  is  a  series  of  closely  spaced  bunches  of  feathers,  differing  in  de- 
tail, but  painted  variously  in  yellow,  red  (7  L  5),  black,  and  white.  This  feature  appears  also 
in  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  8  (fig.  44,  c)  and  Test  5,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  3 
(fig.  72,  a). 
Sec  pages  1 1 1,  115  notes  19  and  21,  119  note  30,  129,  130  note  73,  201. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  10. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  simple  form  of  Layout  Group  I  (2).  The  baseband  is  pinkish-gray 
(3  A  2)  with  white  borders,  and  "wings"  at  the  upper  corners  of  the  center  panel.  A  crude 
medallion  and  some  diagonal  cross-hatcing  have  been  scratched  into  the  paint  of  the  band. 

c,  Kawaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  1,  Left  Wall  Design  3. 

This  is  a  small  border  remnant  of  a  Group  I  design.   The  border  is  blue   (38  D  4)  and  the 
medallion  has  a  red  center  (5  K  9)  with  blue  outer  ring.   An  area  of  pink  (3  G  10)  appears 
at  the  left. 
See  page  129  note  67. 
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Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3.  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7  and  Test  5,  Room  2. 


Figure  88 

a,  Ka\vaika-a,  Test  5,  Room  2,  Left  Wall  Design  4. 

This  design  is  a  very  colorful  one  and  presents  an  example  of  the  double  form  of  Layout 
Group  I  (2)  with  two  center  panels  on  a  single  wall.  The  baseband  is  blue  (39  H  6)  and 
the  upper  corner  of  at  least  one  panel  has  wing-like  extensions.  In  each  center  panel  is  a 
white  bowl,  the  left-hand  one  being  decorated  with  a  terrace  design  in  black  and  red 
(5  L  9),  the  right-hand  one  in  black,  red,  and  white,  with  some  areas  unpainted.  Probably 
these  bowls  were  originally  filled  with  something,  but  those  parts  of  the  painting  were 
almost  completely  obliterated,  except  for  two  corn  ears  in  the  upper  corners,  one  red  and 
one  blue  (37  D  4),  both  haying  white  dots.  The  right-hand  center  panel  is  surmounted  by  a 
white  figure  with  scalloped  outline. 

In  the  alternate  panels  the  background  is  solid  yellow  (9  F  1)  and  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  baseband  extends  a  row  of  corn  ears  in  yarious  color  combinations:  blue  with  white  dots, 
orange  (11  L  8)  with  red  dots,  red  with  orange  dots,  orange  with  white  dots,  and  blue  with- 
out dots.  In  two  of  the  areas  are  arched  rainbows  of  three  bars,  red,  orange  (12  A  12),  and 
unpainted,  respectiyely.  Across  each  rainbow  appears  a  diying  animal  which  seems  to  be 
swallowing  the  rainbow.  The  one  at  the  right,  with  extended  leg,  is  red,  the  one  at  the  left, 
orange. 

At  the  far  right  is  a  white  rectangle  that  resembles  the  banner  carried  by  the  warrior  in 
Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  1  (fig.  61),  and  scattered  about  the  area  are  several  examples 
of  cylindrical  and  annular  pahos  in  blue  and  black. 

See  pages  in,  119  note  30,  131  note  83.  132  notes  95  and  97,  134  note  no,  197,  245,  246  note  636, 
248  note  657,  252,  321  note  13. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  13. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  a  neatly  executed  example  of  Layout  Group  I,  in  which  the  only 
surviving  details,  beside  the  white  baseband,  are  two  fragmentary  devices  that  probably 
represent  tiponis.  The  one  at  the  left  is  nearly  complete  and  clearly  shows  the  close-packed 
bundle  of  feathers  and  the  rounded  base  bound  with  cords.  The  base  is  yellow  (9  L  6) 
and  the  feathers  are  painted  in  red  (5  K  10),  yellow,  blue  (33  G  6),  black,  and  white. 
At  the  extreme  left  of  the  wall  is  a  small  fragment  suggestive  of  the  Sikyatki  style  of  design. 
See  pages  131  note  86,  200. 

f,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  7,  Right  Wall  Design  2. 
This  is  a  small  remnant  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  very  intricate  pattern  of  Group  I. 
The  baseband  is  composed  of  three  stripes  of  orange  (12  D  11),  red  (6  L  9),  and  blue  (39 
C  5).  Two  ceremonial  bowls  rest  upon  it,  one  of  them  with  border  decoration  in  black, 
gray,  and  red.  Between  the  bowls  is  a  legless  human  figure  wearing  a  black  kilt  with  "open- 
work" decoration  of  a  fret  of  white  diamonds,  and  a  maroon  (8  J  5)  belt  with  red  and  black 
tassels.  A  white  square  embellishes  the  center  of  the  belt,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  red  bar 
with  white  dots.  The  background  around  this  figure  is  white,  with  vertical  framing  bands 
of  blue.  To  the  left  of  the  bowl  are  several  neatly  drawn  small  objects:  a  white  corn  ear 
with  black  dots,  and  several  black  pahos,  at  least  two  of  them  double,  showing  the  binding 
strings  and  a  small  attached  corn  ear  with  red  dots. 
See  pages  130  notes  80  and  81,  192,  256,  258,  282  note  808,  2S6,  287  note  826,  292. 


Figure  89 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  8. 

This  portrait  of  an  unspecified  quadruped  jumping  through  a  half  sun  shield  is  the  only  in- 
stance among  the  murals  in  which  a  creature  engaged  in  this  pastime  is  depicted  in  complete 
profile.  In  other  cases  only  the  anterior  or  posterior  half  is  shown.  The  animal  has  a  white 
under-body,  spotted  with  black,  and  a  blue  (36  E  8)  back  decorated  with  a  series  of  white 
crescents.  The  long  drooping  tail  has  a  black  tip  preceded  by  four  black  cross  bars.  The 
head  is  black  with  a  large  white  rectangle  on  the  check,  and  a  red  (5  L  9)  collar  striped  with 
white  encircles  the  neck.  Red,  black,  and  white  feathers  are  tied  to  the  collar.  The  hindfoot 
is  black  with  four  long  thin  toes,  and  in  the  forefoot  is  held  a  red  corn  ear  and  a  large 
white  object  that  suggests  a  container,  out  of  which  prortude  red  and  white  flowers. 
The  sun  shield  is  only  a  white  semi-circle  with  the  usual  eagle-tail  and  red  feathers  radiating 
from  its  convex  portion,  as  well  as  a  zone  of  red  spatter-work.  It  is  supported  by  an  upright 
blue  bar. 

The  baseband  is  pink  (1  H  3)  bordered  in  black,  and  upon  it  are  two  medallions,  one  in 
black,  pink,  and  white,  the  other  in  black  and  white. 

The  identity  of  the  animal  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  represent  a  mountain  lion. 
See  pages  113  note  7,  ri8  note  28,  125,  129  note  69,  130  note  76,  137,  207,  208  note  359,  241,  321 
note  14;  fig.  39,  a;  color  plate  B. 

b,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  Wall  Design  4. 

This  is  a  small  and  peculiar  fragment,  tentatively  classified  with  Layout  Group  I.  It  has 
what  may  be  a  plain  white  baseband,  but  below  this  runs  another  horizontal  pattern,  made 
up  of  a  narrow  black  line  contiguous  with  a  similar  white  line,  from  which  rises  a  row  of 
long  black  feathers  with  blunt  white  tips  and  unpainted  squares  near  the  distal  ends.  A 
wavering  white  line  stretches  across  the  entire  series  at  the  level  of  these  squares.  Just  above 
is  the  remnant  of  a  small  black  bird  like  those  perched  on  the  pabos  in  Test  14,  Room  3, 
Front  Wall  B  Design  12  (fig.  82,  b) . 
This  design  is  on  the  same  plaster  layer  as  Design  4  on  the  Right  and  Back  walls  (fig.  51,  e; 

57.  £)• 

See  pages  115  note  21,  128  note  66,  130  note  74. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  1 1 . 

Here  is  a  remnant  of  a  design  of  Layout  Group  I,  in  which  the  baseband  is  in  two  stripes, 
white  and  red  (5  L  8)  separated  by  a  row  of  alternating  black  and  white  dashes.  The  upright 
member  of  the  baseband  terminates  in  a  fragmentary  circular  finial  subdivided  into  curved 
segments.  They  are  painted  red,  gray,  white,  and  black.  In  the  center  of  the  area  is  a  sun 
shield,  white,  and  surrounded  bv  a  red  spatter-work  zone,  from  which  radiate  eagle-tail 
feathers  and  stick  pabos  with  various  feathers  in  red,  white,  and  black.  The  spatter  zone  ex- 
tends downward  to  the  baseband  along  the  right  edge  of  a  vertical  black  line.  A  white  corn 
ear  without  kernel  indications  arises  from  the  baseband,  and  is  crowned  by  a  cap  of  red  and 
white  with  three  grav  lines  rising  from  it.  Some  indecipherable  details  also  rest  upon  the  base- 
band. 
See  pages  113  note  7,  130  notes  75  and  78,  132  note  102,  193. 

d,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  4,  Right  Wall  Design  8. 

This  checkered  bird  is  painted  in  yellow  (9  L  6)  and  black  with  white  collar.  It  is  used 
as  a  finial  to  the  upright  portion  of  a  rainbow-style  baseband,  striped  with  red  (5  K  7),  white, 
and  yellow.  The  bird  is  very  closely  similar  to  another  one  excavated  by  Hough  at  Kawaika-a 
and  illustrated  in  Hough,  1903,  pi.  89. 
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Figure  90 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Design  4  on  the  right  face  of  offset. 

This  is  a  small  remnant  of  a  painting  in  Layout  Group  I,  showing  a  portion  of  a  vertical  end 
segment  of  the  black  baseband  with  a  white  cloud-terrace  as  a  finial.  The  human  figure  has 
a  face  and  lower  torso  of  purple  (47  J  5)  and  shoulders  and  arms  of  blue  (34  D  5),  with  a 
white  necklace  and  wrist  bands.  The  "cloud-blower"  is  white  with  white  and  black  feathers 
suspended  below  it,  and  there  is  a  headdress  of  red  (6  L  9)  and  white  feathers. 
See  pages  122  note  40,  123  and  note  47,  130  note  73,  133  note  105. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  529.  Right  Wall  Design  3. 

This  is  a  small  remnant  of  a  design  in  Layout  Group  I.   The  only  remaining  details  are  two 
netted  gourds,  white  with  black  netting,  a  paho  or  na'chis  of  some  sort,  black  with  red,  white 
and  blue  embellishments,  and  a  large  white  mass  that  may  be  the  torso  of  a  human  figure. 
See  pages  130  note  80,  131  note  93. 

c,  Awatovi,  Test  19,  Room  3,  Front  Wall  Design  4. 

This  is  a  unique  painting,  whose  classification  and  analysis  are  difficult.  It  is  tentatively 
classified  as  belonging  to  Layout  Group  I  ( 1 )  on  the  basis  of  its  static  character,  and  the 
appearance  at  the  bottom  of  a  white  baseband  with  black  borders.  The  large  upright  figure 
is  yellow  (9  L  6)  on  its  lower  parts,  blue  (36  D  3)  above,  with  an  unpainted  square  in  the 
center.  Its  two  horns  are  white,  and  small  red  and  white  feathers  decorate  its  sides.  This 
figure  has  been  tentatively  identified  as  a  representation  of  the  Hopi  supernatural  A'losaka. 
The  white  festoons  across  the  top  are  consistent  with  this  identification  and  doubtless  repre- 
sent clouds,  although  they  are  inverted  from  the  usual  form.  On  the  other  hand,  this  figure 
may  not  be  anthropomorphic  at  all;  possibly  it  is  a  symbolic  device  in  the  form  of  an 
over-size  phallus. 

The  row  of  black  and  white  cones  or  mounds  along  the  base  may  represent  the  cones  that 
are  often  arranged  around  sand  paintings,  and  into  which  are  inserted  pahos  or  crooks.   The 
red  feathers  and  yellow  area  at  the  lower  left  cannot  be  deciphered. 
See  pages  124,  125,  133,  195,  234  note  546,  245,  304. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Right  Wall  Design  5. 

Only  a  white  corn  ear,  with  white  and  red  (6  L  9)  crest,  remains  of  this  painting  of  Layout 
Group  I.  No  indication  of  kernels  is  apparent  on  the  corn  ear.  The  baseband  is  blue  (38  J  6) 
without  outlines. 
See  page  1 15  note  20. 

e,  Awatovi,  Room  218,  Front  Wall  Design  26. 

This  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  "doodle."    It  is  entirely  white. 
See  page  314  note  1009. 

f,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  13. 

This  fragment  is  unidentifiable.   It  was  painted  in  light  yellow. 
See  page  314  note  1009. 


Figure  91 

a,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Front  and  Right  Walls  Design  3. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  of  the  meander  style  of  Layout  Group  I  (2),  in 
which  the  blue  (38  D  6)  baseband  is  so  arranged  that  it  leaves  a  perfectly  blank  center  panel 
on  the  right  wall,  but  fills  all  the  rest  of  the  wall  space  with  large  rectangular  meanders 
or  separate  terraced  figures.  One  such  element,  toward  the  left,  is  painted  red  (6  L  9),  and 
there  are  two  naturalistic  corn  ears,  white  with  black  dots,  at  the  upper  left  corner,  on  the 
Front  Wall. 

The  corner  between  the  Front  and  Right  walls  is  indicated  in  the  illustration  by  the  narrow 
light-toned  vertical  line  near  the  left  end  of  the  design.  Design  3  on  the  Back  Wall  was  painted 
on  the  same  layer  of  plaster  (fig.  91,  d). 
See  page  246  note  636. 

b,  Awatovi,  Test  14,  Room  3,  Right  Wall  Design  8. 

This  is  a  small  remnant  of  an  uncolored  baseband  with  white  borders. 
See  page  1 15  note  21. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  528,  Left  Wall  Design  2. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  a  baseband  of  the  type  associated  with  paintings  of  Layout  Group  I. 
It  was  painted  white  with  an  extra  coat  of  white  to  form  the  outlines. 
See  page  115  note  21. 

d,  Kawaika-a,  Test  4,  Room  4,  Back  Wall  Design  3. 

This  simple  design,  probably  a  shield,  was  painted  on  the  same  plaster  layer  as  Design  3 
(fig.  91,  a)  on  the  Right  and  Front  walls,  but  has  nothing  in  common  with  it  stylistically,  and 
is  classified  with  Layout  Group  II.  The  median  vertical  bar  running  through  the  shield  is 
black,  flanked  on  each  side  by  white  bars  with  black  dots.  The  large  left-hand  segment  is 
maroon  (7  E  5),  and  the  right-hand  one  is  yellow  (10  K  6).  Around  and  within  the  cir- 
cumference are  lunettes  of  white.  The  design  resembles  some  modern  Hopi  shields. 
See  pages  141  note  144,  239,  240. 
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Awatovi,  Rooms  529  and  788. 


Figure  92 

a,  Awatovi,  Room  529,  Back  Wall  Design  iA. 

This  was  an  incised  drawing  on  the  outermost  layer  of  the  secondary  back  wall  of  the  kiva, 
but  it  seems  to  have  had  no  relation  to  Design  1  thereon  (fig.  53,  b),  despite  its  obvious 
pornographic  character.  It  is  clearly  a  female  figure  in  the  same  position  as  the  woman  in 
Design  1.  The  triangular  objects  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  though  in  form  resembling  kilt 
tassels,  may  be  taken  as  representing  maiden's  hair  whorls.  The  face  is  round,  with  the  only 
example  of  zigzag  teeth  other  than  those  of  the  black  figure  in  Design  iA  on  the  Right  Wall 
of  this  room  (fig.  51,  b).  The  involute  on  the  abdomen  is  duplicated  elsewhere  only  in  the 
small  figure  below  the  baseband  in  Room  7S8,  Right  Wall  Design  4  (fig.  79,  a).  It  probably 
represents  the  umbilicus. 
See  pages  123  note  42,  234. 

b,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Back  Wall  Design  iA. 

This  is  a  small  incised  device,  possibly  a  simplified  cloud  symbol,  or  perhaps  the  symbol  of 
the  Bow  clan. 
See  page  314. 

c,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Back  Wall  Design  iA. 

This  is  a  crudely  incised  design  that  had  probably  no  ceremonial  significance.   It  is  notable, 
however,  because  of  its  depiction  of  Awanyu,  the  Plumed  Serpent.   This  conventional  device 
is  very  rare  in  the  western  Pueblo  villages,  but  common  in  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  page  313. 

d,  Awatovi,  Room  788,  Left  Wall  Design  iA. 

This  is  an  incised  design  on  the  outermost  plaster  layer  in  this  kiva.   Its  obvious  similarity  to 
an  anchor  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  executed  by  a  European.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  a  conventionalized  bird-track. 
See  pages  189  note  173,  314. 
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VOLUME  XI.  continued 

No.  2.  Official  Reports  on  the  towns  of  Tequizistlan, 
Tepechpan,  Acolman,  and  San  Juan  Teotihuacan, 
sent  bv  Francisco  de  Casteneda  to  His  Majesty, 
Philip  II,  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  1580. 
1926.  45  pages,  2  plates,  and  2  illustrations  in  the 
text.  75  cents.  Translated  and  edited,  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  Zelia  Nuttall. 

No.  3.  An  Anthropometric  Study  of  Hawaiians  of 
Pure  and  Mixed  Blood.  By  Leslie  C.  Dunn.  1928. 
122  pages  and  tables.  Si. 25.  Based  upon  data  col- 
lected bv  Alfred  M.  Tozzer. 

No.  4.  Azilian  Skeletal  Remains  from  Montardit 
(Ariege),  France.  By  Ruth  Otis  Sawtell.  1931. 
55  pages  and  7  plates.    75  cents. 

No.  5.  The  Evolution  of  the  Human  Pelvis  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Mechanics  of  the  Erect  Posture.  Bv 
Edward  Reynolds.  1931.  100  pages,  3  plates,  and 
10  illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.20. 

I  VOLUME  XII  complete,  S6.80;  bound  in  cloth,  S9.30. 

No.  1.  Explorations  in  Northeastern  Arizona.  Bv 
S.  J.  Guernsey.  193 1.  120  pages,  1  color  plate,  65 
plates,  map,  and  30  illustrations  in  the  text.   S3. 50. 

No.  2.  Notes  on  the  Archaeology  of  the  Kaibito  and 
Rainbow  Plateaus  in  Arizona.  Bv  Noel  Morss. 
193 1.   28  pages  and  7  plates.  50  cents. 

No.  3.  The  Ancient  Culture  of  the  Fremont  River 
in  Utah.  Bv  Noel  Morss.  1931.  112  pages,  43 
plates,  and  5  illustrations  in  the  text.  $2.80. 

VOLUME  XIII  complete,  S5.25;  bound  in  cloth,  $7.75. 
No.  1 .  Maya-Spanish  Crosses  in  Yucatan.  Bv  George 

D.Williams.  1931.  250  pages,  47  plates,  and  tables. 

S3.50. 
No.  2.   The  Phonetic  Value  of  Certain  Characters 

in  Maya  Writing.    Bv  B.  L.  Whorf.    1933.    48 

pages,  frontispiece,  and  13  illustrations  in  the  text. 

75  cents. 
No.  3.   The  Racial  Characteristics  of  Syrians  and 

Armenians.   Bv  Carl  C.  Seltzer.    1936.    77  pages, 

2  maps,  and  tables.  Si.oo. 

VOLUME  XrV  complete,  S6.00;  bound  in  cloth,  S8.50. 
No.    1.    The    Stalling's    Island    Mound,    Columbia 

County,    Georgia.    By   William    H.   Claflin,   Jr. 

193 1.   60  pages  and  72  plates.  $2.75. 
No.  2.  The  Barama  River  Caribs  of  British  Guiana. 

By  John  Gillin.   1936.   288  pages,  30  halftones,  and 

13  illustrations  in  the  text.   $3.25. 

VOLUME  XV,  S5.85;  bound  in  cloth.  S8.35. 

The  Swarts  Ruin:  A  Typical  Mimbres  Site  in  South- 
western New  Mexico.  By  H.  S.  and  C.  B.  Cos- 
grove.  With  a  section  on  the  skeletal  material  bv 
W.  W.  Howells.  1932.  178  pages,  239  plates,  and 
17  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XVI  complete,  $2.75;  bound  in  cloth,  $5.25. 

No.  1.  Anthropometry  of  the  Natives  of  Arnhem 
Land  and  the  Australian  Race  Problem.  Analy- 
sis by  W.  W.  Howells;  Data  collected  bv  W.  L. 
Warner.  1937.  96  pages,  frontispiece,  and  2  maps. 
$1.25. 


No.  2.  Contributions  to  the  Racial  Anthropology 
of  the  Near  East.  By  Carl  C.  Seltzer.  Based  on 
data  collected  bv  Henry  M.  Huxley.  1940.  72 
pages,  8  plates,  and  tables.   $1.00. 

No.  3.  Fossil  Man  in  Tangier.  By  Muzaffer  Siiley- 
man  Senyiirek.  Introduction  by  Carleton  S.  Coon. 

1940.  35  pages,  3  plates,  and  tables.   50  cents. 

The  page  size  of  Volumes  I-XVI  is  6  !4  X  9'/2  inches, 
trimmed;  beginning  with  Volume  XVII,  7%  X  ioJS 
inches,  trimmed. 

VOLUME  XVII  complete,  $5.25;  bound  in  cloth, 
$7-75- 

No.  1.  Navaho  Pottery  Making.  By  Harry  Tschopik, 
Jr.  1941.  85  pages,  16  plates,  and  7  illustrations  in 
the  text.  Si. 75. 

No.  2.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  Central 
Utah.  By  John  Gillin.  With  an  analysis  of  the 
animal  bones  by  Glover  M.  Allen.  1941.  50  pages, 
9  plates,  5  tables,  and  16  illustrations  in  the  text. 
$1.50. 

No.  3.  Flint  Qltarries  —  the  sources  of  tools  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  factories  of  the  American 
Indian.  Bv  Kirk  Bryan.  1950.  40  pages,  1  plate, 
and  20  illustrations  in  the  text.    $2.00. 

VOLUME  XVIII,  S5.85;  bound  in  cloth,  $8.35. 
Landa's  Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan.  A  trans- 
lation.   Edited  with  notes  by  Alfred  M.  Tozzer. 

1 94 1.  400  pages. 

VOLUME    XIX    complete,    S4.75;    bound    in    cloth, 

$7-25- 

No.  1.  The  Prehistoric  Archaeology  of  Northwest 
Africa.  By  Frederick  R.  Wulsin.  1941.  173  pages 
and  92  illustrations  in  the  text.  $3.25. 

No.  2.  Notes  on  the  Poro  in  Liberia.  Bv  George  W. 
Harley.  1941.  36  pages,  14  plates,  and  3  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.   $1.50. 

No.  3.  Early  Man  and  Pleistocene  Stratigraphy  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  By  Hallam  L.  Mo- 
vius,  Jr.  1944.  126  pages,  6  tables,  and  47  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  $3.25.  Out  of  print. 

VOLUME  XX,  S4.25;  bound  in  cloth,  $6.75. 

The  Dixon  Memorial  Volume.  Studies  in  the  anthro- 
pology of  Oceania  and  Asia  presented  in  memory 
of  Roland  B.  Dixon  by  fourteen  former  students. 

1943.  22°  Pages>  20  plates,  10  maps,  and  7  illustra- 
tions in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXI,  S7.50;  bound  in  cloth.  Si 0.00. 

Archaeology  of  Alkali  Ridge,  Southeastern  Utah. 
By  John  O.  Brew.  1946.  346  pages,  13  tables,  2 
colored  figures,  in  collotypes,  and  80  illustrations 
in  the  text. 

VOLLTME  XXII  complete,  $7.50;  bound  in  cloth, 
Si  0.00. 

No.  1.  Old  Oraibi.  A  study  of  the  Hopi  Indians  of 
Third  Mesa.  Bv  Mischa  Titiev.  1944.  274  pa^es, 
4  plates,  frontispiece,  11  charts,  10  tables,  and  13 
illustrations  in  the  text.   Offset  edition,  1951.  S5.25. 

No.  2.    Navaho  Witchcraft.    By  Clyde  Kluckhohn. 

1944.  150  pages.  S2.25.   Out  of  print  (revised  edi- 
tion in  preparation). 
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VOLUME  XXIII 

No.  i.  Racial  Prehistory  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
Hawikuh  Zunis.  By  Carl  C.  Seltzer.  1944.  38 
pages  and  15  tables.   75  cents. 

No.  2.  Hyperbrachycephalv  as  Influenced  by  Cul- 
tural Conditioning.  Bv  J.  Franklin  Ewing,  S.J. 
1950.  100  pages,  2  halftones,  and  6  illustrations  in 
the  text.  S3. 75. 

No.  3.  The  Mountains  of  Giants:  A  Racial  and 
Cultural  Study  of  the  North  Albanian  Moun- 
tain Ghegs.  By  Carleton  S.  Coon.  1950.  106 
pages,  frontispiece,  28  tables,  9  collotypes,  and  7 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $4.75. 

VOLUME  XXIV,  complete,  Si 2.10;  bound  in  cloth. 
$14.60. 

No.  1.  The  Excavation  of  Los  Muertos  and  Neigh- 
boring Ruins  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  South- 
ern Arizona.  By  Emil  W.  Haury.  1945.  224 
pages,  90  plates,  colored  frontispiece,  and  13^ 
illustrations  in  the  text.  S5.85. 

No.  2.  Caves  of  the  Upper  Gila  and  Hueco  Areas,  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  By  C.  B.  Cosgrove.  1947. 
182  pages,  colored  frontispiece,  122  plates,  and 
4S  illustrations  in  the  text.   $6.25. 

VOLUME  XXV,  complete,  S8.50;  bound  in  cloth, 
$1 1. 00. 

Archaeological  Survey  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Alluvial  Valley,  1940-1947.  Bv  Philip  Phillips, 
James  A.  Ford,  and  James  B.  Griffin.  1951.  472 
pages,  17  tables,  32  collotypes,  and  73  illustrations 
in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXVI  complete,  S6.2^;  bound  in  cloth, 
$8.75. 

No.  1.  Archaeology  of  Northwestern  Venezuela. 
By  Alfred  Kidder,  II.  1944.  178  pages,  18  plates. 
3  tables,  and  62  illustrations  in  the  text.   S3. 75. 

No.  2.  The  Boruca  of  Costa  Rica.  By  Doris  Z.  Stone. 
1949.  50  pages,  8  plates,  and  2  illustrations  in 
text.   $2.50. 

VOLUME  XXVII  complete,  S7.15;  bound  in  cloth. 
$9.65. 

No.  1 .  Some  Early  Sites  in  the  Northern  Lake  Titi- 
caca  Basin.  Bv  Alfred  Kidder.  II.  (Research 
project  no.  7  of  the  Institute  nf  Andean  Research 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordinator  (if  In- 
ter-American Affairs.)  1943.  48  pages,  7  plates, 
frontispiece,  and  7  illustrations  in  the  text.   Si. 25. 

No.  2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Archaeology  of 
Cuzco.  Bv  John  H.  Rowe.  (Research  project  no. 
7  of  the  Institute  of  Andean  Research  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs.)  1944.  70  pages,  8  plates,  and  19 
illustrations  in  the  text.    Si. 75. 

No.  5.  Some  Notes  on  the  Archaeology  of  the  De- 
partment of  Puno,  Peru.  By  Marion  H.  Tschopik. 
(Research  project  no.  7  of  the  Institute  of  Andean 
Research  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs.)  1946.  58  pages, 
10  plates,  and  34  illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.65. 

No.  4.  Indian  Skeletal  Material  from  the  Central 
Coast  of  Peru.  Bv  Marshall  T.  Newman.  (Re- 
search  project  no.  8  of  the  Institute  of  Andean 


Research  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs.)  1947.  72  pages, 
frontispiece,   7    plates,   and   26   tables.   S2.50. 

VOLUME  XXVIII 

No.    1.    A   Stone  Age   Cave   Site  in   Tangier.    By 

Bruce   Howe  and   Hallam  L.  Movius,  Jr.    1947. 

32   pages,  7  plates,  and  1   illustration  in  the  text. 

$1.00. 

VOLUME  XXIX 

Studies  in  the  Anthropology  of  Bougainville,  Solo- 
mon Islands.  1949.  By  Douglas  L.  Oliver.  (Nos. 
1-4  bound  under  one  cover.)    $5.85. 

No.  1.  The  Peabody  Museum  Expedition  to  Bou- 
gainville, Solomon  Islands,  193S-39.  28  pages, 
6  collotvpe  figures,  and  9  illustrations  in  the  text. 

No.  2.  Human  Relations  and  Language  in  a 
Papuan-speaking  Tribe  of  Southern  Bougain- 
ville, Solomon  Islands.  38  pages,  2  collotype 
figures,  and  1  illustration  in  the  text. 

No.  3.  Economic  and  Social  Uses  of  Domestic  Pigs 
in  Siuai,  Southern  Bougainville,  Solomon 
Islands.  30  pages,  4  collotype  figures,  and  3 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

No.  4.  Land  Tenure  in  Northeast  Siuai,  Southern 
Bougainville,  Solomon  Islands.  98  pages,  8 
collotype  figures,  and  7  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXXI,  S7.50;  bound  in  cloth,  Sio.oo. 

Tribes  of  the  Liberian  Hinterland.  Bv  George 
Schwab;  Edited,  with  additional  material  by 
George  W.  Harley.  1947.  536  pages,  83  collotype 
figures,  and  29  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXX II 

No.  1.  The  Cowrie  Shell  Miao  of  Kweichow.  By 
Margaret  Portia  Mickey.  1947.  84  pages,  8  plates, 
and  12  illustrations  in  the  text.   $2.50. 

No.  2.  Masks  as  Acents  of  Social  Control  in  North- 
east Liberia.  By  George  W.  Harley.  1950.  46 
paces,  frontispiece,  and  15  collotvpe  figures. 
$3.25. 

(VOLUMES  XXXIII,  XXXIV  reserved  for  the 
Awatovi  Series.) 

VOLUME  XXXV 

No.  1.  The  Changing  Physical  Environment  of  the 
Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona.  Bv  John  T.  Hack. 
1942.  86  pages,  12  plates,  frontispiece,  and  54 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.75. 

No.  2.  Prehistoric  Coal  Mining  in  the  Jeddito  Val- 
ley, Arizona.  By  John  T.  Hack.  1942.  24  pages, 
5  plates,  and  10  illustrations  in  the  text.   75  cents. 

Vo.  3.  Part  I:  Mammals  Found  at  the  Awatovi 
Site;  Part  II:  Post-Cranial  Skeletal  Characters 
of  Deer,  Pronghorn,  and  Sheep-Goat,  with  Notes 
on  Bos  and  Bison.  By  Barbara  Lawrence.  1951. 
44  pages  and  20  illustrations  in  the  text.   $2.00. 

VOLUME  XXXVI,  S5.85;  bound  in  cloth,  S8.35. 

Franciscan  Awatovi:  the  Excavation  and  Conjec- 
tural Reconstruction  of  a  ^th-Century  Span- 
i.ish  Mission  Establishment  at  a  Hopi  Indian 
Town  in  Northeastern  Arizona.  By  Ross  Gor- 
don Montgomery,  Watson  Smith,  and  J.  O. 
Brew.  1949.  362  pages,  17  plates,  1  color  plate, 
and  45  illustrations  in  the  text. 
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VOLUME  XXXVII,  S7.50;  bound  in  cloth,  $10.00. 

tdv'A  Mural  Decorations  at  Awatovi  and  Kawaika-a: 
With  a  Survey  of  Other  Wall  Paintings  in  the 
Pueblo  Southwest.  Bv  Watson  Smith.  195:.  348 
pages,  64  collotype  figures,  9  color  plates,  and 
28  illustrations  in  the  text. 

(VOLUMES  XXXVIU,  XXXIX  reserved  for  the 
Awatovi  Series.) 

VOLUME  XL 

No.  1.    Gregorio,  the  Hand-trembler:  A  Psychobio- 

logical  Personality'  Study  of  a  Navaho  Indian. 

By   Alexander    H.   and    Dorothea    C.    Leighton. 

1949.    172  pages  and  7  charts.   $2.50. 
No.  2.    Some  Sex  Beliefs  and  Practices  in  a  Navaho 

Community,    with    comparative    material    from 

other  Navaho  areas.    By   Flora  L.   Bailey.     1950. 

108  pages.   S3.00. 
No.  3.   Three  Navaho  Households:  A  Comparative 

Study  in  Small  Group  Culture.    By  John  M. 

Roberts.   1951.  88  pages,  6  tables,  and  14  collotype 

figures.  $3.00. 


No.  4.  Ethnobotany  of  the  Ramah  Navaho.  By  Paul 
A.  Vestal.    1952.   94  pages.   $2.50. 

VOLUME  XLI 

No.  1.  Navaho  Veterans:  A  Study  of  Changing 
Values.  By  Evon  Z.  Vogt.  1951.  224  pages,  3 
tables,  and  11  charts.   $3.00. 

(VOLUMES  XLII-XLV  reserved  for  Studies  in  the 
Social  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  the  Amer- 
ican Southwest.) 

VOLUME  XLVI 

The  Anthropology  of  Iraq.  By  Henry  Field. 

No.  1.  The  Northern  Jazira.  1951.  116  pages,  196 
tables.  49  collotypes,  and  5  illustrations  in  the  text. 
$6.50. 

Nos.  2-3.  Kurdistan  and  Conclusions.  1952.  176  pag- 
es, 9  charts,  1S7  tables,  29  graphs,  and  76  collotype 
figures.  S6.85. 

VOLUME  XL VII 

No.  1.  Culture:  A  Critical  Review  of  Concepts  and 
Definitions.  By  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  Clyde  Kluck- 
hohn.    1952.   228  pages.   $5.25. 
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VOLUME  I  (including  nos.  2-6)  complete,  with  In- 
dex, $8.00;  bound  in  cloth,  $12.00.  Complete  (in- 
cluding no.  1,  photostat  edition),  bound  in  cloth, 
$40.00. 

No.  1.  Prehistoric  Rutns  of  Copan,  Honduras.  1896. 
48  pages,  map,  8  plates,  and  illustrations  in  the  text. 
A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Explorations  by  the 
Museum,  1891-95.  Photostat  edition  available. 

No.  2.  Explorations  of  the  Cave  of  Loltun,  Yuca- 
tan. By  E.  H.  Thompson.  1897.  22  pages,  8  plates, 
and  illustrations  in  the  text.    S1.50. 

No.  3.  The  Chultunes  of  Labna.  Bv  E.  H.  Thomp- 
son. 1897.  20  pages,  13  plates,  and  illustrations  in 
the  text.  $1.50. 

No.  4.  Researches  in  the  Uloa  V alley.  By  George 
Byron  Gordon.  1898.  44  pages,  map,  12  plates, 
and  illustrations  in  the  text.  (Under  same  cover 
with  No.  5.) 

No.  5.  Caverns  of  Copan.  By  George  Bvron  Gordon. 
1898.  12  pages,  map,  and  1  plate.  Nos.  4  and  5 
under  one  cover,  $2.25. 

No.  6.  The  Hieroglyphic  Stairway.  Ruins  of  Copan. 
By  George  Byron  Gordon.  1902.  38  pages,  18 
plates,  and  26  illustrations  in  the  text.  $2.75. 

VOLUME  II  complete,  with  Index,  $11.75;  bound  in 

cloth,  $15.75. 
No.  1.    Researches  in  the  Central  Portion  of  the 

Usu.matsintla  Valley.  By  Teobert  Maler.   1901. 

75  pages,  33  plates,  and  26  illustrations  in  the  text. 

$4.50. 


No.  2.  Researches  in  the  Usumatsintla  Valley,  Part 
II.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1903.  130  pages,  47  plates, 
and  42  illustrations  in  the  text.  $7.25. 


VOLUME  III  complete,  with  Index,  $7.00;  bound  in 

cloth,  Si  1. 00. 
No.  1.    Archaeological  Researches  in  Yucatan.   By 

Edward  H.  Thompson.    1904.    20  pages,  3  color 

plates,  6  plates   (3  of  which  are  double),  and   11 

illustrations  in  the  text.  S1.75. 
No.  2.  The  Ruins  of  Holmul,  Guatemala.  By  R.  E. 

Merwin   and    G.   C.   Vaillant.     1932.     103    pages, 

1  color  plate,  36  plates,  and  31  illustrations  in  the 

text.  $5.25. 

VOLUME  IV  complete,  with  Index,  $8.40;  bound  in 
cloth,  Si  2.40. 

No.  1 .  Explorations  of  the  Upper  Usumatsintla  and 
Adjacent  Region.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1908.  52 
pages,  1 3  plates,  map,  and  8  illustrations  in  the  text. 
$2.50. 

No.  2.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala,  and  Adjacent  Region.  By  Teobert 
Maler.  1908.  74  pages,  30  plates,  and  22  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  $4.50. 

No.  3.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala,  and  Adjacent  Region  (continued). 
By  Teobert  Maler.  1910.  42  pages  and  2  plates. 
$1.40. 
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VOLUME  V  complete,  with  Index,  $10.25;  bound  in 
cloth,  814.25. 

No.  1.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala.  Tikal.  By  Teobert  Maler.  191 1.  92 
pages,  28  plates,  and  17  illustrations  in  the  text. 
(Under  same  cover  with  No.  2.) 

No.  2.  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Tikal,  Guatemala.  By 
Alfred  M.  Tozzer.  191 1.  42  pages,  2  plates,  and  30 
illustrations  in  the  text.  Nos.  1  and  2  under  one 
cover,  $6. 25. 

No.  3.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Prehistoric 
Ruins  of  Nakum,  Guatemala.  By  Alfred  M. 
Tozzer.  1913.  60  pages,  23  plates,  and  54  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.   $4.00. 

VOLUME  VI,  out  of  print. 

Maya  Art.  By  Herbert  J.  Spinden.  191 3.  308  pages, 
29  plates,  map,  and  286  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  VII,  Sio.oo;  bound  in  cloth,  S14.00. 
Cocle:     An     Archaeolocical     Study     of     Central 

Panama.     Bv    Samuel    K.    Lothrop    and    Others. 

Part  I.    Historical  Background,  Excavations  at 

the    Sitio    Conte,    Artifacts    and    Ornaments. 

1937.    327   pages,  4   color   plates,   maps,  and   271 

illustrations  in  the  text. 


VOLUME  VIII  Sio.oo;  bound  in  cloth,  $14.00. 

Cocle:  Part  II.  Pottery  of  the  Sitio  Conte  and 
Other  Archaeological  Sites.  By  Samuel  K.  Lo- 
throp. 1942.  292  pages,  3  color  plates,  maps,  and 
491   illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  IX  complete,  $16.75;  bound  in  cloth, 
$20.75. 

No.  1.  Archaeology  of  the  North  Coast  of  Hon- 
duras. By  Doris  Stone.  1941.  103  pages  and  99 
illustrations  in  the  text.   $3.00. 

No.  2.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  El  Salvador. 
Bv  John  M.  Longyear,  III.  (Research  project  no. 
10  of  the  Institute  of  Andean  Research  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.)  1944.  90  pages,  15  plates,  and  30 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $3.75. 

No.  3.  Archaeology  of  Southern  Veraguas,  Panama. 
Bv  Samuel  K.  Lothrop.  1950.  116  pages,  10  tables, 
and  150  illustrations  in  the  text.   $10.00. 

VOLUME  X 

No.    1.     The    Cenote    of    Sacrifice,    Chichen    Itza, 

Yucatan.    Part  I — Introduction.    By  Alfred  M. 

Tozzer.   In  preparation. 
No.  2.   Metals  from  the  Cenote  of  Sacrifice.    (Part 

II.)    By  Samuel  K.  Lothrop.    1952.    140  pages,  39 

tables,  and  1 14  illustrations  in  the  text.  $10.00. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM 

{Octavo) 


Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum's  activities  have  been 
published  annually  since  the  year  1868.  From  that 
date  through  1890,  24  Annual  Reports  were  printed, 
embodying  not  onlv  the  routine  accounts  and  sum- 
maries but  also  the  expedition  and  research  reports 
of  the  type  which  since  that  time  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Papers  and  Memoirs.  The  8th,  11th, 
and  15th  are  now  out  of  print.  The  others  are  avail- 
able at  75  cents  each  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Tenth  Report,  containing  the  following  articles: 
Discovery  of  supposed  Palaeolithic  Implements 
from  Glacial  Drift  in  Delaware  Valley,  near  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  by  C.  C.  Abbott.  (Illustrated); 
Age  of  Delaware  Gravel  Bed  Containing  Chipped 
Pebbles,  by  N.  S.  Shaler;  Exploration  of  Ash  Cave 
in  Benton  Township,  Hocking  County,  Ohio,  by 
E.  B.  Andrews;  Exploration  of  Mounds  in  South- 
eastern Ohio,  by  E.  B.  Andrews.  (Illustrated); 
Exploration  of  Mound  in  Lee  County,  Virginia, 
by  Lucien  Carr.  (Illustrated);  Art  of  War  and 
Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by 
A.  F.  Bandelier.   $2.00. 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Reports  (under  one  cover), 
containing  the  following  articles: 
Measurements  of  Crania  from  California,  bv  Lucien 
Carr;  Flint  Chips,  by  C.  C.  Abbott.  (Illustrated); 
Method  of  Manufacturing  Pottery  and  Baskets 
among  Indians  of  Southern  California,  by  Paul 
Schumacher;  Aboriginal  Soapstone  Quarries  in 
District    of    Columbia,    by    Elmer    R.    Reynolds; 


Ruins  of  Stone  Pueblo  on  Animas  River,  New 
Mexico,  bv  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  (Illustrated);  So- 
cial Organization  and  Mode  of  Government  of 
the  Ancient   Mexicans,  by  A.  F.  Bandelier.    $2.00. 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Reports  (under  one 
cover),  containing  the  following  articles: 
Social  and  Political  Position  of  Woman  among 
Huron-Iroquois  Tribes,  bv  Lucien  Carr;  Notes 
upon  Human  Remains  from  Coahuila  Caves,  by 
Cordelia  A.  Studley;  White  Buffalo  Festival  of 
Uncpapas,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  Elk  Mystery  or 
Festival,  Ogallala  Sioux,  bv  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  Re- 
ligious Ceremony  of  the  Four  Winds  or  Quarters, 
as  observed  by  the  Santee  Sioux,  by  Alice  C. 
Fletcher.  (Illustrated);  The  Shadow  or  Ghost 
Lodge,  Ogallala  Sioux,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  (Illus- 
trated); The  "Wawan"  or  Pipe  Dance  of  the 
Omahas,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  (Illustrated); 
Report  on  Meteoric  Iron  from  Altar  Mounds, 
Little  Miami  Valley,  by  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 
$2.00.    (Signatures  only) 

Eighteenth    and    Nineteenth    Reports    (under    one 
cover),  containing  the  following  articles: 
Notes  on  the  Anomalies,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of 
Bones  of  the  Native  Races  of  North  America,  by 
William  F.  Whitney;  Marriott  Mound  and  its  Con- 
tents, by  F.  W.  Putnam.    (Illustrated.)    $2.00. 
The  25th  and  following  brief  Reports  are  printed  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.   Reprints  of  all  but  the  25th,  26th  and  27th 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum. Price,  35  cents  each. 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM 


K 


The  following  list  includes  Special  Publications 
issued  in  editions  different  in  riumber  and  format 
from  our  regular  series.  Many  of  them  were  not 
originally  published  by  the  Peabody  Museum.  Some 
of  the  latter,  however,  relate  to  collections  in  the 
Mus  :um.  These  publications  are  for  sale  but  are  not 
available  for  exchange. 

A  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeol- 
ogy. Containing  Papers  of  the  Hemenway  South- 
western Archaeological  Expedition.  The  Mary 
Hemenway  Collection  is  exhibited  in  the  Museum. 
Square  octavo.  Maps  and  illustrations.  (Discon- 
tinued after  Vol.  V.) 

VOLUME  I.  i.  A  Few  Summer  Ceremonials 
at  Zuiii  Pueblo.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  2.  Zuiii 
Melodies.  By  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman.  3.  Recon- 
naissance of  Ruins  in  or  near  the  Zufii  Reserva- 
tion. By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  $2.00. 
VOLUME  II.  1.  A  Few  Summer  Ceremonials 
at  the  Tusayan  Pueblos.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
2.  Natal  Ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  Indians.  By 
J.  G.  Owens.  3.  A  Report  on  the  Present  Con- 
dition of  a  Ruin  in  Arizona  called  Casa  Grande. 
By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  Out  of  print. 
VOLUME  III.  1.  An  Outline  of  the  Documen- 
tary History  of  the  Zuiii  Tribe.  By  A.  F.  Ban- 
deher.  2.  Somatological  Observations  on  Indians 
of  the  Southwest.  By  H.  F.  C.  Ten  Kate. 
$2.25. 

(No.  1.  of  this  volume  may  be  obtained  sep- 
arately.  $1.75.) 

VOLUME    IV.    The    Snake    Ceremonials    at 
Walpi.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  assisted  by  A.  M. 
Stephen  and  J.  G.  Owens.   $2.00. 
VOLUME  V.    1.  Hopi  Songs.    By  Benjamin 
Ives  Gilman.   2.  The  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Expedition.    By    Benjamin    Ives    Gilman    and 
Katherine  H.  Stone.  Out  of  print. 
(Concluding  volume  of  the  Journal,  published 
November,  1908.) 
Human  Bones  in  Hemenway  Collection    (South- 
western Archaeological  Expedition).  Described  by 
D.  Washington  Matthews. 

1890.  Quarto.  286  pages,  59  plates,  and  illustrations 
in  the  text.  $3.25. 

(Reprint  from  Vol.  VI,  Memoirs  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.) 
Hemenway  Southwestern  Expedition.  By  A.  F. 
Bandelier.  1.  Contributions  to  the  Southwestern 
Portion  of  the  United  States.  1890.  Papers  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American 
Series,  vol.  V.  $2.15.  2.  An  Outline  of  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Zufii  Tribe.  1890.  Journal 
of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  vol. 
Ill,  pages  1-115.  $2.00. 
The  Archaic  Maya  Inscriptions.  By  J.  T.  Goodman. 
1897.  Quarto.  149  pages.  $4.25. 


(Appendix  to  Biologia  Central-Americana.)  The 
Archaic  Annual  Calendar  with  tables  for  52  years; 
Archaic  Chronological  Calendar  with  77  pages  of 
tables;  Perpetual  Chronological  Calendar  with 
table;  Working  Chart. 

The  Book  of  Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel.   With 
Introduction  by  G.  B.  Gordon. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia,  191 3.  Photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  107  pages  of  the  book.  $7.50. 

Contributions  to  the  Archaeology  of  Missouri.  By 
Professor  W.  B.  Potter  and  Dr.  Edward  Evers. 
1880.  Quarto.  30  pages,  5  plans,  and  24  plates  con- 
taining  148  figures  of  ancient  Missouri  pottery. 
$2.35. 

Codex  Nuttall. 

1902.    (Small  edition.)   In  sheets  only.  $20.00. 
An  ancient  Mexican  Codex  (84  pages  of  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  manuscript  in  its  original 
colors;  with  an  explanatory  introduction  by  Zelia 
Nuttall. 

Papers  by  Lucien  Carr.  (Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  1 877-1 894.) 
Observations  on  the  Crania  from  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands,  California.  15  pages.  50  cents. 
Dress  and  Ornaments  of  Certain  American 
Indians.  76  pages.  50  cents. 

Papers  by  Charles  P.  Bowditch.  Three  Papers  Relat- 
ing to  Maya  Subjects:  1.  Was  the  Beginning  Day 
of  the  Maya  Month  Numbered  Zero  (or  Twenty) 
or  One?  (1901.)  50  cents.  2.  A  Method  which  may 
have  been  used  by  the  Mayas  in  Calculating  Time. 
(1901.)  50  cents.  3.  Maya  Nomenclature.  (1906.) 
50  cents. 

Antiquities   of   the   New   England   Indians,   with 
Notes  on  the  Ancient  Cultures  of  the  Adjacent 
Territory.  By  Charles  Clark  Willoughby. 
1935.   Octavo.   322  pages,  fully  illustrated.   Paper 
bound,  $4.00;  cloth,  $6.50. 

DlCTIONNAIRE         FrANCAIS-MoNTAGNAIS,         GrAMMAIRE 

Montagnaise.  By  Geo.  Lemoine.  (W.  B.  Cabot 
and  P.  Cabot,  Boston.)    1901.  346  pages.  $3.25. 

Excavations  in  Mesopotamia  and  Western  Iran 
(Sites  of  4000-500  B.C.).  Graphic  Analyses  by 
Henry  Ware  Eliot,  Jr.;  Art  Work  by  Theresa 
Garrett  Eliot.   1950.  Portfolio  of  32  charts.  $17.50. 

Navajo  Creation  Chants.  From  the  collection  re- 
corded for  the  Museum  of  Navajo  Ceremonial  Art, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  An  album  containing  re- 
cordings of  sixteen  chants  from  Navajo  cosmo- 
gony. Five  ten-inch  unbreakable  records,  including 
a  pamphlet  containing  translations  by  Dr.  Harry 
Hoijer  of  the  texts,  notes  on  the  myth  by  Mary 
C.  Wheelwright,  and  descriptive  and  analytical 
notes  on  the  music  by  Dr.  David  P.  McAllester. 
$10.00,  postpaid. 


(Continued  on  outside  back  cover) 


(Continued  from  inside  back  cover) 


PHOTOSTAT  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  OLD  MANUSCRIPTS 


NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXCHANGE 
These  relate  principally  to  the  native  languages  of 
Middle  America.  Reproduced  under  the  direction 
and  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Charles  P. 
Bowditch.  The  edition  of  these  reproductions  is 
limited  to  a  few  copies. 

Doctrina  en  Lengua  Quiche.  Catechism  in  Quiche. 
165  pages.  Out  of  print.  (Original  in  the  library 
of  Professor  M.  H.  Saville,  New  York.) 
Arte  dela  Lengua  Szinca,  Vocabulario  dela  Lengua 
Szinca.  By  Maldonado  de  Matos.  Szinca  gram- 
mar, with  some  critical  reflections  on  the  Kak- 


chiquel  grammar.  2  vols.,  1770:  Vol.  1,  219  pages; 
Vol.  II,  91  pages.  Vol.  I,  $24.00;  Vol.  II,  $12.00. 
(Original  in  the  library  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Harvard  University.) 

Ydioma  Zapoteco  del  Valle.  Contains  some  com- 
mon rules  of  grammar,  a  copious  vocabulary,  a 
confessionary,  and  other  things  which  the  Chris- 
tian reader  may  see.  2  vols.,  1793;  Vol.  1,  286 
pages;  Vol.  II,  292  pages.  Vol.  I,  $33.00;  Vol.  II, 
$33.00.  (Original  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary, Providence,  R.  I.) 


HARVARD  AFRICAN  STUDIES 
(Octavo) 


VOLUME  I,  $7.00. 

Varia  Africana  I.  Edited  by  Oric  Bates.  Assistant 
Editor,  F.  H.  Sterns.  1917.  M.  M.  'Abd  Allah, 
Siwan  customs;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Oral  surgery  in 
Egypt  during  the  Old  Empire;  J.  Roscoe,  Wor- 
ship of  the  dead  as  practiced  by  some  African 
tribes;  F.  H.  Sterns,  The  paleoliths  of  the  Eastern 
Desert;  H.  F.  Mathews,  Notes  on  the  Nungu 
tribe,  Nassawara  Province,  etc.;  J.  Abercromby, 
A  study  of  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Benin  antiquities  in  the 
Peabody  Museum;  A.  Werner,  The  utendi  of 
Mwana  Kupona;  R.  H.  Blanchard,  Notes  on 
Egyptian  Saints;  F.  H.  Sterns,  Darfur  gourds;  G. 
A.  Reisner,  An  inscription  from  Gebel  Barkal; 
O.  Bates,  Ancient  Egyptian  fishing;  R.  F.  Carroll, 
Selected  bibliography  of  Africana  for  1915. 

VOLUME  II,  $7.50. 

Varia  Africana  II.  Edited  by  Oric  Bates.  191 8.  G. 
A.  Reisner,  Preliminary  report  on  the  Harvard- 
Boston  excavations  at  Nuri,  etc.;  A.  W.  Hoernle, 
Certain  rites  of  transition  and  the  conception  of 
!nau  among  the  Hottentots;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Some 
early  drawings  of  Hottentot  women;  E.  A. 
Hooton,  Note  on  a  deformed  skull  from  Siwah 
Oasis;  C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligman,  The  Kababish,  a 
Sudan  Arab  tribe;  O.  Bates  and  E.  A.  Hooton, 
On  the  origin  of  the  double-bladed  swords  of  the 
West  Coast;  F.  H.  Sterns,  Some  Bisharin  baskets 
in  the  Peabody  Museum;  W.  S.  Ferguson,  The 
Zulus  and  the  Spartans:  a  comparison  of  their 
military  systems;  A.  van  Gennep,  Recherches 
sur  les  poteries  peints  de  l'Afrique  du  nord  fran- 
caise  (Tunisie,  Algerie,  Maroc);  O.  Bates,  Siwan 
pottery;  C.  Ashenden,  Selected  bibliography  of 
Africana  for  191 6. 

VOLUME  III,  $6.50. 

Varia  Africana  III.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  Assistant  editor,  Ruth  Otis 
Sawtell.  1922.  V.  Giufrrida-Ruggeri,  The  actual 
state  of  the  question  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
populations;  E.  Cerulli,  The  folk-literature  of  the 


Galla  of  Southern  Abyssinia;  H.  S.  Stannus,  The 
Wayao  of  Nyasaland;  C.  Peabody,  Note  on  pre- 
historic collections  from  Northwest  Africa  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 

VOLUME  IV,  $3.50. 

English-Nubian  Comparative  Dictionary.  By  G.  W. 

Murray.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.   1923. 

VOLUME  V,  $9.00. 

Excavations  at  Kerma  (Parts  I-III).  By  George  A. 

Reisner.   Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.  1923. 

VOLUME  VI,  $9.00. 

Excavations  at  Kerma  (Parts  IV-V).  By  George  A. 

Reisner.   Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.  1923. 

VOLUME  VII,  $7.50. 

The  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
By  E.  A.  Hooton.  1925. 

VOLUME  VIII,  $9.00. 

Varia  Africana  IV.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  1928.  O.  Bates  and  Dows 
Dunham,  Excavations  at  Gammai;  O.  Bates,  Ex- 
cavations at  Marsa  Matruh;  D.  E.  Derry,  A  study 
of  the  crania  from  the  Oasis  of  Siwah;  H.  H. 
Kidder,  Notes  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin, 
hair,  and  eyes  of  the  Kabyles. 

VOLUME  IX,  $10.00. 

Tribes  of  the  Rif.  By  Carleton  S.  Coon.  1931. 

VOLUME  X,  $7.00. 

Varia  Africana  V.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  1932.  F.  R.  Wulsin,  An  archaeo- 
logical reconnaissance  of  the  Shari  Basin;  C.  B. 
Day,  A  study  of  some  negro-white  families  in 
the  United  States;  W.  CUne,  Anthropometric 
notes  on  the  natives  of  Siwah  Oasis. 

Reprint  from  Volume  X:  A  Study  of  Some  Negro- 
White  Families  in  the  United  States.  By  Caro- 
line Bond  Day.    1932.   126  pages,  57  plates.  $3.25. 
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